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Part 6 

Some important authors and works 




Chapter 1 

Bower Manuscript 


The Bower Manuscript is named after H. Bower who, being then a lieutenant, obtained 
it, early in the year 1890, in Kuca from a local inhabitant during a confidential mission 
from the Government of India. Kuca 1 is the name of one of the principal oases and 
settlements of Eastern Turkestan (part of China), on the ancient great caravan route 
to China. The MS was found by native treasure-seekers in a stupa close to the Ming- 
Oi (the “Thousand Houses”, a system of rock-cut grottos with Buddhist shrines) 2 of 
Qum Tura, about 13 (or 16) miles from Kuca, in February 1890. #n his return to In¬ 
dia, Lieutenant Bower took the MS to Simla, whence it was forwarded to Colonel J. 
Waterhouse, who was then the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Colonel Wa¬ 
terhouse exhibited the MS at the monthly meeting of the Society on November 5, 1890, 
when also a note from Lieutenant Bower was read, explaining the circumstances of the 
discovery. After the meeting some attempts were made to decipher the MS, but they 
proved unsuccessful. 3 However, a German Indologist, G. Btihler, succeeded in reading 
and translating two leaves of the MS, 4 reproduced in the form of heliogravures in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 5 Immediately after his return to India in 
February 1891, A.F.R. Hoernle began to study the MS. 6 At the meeting of the Society 
in April 1891, he was able to communicate the first decipherment. 7 The Government 
of India sanctioned, in 1892, Hoernle’s proposal to prepare a complete edition of the 
text, illustrated with facsimile plates, and accompanied by an annotated English trans¬ 
lation. The first part of the edition appeared in 1893, the second part (in two fasciculi) 
in 1894-95, and the remaining parts in 1897. After an interruption of several years, the 
Sanskrit Index was published in 1908, and a revised translation of the medical portions 
(I, II, and III) in 1909; the Introduction appeared in 1912. 8 

The Manuscript 9 

The term ‘Bower Manuscript’ is not strictly correct, since it is, as to size, a combination 
of two manuscripts, a larger and a smaller. The larger manuscript is a complex of six 
smaller manuscripts which are separately paginated. The Bower Manuscript is there¬ 
fore, in reality, a collection of seven distinct manuscripts, indicated as parts I to VII in 
Hoernle’s edition. 

The manuscript is written on fifty-one birch bark leaves of an oblong shape, in the 
form of those of an Indian pothl. The birch bark of the large portion of the manuscript is 
of a quality much inferior to that of the smaller portion. The hole for the passage of the 
binding string is placed about the middle of the left half of the leaves. This placement 
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of the string hole and the oblong form of the leaves point to an imitation of palm leaf 
pothls from Southern India by the scribes of Kuca. 10 

The seven parts of the manuscript are written in an essentially identical script, the 
Gupta script, which prevailed in Northern India from the fourth to the sixth centuries 
A D. Some graphic peculiarities of the Bower MS indicate, according to Hoernle, that it 
was written at some time within the fourth century A.D. 11 Distinctive characters of the 
script used enabled Hoernle to distinguish four different scribes, 12 who wrote parts I- 
III, part IV, parts V and VII, and part VI respectively. He also arrived at the conclusion 
that the writers of parts I III and V-VII were natives of India who had migrated to 
Kuca. To judge from the style of writing, the scribe of parts I-III originally came from 
the northern, the two scribes of parts V-VII from the southern part of the northern area 
of the Indian Gupta script. The writer of part IV may have been a native of Eastern 
Turkestan. All four writers must have been Buddhist monks, residing in a monastery 
near Kuca. 

The ultimate owner of the whole series of manuscripts, whose name appears to have 
been Yasomitra, 13 must have held a prominent position in that monastery, for the bun¬ 
dle of manuscripts was contained in the relic chamber of the memorial stupa built in 
his honour. 14 


Language 

The language in which the treatises of the Bower MS are written is a kind of mixed 
Sanskrit, i.e., a mixture of current literary Sanskrit and a Sanskrit with a varying pro¬ 
portion of prakritisms. The influence of Prakrit is far more pronounced in the more 
popular treatises on divination and incantation in parts I V-VII than in the more scien¬ 
tific medical treatises of parts I-III. 15 


Contents 

Parts I to III, the three medical treatises of the collection, comprise a total of 1,323 
verses and some prose; 16 almost all the stanzas are written in three metres, the sloka, tri- 
stubh, and arya; the sloka predominates, taking up about seventy percent of the whole. 
The total number of different metres is twenty-three; 17 part I, in proportion to its ex¬ 
tent, contains an extraordinarily large number, not less than nineteen, distributed over 
132 verses; in part II there are nine metres to 1,119 verses, and in part III four metres to 
seventy-two verses. It is evident from this familiarity with metrical writing that the au¬ 
thor of the three medical treatises was well versed in Sanskrit composition. Although 
the substance of part II, which is a compilation, is not his own original composition, 
certain portions of it may well be his own contribution, not only the ten introductory 
verses, but also a number of scattered stanzas. 18 In contrast with the treatise in part II, 
the treatises in parts I and III do not not consist of compilations from earlier sources, 
but are rather original compositions. 

The author of parts IV-VII was not conversant with scholarly Sanskrit; these trea¬ 
tises are written in a mixed type of language. A considerable portion is in prose, and 
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whatever is in metrical form, is entirely in the easy sloka metre. The surviving frag¬ 
ment of part VII is entirely in prose; the only portion of part VI that is metrical is the 
charm in seventeen verses. Part V, on the other hand, is entirely in verse, and so is part 
IV, with the exception of its five introductory lines, which are in prose. 

Part I opens with a flowery description of the Himalayas, where a group of mu¬ 
nis reside, interested in the names and properties of medicinal plants. 19 Mentioned by 
name are the following sages: Atreya, Harita, 20 Parasara, Bhela, Garga, Sambavya, 21 
Susruta, Vasistha, Karala, and Kapya (7-8). Susruta, whose curiosity is aroused by a 
particular plant, approaches muni Kasiraja, 22 enquiring about the nature of this plant. 
Kasiraja, granting his request, tells him about the origin of the plant, which proves to 
be garlic (lasuna), its properties and uses (9-43). Kasiraja’s exposition on the subject 
is called the lasunakalpa, as taught by the ancient sages. 

A small tract on miscellaneous subjects follows. It contains verses on the diges¬ 
tive fire (agni; 44-51), 23 some rasayana formulae (52-54), technical rules about the 
proportions of the ingredients of compound medicines (55-59), a vajlkarana formula 
(60), and a rasayana recipe attributed to Agasti (61-68). 

Next come sections devoted to eye lotions (ascyotana; 68-86), face plasters 
(mukhalepa or vadanapralepa; 87-105), collyria and pastes for the eyelids (anjana, 
vidalaka; 24 106-111), remedies against baldness and grey hair (khalitya and palita; 
112 -120), and recipes against cough, especially cough caused by deranged vata 
(121-132). 

Part II, which opens with a salutation addressed to the Tathagatas, contains, 
as stated by the author, the Navanltaka, 25 a standard manual (siddhasamkarsa), 
containing the foremost formulae of the great sages, made up by them of old (1-2). 
It was originally divided into sixteen chapters (adhyaya), the headings of which 
are enumerated in the introductory verses (4-9). The introduction ends with the 
recommendation not to transmit the Navanltaka to anyone without a son, a brother or 
a disciple. 

Chapter one (11-107; on curnayogas according to the introduction and the 
colophon) contains recipes for powders (curna), linctuses (leha) and pills (gufika); 
chapter two (108-260) deals with medicated ghees (ghrta), and chapter three 
(261-403) with medicated oils (taila). 

The contents of chapter four (misraka; 404-617) are of a miscellaneous nature: 
two recipes against vatarakta (404-405), four recipes against amatlsara (406-412), 
four recipes for mahasamgrahika preparations 26 (413-417), a formula for a styptic 
(sthapana) to be employed in haemorrhagic conditions (raktapitta) and abortions 
(pracyutagarbha) (418-425), four formulae against pravahika (426-430), twenty 
formulae against cough (kasa) (431-468), five formulae against hiccup (hikka) 
(469-473), eight formulae against cough (474-483), two formulae against a wide 
range of diseases (484-494), six formulae against fevers (494-505), two formulae 
against various disorders (505-508), five formulae 27 against diseases of the head 
(slrsaroga) (508-521), three formulae against coryza (pratisyaya) (522-524), four 
formulae against toothache (dantasula) (525-531), six formulae against diseases of 
the ears (karnasula) (532-542), formulae against some skin diseases (542-569), four 
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formulae against sidhma (569-574), seven formulae against strangury (mutrakrcchra) 
(575-584), a formula against epistaxis (584), four formulae against inflammatory 
swelling (sotha) (585-592), five formulae against vomiting (chardi) (593-597), 
three formulae against morbid thirst (trsna) (598-602), six formulae against urinary 
disorders (prameha) (603-608), four formulae against erysipelas (visarpa) (608-613), 
and three formulae against morbid pallor and jaundice (pandu and kamala) (614-617). 

Chapter live (618-648) contains formulae for enemas (basti), 28 and chapter six 
(715-784) rasayana formulae. Chapter seven (785-813) is about gruels (yavagu). 
Chapter eight (814-817) is concerned with aphrodisiacs (vrsya), chapter nine (848- 
890) with collyria (anjana), and chapter ten (891-916) with hair dyes (kesaraga). 29 

Chapters eleven (917-949), ten (950-967), and eleven (968-976) 30 describe the 
kalpas of harltakl, silajatu, and citraka. 

Chapter fourteen (1010-1119), which is incomplete, is about the treatment of chil¬ 
dren’s diseases (kumarabhrtya). Chapters fifteen and sixteen, missing in the MS, were, 
according to the table of contents at the beginning of part II, about the treatment of 
barrenness (vandhyacikitsita) and disorders in pregnant and nursing women (subhaga- 
cikitsita). 

Part III is a fragment of a formulary, the contents of which correspond to chapters 
one to three of part II. It contains formulae arranged according to the type of prepara¬ 
tion’ but this arrangement is inconsistent in the preserved portion. The preparations are 
mixed up: oils (1-4; 5-9; 10-14; 36-53), a powder (15-19), linctuses (20-24; 61-62), 
a ghee (25-36), liniments (lepa; 54; 55-56; 65), boluses (modaka; 57-60), and pills 
(63-64; 66-72). 

Parts IV and V contain two short manuals of Pasakakevall, or cubomancy, i.e„ the 
art of foretelling a person’s future by means of the cast of dice. Part IV is a practically 
complete treatise on this art, while the manual in part V, quite independent of that in 
part IV, is very fragmentary. 

Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the same text, the Mahamayurl 
Vidyarajnf, a Buddhist dharanl that protects against snake-bite and other evils. 31 

Medical authorities mentioned in parts I—III are: Agasti, 32 Agastya, 33 the Asvins, 34 
Atreya, 35 Bhela, 36 Brahma, 37 Brhaspati, 38 Cyavana, 39 Dhanvantari, 40 Garga, 41 Ha- 
rita, 42 Janakesvara, 43 Jlvaka, 44 Kankayana, 45 Kapya, 46 Karala, 47 Kasiraja, 48 Kasya- 
pa, 49 Kesava, 50 

Manibhadra, 51 Markandeya, 52 Narayana, 53 Nimi, 54 Parasara, 55 Saivesvara, 56 Sa- 
kra, 57 Sambavya, 58 Suprabha, 59 Susruta, 60 Svayambhu, 61 Usanas, 62 Vadvali, 63 Vasa- 
va, 64 Vasistha, 65 and Visvamitra. 66 

Hoernle’s edition of the Bower MS is extensively annotated. A large part of the 
notes to parts I—III is devoted to parallels of the formulae in other treatises and the 
search for possible sources. P. Cordier contributed to these investigations and some im¬ 
portant additions to H#ernle’s discoveries are owed to his intimate knowledge of the 
medical literature. 67 J. Jolly 68 also added parallels to Hoernle’s early annotated trans¬ 
lation. 
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Twelve passages are found in the Bhelasamhita , 69 three of which only are explic¬ 
itly attributed to Bhela. These twelve passages, containing recipes, are: 70 (1) 11.43- 
55 (ayorajlyacurna) = Bhela Ci. 17.33-45 (ayorajlya); (2) 165—169a (rasayanikaghrta) 
= Ci.4.34cd-38ab (rasayanfyasarpis); (3) 202-203 (dasahgaghrta) = Ci.5.17-19 (da- 
sarigaghrta); (4) 329-330a (sahacarataila) = Ci.24.32a-33 (sahacarataila); 71 (5) 337- 
343 (madhuyastikataila) is closely related to Ci.4.79-90 (satapakamadhukataila); (6) 
407-408 (a formula against amatlsara) = Ci. 10.12— 13; (7) 409-410 (idem) = Ci.10. 
6-7; (8) 411-412 (idem) = Ci. 10.8-9; (9) 474-479 ( a recipe against cough) = Ci.20. 
26cd-32 (475 is more distantly related to Ci.20.27cd-28); (10) 534b-537a (a recipe 
against karnasula) = Ci.21.53-55; (11) 642-644 (tailadyabasti) is related to Si.8.60- 
62; (12) 803-804, a mantra to be recited after taking the bhell yavagu (802), is found 
at Bhela Su.7.16-17, where it is not connected with any gruel, but with general rules 
for the preservation of health. 72 

It may well be that more recipes of the Bower MS would prove to derive from 
Bhela, if it were possible to consult a complete MS of the Bhelasamhita. Three recipes 
of the Bower MS, absent from the Tanjore MS of the Bhelasamhita, are attributed to 
Bhela in Candrata’s Yogaratnasamuccaya : 73 11.280-286 (balataila), 399-401 (ganda- 
malayoga), and 1059-1060 (laksadisarpis). 

A considerable number of formulae from parts 1—III of the Bower MS form part 
of the Carakasarnhita, although Caraka is never mentioned, nor Agnivesa. These 
formulae are: 74 (1) 11.11-13 (tallsakacurna) = Ca.Ci.8.145-147 (tallsadyacurna); (2) 
14-17 (sadavacurna) = Ci.8.141-144 (yavanlsadava); (3) 24a = Ci.5.92cd; (4) 25-26 
(vardhamanakacurna) = Ci.8.103-104; (5) 29-34 (matulungagutika) = Ci.5.79-84 
(hiiigvadicurnam gutika ca); (6) 133-136 (tiktakaghrta) = Ci.7.140-143 (tikta- 
satpalakaghrta); (7) 137-143 (mahatiktakaghrta) = Ci.7.144-150 (mahatikakaghrta); 
(8) 150-151 (satpalaghrta) = Ci.5.147-148 (kslrasatpalakaghrta); (9) 152 (tryu~ 
sanaghrta) = about the same as Ci.5.65cd-66ab (tryusanadighrta); (10) 153-154 
(vasaghrta) is related to Ci.5.126-127 (vasaghrta); (11) 155-157 (cahgerTghrta) 
= Ci.14.110-112; (12) 169-176 (saramullyaghrta) = Ci.2«.24cd-33ab (brmhanl- 
gutika); (13) 188-200 (cyavanaprasaghrta) = Ci. 11.62—74 (cyavanaprasa); (14) 
383-385 (jvaraharanuvasanataila) = Ci.3.250-251; (15) 386-389 (anuvasanataila) 
= Ci.14.131-134; (16) 460-462 = Ci.5.123-125 (draksadyaghrta); (17) 484-490 
(prasthavireka) is related to Ci.5.154-160 (dantlharltakl); (18) 491^193 (madhva- 
savayoga) = Ci.6.41-44 (madhvasava); (19) 494-495a = Ci.3.206-207ab; (20) 
496b-499a = Ci.3.200cd-203ab; (21) 603 (pramehaprasamanayoga) = Ci.6.26; (22) 
645-649 (picchabasti), a recipe found in Ci.10, according to Hoernle, but absent 
there; 75 (23) 742-743 = Ci. 13.30-31 (medhyarasayana); (24) 745-748 (pippalT- 
prayoga) = Ci.P.32-35 (pippallrasayana); (25) 749-752 (dvitTyapippalTprayoga) 
= Ci.l 3.36-40; (26) 819 = Ci.23.18 (vrsya satavarlghrta); (27 and 28) 844b-846a 
= Ci.2l 46-47 (vrsyamanisa and vrsyamasayoga); (29) 957-967a (silajatukalpa) = 
Ci.l 3.48-65 (silajaturasayana). 

Hoernle claimed^ 3 that parallels of six formulae from the Navanltaka occur in the 
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Susrutasanihita. 11 Navamtaka 407-412, a series of prescriptions against amatlsara, 
also found in the BheJasamhita , is, in his view, based on Su.U.40.34cd-46, a long 
prescription on the treatment of amatlsara, consisting of twenty options and a single di¬ 
rective statement at the end. He argued that both the Bhelasamhita and the Navamtaka 
have drawn upon the Uttaratantra of the Susrutasanihita in their verses on the therapy 
of the disorder. His assertion on this point seems arbitrary; the textual disagreements 
plead against it, as well as the chronological position of the Uttaratantra. 78 

Hoernle was also convinced 79 that three aphrodisiac formulae (829-830a; 833- 
835a) corresponded to some verses from the Cikitsasthana of the Susrutasamhita 
(from Ci.26.27cd-34), but, in this case too, the resemblances are superficial and not 
convincing. 80 

P. Cordier* 1 advanced that Navanltaka 188-200 (the formula of cyavanaprasaghr- 
ta) goes back to Agnivesa, 277-279 (the second formula of balataila) to Harlta, 251— 
257 (the formula of bindughrta, attributed to the Asvins) to Krsnatreya, 82 and III.37- 
52 (the formula of siddharthakataila, attributed to Narayana) to Salihotra. The formula 
of suksmelavardhamanaka (Navanltaka 64-65) is, according to P. Cordier, found in 
chapter two of the Brhadvaidyaprasataka, and twenty-eight verses are said to occur in 
the Kalyanasamgraha. 

In spite of Hoernle’sefforts in tracing the formulae of the Navamtaka in other med¬ 
ical works, 83 many of them remain unidentified. 84 

Some recipes from the Navanita(ka) form part of Cakrapapidatta’s Cikitsasam- 
graha , as indicated by Niscala. 85 

One formula is found in Niscala’s Ratnaprabha. 86 

A Navanltaka is quoted by Anantakumara, 87 Candrata, 88 Niscalakara, 89 and 
Sivadasasena. 90 A Navamtakasamhita is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 

Parts IV and V of the Bower MS have no relevance to medicine, being works on 
fortune-telling, a subject belonging to the province of jyotisa. 91 Hoernle believed it to 
be probable that part V is one of the numerous recensions of the work on Pasakakevall, 
the divination by dice, ascribed to the ancient sage Garga,’ 2 who is known as an au¬ 
thority on jyotisa. 

Parts VI and VII contain two portions of the Mahamayurl Vidyarajfu , 93 a well- 
known Buddhist charm (dharam). Part VI opens with a story about the Buddha who 
gives the Mahamayurl spell to Ananda in order to save the life of the young bhiksu 
Svati who was bitten by a snake. 94 The Mahamayuri forms part of the Pahcaraks a, a 
collection of five dharanls. 95 The version in the Pahcaraksa is much longer than the 
earlier one, represented by the portions preserved in parts VI and VII of the Bower 
MS. The expanded version appears to have developed in the course of the fifth or sixth 
centuries A.D. Three of the six translations in the Chinese Tripitaka 96 are based on 
the expanded recension, while the three others show a more primitive form. The lat¬ 
ter three belong to the fourth century A.D. Originally, the Mahamayuri seems to have 
been a separate work, independent of the Pahcaraksa. 91 

The Mahamayurl is mentioned in Vagbhata’s Astahgasamgraha 98 and Sodhala’s 
Gadanigraha." It is also referred to in B ana’s Harsacnrita, where the author says that 
it was recited when Prabhakaravardhana, Harsa’s father, was dying. 100 
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The description in parti of the assembly of sages in the Himalayas shows resemblances 
with the way in which the Carakasanihita begins, but the composition of the group is 
different and the divine origin of ayurveda is not mentioned. Remarkable is the r6le 
played by Susruta and his teacher Kasiraja in the verses introducing the lasunakalpa. 101 

A noteworthy feature of part I is this lasunakalpa, 102 which occurs separately from 
the three kalpas in part II. Kalpas of the type found in the Bower MS constitute an 
essential part of Sanskrit medical lore. They usually describe the mythical origin of 
a particular medicinal plant, its names, properties, actions, and a variety of recipes in 
which the plant is an important ingredient. The lasunakalpa of the Bower MS has paral¬ 
lels in other medical treatises, for example the Astaiigahrdayasamhita(U39. 111-129), 
Astangasamgraha (U.49.161-213), Kasyapasamhita (Kalpasthana, lasunakalpadhya- 
ya), and HarTtasainhita (Kalpa 4). 103 The stories about the origin of garlic vary in these 
texts, but all the versions connect it with the rape of the amrta at the churning of the 
ocean. 104 The account of the Bower MS on the properties and uses of garlic shows 
some peculiarities which are absent from or disagreeing with other medical texts. I(b 
A garlic-festival (lasunotsava) is described (1.17-18), and a procedure which circum¬ 
vents the interdiction for brahmanas to make use of garlic, by making it pass through 
a cow (1.34). 106 

The harltaklkalpa of the Bower MS has parallels in the harltaklkalpas of the Ha- 
rltasamhita (Kalpa 1) and AsvinTsanihita . 107 The story about the mythical origin of 
harltaki is told in a number of medical texts. 108 In the same vein as many medical 
treatises, the Bower MS enumerates seven kinds of harltaki. 109 A close parallel to the 
silajatukalpa occurs in the Carakasamhita (Ci.l 3 .48-65). 110 Other versions of a sila- 
jatukalpa form part of a number of medical treatises. 111 The third kalpa of the Bower 
MS, the citrakakalpa, has almost no parallels elsewhere in medical literature. 112 

The well-known rasayana procedure, called pippallvardhamana, differs in the 
Bower MS (11.716-737) from the related prescription found in a large number of 
Sanskrit treatises, 113 in being more complicated and taking a much longer time for 
its completion. The patient is advised to take one long pepper (pippali) on the first 
day, and to increase the dose for ninety-nine consecutive days by one pepper daily, 
resulting in an intake of one hundred long peppers on the hundredth day. Thereupon, 
the dose is to be reduced by one pepper each day. At the end of this course a particular 
diet is to be observed for twenty-one days. An alternative shortened version of the 
procedure is also described in the Bower MS (11.749-752: pippallsahasra). 114 

An important peculiarity of the Bower MS consists of its varying attitude towards 
the number of the dosas. In many instances it accepts the traditional number of three, 
vata, pitta, and kapha, 115 but in asmallernumberof passages it appears to accept blood 
(rakta) as a dosa. A series of drugs are enumerated which cure in the rainy season dis¬ 
orders caused by vata, in the autumndiseasescaused by pitta, in the summer diseases 
brought about by blood, and in the spring diseases caused by kapha. 116 Four compound 
medicines are described which respectively relieve disorders originating from kapha, 
blood (asra), pitta, and vata (1.106-108). 117 Vata, rakta, pitta, and kapha are mentioned 
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as the causes of diseases that may be cured by use of the amrtataila (11.308-309). Dis¬ 
orders brought about by pitta, blood (asra), and vata are also referred to (1.84-85). 

Noteworthy technical terms, occurring in the Bower MS, are: anuprayoga (11.55), 
after-diet, i.e., thetypeof food to be taken after the ingestion of a particulardrug; 118 a- 
vabhedaka (11.512), a discharging application, for example an errhine; avaksarl (11.91), 
a difficult term, taken by Hoernle to mean a lixivium, but possibly a corrupt reading; 
avalika, a term specifying a particular rasayana that consists of finely powdered na- 
gabala roots, stirred up in milk (11.753-758); asu (1.55), regarded as identical with a- 
sava; lava rasa (II.1116); ,l9 pisima (11.578), a paste; sasyika (11.400), a faultless female 
animal; unmardana (11.1053), a liniment. 120 

Nosological terms worthy of attention are: abhllu (1.88, 100, 102); 121 akakollna 
(III.62); 122 alasaka (11.334 and 748); 123 alOna (11.849, 874, 876); 124 apatantraka 
(11.316); 125 bhutagraha (II. 101); 126 Irsyasandha (11.350 and 360); 127 kacchaparoga 
(11.254); 128 kakavandhya (III.47); 129 kanthavidalika (11.42); 130 katrimala (III.4); 131 
khada (11.359); 132 khallivata (11.392); 133 kotha (11.568); 134 ksaya (11.86); 135 kustha 
(11.86); 136 nirvahika (11.427); 137 paillya (11.854 and 857); 138 parisrava (III.49); 139 pilla 
(11.863 and 882); 140 pilpa (1.100); 141 pratanaka (11.340 and 941); 142 pravahika (11.84, 
157,388, 429,430, 943, 1090, 1094); 143 upagulma (11.254); 144 urodghata(II. 1099); 145 
urovibhandha (11.33); 146 urdhvavata (11.250); 147 uriiskambha or uruskambha (11.316, 
334, 349,357, 392); 148 vardhma (11.208, 230, 272, 317, 334, 644). 149 

Noteworthy items of the materia medica are: 150 abhlruparnl (II. 129); 151 abhlta- 
parnl (II. 187); 152 agaja (1.25); 153 amaraja (11.81); 154 amblataka 01-106); 155 canda- 
nasariva (11.241); 156 clda (11.856); 157 dembuka (11.837); 158 garmudl (11.887); 159 
graha (II.1100); 160 gudika (11.1035); 161 harita (I.lll); 162 istakapathaka (III.65); 163 
japa (11.959); 164 jhamaka (1.90); 165 jinganl (II. 1073); 166 kala (11.1103 and 1115); 167 
keyura (11.536); 168 kusalaparnl (11.796); 169 maruta (1.125); masi (II I 072); 170 meclka 
(11.415); 171 nada (1.72); 172 nadika (11.292); 173 praclnika (11.879); 174 priyakasala 
(11.397); 175 ramatarunl (11.901); 176 saurastra (11.57). 177 

In spite of its being used in a Buddhist community, th eNavanitaka does contain for¬ 
mulae in which the flesh of various animals is prescribed as an ingredient. 178 Moreover, 
persons making a habit of the use of alcoholic drinks are not looked down upon. 179 

The Mahamayurl is said to protect against a long series of grahas and diseases. The 
grahas mentioned are called Deva, Naga, Asura, Maruta, Garuda, Gandharva, Kinnara, 
Mahoraga, Yaksa, Raksasa, Preta, Pisaca, Bhuta, Kumbhanda, l80 Putana, Kataputana, 
and Skanda. 181 

Among the evils and diseases enumerated are unmada, chayagraha, 182 apasmara, 
Ostaraka, 183 Kankhorda, 184 Okirana, 185 Vetalas, a long series of fevers, 186 a number 
of other diseases, and a series of siilas. 

The author(s) 

The authors of the texts comprising the Bower MS are unknown. The lasunakalpa of 
part I is unhesitatingly ascribed to Kasiraja by G. Haidar, 187 who also expressed as his 
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opinion that the NavanJtaka of the Bower MS represents an altered, Buddhist version 
of an original NavanJtakasamhita by Susruta. j88 

Date 

Hoernle concluded that characteristics of the script of the Bower MS point to the third 
quarter of the fourth century A.D. as the period in which the various portions must have 
been written. 189 Hoernle’s dating is accepted by later authors, with the exception of J. 
Filliozat, in whose view it is preferable to adhere to a more approximate date, namely 
the fourth to sixth centuries. 190 

The period in which the texts composing the Bower MS may originally have been 
written is more difficult to determine. A number of details of the Bower MS estab¬ 
lish beyond any doubt that its texts were copied from an already defective, not always 
easily legible, and therefore probably old MS. 191 Consequently, there must have been 
an interval between the writing of the autograph and the copying by the scribes of the 
Bower MS. 

Some peculiarities of the MS may g o back to the original author; part II, the NavariJ- 
taka , and part III contain glosses, indicated as such, which the author may have added to 
the extracts from earlier authoritative works of which his work is mainly composed. 192 

Hoernle adduced arguments pointing to a succession of copies between the auto¬ 
graph of the NavanJtaka and its copy in the Bower MS. He was convinced to have dis¬ 
covered indications testifying to a rather considerable interval, perhaps two or three 
centuries, between the composition of the NavanJtaka and the copy known to us. Al¬ 
though his reasoning in this matter is not cogent, his conclusions may well be valid. 

Hoernle tried to prove that the original author of the NavanJtaka was acquainted 
with the Bhelasamhita , the Carakasamhita before its revision and completion by Dr- 
dhabala, and the Susrutasamhita , its Uttaratantra included. 193 His reasoning was based 
on formulae in the NavanJtaka that also form part of these treatises, and the references 
to Bhela and Susruta in parts I and II of the Bower MS. 194 

However, as already clearly pointed out by J. Jolly, 195 Hoernle’s arguments are not 
conclusive. The way in which Susruta is introduced in part I, and his relationship with 
the muni Kasiraja, disagree with the beginning of the Susrutasamhita , which, more¬ 
over, does not contain a lasunakalpa, the subject of the conversation between Susruta 
and Kasiraja. The formulae, said to be derived from the Susrutasamhita, 196 are only 
distantly related to the parallels. 197 To be true, Bhela is credited with some formulae, 
which proves that he was already a well-known medical authority, but the majority of 
the passages of the Navariitaka that form part of the Bhelasamhitfi are not attributed to 
him and may be drawn from the floating medical tradition or early treatises, now lost. 
Caraka and his predecessor, Agnivesa, are not referred to at all, which pleads against 
borrovvingfrom the Carakasatnhita; m Atreya, Agnivesa’s teacher in the Carakasam- 
hita, is mentioned, but the formulae ascribed to him are absent from the Carakasam¬ 
hita 

Consequently, it is preferable to suppose, as Jolly did, that the author of the Na- 
vanitaka drew upon the floating medical tradition and early treatises that have not been 
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preserved. However that may be, the medical parts of the Bower MS (I—III) constitute 
the earliest collections of recipes known. They give evidence of a long medical tradi¬ 
tion, connected with numerous ancient authorities, and may be based on similar col¬ 
lections or other types of medical writings antedating the composition of the samhitas 
of Caraka, Susruta and others. 



Chapter 2 

Bhelasamhita 


The Bhelasamhita 1 is a comprehensive medical treatise chiefly concerned with internal 
medicine (kayacikitsa). It is in many respects of the same type as the Carakasamhita 
and may be said to belong, as the latter, to the school of Atreya, although it also contains 
elements found in the Susrutasamhita , which gives it an unusual character. 

The text of the Bhelasamhita has been preserved in a single MS, incomplete and 
abounding with scribal errors, kept at the Maharaja Serfoji’s SarasvatT Mahal Library 
in Tanjore. 2 Several copies of this MS have been made in the course of time, 3 and three 
editions have appeared, based on the MS itself or its copies. 4 

A fragment of the Bhelasamhita was discovered by H. Liiders 5 among the MSS 
brought from Central Asia by A. von Le Coq. This fragment consists of one page from 
a paper MS, found in Tuyoq, 6 that dates from about the ninth century; it contains the 
text of Nidanasthana 8.5cd to Vimanasthana 1.22ab. The readings of this fragment are 
at places to be preferred to those of the Tanjore MS. 

Contents 

The contents of the Bhelasamhita are summarily listed in the middle of the Sutrasthana 
(17.7cd-9ab), and said to consist of a Sutrasthana in thirty chapters, a Nidana-, Vima- 
na- and SarTrasthana in eight chapters, 7 an Indriyasthana in twelve chapters, a Cikitsa- 
sthana in thirty, a Kalpasthana in twelve, and, finally, a Siddhisthana in twelve chapters. 
This table shows that the arrangement in sections (sthana) and the number of chapters 
in each section are exactly the same as in the Carakasamhita. 

The order of the chapters, however, seems rather arbitrary at places, due to the dis¬ 
orderly condition of the MS. 8 

Preserved, completely or partly, are the following chapters: Sfltrasthana 4-23 and 
25-28; Nidanasthana 2-8; Vimanasthana 1 and 3-6; SarTrasthana 2-8; Indriyasthana 
1-12; Cikitsasthana 1-28; Kalpasthana 1 and 3-9; Siddhisthana 1-2 and 4-8. Com¬ 
pletely or almost completely extant are Sutrasthana 5-19, 22-23 and 25-27; Nida¬ 
nasthana 3-5 and 8; Vimanasthana 4; SarTrasthana 3-7; Indriyasthana 4-12; Cikitsa¬ 
sthana 1-2, 8, 17, 25-26 and 28; Kalpasthana 3-6 and 8; Siddhisthana 4-7. 

The Bhelasamhita is more concise than the Carakasamhita and uses simpler lan¬ 
guage. The verses are in sloka and anustubh metre and rather monotonous by present¬ 
ing many repetitions of the same pattern. 9 Prose passages are found only in Sarlrastha- 
na 4-8. 10 The Sanskrit text is rather often grammatically incorrect. 11 

The chapters of the Bhelasamhita usually begin in the same way as in the 
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Carakasamhita, but they end differently, with the words ity aha bhagavan Atreyah. 
Unlike the Caiaka- and Susivtasamhita , the work has not been revised by some later 
author. The preserved version, however, differs from an earlier text that once must 
have been current. 

The treatise is called after Bhela or Bheia, 12 one of the six pupils of Atreya 
Punarvasu. 13 Each of these pupils composed, according to the story related in the 
Carakasamhita, 14 a medical treatise, based on the words of their teacher. 15 

The Bhelasamhita is basically in the form of a dialogue between Atreya as a teacher 
and Bhela as a student. The former is also designat 

vasu Atreya (Sa.4.2), 16 Candrabhaga (Su.25.1), C'andrabhaga Punarvasu (Su.l 8.1), 17 
and Krsnatreya (Su.l6.1; $a.3.9; 1.1.14). 18 However, Bhela is not the only person re¬ 
ceiving instruction from Atreya. In the chapter on the detection of poison in food (Su. 
18) it is the royal sage (rajarsi) Nagnajit 19 who asks Atreya questions during the latter’s 
stay in the country of Gandhara. Gurdalu Bhekin 20 is desirous of information on med¬ 
ical topography (Su. 13), while SusrotarMedhavin, 21 who puts forward his own opin¬ 
ions on the treatment of disorders of the dosas, is instructed by Atreya in this subject 
(Sfl.25). 

In a way similar to what is found in the Caraka- and Susrutasamhita , the 
Bhelasamhita presents accounts of discussions among sages on important topics. 
Subjects of these discussions, which are less elaborate and smaller in number than 
in the Carakasamhita, are the number of the tastes (Su.l2) and embryology (Sa.4). 
The persons taking part in the deliberations on the tastes are Atreya, Khandakapya, 
Maitreya, and a number of other sages. 22 In both Bhela- and Carakasamhita the 
meeting takes place in the Caitraratha forest. In contrast with the Carakasamhita, 
the Bhelasamhita does not attribute the views expounded to particular individuals. 
Nevertheless, as in the Carakasamhita, seven different opinions are referred to, which 
are finally rejected by Atreya, who proclaims the correct doctrine on the tastes. 

The theories refuted by Atreya claim that the tastes are one, two, three, four, five, 
six, or seven in number. The report in the Bhelasamhita differs in some details from 
the one found in the Carakasamhita. 23 

The discussion on the question which part of the embryo develops first is also found 
in the Caraka- and Susrutasamhita. 24 The account of the Susrutasamhita disagrees with 
the versions of Bhela- and Carakasamhita, which are rather similar in the composition 
of the assembly 25 and the views expressed. 26 

(SG.9.7), 27 Bhara 

The Sutrasthana of the Bhelasamhita is in its general outlines of the same char¬ 
acter as the corresponding section of the Carakasainhita, though distinctive features 
are present and the order of the chapters does not fully agree. Some chapters bear 
the same names as in the Carakasamhita: Su.6 (navegandharanlya; = Ca.Su.7), 31 
7 (indriyopakramanlya; = 8), 8 (matrasitlya; = 5), 14 (cikitsaprabhrtlya; = 16), 15 
(tisraisanTya; = 11) 16 (vatakalakallya; = 12), 17 (dasapranayatanlya; = 29), 19 (vidhi- 
sonitiya; = 24), 20 (arthedasamullya; = 30: arthedasamahamullya), 22 (sveda; = 14), 
26 (astodarlya; = 19), 27 (annapanavidhlya; = 27: annapanavidhi). 32 Other chapters 
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correspond more or less to chapters of the Carakasamhita with different names: 
Su.5 (atyasitiya) and Ca.Su.5 (matrasitlya), Su.9 (catuspadabhisagjitlya) and Ca.Su.9 
(khuddakacatuspada), 11 (samasayanaparidhanlya) and Ca.Su.28 (vividhasitapltlya), 
12 (atreyakhandakapylya) and Ca.Su.26 (atreyabhadrakapylya), 25 (rtuvibhaglya) and 
Ca.Su.6 (tasyasitlya). Chapters resembling Su. 10 (amapradoslya), 13 (janapadavibha- 
ktlya), 18 (annarakslya), and 23 (gadhapurlslya) are absent from the Sutrasthana of 
the Carakasamhita . 33 

The Nidanasthana describes nearly the same eight major diseases as the Nidana 
section of the Carakasamhita, in a slightly different order. However, one exception 
should be noticed: kasa has taken the place of raktapitta, though the latter disorder be¬ 
longs to the eight diseases dealt with first in the Cikitsasthana, while chapter twenty of 
that section is concerned with the treatment of kasa. In this regard it is very remarkable 
that the Tuyoq fragment of Bhela, already referred to, reads raktapitta instead of kasa 
in the last lines of chapter eight of the Nidanasthana, where the diseases described in 
that section are listed. This made Liiders 34 infer that the Tuyoq fragment represents a 
more original state of the text than the Tanjore MS. 

The Vimanasthana of the Bhelasamhita differs considerably from the same 
section of the Carakasamhita. Two of its chapters bear titles which are identical: Vi.l 
(rasavimana; = Ca.Vi.l) and 5 (vyadhitaruplya; = Ca.Vi.7). The subject matter of 
chapter three, the title of which has not been preserved, and of chapter four (rogaprakr- 
tiviniscaya) is related to that of chapter six (roganlka) of Caraka’s Vimanasthana. 
Chapter six (rtuvimana) is concerned with seasonal regimen (rtucarya), described in 
chapter six (tasyasitlya) of the Sutrasthana of the Carakasamhita. 3:> 

Six of the eight chapters of the SarTrasthana bear names which are identical 
with or closely similar to those of corresponding chapters of the Carakasamhita: 3 
(asamanagotrlya; = Ca.Sa.2: atulyagotrlya), 4 (purusanicaya: = 5: purusavicaya), 5 
(sarlranicaya; =6: sarlravicaya),6 (khuddika garbhavakrantih; = 3), 7 (sarlrasarnkhya; 

= 7), and 8 (jatisutriya; = 8). 

Some chapters of the Indriyasthana find their counterparts in Caraka’s Indriyastha- 
na: 4 (sadyomaranlya; = Ca.1.10), 5 (yasyasyavlya; = 9: yasyasyavanimittlya), 6 (pu- 
rvaruplya; = 5), 7 (indriyanlka; = 4), 36 9 (gomayacurna; = 12: gomayacurnlya), 11 (pu- 
splya; = 2: puspitaka), and 12 (avakcitlya; = 8: avaksiraslya). 

The Kalpasthana is comparable to the same section of the Carakasanihitii, the order 
of the chapters excepted. 

The Siddhisthana has only one chapter with a title that is also found in the 
Carakasamhita: 1 (phalamatrasiddhi; = Ca.Si. 11). Authorities mentione 

The section that differs most from the Carakasamhita is the Cikitsasthana. Cad»&ias(< 
chapters on rasayana and vajlkarana (Ci.1-2) are absent. Chapters one to nine corre¬ 
spond to chapters three to ten of Caraka’s Cikitsasthana, although their order is not 
completely identical; moreover, the Bhelasamhita devotes two chapters to the treat¬ 
ment of fevers. 

Chapters of the Cikitsasthana of the Bhelasamhita that are similar to chapters of 
the Carakasanihita are: 10 (atisara; Ca.Ci.19), 11 (grahanl; Ca.Ci.15), 13 (udara; Ca. 
Ci. 13), 14 (urustambha; Ca.Ci.27), 16 (arsas; Ca.Ci.14), 17 (svayathu; Ca.Ci.12), 20 
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(kasa; Ca.Ci.18), 24 (vatavyadhi; Ca.Ci.28), 27 (vrana; Ca.Ci.25), and 28 (panatyaya; 
Ca.Ci.24). 

A separate chapter on ksatakslna (Ca.Ci. 11) does not form part of the Bhelasam¬ 
hita, where this disorder is merely mentioned in passing (Ci.4.73; 24.29; Si.7.50; 8.23). 
A separate chapter on mutrakrcchra (Ci.12) is absent from the Carakasamhita , which 
deals with this disorder in the trimarmlya chapter (Ci.26). The treatment of visarpa 
and vatasonita is described in one chapter in the Bhelasainhita Ci.15), in two chapters 
(Ci.21 and 29) in the Carakasamhita. The Carakasanihita does not present a separate 
chapter on udavarta, as the Bhelasamhita does (Ci.18); Caraka describes it in the tri- 
marmlya chapter (Ci.26). The same applies to hrdroga (Bhela Ci.19; Ca.Ci.26). The 
chapter of the Bhelasainhita on siroroga, karnaroga, kantharoga and arocaka (Ci.21) 
has no parallel in the Carakasamhita , which deals with these diseases in a number of 
chapters (Su. 17 and Si.9: siroroga; Ci.26: karnaroga; Su. 18.34-36: rohinl, the only ka¬ 
ntharoga mentioned; Ci.26: arocaka). The Bhelasamhita has a separate chapter on ajl- 
rna (Ci.22), described in the chapter on grahanl (Ci.15) of the Carakasamhita. Nidra 
(sleep) and murcha (fainting) are the subjects of one chapter (Ci.23); the Carakasam¬ 
hita deals with sleep and its disorders, as well as with murcha, in the Sutrasthana (Su.21 
and 24). The subjects of the chapter on pllhan and hallmaka (Ci.25) are distributed over 
two chapters of the Carakasanihita (Ci. 13, the chapter on udara, and 16, the chapter on 
panduroga). 37 Apatantraka, the subject of a separate chapter in the Bhelasamhita (Ci. 
26), 38 is discussed in the Siddhisthana (9.14) of the Carakasamhita . 

Diseases discussed in the Cikitsasthana of the Carakasamhita which are not 
dealt with in the corresponding section of the Bhelasamhita are panduroga (Ca.Ci. 
16), 39 hikka and svasa (Ca.Ci.17), 40 chardi (Ca.Ci.20), 41 trsna (Ca.Ci.22), 42 visa 
(Ca.Ci.23), 43 and yonivyapad (Ci.30). 44 

One of the chapters #f the Sutrasthana (Su.26: astodariya) gives an idea of the con¬ 
tents of the Bhelasamhita in its original, complete form. It enumerates, exactly like the 
corresponding chapter of the Carakasamhita (Su.19: astodariya), the number of vari¬ 
eties of a long series of diseases. 45 Some diseases occurring in this list and not de¬ 
scribed in the preserved parts of the Bhelasainhita are arbuda, bhagandara, sllpada, 
upadamsa, and vidradhi. 

The Bhelasainhita is, as already mentioned, much more concise than the Caraka- 
samh 

teristic of the Carakasamhita , are absent from it. In spite of the large number of dif¬ 
ferences between the two works, the agreements between the treatises of Bhela and 
Caraka are close enough to warrant the conclusion that both belong to the Atreya school 
of medicine. 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to Bhela 46 are: Anantakumara, 47 
the Aiogyamrtabindu, Arunadatta, 48 the Astahgahrdayasamhita, 49 the Astahgasam- 
graha, 50 Bhfivamisra, 51 the Bhesajjamahjusasannaya, the Bower MS, 52 the Brhadra- 
sarajasimdara, 53 the Brhannighanturatnakara, Cakrapanidatta, 54 Candranandana, 55 
Candrata, 56 the Carakasamhita , 57 Caube KyakhQbadasa’s Ajlrnatimirabhaskara, 
Dalhana, 58 DTpacandra’s Larighanapathyanirnaya, Gangadhara, 59 Gayadasa, 60 Go- 
paladasa’s Cikitsamrta , Gulrajsarmamisra, 61 Harsaklrti, Hemadri, 62 Jayaratna’s Jvara- 
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parajaya, Jejjata, 63 the Jvaracikitsita, the Jvarasamuccaya , 64 the KairalT commentary 
on the Astahgahrdayasamhita , 65 Kalyana's Balatantra, 66 Karandlkar’s Nidanadi- 
pika, 61 KasTrama, 68 the Kasyapasamhita , the Laksmanotsava , Lolimbaraja, 69 the 
Madhavacikitsa , 70 Manakavi, 71 the Nadicakra , 72 Nilamegha, 73 Niscalakara, 74 Nr- 
simhakavi, 75 the Rasayogasagara, the Rasendrasambhava , Rupanayana, 76 the 
Sahasrayoga, 11 Sivadasasena, 78 Soiihala, 79 the Tamrasara, 80 Tisata, 81 Todara, 82 
Trimalla, 83 Vacaspati, 84 Viigbhata, 85 Vijayaraksita, 86 the Vivas imhavaloka* 1 the 
Yogaratnakava , 88 Yogendranatha, 89 and Yoglndranathasena. 90 Bhelais alsoquotedby 
the unknown author of the interpolated portions of Niscalakara’s Ratnapvabha . 9I 

The Bhelasamhita was one of the sources of th eMa'din al-Sbifa’. 92 Some scholars 
claim that Bhela’s treatise was known to Ibn STna. 93 

The Tibetan tradition is acquainted with Bhela as a medical authority under the 
name of Gzihs-can. 94 


Special features 

Suppression (dharana) of the urges (vega) of pitta and kapha is described (Su.6.5); 95 
the urges of hunger, thirst and heavy breathing due to exercise are left unmentioned. 96 
The drinking of water before or during a meal is advised against (Su.6.43-44). The 
rule concerning the use of triphala with every meal differs from the prescription in the 
Carakasamhita (Su. 8.19). 97 The main properties of the mahabhutas are slightly differ¬ 
ent (Su.9.15cd-16). 98 The three types of digestion are characterized by three types of 
eructation (udgara; Su.l0.13-14ab). The list of disorders arising from corruption of 
the element rasa disagrees with Caraka’s list. 99 The same applies, to a varying degree, 
to the lists of disorders arising from corruption of blood, fatty tissue, bone marrow, 
and semen. 100 The Bhelasamhita adds a series of disorders due to abnormalities dur¬ 
ing pregnancy. 101 The disorders brought about by corruption of other constituents of 
the body, described by Caraka, 102 are omitted by Bhela. 

Bhela permits the combination of milk and fish, with the exception of the fish 
called cilicima (Su.12.7-8). 103 The janapadavibhaktlya chapter (Su.13), concerned 
with feeding habits and diseases prevalent in particular regions, has no counterpart in 
a separate chapter of the Carakasamhita . 104 Rainy periods are described as dangerous 
and having a high incidence of disease (janamara; Su.13.8-9). The names of fever in 
various animals are enumerated (Su. 13.11-13). The disease called batalika4ajilR^#l£r( 
from other sources, is described as a risky ailment, requiring urgent treatment; its 
main symptom is the appearance of boils (pitaka) in the armpits, groins, and elsewhere 
(Su. 13.14cd—18). 105 Bhela’s ten abodes of prana (pranayatana; Su.17.1-2) disagree 
with Caraka’s list (SO.29.3). 106 The preparation called yavagQ is said to be of eight 
types, while wholesome articles of food are twelve in number (Su. 17.6). The descrip¬ 
tion of the heart (SQ.20.5-6) resembles that found in the Susrutasamhita (Sa.4.32). 
Eight types of sudation (sveda) are described (Su.22), 107 whereas Caraka has a larger 
number (Su.14). Disorders brought about by obstipation (gadhapurlsa) are described 
(Su.23.1-5), as well as disorders which occur when bile affects one of the seven 
bodily elements (Su.25.25cd-29ab). Two varieties of prstharoga 108 are mentioned 
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(Su.26.6); their names are upaksarin and ksarin (Su.26.27ab). 109 Six varieties of kaca, 
linganasa and timira are mentioned, distinguished by their colours (Su.26.1 and 9). 1 '• 
Five causes of baldness (khalitya) and turning grey (palita) are distinguished (Su.26. 
10-11). 111 Bhela acknowledges five varieties of arbuda (Su.26.12), 112 mukharoga 
(Su.26.13), 1,3 bhagandara (Su.26.14), 1,4 and granthi (Su.26.17), 115 four varieties 
of abhisyanda and adhimantha (Su.26.18), 1,6 klaibya (Su.26.19), 117 eye diseases 
(Su.26.20), 118 upadamsa (Su.26.21),' 19 asrava (Su.26.22), 120 pipasa (Su.26.23), 121 
rohinika (Su.26.24), 122 and arman (Su.26.25). 123 Three types of alajl are mentioned 
(Su.26.28ab) 124 and also three types of vidradhi (Su.26.28ab). 125 

Seven forms of satmya are acknowledged (Su.26.30cd-3 lab), connected with one 
of the six tastes or all of them. 126 Seven types ofsllpada are referred to (Su.26.7). 127 
Twenty kinds of parasites (krmi) are enumerated (Su.26.31cd-33). 128 

Two main categories of pramehaare described: prakrtiprabhavaorsahaja, and sakr- 
ta orjanmottaraja (Ni.6.1-6). 129 A variety of unmada caused by poison is absent, as 
it is from the Cavakasanihita. 130 The agantuja type of unmada does not include men¬ 
tal disorders caused by intense emotions, which are classified as mada, distinct from 
unmada. 131 The Nidana chapter on unmada denies that insanity may be the result of 
possession by supernatural beings (7.10). The Nidana chapter on epilepsy (apasmara) 
relates that an attack comes about when one or more of the dosas seize the ten ves¬ 
sels located above the heart, and obstruct the pathway of the mind (Ni.8.3 and 8). 132 A 
supernatural aetiology of apasmara is rejected (Ni.8.13). 133 

An intensely burning digestive fire (tlksnagni) is attributed to the combined action 
of vata and pitta (Vi.3.5). 134 Three types of vipaka are mentioned: madhura and amla 
during the digestive process, katu at the end of it (Vi.3.12). 135 Ten dehanibandhanas 
are enumerated (Vi.3.17). 136 The chapter on the constitutions (prakrti) mentions seven 
cosmic constituents, also called prakrti, consisting of avyakta, mahat and the five maha- 
bhutas, to which svabhava 137 and kala, the five senses, the five kinds of objects of the 
senses, and five kinds of buddhi are added (Vi.4.10-11). 138 

The mental state of the parents during intercourse determines whether the child will 
be of a sattvika, rajasa or tamasa nature (Sa.3.17-20). 139 

The five types of pitta are described (Sa.4.3-9). 140 Two kinds of alocakapitta are 
distinguished: caksurvaisesika, engaged in gross visual perception, and buddhivaise- 
sika, located between the eyebrows and engaged in subtle visual perception (Sa.4.4- 
5). 141 

The description of the digestive fire (kayagni; jatharagni) mentions a somamandala 
(lunar disc) in the centre of the navel, having a suryamandala (solar disc) within it, 
while in the centre of the latter the digestive fire is located (Sa.4.1 led-12). 142 The size 
of the abdominal fire in various animals is said to depend on their body size (Sa.4.16- 
17ab). 143 The main task of a physician (kayaeikitsaka) consists of the treatment of dis¬ 
orders of the digestive fire (Sa.4.17cd-18ab). 144 The view that the heart is the first part 
of an embryo to develop is attributed to Parasara (Sa.4.30). 145 

The view that epilepsy (apasmara) is caused by supernatural beings is categorically 
rejected (Sa.4.29). 146 Rasa is considered to be the most important bodily constituent 
(Sa.4.33). Twelve seats of ojas and tejas (i.e., the fiery element) are enumerated (Sa.5. 
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1). Four classes (yoni) of living beings are distinguished: jarayuja (placentals), andaja 
(oviparous), udbhijja (germinating), and svedaja (engendered by moisture) (Sa.5.2). 147 
The embryo is thought to develop out of six elements (kaya), 148 namely the five maha- 
bhutas and rasa (Sa.5.10). The purusa is described as saildhatu, i.e., composed of the 
five bhiitas, together with brahman, which is avyakta (Sa.5.11). 149 Seven varieties of 
divine (di vya) and seven of human (manusa) character types (kaya) are described (Sa.5. 
15-25). 150 

The six layers of the skin (Sa.7.1) are identical with those of the Carakasamhita. 151 
The osteological system shows some peculiarities (Sa.7.2). 152 

The list of viscera (kosthaiiga; Sa.7.4) omits the pakvasaya. 153 The list of 
pratyangas (Sa.7.5) differs from Caraka’s enumeration; 154 the items listed are: two 
gulphas (ankles), 155 two nitambas, 156 two jaiighas (legs), 157 two pindikas (calves), 
two urupindikas, 158 two parts called sphic, 159 two vrsanas (testicles), the sepha(s) 
(penis), two sankhas (temples), 160 two vanksanas (groins), two kukundaras, 161 the 
basti (bladder), 162 the slrsa (head), 163 the udara (abdomen), two stanas (breasts), two 
bahus (arms), 164 two ainsakas, 165 the cubuka (chin), two osthas (lips), two dantavestas 
(gums), twosrkkanls (comers of the mouth), the talu (palate), the galasundika (uvula), 
two karnas (ears), two karnasaskulikas, 166 two gandas (cheeks), two aksikutas, 167 four 
parts called aksivartman (eyelids), and two aksis (eyes). The transmigration of the 
atman is discussed (Sa.7.7), as it is in the Carakasamhita. 168 The human body is said to 
contain one anjali of mastiska and sukla. ,69 Thelist of sixteen adhyatmadevatas, who 
preside over bodily and mental functions (Sa.7.8), disagrees with the corresponding 
list of the Carakasamhita ; 170 Bhela’s list consists of: agni, prthivl, apah, akasa, 
vayu, 171 vidyut, 172 Parjanya, 173 Indra, gandharva, Mrtyu, 174 Aditya, Candramas, 175 
Tvastar, 176 Visriu, 177 Prajapati, and Brahma. 

Religious elements in the treatment of fevers are mentioned (Ci. 1.46- 51; 2.39-41): 
paying homage to Vrsabhadhvaja, i.e., Siva (1.46; 178 2.40) and Bhutadhipati (2.40), 
as well as the recitation of Vedic mantras (1.49); the exorcist (bhutavaidya) 179 should 
employ the candakarman 180 characteristic of bhutavidya (1.50). A series of opinions 
on the aetiology of irregular fevers (visamajvara) is referred to, rejected by Bhela, who 
asserts that they are caused by sainnipata (2.1-5). These fevers are thought to corrupt 
bone marrow, osseous tissue and fatty tissue on the first day, muscular tissue and blood 
on the second day, kapha and vata on the third day, pitta on the fourth day (Ci.2.6-7). 
Religious elements are mentioned again in the treatment of irregular fevers: paying 
homage to Acyuta, i.e., Visnu (2.40), and Vrsabhadhvaja, i.e., Siva (2.40), as well as 
measures belonging to the realm of bhOtavidya (2.41). 

The Bhelasamhita records that yaksman or sosa presents either six or eleven 
symptoms (Ci.4.7ab). 181 Nine incurable types of kustha, caused by one’s karman, are 
described: pundanka, svitra, rsyajihva, kakana, audumbara, sataruska, carmakustha, 
ekakustha, and vaipadika, as well as nine curable types, caused by the dosas: sidhma, 
vicarcika, pama, dadru, kitika or kitiba, kapalakustha, sthularu, mandala, and visaja 
(Ci.6.18cd—38). 182 The chapter on the treatment of prameha (Ci.7) refers to the 
following varieties: iksumeha, 183 udakameha (also called ambu- and varimeha), 184 
sandrameha, 185 bhasmameha, 186 lavanameha, 187 sikatameha, suklameha, ksarameha, 
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sltameha, raktameha, rulameha, 188 and hastimeha (also called gajameha). 189 

The description of the pathogenesis of insanity (unmada) is remarkable; the 
Bhelasamhitii regards it as a process in which the dosas, seated in the space between 
palate and skull, first affect the manas, then the citta, 190 and finally the buddhi (Ci. 
8.10-12ab). Possession (bhutonmada) is mentioned, 191 but not given much attention 
to. The Bhelasamhitii seems to accept a division of labour between physicians and 
exorcists; the chapter on the treatment of insanity explicitly states that it is the 
task of physicians to prescribe drugs to patients with mental disorders, whereas the 
bhutacikitsaka, the exorcist, should occupy himself with the religious treatment (Ci. 
8.33). 192 Less serious mental disorders, which may eventually develop into insanity, 
are designated by the term mada (Ci.8.12cd-18). 193 

The chapter on the treatment of epilepsy (apasmara) contains a second version, 
different from that in the Nidanasthana, of the pathogenesis (sarnprapti) of this dis¬ 
order, described in the following way: when the mind (citta), due to various causes, is 
disturbed, the heart becomes desiccated; subsequently, vata obstructs the bodily heat 
(usman) and reaches the channel (nadT) which transports water, the person, suffering 
from this ailment, is oppressed by thirst, becomes confused, and develops epilepsy (Ci. 
9.2-4). The involvement of bhutas in the causation of epilepsy is not mentioned, which 
is no matter of surprise, because such an involvement has been rejected categorically 
on previous occasions. 194 

The ama variety of diarrhoea (atlsara) is considered to belong to the kapha type 
of this disease (Ci. 10.11). 195 Varieties of diarrhoea caused by fear (bhaya) and grief 
(soka) are described (Ci. 10.42-43). 196 The chapter on diarrhoea deals with visucT, vil- 
ambika and alasa (Ci. 10.50-59). 197 It is also concerned with annavibhrama (Ci.10. 
60), 198 and, curiously, with ardita (facial paresis), which is a vata disease. A variety of 
ardita, caused by vata obstructed by kapha (slesmopastabdhardita), is separately dis¬ 
cussed (Ci.10 2 .10-12ab). 199 

The chapter on graham refers to the digestive fire as the basis of a person’s life 
span (ayus) and the seat of the pranas (Ci. 11.1); it enumerates the diseases to which 
grahanldosa may give rise (Ci.l 1.9-11); the disorders of the digestive fire are also men¬ 
tioned (Ci. 11.12-1). The chapter on mutrakr cchra (Ci. 12) probably also dealt with mu- 
traghata and asmarl. Special types of udara described, apart from thedosic varieties, 200 
aredusyodara (Ci. 13.10-15ab), 201 udakodara (Ci. 13.15cd-1 8ab), 202 ksatodara (Ci. 13. 
18cd-21ab), 203 baddhodara (Ci. 13.21cd-25ab), 3 * ’ 7§5 

The Bhelasamhitii fails to make mention of the special types of visarpa, caused by a 
combination of two dosas (Ci. 15). 206 

The chapter on sopha (Ci.l7) does not describe the numerous varieties mentioned 
in the Carakasamhita (Su.l 8), but restricts itself to four dosic types and one agantu 
type. 207 The pitta type of cough (pittakasa; Ci.20.8-10) resembles the variety of pa- 
nduroga usually called kamala. 208 

The chapter on diseases of the head and ears (Ci.21) mentions the following 
diseases of the head: saftkhaka, suryavarta, anantavata, ardhavabheda, sirahkampa, 
and murdhasvayathu (Ci.21.1-34); 209 diseases of the ears referred to are: badhirya, 
karnasrava, karnasula, karnasvayathu, karriavata, karnavedana, krimija karnaroga, 
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and raktaja karnaroga (Ci.21.51-77). 210 The same chapter is concerned with the 
treatment of arocaka (Ci.21.38cd-48) and with the origin, symptoms and treatment 
of galasundl, a disease of the throat (Ci.21.49-50). 211 A separate chapter, preserved 
fragmentarily, is devoted to sleep and fainting. This chapter describes the physiology 
of sleep and fainting (Ci.23.1-8), excessive sleep, and insomnia (Ci.23.9-13); 212 it 
ends with some verses on murcha (Ci.23.14-16). 213 

The chapter on vata diseases (Ci.24) is incomplete. It describes the treatment of 
corrupted vata, located in various constituents of the body, refers to the eighty vata 
diseases, and mentions specific varieties. 214 The chapter on pllhan and hallmaka (Ci. 
25) distinguishes four dosic types of pllhan, a disease already described as pllhodara 
in a previous chapter (Ci.13). 215 

A separate chapter (Ci.26) is devoted to apatantraka and its treatment. 216 The same 
chapter is concerned with the aetiology, symptoms and therapy of ardita, facial paresis 
(Ci.26.26cd-32), a vata disease already dealt with in a preceding chapter (Ci.10). 

The chapter on the treatment of vrana (Ci.27) mentions twelve vranadosas (Ci.27. 
15) 217 and thirty-six ways of treatment (upakrama; Ci.27.16); 218 specialists in internal 
medicine (kayacikitsaka) and surgery (salyakrt) are referred to (Ci.27.14, 16, 20). 219 
The chapter on panatyaya (Ci.28) describes four dosic varieties 220 and one specific dis¬ 
order, called panajlrna (Ci.28.9lcd-93ab). 221 

In contrast with the Carakasamhita, the Kalpasthana of the Bhelasamhita does not 
enumerate the synonyms of the medicinal plants dealt with in this section. 

The Siddhisthana is differently arranged, when compared with the corresponding 
section of the Carakasamhita. The first chapter is concerned with emetic and purgative 
treatments. Chapter two deals with drugs administered by way of the nostrils (nasya); 
four varieties are distinguished: avaplda, anuvasa, dhuma, and pradhamana (Si.2.1). 

Chapter four describes the symptoms and treatment of ten disorders (vyapad) 
brought about by the improper administration of emetics and purgatives; these ten 
disorders are: parisrava, adhmana, vibandha, gudanihsrava, hrdroga, sula, parikartika, 
jlvadana, s'iroroga, and pravahika. 222 Chapter five, concerned with clysters, refers to 
divergent opinions on this subject and Bhela’s own view. Chapters six and seven are 
on the same subject. Chapter seven mentions disagreeing views on the best drug for 
use in an enema; Bhela himself maintains an eclectic position (7.2-3). 223 Chapter 
eight is about the ten disorders caused by the injudicious use of enemas 224 and on 
specific enemas. 

Some interesting names of disorders, mentioned incidentally, are: adhyavata 
(Ci. 14.19), 225 amlapitta (Ka.6.1 1), 226 kacchu (SO. 1 1.8) 227 khudavata (Ci. 14.19), 228 
nirvahika (Ci. 16.12; Si.7.45, 48, 50), 229 parsvaroga (Su.21.4 and 6), tapahsphota 
(Su.4.19), 230 and vipatika (Su.11.8). 231 

Many formulae and therapeutic rules find their counterparts in the Caraikasamhita\ 
some recipes, absent there, recur, usually in more or less altered versions, in later 
treatises. 232 

Names of medicinal plants, mentioned in the Bhelasamhita, but absent from the 
Carakasamhita, are: adanda (Ci. 16.69), 233 aranyapippall (Ci.21.30), 234 bhadrodu- 
mbarika (Su.4.12 and 15), 235 brahmabhutika (Su.27.23), candrakasaka (Su.28.41), 236 
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candravalll (Ci.26-21), 237 cataka (Su.27.11), 238 gavadan! (Su.4.5), 239 hemavidarika 
(Ci, 14.12), kadambapuspl (Ci.26.21), 240 kalamanaka (Su.27.10), 241 kapila (Ci.24. 
23), 242 karnamota (Ci.27.2), 243 ketu (Su.27.12), 244 kesamarim (Ci.9.6), 245 kesavatl 
(Ci.26.21), kulaka (Su.27.12), 246 kuliSa (Su.4.13), 247 kumarl (Ci.24.25), kurutika 
(Su.28.32), 248 kutinjaka (Su.28.42), macipattra (Ci.2.31), mahanimba (Ci. 16.70), 249 
mahavalll (Ci.26.17), 250 modakl (Ci.24.27), 251 nikuncika (Si.7.7), 252 nlrakadambaka 
(Ci.24.25), 253 paribhadraka (Ci.8.24; 28.86), 254 puskaravartaka (Su.28.31), 255 pa- 
tana (Ci.2.35; 9.6), 256 rajatma (Si.7.14), 257 rubuka (Ci.21.68; Si.4.32), 258 rupastha 
(Ci.9.6), samudranta (Ci.15.22; 27.5 and 8), 259 sltika (Su.28.32), sukanana (Ci.6.68; 
Si.l.l6), 26i Sukanasa (Ci.26.17; 27.3), 261 sukarf (Ci.2.35), 262 suvarnapuspl (Sfl.4. 
4), 263 svadukantaka (Vi.5.6), 264 takkola (Ci.24.8), 265 turaiigi (Si.7.14), 266 vadhutika 
(Si.8.41), 267 and venucchattraka 268 (Su.28.26). 269 

Some plant names which are characteristic of the Carakasamhita are also found in 
the Bhelasamhita: avakpusp! (Ci.l 6.40), bhandi (Si.4.22), carat! (Ci.2.35), jaya (Ci.2. 
34), kayastha (Ci.2.34; 24.26), kuficika (Ci. 13.27), nalika (Ci.24.8), parnasa (Su.27. 
10), plluparn! (Ci.14.13), potagala (Ka.3.7), rohi§a (Ci.24.24; Ka.4.2; 5.2; 9.1; Si.7. 
14), silodbheda (Ci.l 0.31), ^uskasaka (Su.10.1), svarnayuthika (Ci. 16.79; 27.8), and 
vlra (Ci.2.34; 24.25). 


The author 


No particulars are known about Bhela. 

A number of peculiarities of the vegetable materia medica prompted R.S. Singh 
to assert that Bhela was a resident of Western India. 270 Others are of the opinion that 
Bhela belonged to the region of Gandhara, 271 because that country is mentioned in his 
treatise. 272 


Date 


Bhela is often quoted by later authors, but, as only a minority among the quotations 
can be traced in the preserved text of the Bhelasamhita , 273 the majority are unsuitable 
for the purpose of elucidating its chronological position. 

Ananta’s Yogaratnasamuccaya , a treatise that is probably posterior to the fifteenth 
century, contains a rather large number of quotations from Bhela; some of these, or 
related verses, are found in the Tanjore MS. 274 

Narahari gives, in his Vagbhatamandana, a quotation found in Bhela’s Vimanastha- 
na. 275 

Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha ascribes a number of prescriptions of the Cakradatta to 
Bhela. 276 Two of these form part of the text of the Bhelasamhita. 277 Eight quotations 
from Bhela in the Ratnaprabha are found in the Bhelasamhita. 278 

Sodhala’s Gadanigraha ascribes the formula of dhanvantaraghrta 279 to Bhela; this 
recipe itself is not found in the Tanjore MS of the Bhelasamhita , but is referred to twice 
(Ci.6.51 and 15.39), which proves that it formed part of the complete text, still known 
to Sodhala about A.D. 1200. 280 
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One of Arunadatta’s quotations 281 establishes that the Bhelasamhita was known 
in the twelfth century. Two or three citations from Bhela’s work in a monograph on 
fevers by an unknown author, the Jvarasamuccaya , are said to agree with the text of 
the Tanjore MS, while the majority are notfoundin the latter. 282 The oldest MS of this 
Jvarasamuccaya dates from A.D. 924 283 which establishes that the verses ascribed to 
Bhela are taken from a version of his work that antedates the tenth century. 

TTsata’s Cikitsakalika contains a recipe ascribed to Bhela (248: hingupancaka) 
that, although differently worded, is very close to the formula of the same name in the 
Bhelasamhita (Ci.19.10), which indicates that the text consulted by TTsata in the tenth 
century was not altogether different from the one known to us. 

Toilara’s Ayurvedasaukhya contains a quotation that is partly found in the 
Bhelasamhita . 284 

Vijayaraksita’s quotation is very close to a verse actually found in the Bhelasam¬ 
hita. 285 

The Bower MS describes three gruels (yavagu) attributed to Bhela. 286 Eleven more 
prescriptions found in it 287 form also part of the text of the Bhelasamhita , without being 
associated with his name in the Bower MS. These recipes need not betaken from the 
Bhelasamhita t as A.F.R. Hoernle claimed, 288 who was convinced that the Navanltaka 
of the Bower MS is posterior to the Bhelasamhita. They may well be from the floating 
medical tradition or from early treaties now lost. 289 

The attribution of some gruels to Bhela in the Bower MS indicates that he was re¬ 
garded as a medical authority in early times, as is also apparent from the references 
to him as one of the six pupils of Punarvasu Atreya who wrote their own textbooks 
on internal medicine (kayacikitsa). 290 The Bhelasamhita itself shows unequivocally 
that Bhela belongs to the tradition connected with Atreya and his special branch of 
medicine. A close study of the text of Bhela’s treatise, as known to us, betrays, how¬ 
ever, that it repeatedly departs from the tradition embodied in the Carakasamhita 291 and 
even presents a not inconsiderable number of affinities with the teachings of the school 
ofDhanvantari, illustrated by the Susrutasainhita . 292 A smaller number of details show 
similarities with the Kasyapasamhita . 293 

Data proving that a Bhelasamhita related to the treatise in the Tanjore MS was 
known in the period of Vagbhata are found in the Astahgahrdayasamhita and Asta- 
hgasamgraha . The Astahgahrdayasamhita refers to Bhela’s formula of sahacarataila, 294 
the Astahgasamgraha to Bhela’s ksaragada 295 and sahacarataila. 296 

A collection of formulae called flvakapustaka contains a formula (Nr. 8), also 
found in the Bhelasamhita (Ci.5.17-19). Bhela may be mentioned in an old Khotanese 
fragment of a Buddhist text. 297 

References to Bhela in other works that conflict with what is found in the text of 
the Bhelasamhita are also known. Bhela’s opinion on the application of clysters (basti) 
in children, as recorded in the Kasyapasartihita , disagrees with the view on this subject 
laid down in the Bhelasamhita. 298 

The evidence collected from the references to and quotations from Bhela makes 
clear that the treatise fragmentary preserved in the Tanjore MS is not completely iden¬ 
tical with the work quoted. 299 The chronological position of the preserved Bhelasam- 
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hita can for that reason be determined only by means of internal evidence and the date 
of completion of its MS, about A.D. 1650. 

The structure of the Bhelasamhita , in particular the similarity of this structure to 
that of the Carakasamhita , the partial identity of the titles of the chapters and their 
contents, the contents of the Kalpasthana, etc., make it seem plausible to assume that 
the work is later than the Carakasamhita after its redaction by Drdhabala or of about 
the same date. The affinities with the Susrutasamhita make it improbable that Bhela’s 
treatise is much earlier. Influences from the side «f Vagbhata’s works #r Madhava’s 
Rugviniscaya are absent. The period between A.B. 400 and 750 may therefore have 
witnessed the development of an earlier text into the treatise known from the Tanjore 
MS. 

Clues to the period in which the work acquired its present shape were collected 
by P.V. Sharma. 300 Changes in matters pertaining to religion are perceptible when 
the Caraka- and Bhelasamhita are compared. Both Saivism and Vaisnavism are 
represented in the latter, 301 whereas the former shows an emphasis on Vaisnavism. 
Practices that became current in the Gupta age are alluded to; examples are Siva 
worship on a cremation ground (Ci.2.40) and the practice of candakarman (Ci. 1.50). 
Several types of ascetics are mentioned: kasayavastra, munda, jatila, and nagnaka 
(1.8.14) and mlecchas are referred to (Su.5.25). Tantric influences are also detectable: 
the heart is compared with a wheel (cakra) on which the pranas are fixed (Su.20.4), 
a solar and lunar disc are thought to be located in the umbilical region (3a.4.11—12), 
etc. 

The evidence taken together points to a period after Vagbhata, about the seventh 
century or somewhat later, as the age that saw the completion of the text of the 
Bhelasanihita represented by the Tanjore MS. 302 



Chapter 3 

Kasyapasamhita 


The Kasyapasamhita 1 is the only specialized textbook on kaumarabhrtyathathas been 
preserved. Two MSS of this work are known. The first of these was discovered by Hara- 
prasad Sastrl in Kathmandu in 1898; 2 the MS consists of only thirty-eight palm leaves 
and contains a very small portion of the text. 3 The second MS, much more extensive, 
although incomplete and damaged as well, was acquired by Pandit Hemraj Sarma. 4 
The editions of the Kasyapasamhita are based on this second MS. 5 

Contents 

The Kasyapasanihita is composed in the form of a dialogue between Kasyapa as the 
teacher and Vrddha jlvaka as his pupil. Some of the colophons refer to the treatise as 
VrddhajTvaklya Kaumarabhvtya(92 and 146), VrddhajTvaklya Tantra (227), Vrddhaka- 
syapTya Samhita (324), and BhargavTya Samhita (331). 6 

A story about the transmission of the teachings embodied i n the Kasyapasanihita 
is told in the last chapter of the Kalpasthana (226-227): “The great sage Kasyapa com¬ 
posed, for the benefit of mankind and by order of Brahma, by the force of his austerities 
and seeing it with the eye of knowledge, a treatise, which was bestowed on the sages. 
Jlvaka, the son ofRcIka, 7 free from ignorance and pure, the first to understand this great 
treatise, made a condensed version of it. The sages, however, disapproved of the words 
of this child (i.e., Jlvaka). Thereupon the pure Jlvaka, only five years old, plunged into 
the Ganga at Kanakhala, 8 to emerge again in a moment, full of wrinkles and with grey 
hair. Astonished on witnessing this miracle, the sages gave him the name of Vrddhajl¬ 
vaka, accepted his treatise, and regarded him as the foremost among the physicians. 
When this treatise got lost during the Kali age, the yaksa Anayasa 9 preserved it, intent 
on the welfare of mankind. Afterwards, the learned Vatsya, who was of Vrddhajlvaka’s 
lineage, obtained this great treatise, after propitiating Anayasa. After a complete study 
of the three Vedas, the Rg-, Yajur- and Samaveda , together with their auxiliary works 
(vedanga), and after appeasing Siva, Kasyapa and the yaksas with austerities and devo¬ 
tions, he revised the treatise composed by Vrddhajlvakafor the prosperity of mankind, 
in order to acquire merit, fame, and happiness.” 

This story indicates that the text of the Kasyapasanihita is actually the revision by 
Vatsya of an earlier treatise. The attribution of the Kasyapasainhita to Kasyapa does 
not explain its name, since Kasyapasanihita would have been more in conformity with 
usage. 10 The Kasyapa of the Kasyapasamhita is sometimes designated as Marlca (183 
and 202)" and Prajapati (39; 79; 93; 123; 174; 185; 286); 12 he is once referred to as 
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KaSiraja (363). Vrddhajlvaka is referred to as Bhargava (74; 75; 117; 214; 227; 240; 
331) and, rather often, as Vrddha, Sthavira or Sthavirajlvaka. The name Vrddhajlvaka 
and the story about him refer to kaumarabhrtya as the special subject of the treatise, 
because the first one to grasp this branch of ayurveda is depicted as a wise child. The 
name recalls that of the paediatrician JTvaka, quoted in the Bower MS, and the Jlvaka 
of Buddhist literature. 

The Kasyapasanihita mentions, apart from the persons already referred to, a num¬ 
ber of ancient sages and authorities who for the greater part are met with in other med¬ 
ical treatises. Their names are: Atreya Punarvasu (147), Bhargava Pramati (39), Bhela 
(147), Daruvaha (33 and 39), Gargya (147), Hiranyaksa (39), Kankayana (39), Kautsa 

(152) , Krsna Bharadvaja(39), Mathara(147), Parasarya (147 and 152), VaidehaJanaka 

(153) , Vaideha Nimi (39), Varyovida (39, 153, 324), and Vrddhakasyapa (153). 

Most of these authorities appear on the scene on the occasion of discussions 

touching on controversial subjects. These discussions, resembling those recorded 
in the Bhela-, Caraka- and Susrutasanihita , are three in number. The first one (39; 
Su.27.3) is about the numbers of diseases to be distinguished. The following views 
are enunciated: all diseases, being associated with pain, are one (Bhargava Pramati); 13 
diseases are twofold: nija and agantu (Varyovida); 14 diseases are threefold: curable, 
amenable to palliative treatment, and incurable (Kankayana); 15 diseases are fourfold: 
agantu, and caused by one of the three dosas (Krsna Bharadvaja); 16 diseases are 
fivefold: agantu, caused by one of the three dosas, or caused by all three dosas 
together (the royal sage Daruvaha); 17 diseases are sixfold, because foods and drinks 
have six tastes; 18 diseases are of seven kinds: caused by one of the three dosas, by 
a combination of two dosas, or by all three together (Hiranyaksa); 19 diseases are of 
eight types: caused by one, two, or three dosas, and of agantu origin (Vaideha Nimi); 20 
diseases are of innumerable varieties, because the dosas involved may be balanced, 
present in excess, or deficient (Vrddhajlvaka). 21 Kasyapa declares, as. Varyovida did, 
that diseases are either nija or agantu, but adding that both categories consist of many 
varieties. 

The second discussion, fragmentarily preserved, is concerned with the treatment of 
children by means of enemas (146-147; Si.l). Gargya 22 advances that an enema (basti) 
may be applied in all children, even immediately after biith; Mathara, 23 disagreeing, 
holds that an enema should not be administered in the first month after birth; Atreya 
Punarvasu declares that the first three months of life are unsuitable; the view that one 
year should have elapsed is expressed by an authority whose name has not been pre¬ 
served; Parasarya 24 is convinced that a child may profit from a basti when it is three 
years old; Bhela moves this limit to six years. Kasyapa decides that enemas are appli¬ 
cable when a child is no longer breastfed and has become used to solid food 

The third discussion has the treatment with emetics for its subject (152-153; Si.3). 
Kautsa 25 distinguishes three grades in this treatment; Parasarya, apparently agreeing 
with him, adds that these three grades ought to be related to a patient’s strength. The 
diet after the administration of an emetic is also dealt with; Vrddhakasyapa, 26 Vaideha 
Janaka, 27 and others, whose names are not extant, give their opinion. Some related sub¬ 
jects are touched upon by Varyovida and Vatsya. 28 Kasyapa, appearing again at the 
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end, expounds his thoughts, which should be regarded as final. 

Daruvaha (33;Su.25.3-4) is mentioned once as the one who urges VrddhajTvaka on 
to put questions to Kasyapa on the diagnosis of young children who are not yet able to 
speak. 

Someone, several times addressed as king in the Kasyapasanihita, 29 and apparently 
desirous of instruction by Kasyapa, may be Varyovida, 30 who is called a king in some 
verses dealing with drug treatment in childi^en. 31 

The structure of the Kasyapasanihita resembles that of the Caraka- and Bhelasam- 
hita. The chapters begin with an announcement of Kasyapa, who mentions the title of 
the chapter that he is going to expound. In many cases, it is Vrddhajlvaka who puts 
questions to Kasyapa, who, surrounded by other sages, 32 gives his answers. 

The internal curangement of the Kasyapasanihita was originally the same as that 
of the Caraka- and Bhelasanihita in containing a total of 120 chapters, distributed 
over eight sections with respectively thirty (Sutrasthana), eight (Nidanasthana), eight 
(Vimanasthana), eight (SarTrasthana), twelve (Indriyasthana), thirty (Cikitsitasthana), 
twelve (Siddhisthana), and twelve (Kalpasthana) chapters. The order of the last two 
sections is peculiar to the Kasyapasanihita, for the Kalpasthana precedes the Sid¬ 
dhisthana in both Caraka- and Bhelasanihita. The verses providing this information 
on the sections and number of chapters of each section, found in the last chapter 
of the Kalpasthana, 33 add that the supplementary section, the Khilasthana, which 
distinguishes the Kasyapasanihita from the Caiaka- and Bhelasanihita , originally 
consisted of eighty chapters. 

Out of the total number of 200 chapters, the Khilasthana included, seventy-eight 
have been preserved, partially (foity-seven chapters) or completely (thirty-one chap¬ 
ters): eleven from the Sutrasthana, two from the Vimanasthana, five from the SarT¬ 
rasthana, one from the Indriyasthana, eighteen from the Cikitsitasthana, eight from the 
Siddhisthana, nine from the Kalpasthana, and twenty-four from the Khilasthana. The 
Nidanasthana is completely absent from the MS. 34 

The Kasyapasanihita is written in a mixture of verse and prose. Verse prevails over 
prose in general; the Vimana- and SarTrasthana are, as in the Carakasanihita, mainly 
in prose, as are some stray chapters, such as the RevatTkalpa and chapter fifteen of the 
Khilasthana; the single extant chapter from the Indriyasthana is in verse. 

The work has many elements in common with the samhitas of Caraka and Bhela, 
but differs in several respects, being chiefly concerned with kaumarabhrtya, which is, 
accordingly, said to be the foremost among the eight divisions of ayurveda (61). 35 

The extant chapters of the Sutrasthana describe the treatment with linctuses (leha- 
dhyaya; 1-6); 36 disorders associated with breast-feeding (Su.19: ksTrotpatti; 6-10); 37 
dentition (Su 20: dantajanmikadhyaya; 10-14); 38 piercing of the earlobes (Su.21: 
cudakaranTyadhyaya; 14—16); 39 treatment with oils (Su.22: sneha; 16-24); 40 sudation 
(Su.23: sveda; 24-29); 41 arrangements concerning equipment (Su.24: upakalpanTya; 
29-33); 42 diagnosis in young children not yet able to speak (Su.25: vedanadhyaya; 
33-37); 43 the four pillars of treatment (Su.26: cikitsasampadTya; 37-39); 44 the 
classification of diseases and the enumeration of the disorder caused by vata, pitta, 
kapha, and blood (Su.27: rogadhyaya; 39-47); 45 auspicious and inauspicious bodily 
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marks, 46 and the sattva typology (Su.28: laksanadhyaya; 47-54). 47 

The extant chapters of the Vimanasthanaare about an imperfectly known subject 48 
and about the initiation of students (sisyopakramanlya; 57-65). 49 

The extant chapters of the Sarirasthana are concerned with anatomy, elements of 
Samkhya philosophy, and other subjects (65-69); 50 pregnancy (asamanagotriya; 69- 
72); 51 embryology (garbhavakranti; 72-74); 52 anatomy (sarlravicaya; 75—79); 53 pro¬ 
creation (jatisfitriya; 79-88). 54 

The subjects dealt with in the single extant chapter of the Indriyasthana (osa- 
dhabhesajlya; 89-92) are partly the same as those found in some chapters of Caraka’s 
Indriyasthana, 55 partly absent from the latter. 56 

The extant chapters of the Cikitsitasthana deal with fevers (jvara; 93—95); 57 dis¬ 
eases of pregnant women (garbhinlcikitsita; 95-97); 58 puerperal diseases (dusprajata- 
cikitsita; 97-98); disorders caused by balagrahas (98-105); pllhan and hallmaka (105— 
106); 59 udavarta (106—108); 60 rajayaksman (109—111); 61 gulma (111-115); 62 kustha 
(115-119); 63 mutrakrcchra (120-122); 64 wounds and ulcers (dvivranlya; 123-130); 65 
pratisyaya (130—132); 66 uroghata (132-133); sopha (133-134); 67 krmi (134-135); 68 
madatyaya (135-139); 69 phakka (139-142); disorders in wet-nurses (dhatrlcikitsita; 
142-146). 70 

The extant chapters of the Siddhisthana 71 are called: (1) rajaputrlya (146-149; on 
the application of enemas in children); (2) trilaksana (149-152; on therightand wrong 
ways of administering pancakarman); 72 (3) vamanavirecanlya (152-159; on emesis 
and purgation); 73 (4) nastahkarmfya (159-161; on nasal therapy); 74 (5) kriyasiddhi 
(162-163; rules for patients during treatment); 75 (6) bastikarmlya (164-165; on wrong 
ways of administering enemas); 76 (7) pancakarmlya (165-168; on indications and 
contra-indications); 77 (8) mangalasiddhi (168-169; recipes for efficient enemas). 

The Kalpasthana differs considerably from the corresponding section of the 
Caraka- and Bhelasamhita. The nine chapters which are extant are concerned with: (1) 
fumigations (dhupa; 170-174); (2) lasunakalpa (174-181); (3) katutailakalpa (181— 
183); (4) satkalpa (183-185); (5) satapuspaSatavarlkalpa (185-187); (6) revatikalpa 
(187-202); (7) bhojanakalpa (202-213); (8) visesakalpa (213-225); (9) samhitakalpa 
(225-227). 

The Khilasthana 78 is of a mixed character; it contains chapters on the aetiology, 
symptomatology and treatment, or treatment only, of particular diseases, some of 
which have already been dealt with in previous chapters; chapters on subjects with a 
more general bearing are also found in it. 

The Khilasthana may be due to Vatsya, who added it as a supplement to the Vr- 
ddhajlvakiyatantra after revising the latter. 79 It has been given the same structure as 
the preceding sections. The supplementary character appears undisguisedly in the first 
verses of its first chapter, where VrddhajTvaka approaches Kasyapa and asks him to 
elucidate the causes of irregular fevers, reminding him that he failed to discuss this 
subject in the chapter on the treatment of fevers. 80 

The subjects of the extant chapters of the Khilasthana are: (1) irregular fevers 
(visamajvaranirdeslya; 227-234); (2) the treatment of fevers in general (visesanirde- 
sTya; 234-240); (3) principles of treatment (bhaisajyopakramanTya; 240-249); (4) 
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soups (yusanirdeslya; 249-255); (5) diet and related subjects (bhojyopakramanlya; 
255-260); (6) the dosas, the tastes, and their combinations (rasadosavibhaglya; 
261-268); (7) purificatory treatments (samsuddhivisesanlya; 268-277); (8) the treat¬ 
ment with enemas (bastivisesanlya; 277-286); (9) the aetiology, symptomatology 
and treatment of raktagulma (raktagulmaviniscaya; 286-292); (10) the treatment 
of diseases in pregnant women (antarvatnlcikitsita; 293-304); (11) the treatment 
of puerperal diseases (sutikopakramanlya; (304-316); (12) the treatment of infants 
(jatakarmottara; 316-319); (13) the aetiology, symptomatology and treatment of 
kukkunaka (kukkunakacikitsita; 319-324); (14) the aetiology, symptomatology and 
treatment of visarpa (visarpacikitsita; 324-331); (15) the aetiology, symptomatol¬ 
ogy and treatment of carmadala (carmadalacikitsita; 331-335); (16) the aetiology, 
symptomatology and treatment of amlapitta (amlapittacikitsita; 335-339); (17) the 
aetiology, symptomatology and treatment of swellings (sothacikitsita; 339-345); 

(18) the aetiology, symptomatology and treatment of sula (sulacikitsita; 345-349); 

(19) supplementary prescriptions concerning the treatment of the eight types of fever 
(astajavaracikitsitottara; 349-353); (21) treatments with honey (madhuvisesanlya; 
353-354); (22) the medicinal properties of milk (ksTragunavisesTya; 354-356); (23) 
the medicinal properties of water (panlyagunaviseslya; 356-359); (24) the medicinal 
properties of meat (mamsagunaviseslya; 359-363); (25) the feeding habits of the 
inhabitants of various countries (desasatmya; 363-364). 

The text of the Kasyapasamhita repeatedly refers to its various sections and sub¬ 
jects dealt with there; 81 the name of a particular chapter is rarely mentioned. 82 

The author of the treatise or its revisor, Vatsya, was well acquainted with differ¬ 
ences of opinion among medical authorities, as shown, apart from the discussions al¬ 
ready described, by a rather large number of passages where dissentient points of view 
are taken into consideration or merely registered. 83 On some occasions Kasyapa’s own 
opinion, always regarded as decisive, is clearly stated. 84 On one of these, he appears 
to reject a view expressed in the Carakasamhita 85 

Medical schools specializing in other branches of medicine than kaumarabhrtya are 
referred to. 86 


Quotations 87 

An anonymous monograph on fevers, called Jvarasamuccaya , contains a considerable 
number of verses, attributed to Kasyapa, which form part of the Kasyapasamhita. 88 The 
corresponding verses are not only found in those sections of the Kasyapasanihita which 
are old or at least based on an older version, but also in the Khilasthana. The stanzas 
that cannot be traced can without much hesitation be supposed to belong to Vatsya’s 
revised version of the Kasyapasanihita. 

Some verses, quoted from the Bhalukitantra in the Madhukosa ad Madhavanida- 
na 2.18-23 are found in the visesakalpadhyaya of the Kasyapasanihita 89 The verses 
describing the two samnipata fevers called vidhu and phalgu (visesakalpa 28cd-31ab) 
recur, without mention of a source, in Vangasena’s CiMtsasarasanigraha (jvara 354- 
356) and Bhavamisra’s Bhavaprakasa (cikitsa 1.459-461). Another stanza, said to be 
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from Bhaluki in the Atahkadarpana ad Madhavanidana 2.24, forms part of the vise- 
sakalpa chapter as well (218). 90 

The recipes of the pills against children’s diseases, attributed to Kasyapa in the 
Bower MS (11.1010-1040), are supposed to have been taken from Khilasthana 17 and 
18 of the Kasyapasamhita by V.N. Pandey and A. Pandey, 91 but cannot be traced in 
these chapters. 

The Kasyapasamhita is quoted in Dharmadatta’s Tridosasamgraha. 

R.C. Majundar’s claim 92 that the Kasyapasamhita is quoted in the Bower MS and 
contains many quotations, not found elsewhere, from the most ancient works of the 
Atreya school, is entirely unfounded. 

Special features 93 

The rasa derived from the food is, in a pregnant woman, divided into three portions, 
which nourish the unborn child, the mother’s body and the mother’s breasts (2; 287: 
Khila 9.20). 94 A child whose own mother has died and who is being cared for by a 
stepmother is called kalyanamatrka (4). Disorders of the breastmilk are attributed to 
demonic influences, in conjunction with the dosas (6; Su.19). 95 The group of drugs 
which purify the breastmilk (krlravisodhana; 7) is closely related to the same group of 
the Carakasanihita (Sa.8.56). Foreign bodies in the food or drink of the mother or wet- 
nurse are called vajra 96 and give rise to a disease called stanakTlaka (9—10). 97 Mothers 
whose fine breasts are injured by the jealous glances of other women are advised to 
take recourse to Tantric practices (10: tantravacarana). 

Chapter twenty of the Sutrasthana (10-14) 98 describes the human set of teeth, both 
milk teeth and second teeth; the central incisors (rajadanta), lateral incisors (basta), ca¬ 
nine teeth (damstra), and (pre)molars(hanavya)are separately mentioned. 99 The same 
chapter describes normal and abnormal teething. Particular rituals should be performed 
when abnormalities are observed. 100 Four characteristics of the set of teeth are said to 
have an auspicious or inauspicious meaning. 101 Piercing of the ears (karnavedha) is 
described (15; Su.21). 102 

The effects of the four fatty substances on the dosas (16-17; Su.22) differ to a cer¬ 
tain extent from the views expressed in the Caraka- and Susrutasamhita ; 103 the anupa- 
nas to be used after the ingestion of a fatty substance are the same as those mentioned 
in the Carakasamhita . 104 

Eight types of sudation (sveda) are described (26-29; Su.23): hastasveda, pradeha, 
nadlsveda, prastarasveda, sarnkarasveda, upanaha, avagaha, and pat iseka. 105 The term 
trikathoraka, 106 employed in the verses on sarnkarasveda (28), may refer to the sand 
(sikata), dust (painsu) and pebbles (pasana) of Caraka’s pindasveda (Su. 14.26), though 
the term itself does not occur in its description. 

Four varieties of ajirna are distinguished: ama, vidagdha, saslesman and rasasesa 
(32; Su.24). 107 Visucika and alasaka are described as related disorders (35; Su.25.27- 
28), in the same way as in the Carakasamhita (Vi.2.10-12). Separate disorders, charac¬ 
terized in the same chapter (35; Su.25-30-33), are suskakandu 108 and ama 109 Mada- 
tyaya as a disease occurring in children (36; Su.25.36) is different from the madatyaya 
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or panatyaya in adults, which comprises disorders resulting from the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks. 

The Kasyapasamhita recommends treating mental disorders in the same way 
as bodily diseases (39; Su.27.5). A term used to designate the dosas is dhatusthuna 
(40; Su.27.6). The two main categories of disease, nija and agantu (40; Su.27.8-9), 
are defined as in the Carakasanihita (Su.20.4), but the Kasyapasamhita mentions, as 
belonging to the category agantu, afflictions which are adhidevata, a term akin to the 
adhidaivika category of the Susrutasamhita (Su.24). 

The eighty vata, forty pitta and twenty kapha disorders (41-44; Su.27.19-43) are 
largely identical with those enumerated in the Carakasamhita (Su.20.10-17). 110 The 
Kasyapa- (45; Su.27.49-56) and Carakasanihita (Su.19.3) also agree on the number of 
varieties of each disease to be distinguished. 

Blood and pitta are said to be related to each other, but a separate list of diseases 
caused by corrupted blood is presented (46; Su.27.63-64). m The list of auspicious 
and inauspicious bodily signs in children (47-48; Su.28.6) is more detailed than in the 
Carakasamhita (Sa.8.51). 112 

The sattva typology of the Kasyapasamhita (51-54) differs to some extent from this 
typology as described in the Carakasanihita (Sa.4.37-39 ). 1,3 It adds a prajapatya type 
to the suddha group and replaces the praita sattva by two types, called bhuta and yaksa. 
Nine sara types are mentioned; the ninth type, added to the eight of the Carakasamhita 
(Vi.8.102-114), is called ojahsara (54). 

The Vimanasthana mentions a group of afflictions called aveksitajagada (57 ). 114 
The sisyopakramanlya chapter of the same section gives an elaborate account of the 
initiation of students (57-65). Kaumarabhrtya is said to be the foremost of the eight 
divisions of ayurveda and to be based on the Atharvaveda (61). 115 

The Kasyapasamhita permits the study of ayurveda to students from all four varnas 
(61). 116 The same chapter contains its own version of the divine origin of ayurveda and 
its descent to earth (61): Brahma, after creating the universe, bestowed the science of 
life on the Asvins who transmitted it to Indra, who, in his turn, gave it to the four sages 
Kasyapa, Vasistha, Atri and Bhrgu, who endowed their sons and students with it . 117 
The thesis is defended that ayurveda is not dependent on the Atharvaveda or all four 
Vedas, but that it is the fifth Veda, as important in relation to the other four as the thumb 
in relation to the four other Angers (61-62). 

The SarTrasthana refers to a series of Ave and a series of six seasons (65). A number 
of terms reminiscent of Jainism occur in particular in this section of the Kasyapasam¬ 
hita (65-66). 1,8 The cycle of time is, in conformity with Jain doctrine, divided into 
two halves, called utsarpinl and avasarpinl. Each half is subdivided into three yugas, 
the utsarpinl into Adi-, Deva- and Krtayuga, the avasarpinl intoTreta-, Dvapara- and 
Kaliyuga. The characteristics of human beings in these eras are elaborately described. 
The names for an aspect of the bodily structure, called samhanana , 119 in the four last 
yugas evoke, partly at least, Jain terms: narayana in the Krtayuga, ardhanarayana in 
theTretayuga , 120 kausika in the Dvaparayuga, and prajnaptipisita in the Kaliyuga. The 
life span of a human being in these four eras is declared to be one palitopama , 121 a 
quarter, an eighth of an palitopama, and one hundred years. The same chapter contains 
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an outline of human anatomy ( 66 ) and a brief sketch of Samkhya philosophy (67). 122 

The numbers of bones, vessels, etc., mentioned in the outline of anatomy, agree 
for the greater part with those of the Carakasainhita. An exception forms the number 
of joints (sandhi), which is 381 in the Kasyapasamhita , but 200 in the Carakasamhita 
(Sa.7.14). Some other numbers disagree with those of the Susrutasainhita. 123 

The description of the development of the child in the womb (70-72) 124 largely 
agrees with the Carakasamhita (Sa.4). The lists of bodily constituents thought to be 
connected with each of the five mahabhutas (72) resemble the lists of the Carakasain¬ 
hita (Sa.4.12) without being identical. 125 The same applies to the constituents derived 
from the father and the mother (72), 126 the atman, and satmya (73). 127 The list of seven 
receptacles (asaya; 74) disagrees with what is found in other sources . 128 

The number of bones in the human body amounts to 363 (75), which odd number 
implies that the text of the sarlravicaya chapter cannot be correct . 129 The ten abodes of 
the pranas (pranayatana; 76) are in conformity with one of the two series found in the 
Carakasamhita (Su.29.3). 130 The number of viscera is thirteen in the Kasyapasamhita 
(76), fifteen in the Carakasamhita (Sa.7.10). The number of minor parts of the body is 
eighty-seven in the Kasyapasamhita (76-77), fifty-six in the Carakasamhita (Sa.7.11). 
The total number of the vessels called sira is 700 ( 66 ), ten of which, called matar, are 
the most important ones (77). Peculiar to the Kasyapasanihita is the mention of one 
hundred vessels (dhamanl), originating from each ear, which transport air (anila = va- 
ta) and are declared to be the supports of agni and soma (78); a preceding chapter of the 
SarTrasthana ( 66 ) considers them to be two hundred in number and to have their origin 
in the palate (talu). The pores of the skin (romakupa), which belong to the category 
of minute vessels (77; suksmasrotas), are said to number 200,000 in males, 150,000 
in females (79 ). 131 The quantities of bodily constituents (78) agree with those of the 
Carakasamhita. 132 

The jatisutnya chapter of the SarTrasthana employs Vaisesika terminology (79). 
The female procreational fl uid (sonita) and the male semen are said to be fully formed 
from the age of sixteen onwards (79 ). 133 This chapter declares that the part of the men¬ 
strual cycle fit forsexual intercourse covers twelve days (the fourth to the fifteenth) for 
a brahmana couple, eleven for ksatriyas, ten for vaisyas, and nine formembers of other 
groups (80); 134 this rule is not found in othermedical works. The putrlya isti, aiming at 
male offspring, described in this chapter (81), differs in details from the kamya isti of 
the Carakasamhita . 135 The diet and recommended mode of life of a pregnant woman 
aredescribed in detail (84). 136 The management of labour is discussed (84-86). 137 The 
labour pains, called avl in the Caiaka- and Susrutasanihita (Ca.Sa.8.37-38; Su.Ni. 8 . 
12), are designated by the term grahl in the Kasyapasanihita (85). 138 

The Indriyasthana (89; 1.1.3-4) divides remedial measures into two broad cate¬ 
gories: ausadha (treatment with drugs) and bhesaja (religious treatment ). 139 Grahas 
mentioned are: Skanda,Skandapasmara,Skandapitar, PaundarTka, RevatI,SuskarevatI, 
SakunI, Mukhamandika, Putana, and Naigamesin (90). 140 The same seven types of 
dreams (91; 1.1.23cd-24ab) as those found in the Carakasamhita (1.5.43) are listed. 

The chapter of the Cikitsitasthana concerned with diseases of pregnant women 
mentions parikartika, pravahika , 141 sotha, kamala, hrdroga, vataroga, urdhvanila , 142 
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hikka, and svasa (95-96). 143 The chapter on puerperal diseases (dusprajatacikitsita) 
has a long list of these disorders (97). 144 

The chapter on children’s diseases caused by demonic beings (balagraha) enu¬ 
merates the twenty names of RevatT (99) which, when twice daily recited, protect a 
child from attacks by grahas (100). Guha, i.e., Karttikeya, exposes that he regards 
RevatT, along with her five brothers and her sister SasthT, as deserving of the same 
homage which is paid to himself; the sixth tithi, called sasthT, will be the day on 
which she should be worshipped. Two forms of SanmukhT SasthT are distinguished, 
SutikasasthT 145 and PaksasasthT. 146 A long list of disorders is said to be caused by 
RevatT (100). 147 The chapter goes on with a description of their treatment. The next 
subject is a myth relating how Putana was born, another female demon, who bears five 
names. 148 The treatment of the disorders she may bring about is dealt with (101-102). 
Subsequently, disorders caused by Andhaputana and by STtaputana, also known as 
Kataputana, 149 are described, together with their treatment (102-103). The next verses 
contain the mythical origin of Mukhamandika or Mukharcika, a female attendant of 
Skanda (= Karttikeya) (103). The preserved part of the chapter ends with descriptions 
of the treatment of ailments caused by Mukhamandika and STtaputana (103-105). 

The chapter on uda varta lists six varieties, brought about by the suppression of the 
urges to break wind, defecate, urinate, ejaculate, vomit and sneeze (106); 150 the same 
chapter describes anaha (106). 151 

Rajayaksman is said to present six or eleven symptoms (110). 152 The Kasyapa¬ 
samhita (116) mentions the same nine curable and incurable types of kustha as the 
Bhelasanihita. The dosas involved in some of the varieties of kustha are the same as 
those mentioned in the Carakasamhita (Ni.5.5), with the exception of the two dosas 
giving rise to sidhma. 153 The eight types of mutrakrcchra (120) 154 differ from those 
mentioned in the Caraka- and Susrutasamhita\ 155 asmarT (vesical calculi) and sarkara 
(vesical gravel) are referred to in the chapter on mutrakrcchra, but not characterized. 
The two main categories of ulcers (vrana; 123) are the same as in the Carakasamhita 
(Ci.25.5): nija and agantu. Kasyapa declares in the chapter on this subject (dvivranl- 
yacikitsita) 156 that he will deal with it succinctly, because it belongs to the domain of 
another medical specialism. A series of therapeutic procedures (upakrama) is listed 
(124), without indicating their number. 157 The same chapter (126) enumerates types of 
boils (pidaka), occurring in children: three with an excess of kapha (saravika, kaccha- 
pika, jalinT), three with an excess of pitta (sarsapika, alajT, vidradhi), one with an ex¬ 
cess of vata (vinata), and one with an excess of all three dosas (arumsika). 158 The vrana 
chapter also describes the aetiology, symptoms and treatment of arakllika (128), a dis¬ 
ease unknown from other sources under this name. 159 Another, otherwise unknown, 
disorder, found in this chapter, is amaccheda (129). 160 

The dvivranTya chapter contains an interesting myth on the origin of a particular 
type of boils (ganda) in children (129). This disorder is attributed to an elephant, called 
Duhsaha, appearing in dreams of children and frightening them. This animal, resem¬ 
bling Airavata, was created by Indra in order to satisfy Mahasena. Duhsaha created, in 
his turn, two grahas, called Sakha and Visakha, who, out of gratitude, made him ob¬ 
tain the overlordship of all upagrahas. 161 The treatment of the boils caused by Duhsaha 
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consists of both drugs and homage paid to him on the pancaml (fifth tithi) of each lunar 
month. 

The chapter on pratisyaya refers to blood on the same footing as the three dosas 
(130). A separate chapter is devoted to uroghata (132-133), a disease related to prati¬ 
syaya. 162 Four dosic types of uroghata are referred to. Sopha (inflammatory swelling) 
is said to be of four types (133). 163 The chapter on the treatment of parasitic disorders 
(krmiroga) refers to vidangaghrta (134). 164 Three disorders due to the abuse of alco¬ 
holic drinks are distinguished: panatyaya, panavibhrama and panapakrama (135). 165 
Four dosic types of panatyaya are described (137). 166 

A disease not described in any other treatise is phakka (139-142). A child affected 
by it does not learn to walk at the normal age. 167 Three varieties of phakka are distin¬ 
guished, caused by a disorder of the breastmilk (kslraja), a disorder of the mother dur¬ 
ing pregnancy (garbhaja), and some other disease (vyadhija). Preparations employed 
in the treatment of phakka are kalyanakaghrta, satpalaghrta and amrtaghrta (141); 168 
brahmlghrta 169 was probably also prescribed, because it is referred to. Sudras were ex¬ 
cluded from the use of this brahmlghrta. Particularly recommended is a recipe called 
rajataila, which proved to be salutary to the sons of Iksvaku, Subahu, Sagara, Nahusa, 
Dillpa, Bharata and Gaya. 170 Finally, a tricycle (tricakra phakkarathaka) is described 
as a tool that is helpful to children suffering from phakka. The same chapter describes 
deafness (badhirya) and dumbness (mukatva), originating from a defect in either the 
one or the other half of the organ of speech. 

The last chapter of the Cikitsitasthana is concerned with the treatment of disorders 
in wet-nurses (142-146). 

The Kalpasthana of the Kasyapasamhita is not devoted, as the corresponding sec¬ 
tions of the Caraka- and Bhelasamhita are, to drugs which have a sodhana (emetic or 
purgative) action, but deals with diverse subjects. 

Chapter one (170-174) is concerned with fumigations (dhupa), 171 especially to be 
employed with the aim of warding off demons afflicting children. Substances of animal 
origin are important ingredients of these dhupas, many of which have names. Three 
types of dhupa are mentioned: dhupa, anudhupa and pratidhupa. A story is told about 
Agni who bestowed the formulae of the dhupas to the sages in order to protect children. 
A long mantra should be recited to make the treatment more successful (173). 172 An 
agneya dhupa (170) is regarded as particularly suitable to brahmanas, whereas another 
dhupa, called brahma (171), may be prescribed to brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas. 173 

Chapter two (174-181) is on the mythical origin of garlic (lasuna) and its uses in 
medicine. 174 Garlic is said to originate from drops of the amrta which fell on the earth 
when IndranI belched the amrta forth that Indra had made her drink in order to cure 
her infertility. The properties of lasuna, as described in the KSsyapasanMa (175), do 
not completely agree with those mentioned in other treatises. 175 The medicinal effects 
are mostly those found in a rasayana. Many rules are given which pertain to the diet, 
etc., to be observed after the consumption of garlic. Rituals connected with lasuna are 
also described, in particular a garlic festival (gandhamaha; 180); 176 this festival owes 
its origin to Rudra, who expounded its beneficial effects to Bhadrakall Uma 177 on an 
occasion when he, incognito, begged for alms in the Devadaru forest; 178 the garlic fes- 
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tival was instituted on this occasion as a means to deliver the wives of the sages from 
their childlessness (180-181). 179 

Chapter three (katutailakalpa; 181-183) 181 opens with the claim that katutaila 
(mustard oil) is the m«st excellent medicine in the treatment of pllhan (splenomegalia). 
Recipes are given against pllhan, rules about their dosage, etc. Chapter four (satkalpa; 
183-185) is about the treatment of eye diseases in children. 181 Chapter five (185-187) 
is concerned with the properties of satapuspa and satavarl and their uses in medicine. 

Chapter six, the RevatTkalpa (187-202), forms one of the most interesting paits of 
the Kasyapasamhita. Partly in prose of an archaic type, partly in verse, this long chap¬ 
ter deals with female demons, called JataharinI, who are manifestations of Revatl. 182 
After a long mythological excursus, beginning with Prajapati’s creative acts, a story 
is told about an evil being (asurakanya) called Dlrghajihvl, 183 who was destroyed by 
Revatl This introduces Revatl as the chief character of the chapter. She is transformed 
into JataharinI, a being killing children in their mothers’ womb. Her names are Revatl, 
Pilipicchika, Raudrl, and Varunl. 

The RevatTkalpa proceeds with describing which types of bad behaviour in women 
provoke Revatl’s wrath and lead to misfortune for the unborn child. Behavioural rules 
and rituals serving to ward off the attacks of Revatl are described, as well as many pat¬ 
terns of behaviour resulting in such an attack. The disorders in women caused by Re- 
vatl are many and manifold. The symptoms of these disorders are listed, together with 
the names designating both the women suffering from them and the Jataharinls. 184 Su- 
skarevatl, Katambhara, Revatl, Vikuta, Parisruta, AndaghnI, Durdhara, Kalaratrl, Mo- 
hinl, StambhanI, Krosana, and NakinI are characterized by menstrual disorders or the 
death of the unborn child. The names of the fifteen Jataharinls causing the death of the 
child on the first up to the fifteenth day of its life are PisacI, YaksI, Asurl, Kali, Varunl, 
SasthI, Bhlruka, Yamya, MataiigT, Bhadrakall, Raudrl, Vardhika, Candika, Kapalama- 
linl, and Pilipicchika. Jataharinls leading to the child’s death in a later period are Va¬ 
sya, Kulaksayakarl, PunyajanI, PaurusadinI, SamdamsI, KarkotakI, Indravadava, and 
Vadavamukhl. Some verses on the origin of twins and their characteristics follow. 

The discourse on Revatl continues with an exposition by Kasyapa on the three 
forms she assumes, daivl, manusi and tirascini, which enable her to pervade the 
worlds of the gods, human beings and animals. The homage paid to Revatl by the 
gods and the sages (Kasyapa included) made her endow them with numerous and 
prosperous offspring. This tale introduces the RevatTkalpa sensu stricto, as expounded 
by Kasyapa to his pupils. 

Kasyapa tells Vrddhajlvaka that women who do not observe the rules of dharma 
may be harassed by Revatl and therefore require expert medical care. Women belong¬ 
ing to one of the four varnas or a mixed class (varnantara), as well as women called 
linginl and karuki, are liable to Revatl’s attacks. The RevatTkalpa describes in which 
way these attacks manifest themselves in each of the classes of women enumerated 
and gives details on the expiation (prayascitti) that is required. This part of the RevatT¬ 
kalpa contains long lists of mixed castes, off emale ascetics (linginl), 185 and of women 
belonging to various castes of artisans (karuld) (195). 

This section on the manusl form of Revatl is followed by one on her tirascini form, 
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its five varieties (sakunl, catuspadl, sarpa, matsyT, vanaspati) and numerous subvari¬ 
eties (196-197); this section argues strongly in favour of ahirnsa, because the inten¬ 
tional killing of animals incenses particular forms of RevatT. The Revatlkalpa ends with 
a list of symptoms presented by children afflicted by RevatT (198-199) and an elabo¬ 
rate description of the ritual (varanabandha) to be performed by the physician in order 
to save these children. 186 Successful performance of the rite demands that the physi¬ 
cian be conversant with the matangl vidya, 187 obtained by the great sage Matanga, Ka- 
syapa’s youngest son, 188 from Brahma. The effects of this powerful vidya are extolled. 
Next to it, the rudramiitarigT and its beneficial effects are described. 189 

Chapter seven (bhojanakalpa; 202-213) is about feeding habits and foods; numer¬ 
ous countries are mentioned, together with the foods most suitable to their inhabitants 
(206^207); details are given on the uses of manda, 490 yavagu (gruel), milk, and sugar¬ 
cane juice. 

Chapter eight (visesakalpa; 213-225) has sarnnipata fevers as its subject, their va¬ 
rieties, and their treatment. Thirteen types of sarnnipatajvara are mentioned; due to the 
lacunary state of the text, the descriptions have only partially been preserved (214— 
217). 191 Some interesting verses (217) show that the aetiology of the sarnnipata fever 
called kutapakala was a hotly debated issue. 192 A previously healthy person, suddenly 
presenting signs pointing to excitement of all three dosas, will be covered with boils 
(pidaka) called visasarnjnaka (217). 193 

Chapter nine (samhitakalpa; 225-227) is, as already mentioned, about the origin 
and contents of the Kasyapasanihita. 

The Khilasthana begins with a chapter on irregular fevers (visamajvaranirdeslya; 
227-234). Vrddhajlvaka puts questions to Kasyapa on the aetiology of these fevers, 
because this subject is absent from the chapter on the treatment of fevers in general. 
Four irregular fevers are described, satataka, anyedyuska, trtlyaka and caturthaka, to 
which pretajvara and grahajvara are added. Satataka has the nature of Agrri, dvitlyaka 
(= anyedyuska) that of Vayu, while trtlyaka and caturthaka are associated with the Vi- 
svedevah andlsana. Chaptertwo (visesanirdeslya; 234-240) proceeds with describing 
fevers and their treatment; groups of drugs are enumerated which are sodhana, samana 
and samanasodhana (238-239; 2.57-62ab). 

Chapter three (bhaisajyopakramanTya; 240-249) deals with the classification of 
diseases; a bodily disease is called vyadhi, a mental disorder adhi 194 (241; 3.19); 
pharmaceutical preparations of vegetable origin are divided into seven types: curna, 
sitakasaya, svarasa, abhisava, pharita, kalka, and kvatha (242-243; 3.35-43ab); 195 the 
periods of time at which a medicine should be taken (ausadhakala) are ten in number 
(243-244; 3.43-52); 196 the stages of the human life cycle are discussed (245-246; 
3.7 lab-76); much attention is given to the dosages of medicines to be administered to 
children (246-248; 3.77-102ab). 197 

Chapter four(yusanirdesTya; 249-255) is about medicinal soups (yusa) and related 
preparations (peya, yavagu); twenty-five different soups are described (250-251; 4. 
I9cd-24ab), divided into two (251; 4.24cd-25ab) 198 or three (251; 4.25cd-26ab) lw 
groups. 

Chapter five (bhojyopakramanlya; 255-260) is concerned with diet, satmya, the 
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tastes, articles of food that may or may not be combined, 200 etc.; the combination of 
milk and fish is, as in the Carakasamhita, 201 advised against. 

Chapter six (rasadosavibhaglya; 261-268) distinguishes sixty-two disturbed states 
of the dosic equilibrium (261-262; 6.5-11); 202 the tastes and their combinations (their 
total number is sixty-three) are also listed (262—263; 6.12—19); 203 further subdivisions 
of the conditions which may prevail among the dosas and the tastes make their total 
numbers into 4,160 and 3,073 respectively (265-266; 6.48-70ab). 

Chapter seven (sainsuddhivesesanlya; 268-277) is mainly devoted to treatment 
with emetics and clysters. 

Chapter nine (raktagulmaviniscaya; 286-292) 204 is entirely devoted to raktagulma, 
a disease restricted to women, characterized by symptoms simulating pregnancy. The 
Kasyapasamhita is the only treatise known with a separate chapter on this disorder. 205 
The chapter is of importance because it contains much material on female physiol¬ 
ogy and some related topics. The human body is described as possessing seven re¬ 
ceptacles (asaya), for faeces, urine, parasites (krimi), undigested (ama) and digested 
(pakva) food, kapha, and vata; an eighth receptacle, the uterus (garbhasaya), is present 
in women (9.16). 

Chapter ten (antarvatnlcikitsita; 293-304) 206 is about diseases of pregnant women 
and their treatment; diseases mentioned are: jvara (293-297; 10.4-65), atisara, 
(pra)vahika, parikartika (10.102cd-106ab), 207 parsvopagraha, mukhapaka, aksepa, 
apatanaka, chardi (10.118—127ab), 208 kamala, hrcchula (l0.128cd-131ab), 209 kasa, 
svasa, urdhvanila (10.141), 210 hikka, mutragraha, gulma, vataroga, granthi, pidaka, 
sotha, rohinl, bhagna, and sarpadarnsa (snake-bite); the remaining part of the chapter 
is filled with signs pointing to some disorder of pregnancy, and with aristas. 

Chapter eleven (sutikopakramanlya; 304-316) 2U defines thetermsutika(11.6); 212 
a list of sixty-four puerperal diseases is presented (11.7-13); 213 the three types of 
country (desa) are mentioned, together with the treatment appropriate to women 
living in these regions (11.28-33); due consideration should be given to mleccha (i.e., 
non-Aryan) women and their habits (11.34-36); 214 six types of puerperal fevers are 
referred to, caused by vata, pitta, kapha, samnipata, lactation, and grahas (11.39-69); 
a large part of the chapter is devoted to the treatment of puerperal fevers. 215 

Chapter twelve (jatakarmottara; 316-319) is concerned with rituals to be per¬ 
formed in the first year of life and the treatment of infants; 216 at the end of the first 
month the child is shown the sun and the moon; in the fourth month the child is 
taken to a temple where several deities are worshipped (niskramanasamskara); in an 
interesting ritual to be performed in the sixth month of life, PrthivI is invoked, while 
the child is surrounded by auspicious objects and all kinds of toys; the annaprasana, 
the ceremony of giving cooked food to the child for the first time, should take place 
not in the sixth, but in the tenth month, after the eruption of the teeth; fruit juices may 
already be administered in the sixth month. 217 

Chapter thirteen (kukkunakacikitsita; 319-324) 218 deals with an eye disease in 
children, called kukkunaka, 219 ascribed to unhealthy dietary habits of the person 
nursing the child, and said to be caused by kapha and blood; the symptoms described 
resemble those of a conjunctivitis. 220 
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with matter found in the chapters of the same name of the Caraka- and Bhelasamhita. 
The prescriptions of the Stncikitsasutra are more elaborate that those of Caraka and 
Bhela. Particular to it are prescriptions for the tenth, eleventh and twelfth months of 
pregnancy. 

The Ka£yapasamhitais the only medical treatise that presents Kasyapa as a special¬ 
ist in kaumarabhrtya, whereas many medical authors and works quote from or refer to 
a specialist in this branch of ayurveda who was called Kasyapa . 313 As we have seen, 
the Stncikitsasutra conforms to this tradition. An authority on kaumarabhrtya called 
Vrddhakasyapa is also known from quotations . 314 

The confusion of Kasyapa and Kasyapa has a long history, as attested by an anony¬ 
mous monograph on fevers, the Jvarasamuccaya , a work dating from before A.D. 924. 
This work contains a number of verses, attributed to Kasyapa, which closely agree with 
lines found in the text of the Kasyapasainhita, 315 

The other quotations from the specialist in kaumarabhrtya called Kasyapa cannot 
be traced in the preserved parts of the Kasyapasainhita, which, if the possibility that 
they are in toto from lost parts of the treatise is discarded, proves that a different ver¬ 
sion, no longer extant, has been current. 

The Kasyapa of the Kasyapasamhita is by a number of, chiefly Indian, authors re¬ 
garded as a very ancient authority, contemporary of Atreya Punarvasu . 316 In my opin¬ 
ion, it is not open to doubt that this great Kasyapa, the Prajapati, figures in the work to 
give it the weight of antiquity and has no implications for its chronological position . 317 

Kasyapa’s chief pupil, VrddhajTvaka, although by some considered to be identical 
with the JTvaka of Buddhist literature , 318 is clearly a different person . 319 The Jlvaka 
of Buddhist literature was a surgeon, whereas Vrddhajlvaka was trained in kauma¬ 
rabhrtya . 320 A complication that may have contributed to this confusion is the fact 
that Vrddhajlvaka is referred to as JTvaka in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya, the 
Bower MS, Dalhana’s Nibandhasaingraha, the Stncikitsasutra, and Vahgasena’s Cik- 
itsasarasamgraha. 321 

The names of JTvaka and VrddhajTvaka are connected with each other by P.V. 
Sharma , 322 who supposes VrddhajTvaka, in conformity with his name, to be somewhat 
earlier than JTvaka. 

The date of the version of the Kasyapasainhita from which the untraced quotations 
derive cannot be established. The same applies to the treatise before its revision by Va- 
tsya . 323 The work rewritten by Vatsya may have had Vrddhajlvaklyatantra as its title, 
as borne out by some colophons , 324 which are of the same type as those found in the 
Carakasamhita, revised by Drdhabala. 325 

Vatsya, who introduces himself in the last chapter of the Kalpasthana, which was 
probably the final chapter of the work before he began revising and completing it, is, 
on account of his association with the yaksa Anayasa, who protected the city of Kau- 
sambT, the capital of Vatsadesa , 326 supposed to have resided there . 327 Others interpret 
the name as an indication of his having been a brahmana of Vatsagotra, in the same 
way as Vatsyayana, the author of the Kamasiitra 328 

Due to Vatsya’s activity, the sections of the Kasyapasanihita from the Sulrasthana 
up to the Kalpasthana consist of two layers which can, unfortunately, not be distin- 
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guished from each other. The Khilasthana, an appendix that resembles the Uttaratantra 
of the Susrutasamhita, was probably in its entirety added by Vatsya , 329 as indicated 
by its contents and by the colophons which no longer refer to a pratisamskartar. Many 
chapters of the Khilasthana mention that a particular subject, not dealt with in the pre¬ 
ceding sections, will be expounded . 330 Moreover, some subjects already dealt with in 
the Cikitsitasthana, are discussed again in the Khilasthana . 331 

The date of Vatsya’s revised version of the Kasyapasamhita is elucidated by the 
quotations in the Jvarasamuccaya , the MS of which was completed in A.D. 924. 332 A 
version of the Kasyapasamhita related to the text known to us was apparently available 
to the author of this Jvarasamuccaya , who apparently lived some time before A.D. 900. 
The Kasyaparsiproktastncikitsasutra may point to a version being known in the tenth 
century. Some statements on the qualities of breastmilk, attributed to Jlvaka by Va- 
hgasena (strlroga 341-344), suggest that this author was acquainted with the Vrddhajl- 
vaklyatantra, because the relevant verses may have formed part of chapter nineteen of 
the Sutrasthana of the Kasyapasamhita. Vangasena’s work contains some more verses, 
not ascribed to any authority, which are found in the Kasyapasamhita, 333 

More evidence concerning the date of Vatsya’s revised version of the Kasyapa¬ 
samhita can be collected only from its contents. The references to Jainism 334 and 
Buddhism 335 are not of much avail for chronological purposes. Hinduism prevails 
in the work. The type of Hinduism of which the Kasyapasamhita gives evidence is 
in favour of dating it to the Gupta period . 336 In support of this are the Tantric ele¬ 
ments present: Bhadrakall is mentioned (180; lasunakalpa 108); Tantric mantras are 
employed ; 337 the matangl vidya is referred to (199-200; Revatlkalpa 80); 338 the Si- 
ddhas should be honoured by a physician (37; Su.26.4); siddhamantras are mentioned 
(230). Indicative of the same age are the social structure, reflected, for example, in 
the numerous references to varnas, castes and professions , 339 the increased influence 
of popular religion 340 in comparison with the Carakasamhita , Susrutasamhita , and the 
works of Vagbhata, the geographical terms , 341 and the names of peoples such as the 
Hunas . 342 

Nosological features with a bearing on the chronological position of the Ka¬ 
syapasamhita are the separate chapters of the Khilasthana on sula and amlapitta, 
diseases not yet described as distinct nosological entities by Caraka, Bhela, Susruta, 
and Vagbhata, but appearing as such in the Madhavanidana, where, however, the 
descriptions are so much different that the Kasyapasamhita and Madhavanidana may 
be regarded as completely independent in this lespect. The absence of any influence 
from the side of the Madhavanidana strengthens the view that the Kasyapasamhita is 
earlier and may tentatively be placed in about the seventh century . 343 

P.V. Tewari 344 assumes that someone made changes in the text rather late, in the 
eleventh to thirteenth century. This unknown reviser made Vatsya take part in a dis¬ 
cussion; he also added three lines to the end of chapter nineteen of the Sutrasthana. 



Chapter 4 

Hantasamhita 


The Hantasamhita 1 ' 2 is one of the complete textbooks that deal principally with inter¬ 
nal medicine (kayacikitsa); it differs considerably from the Caraka- and Bhelasamhita 
which focus on the same division of ayurveda. 

Contents 

The Hantasamhita is written in the form of a dialogue between Atreya 3 and Harita. 4 
The treatise is designated as Atrcyabhasita Hantottara in nearly all the chapter 
colophons, with only one exception (1.2), where it is referred to as Vaidyasarvasva. 
Hanta, sometimes addressed as Putra(ka) (1.1.8; III.5.22; III.8.11), 5 receives the 
teachings of Atreya, also referred to as Atri (V.1.1; parisistadhyaya) and pitar (1.8.5), 
who is surrounded by students, on the northern slopes of the Himalayas (1.1.2-5; 
V.1.1). 

The work is almost entirely in verse, apart from a portion of the Sarlrasthana, the 
ritual prescriptions, 6 and the mantras. 

The internal arrangement diverges considerably from that of the other samhitas. 
The number of chapters is 102; one additional chapter, the parisistadhyaya, is found 
at the end. The chapters are distributed over six sections (sthana), the names of which 
are given in the text (1.2.3^-) and in part of the colophons of sections IV, V and VI. 
The name of each chapter is found in the colophon only, in contrast with the Caraka-, 
Susruta-, Bhel a-, and Kaiyapasamhita , where the title of a chapter figures at the begin¬ 
ning. A detailed table of contents is absent. 7 

The Harltasamhita is composed of the following sections: I, annapana, twenty- 
three chapters; 8 II, arista, nine chapters; III, cikitsita, fifty-eight chapters; IV, sutra, 
six chapters; V, kalpa, five chapters; VI, sanra, one chapter. 9 

The subjects of the chapters of the Annapanasthana are: (1: vaidyagunadosasa- 
strapathanavidhi): after the maiigala (to Siva) and the introductory dialogue between 
Atreya and Hanta, an exposition is given by Atreya on the extent of the medical sci¬ 
ence, followed by the announcement that he is going to teach a very concise version 
of it; 10 the next subjects are the qualities a vaidya should possess, the way ayurveda 
should be studied, and the circumstances prohibiting its study; 11 (2: cikitsasaingraha): 
the eight sections of the work, the arigas of ayurveda, and the supplementary anga 
(upanga); (3: vaidyasiksavidhana): generalities on the physician and his activities; 
(4: rtucarya): the types of country, the three divisions of time, the regimen during the 
seasons; (5: dosaprakopa): the stages of life (vayas), the constitutions (prakrti), the 
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different kinds of vayu (= vata), the causes of excitement of vayu, pitta and kapha; (6: 
sadrasavarnana): the six tastes. 

Chapters seven to twenty-three are devoted to the medicinal properties of foods 
and drinks: 12 water (7: jala), milk and dairy produce (8: kslra), urine (9: mutra), prod¬ 
ucts of the sugarcane (10: iksu), kanjika (11), manda (12), yusa (13), fatty substances 
(14: tailavasa), grain (15: dhanya), vegetables (16: saka), fruits (17: phala), honey (18: 
madhu), alcoholic drinks (19: madya), flesh of quadrupeds (20: catuspadanam mam¬ 
savargah), flesh of terrestial animals, mainly birds (21: sthalacaranam mamsavargah), 
flesh of aquatic animals (22: jalacaranarn mamsavargah), and prepared foods, supple¬ 
mented with rules concerning diet (23: annapana). 

The Aristasthana 13 deals with diseases resulting from bad kannan (1: papado- 
sapratlkara), 14 dreams and their prognostic meaning (2: svapna), 15 signs foreboding 
death (3: svasthyarista), 16 unfavourable prognostic signs in a long series of diseases 
(4: vyadhyarista), 17 alterations of the sensorial faculties (5: pancendriyavikara), 18 
afflictions caused by the naksatras (6: naksatrajnana), oblations into the sacrificial fire 
(7: homavidhi), prognostic signs connected with the messenger (8: dutaparlksalaksa- 
na), 19 prognostic signs connected with birds (9.1-12: sakuna) 20 and with objects seen 
by the physician on his way to a patient (9.13-18: darsanarista). 21 

Chapter one of the Cikitsitasthana is concerned with generalities about 

fevers and their treatment with drugs and diet (1: bhesajaparijnanavidhi); the re¬ 
maining chapters are devoted to diseases and their treatment (2-58). 22 

The Sutrasthana is devoted to weights and measures (1: tulamana), the preparation 
of medicated oils (2: tailapaka), clysters (3: niruhabastikarman), sudation (4: svedana), 
bloodletting (5: raktavasecana), and the application of leeches (6: jalaukacara). 

The chapters of the Kalpasthana are about: (1) harltaklkalpa, (2) triphalakvatha, (3) 
various preparations with harltakl as the main ingredient (harltakikalpavarnanabheda), 
(4) rasonakalpa, (5) guggulukalpa. 

The Sarirasthana describes the nature of the human body (dehaprakrti), the origin 
of twins (apatyayugma) and individuals who are neither male nor female (napurnsaka), 
and the formation of human beings (sattvasarnbhava). 

The parisistadhyaya describes the termination of Harlta’s instruction by Atreya and 
extols a number of medical authorities. 

As already mentioned, the structure of the HantasamhitHand the distribution of the 
subject-matter disagree with the samhitas of Caraka, Bhela, Susruta and Vagbhata. The 
differences are so considerable that Harlta’s treatise can hardly be regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the school of Atreya, in spite of the latter’s position as Harlta’s teacher. 23 

The first section, the Annapanasthana, contains the larger part of the material com¬ 
monly found in a Sutrasthana, while the remaining general subjects are treated in sec¬ 
tion four, the Sutrasthana. 24 The Aristasthana corresponds to the Indriyasthana of the 
Caraka- and Bhelasamhita. A Nidanasthana is absent; the nidana of the diseases is de¬ 
scribed in the Cikitsitasthana. 25 

The order of the diseases in the Cikitsitasthana does not follow one of the earlier 
patterns and is peculiar to the Harltasanihita. The angas of ayurveda are represented 
in this section as follows: kayacikitsa, 1-39; salakya, 40-42 and 44-46; rasayana, 43; 
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vajrkarana, 47; kaumarabhrtya, 48-54; bhutavidya, 55 ; 26 visatantra, 56; upahga, 57- 
58; 27 the material on salya is scattered over the kayacikitsa chapters and is found in 
particular in chapters 35 and 38. 

An unusual feature is the presence of separate chapters on sQla (7), daha (17), a- 
mavata (21), amlapitta (24), upasarga (34), sllpada (36), arbuda (37), gandamala and 
luta (38), bhrudosa (41), indralupta (43), and agnidagdha (58). 

The HarTtasanihita describes a number of diseases which are otherwise unknown . 28 
Diseases not dealt with are anaha, arocaka, bhagandara, hikka, hrdroga, ksudraroga, 
medoroga, sukadosa, svarabheda, svasa, and upadamsa . 29 

Verses about what is wholesome (pathya) and unwholesome (apathya) in a partic¬ 
ular disease are, as is usual in later ayurvedic works, found at the end of each chapter 
of the Cikitsitasthana. 

The Sutra- and SarTrasthana of the Haiitasamhita follow upon the Cikitsitasthana 
instead of, as usual, preceding it. 

Authorities mentioned in the Haiitasanihita, apart form those named in the pari- 
sistadhyaya, are: Agasti , 30 Agastya , 31 Atri , 32 Kahkayana , 33 Krsnatreya , 34 and Para- 
sara . 35 


Quotations and references 36 

The following authors and works quote Harita or refer to him: Adhamalla , 37 the Amr- 
tasagara, 38 Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma , 39 Anantakumara , 40 Arunadatta , 4 1 Aryadasa 
Kumarasimha’s Kvathamanimala, the Ayurvedabdhisara 42 and its commentary , 43 
Srlvanesvara Bhattacarya’s Rasaratnadipika 44 Bhavamisra , 45 Bhesajakalpasarasam- 
graha , 46 Bhesajjamanjusasannaya, Bower MS , 47 Brhannighanturatnakara , 48 Cakra- 
panidatta , 49 Camunda , 50 Candrata , 51 Carakasamhita, 52 Dalhana , 53 Dhanvantari, 54 
Dhanvantari’s Cikitsakalika, Vacaka Dfpacandra’s Langhanapathyanirnaya, Visva- 
natha DvivedT’s Rasendrasambhava, 55 Gahgadhara’s Bhesajakalpa, Gangadhara’s 
commentary on the Carakasamhita , 56 Garudapurana, 57 Gopaladasa’s Cikitsamrta , 
Gopaladasa VadTndra’s Cikilsasara, Govindadasa’s BhaisajyaratnavalT , 58 Gulraj- 
sarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayun/edaprakasa , 59 Hamsaraja , 60 Harsaklrti , 61 
Hemadri , 62 Hemadri’s Laksanaprakasa, 63 Jayaratna , 64 Jejjata , 65 JTvanandavidyasaga- 
ra’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasanigraha , 66 Jvaracikitsita y Jvarasamuccaya t 67 
the KairalT commentary on the Uttarasthana of the Astahgahrdayasamhita , 68 Kalya- 
nadasa , 69 Karandlkar’s NidanadTpika 70 Krsnadatta , 71 Ksemasarman , 72 Laksmanapa- 
ndita’s Yogacandrika , the Madhavadravyaguna 73 Magacandradeva, Manikyacandra’s 
Rasavalara 74 Meghamuni’s Meghavinoda 75 Naganatha’s NidanapradTpa , Nara- 
hari’s Vagbhatamandana 76 Narasimha’s commentary on the Madhavanidana , Na- 
rayanabhupati’s Narayanavilasa 77 Nllakantha’s Basavarajlya , 78 Niscalakara , 79 Ni- 
tyanatha’s Rasaratnakara, 80 Paramesvara , 81 Parasurama’s Rasarajasiromani 82 Ra- 
maprasada’s Rasendrapurana , 83 the Rasayogasagara y Rupanayana’s commentary 
on the Yogasataka, the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Brhannighanturatnaka¬ 
ra, 84 Samkara’s Vaidyavinoda 85 the Satkarmadipika , Asubodha and Nityabodha 
Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya 86 Sivadasasena , 87 Sodhala , 88 
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SrTkanthadatta, 89 Sukhananda, 90 TTsata, 91 Todara, 92 Trimalla, 93 TulasTdasa’s Yogasa- 
rasanigraha , Vacaspati, 94 Vagbhata, 95 Vallabhabhatta’s commentary on Sariigadhara’s 
JvaratrisatT , 96 Vijayaraksita, 97 Vinodalalasena, 98 Vfrasimhavaloka Visnudeva’s 
Rasarajalaksml , 100 Vopadeva, 101 Yogaratnakara , 102 and YogadTpika. 

The harltlyah are quoted by Niscalakara. 103 

A work called VrddhaharTta 104 is quoted by Anantakumara, 105 Todara, 106 Trima¬ 
lla, 107 and in the Yogaratnakara. 108 

A treatise called BrhaddharJta is quoted in the Yuktikalpataru , attributed to Bho- 
ja. 109 

Quotations attributed to Atreya or said to be from the Atreyasamhita may be from 
the Haritasanihita, since the work is also referred to as Atreyasanihita. 110 

The following authors and works refer to Atreya 111 or quote him: Aghoranatha, 112 
the Ainrtasagara, 113 Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya, 114 Asvaghosa’s Buddha - 
carita, n5 the Ayurvedagama , 1,6 Bhanuji DTksita, 117 Bharadvaja’s Bhesajakalpa, 118 
Bhavamisra, 119 Bindu’s Rasapaddhati, 120 the Bower MS, 121 the Brhannighantura- 
tnakara , 122 Cakrapanidatta, 123 Candrata, 124 the Carakasanihita, 125 Damodara, 126 
Dattarama, 127 Dhanvantari , 128 Ganesasannan, 129 Gopaladasa VadTndra’s Cikitsasa- 
ra, 130 Govindadasa, 131 Gulrajsarmamisra*s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakas'a, 132 
Hatnsaraja, 133 Haranacandra, 134 Harsaklrti, 135 Hemadri’s Laksanaprakasa, 136 Jayara- 
tna, 137 the KairalT commentary on the Uttarasthana of the Astahgahrdayasanihita , 138 
Kalyanadasa, 139 Kaslrama, 140 Madhava Upadhyaya, 141 Manakavi, 142 Meghamuni, 143 
Moresvara, 144 Narahari, 145 Niscalakara, 146 Raghunatha Pandita, 147 Rajesvaradatta 
Misra, 148 Ramacandra, 149 Rangajyotirvid, 150 the Rasabhupati, 151 the Rasaratnasamu- 
ccaya , 152 the Ratnakarausadhayoga , 153 the Sahasrayoga , 154 the Saligramanighantu , 155 
Sivadasasena, 156 Sivadatta, 157 Sodhala, 158 Sndasapandita, 159 SrTkanthadatta, 160 Sva- 
mikumara, 161 Todara, 162 Trimalla, 163 Vagbhata, 164 the Vaidyacintamani, 165 the Vai- 
dyasastrapravartakacaryanamasamuccaya, 166 Vaiigasena, 167 Vasudeva, 168 Vinodala¬ 
lasena, 169 the Virasinihavaloka , 170 Visnudeva’s Rasarajalaksml, 171 Vrnda, 172 and the 
Yogaratnakara . 173 

Several versions of a medical work associated with the name of Atreya have been 
current, as appears from quotations from Brhadatreya, Kanisthatreya, Madhyamatreya , 
and Vrddhatreya , 174 

The Brhadatreya is quoted by Todara 175 and Trimalla; 176 Kanisthatreya, 177 Ma¬ 
dhyamatreya, 178 and Vrddhatreya 179 are quoted by Todara. 

These works must be regarded, at least partially, as versions of the Harltasamhita 
= Atieyasanihita, since some of the quotations are traceable. 

An Atreyanidana is mentioned in LaksmTkusala’s Vaidyakasararatnaprakasa. 

Quotations from Harlta and Atreya that have been traced or that are related to verses 
occurring in the Harltasanihita are found in the Amrtasagara, the Bhavaprakasa and its 
glosses, Cakrapanidatta’s commentary on the Carakasanihita, Cakrapanidatta’s Ciki- 
tsasamgraha, Dattarama’s Caryacandrodaya, the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Br- 
hannighanturatnakara, Srlkanthadatta’s commentary on Vrnda’s Siddhayoga, and To- 
dara’s Ayurvedasaukbya. 180 

Todara’s Ayurvedasaukbya contains a verse attributed to Atri that forms part of the 
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Haiitasambita . 181 

Vasudeva’s Vasudevanubbava mentions among its sources Atri, Brhadatvi and La- 
gbvatri , which may be related to the works called Atreyasamhita , Brbadatreya and Ka- 
nisthatreya , unless they are versions of the Atrismrti . 182 

An Atrisambita was among the sources of Baladeva Prasada Misra’s Ayurvedaci- 
ntamani , JTvanandavidyasagara’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasamgraha , Ranga- 
jyotirvid’s Vicarasudhakara , and Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary 
on the Rasaratnasamuccaya . 183 

Some verses of the edited text of the HarTtasamhita are also found 184 in the Bbava- 
prakasa , 185 Cakradatta , 186 Carakasambita , 187 Siddhasara , 188 Siddbayoga, 189 and Su- 
srutasamhita. 190 191 


Special features 192 

Although the medical science is said to be eightfold (astadha), the divisions enumer¬ 
ated and defined are nine in number: salya or salyoddharanaka, salakya, kayacikitsita, 
agada, balacikitsita, visatantra, bhutavidya, vajlkararia, and rasayana, while, moreover, 
a tenth division, called upahga, is added to the series; salya heads the list, in spite of the 
fact that the HarTtasamhita is mainly devoted to kayacikitsa; agada deals with diseases 
of rectum, anal region and bladder (gudamaya, bastiruj), to be treated with the three 
varieties of clysters (uhaka = nirfiha, asthapana and anuvasana); this acceptation of the 
term agada is peculiar to the Haiitasanihita; 193 balacikitsita has the same range as the 
division usually called kaumarabhitya; the definition of bhutavidya refers to possession 
by demoniacal beings and does not mention unmada, nor apasmara; the supplemen¬ 
tary anga (upanga) is characterized by the use of cautery (dagdha) in the treatment of 
bruises, wounds, fractures, etc. (1.2). The seasons are described in the following order: 
rainy season, autumn, winter, cool season, spring, and summer (1.4.19-66). 194 The life 
cycle of human beings in general is divided into four stages (1.5.1-14). 195 The charac¬ 
teristics of several types of wind are enumerated, according to the points of the compass 
from which they are blowing, and dependent on contrivances producing a flow of air 
(1.5.24-42). A disease thought to be caused by a strong wind and appearing in both 
human beings living together in a settlement and domestic animals, is called yaksman 
in humans, tilaka in cattle, pavaka in elephants, and vedya in horses (1.5.48). Pitta is 
the dosa to be protected in particular in elephants, kapha in horses, and vayu in human 
beings (1.5.49). The chapter on the tastes (1.6) employs the terms lavana and ksara as 
synonyms. Each of the three dosas is thought to be provoked or pacified by two tastes 
(1.5.2-4). 

The chapter on the various kinds of water and their properties (1.7) deals with the 
subject more extensively than the Caraka- and Susrutasarpbita; 196 it describes the 
properties of rainwater falling in particular months (1.7.18-24); the classification of the 
kinds of water resembles the one found in the Susrutasambita, but the HarTtasamhita 
adds an eighth type of dhara water, vapyudbhava, 197 to the seven of Susruta (1.7.35); 
the verses on the water from rivers (1.7.45-65) mention a large number of names 
and end with the claim that the total number of rivers is 2,100, The rivers flowing to 
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the Northeast are Ganga, Sarasvatl, 198 Sona, 199 Yamuna, Sarayu, 200 SacI, Vena, 201 
Saravatl, 202 and Nila; the rivers flowing to the eastern ocean are Carmanvatl, 203 
VetravatT, 204 ParavatT, 205 Ksipra, 206 MahapadT, Pita, Mutsaka, ManasvinI, Sevatl, 
SaivalinI, and Sindhu; flowing to the West are the rivers Tapi, 207 Tapa, GolomI, 
Gomatl, 208 Salila, MahT, 209 Sarasvatl, and Narmada; 210 flowing to the western ocean 
are the rivers GautamT, 211 Purna, 212 Payasvinl, 213 Vetra, Pranlta, 214 Varanana, Drona, 
and GovardhanI; the rivers flowing to the South are KaverT, 215 Vlrakanta, Bhlma, 216 
Payasvinl, Vibhavarl, Visala, GovindT, Madanasvasa, and Parvatl. 217 

The chapter on milk and dairy produce (1.8) has some verses (1.8.2-12) on the 
physiology of lactation; 218 the qualities of breastmilk depend on the colour of the 
skin of the mother or wet-nurse (1.8.14-15ab); 219 the qualities of the milk of cows 
of diverse colours are described (1.8.16); the properties of dadhi (thick sour milk), 
produced in each of the six seasons, are enumerated (1.8.39-44). 220 The chapter on 
urines has some verses on the properties of the urine of a bull and ox (1.9.13-14). 
The chapter on kanjika (1.11) gives details on this fluid according to the kind of grain 
used for its preparation (yava, godhuma, yugandhara). 221 The chapter on grain lists 
eighteen varieties of rice, the names of which differ considerably from those met 
with in the Carakasamhita, Susrutasamhita and Astahgahrdayasamhita (1.15.1-2); the 
group called ksudradhanya consists of kandu, kapikacchura, 222 kodrava, markatl, 223 
and syamaka (1.15,14). 224 Four categories of vegetables are distinguished: pattra 
(leaves), puspa (flowers), phala (fruits), and kanda (roots, rhizomes, bulbs) (1.16.1). 
Three kinds of honey are distinguished: bhramara, saragha and ksaudra, produced by 
bees making their nests in trees, shrubs and in the cavities of trees respectively (1.18). 
Alcoholic drinks are divided into four types: gaudl, produced from guda (treacle), ma- 
dhvl, produced from honey, paistl, produced from grain, and niryasa, produced from 
the juice of plants; twelve varieties are distinguished: three varieties of gaudl: sldhu, 
gaudl and matsyandl, three varieties of madhvl: madhvlka, madhuka and madhva, 
three varieties of paistl: paistl, arista and jata, three types of niryasa, produced from 
the juice of grapes and the plants called tada and maija (1.9.1—4). Animals are divided 
into the following categories: sulin (tusked animals), 225 srhgin (animals with horns), 
nakhin (animals with claws), 226 svapada (animals of prey), paksin (birds), matsya 
(fishes), and sarlsipa (creeping animals) (1.20.1); other categories are: jalecara (a 
group of aquatic animals), jaladhara (another group of aquatic animals), gramanivasin 
(domestic animals), and aranyanivasin (wild animals) (1.20.2), and: anupa, jangala, 
and sadharana (1.20.2). 

A feature peculiar to the Haritasamhita is the attention given to the influence of the 
naksatras on the course of a disease. Chapter six of the Aristasthana is entirely (fifty- 
two verses) devoted to this subject, neglected in most of the ayurvedic treatises. 227 
Chapter seven describes an elaborate sacrificial ritual (homavidhi), to be performed on 
behalf of a patient; bundles of firewood (samidh), derived from many different trees, 
are employed in it. 

The first chapter of the Cikitsitasthana describes the pathogenesis of fever in a way 
that differs from what is found in other treatises (III. 1.1-3). 228 A series of verses (1. 
4-11 ab) describe chains o f disorders, beginning with fever, resulting the one from the 
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other, and ending in death. 229 Eleven dreadf ul (mahaghora) diseases are enumerated (1. 

11 cd—12). 230 The number of days required for each dosa and group of dosas to reach 
maturation (paka) is specified (1.14-17ab). The average duration of a fever is said to 
be seven days (1.18cd—19). The choice treatment of fevers, consisting of fasting and 
related procedures (lahghana), is described in detail (1.21-33); six varieties are distin¬ 
guished (1.34); 231 lahghana procedures should be employed for six days in vata fevers, 
three days in pitta fevers, seven days in kapha fevers, while samnipata fevers require 
ten days and reach maturation on the fifteenth day (1.36-37). Blood is the foremost 
dosa in fevers occurring in children; in the sixteenth year of life the three dosas (va¬ 
ta, pitta, kapha) have become involved in fevers; from the twenty-fifth year onwards 
fevers are of a samnipatika type (1.38cd-39). 232 

A kvatha is thought to possess six properties (1.41); these should be taken into con¬ 
sideration with regard to the time of its application (1.42-46). Seven types of kvatha 
are described, which have different actions related to their degree of dilution or con¬ 
centration (1.47-52ab). Several rules are given with regard to the administration of a 
kvatha (1.59-64 and 72-74). 

Chapter two begins with verses on the physician, classification of diseases, etc. 
(2.1-25). Diseases are divided into three broad categories: karmaja, dosaja and 
sahaja (2.23-25). 233 The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to fevers and their 
treatment. The names of fever and its characteristics in various living beings are 
enumerated (2.26-35). 234 The exterior of fever (2.36-38) 235 and its mythical origin 
are described. Thirteen types of sudation are listed (2.142-145). 236 Four varieties 
of visamajvara are distinguished: ekahika, 237 dvyahika, 238 tryahika or trtlyaka, and 
caturthaka (2.187-194); an irregular (visama) fever is a fever that affects one of the 
elements of the body in particular: velajvara 239 affects the rasa, ekahika the blood, 
trtlyaka the muscular tissue, caturthaka the bone tissue, while the fever called jlrna 
affects all the elements (2.195). 240 Patients suffering from fever are advised to pay 
homage to Hanumant 241 and to recite a mantra addressed to Sugrlva 242 (2.218-219). 

Fever, seen as an anthropomorphic figure, manifests itself fourfold and causes 
four types of fever: raudrajvara, when appearing like a brahmana, maharaudra or 
mahendrajvara in its ksatriya form, jvaresvara in its vaisya, and kalajvara in its 
sudra form; the symptoms of these fevers are described, together with their, mainly 
religious, treatment (2.220-234). 243 

Chapter three, devoted to diarrhoea, begins with the classification of remedial 
measures, divided into two triads: dosasamsama, dhatudusana, and health-maintaining 
(used in svasthavrtti), 244 daivapathasraya, yuktipathasraya, and sattvavajaya (3.2- 
3). 245 Five varieties of diarrhoea (atisara) are distinguished: caused by vata, pitta, 
kapha, blood, and samnipata 246 Chapter three also deals with jvaratisara (3.7-8, 
11-15, 20-22). 247 The same chapter describes the four types of grahanl and their 
treatment (3.79-108). 248 A complication of graharil is a disorder called the third 
type of gulma; 249 six varieties of it are distinguished: pllhan, yakrt, jathara, kandu, 
malabandha or asthlla, and krimi (3.84-85) 250 

Chapter four describes five varieties of gulma, distinct according to their locali¬ 
zation: 251 yakrt in the cardiac region, asthlla in the lateral parts of the abdomen, pllhan 
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in the middle of the abdomen, candavivrddhaka in the region of the urinary bladder, 
and granthin in the umbilical region (4.2-4ab). 252 Gulma is said to be caused either by 
pitta and blood or by all three dosas (4.8- 9) 253 The same chapter is concerned with 
the treatment of visucika (4.27-38). 

Chapter five describes parasites (krimi) and disorders caused by them. 254 Seven 
kinds of external and six kinds of internal parasites are distinguished; the latter are 
collectively called kincaka. The external worms are called krsna yuka (black louse), 
sveta yuka (white louse), 255 carmayukika, 256 bindukl, 257 matkuna, 258 sironivasinl 
(the head louse), and yastika. 259 The internal worms are called prthumunda, 260 
kincukasamnibha, 261 dhanyahkuranibha, 262 suksma, anu, and suclmukha. 263 

Chapter six discusses the digestive fire (agni) and its three disorders. A slow fire 
(mandagni) is attributed to an excess of vata and kapha or of kapha singly (6.3cd and 
7), an intensely active fire (tlksnagni) to a deficiency of vata and kapha (6.10). 264 The 
latter disorder gives rise to an even more intensely burning fire, called bhasmaka, 265 
and a long series of diseases in its wake (6.1 lcd-13). 266 A few verses at the end of 
the chapter (6.32-36) are about the treatment of anorexia (arocaka), not discussed as a 
separate disease in the Hantasamhita. 

Chapter seven is about colicky pains (sula). 267 Ten types are described: three 
caused by one dosa, three by a combination of two dosas, one type accompanied 
by ama, one type devoid of ama, one arising from undigested food (ajlfnanna), and 
one arising during the digestive process (parinamaja). 268 Two types are added to this 
series: one arising after the intake of food (bhuktopari), 269 regarded as a variety of the 
kapha type, and one, arising after the digestion of the food, called parinamaja again 
(7.13-16). A samnipatika type is referred to in the verses on treatment (4.56-57). 270 

Chapter eight is concerned with panduroga. Five types are distinguished: three 
caused by one dosa, one by all three dosas, and one called ruksana (8.1-2); the ruksana 
type is probably identical with the type arising from the eating of earth (8.11-14). 271 

Chapter nine deals with ksaya (91-102) and rajayaksman (9.103-133). Ksaya (a 
deficiency of one or more of the bodily constituents) is said to be ultimately caused by 
evil actions committed in previous existences (9.1-4), although the immedicate causes 
of each type of ksaya are separately listed. Ten types are distinguished: a deficient state 
of one of the three dosas and of one of the seven bodily elements (9.5-7) 272 Spe¬ 
cific prescriptions are given for each of these, to which are added a series of com¬ 
pound formulae. 273 The second part of the chapter describes the mythical origin of 
rajayaksman, its immediate causes, symptoms, and treatment. A particular number of 
symptoms is not mentioned, 274 nor the involvement of the dosas. Specific types of so- 
sa (= ksaya), comparable to those of the Susrutasamhita, 275 are not described, but the 
causes of these disorders are referred to as giving rise to rajayaksman (10.103-111). 

Chapter ten, about raktapitta, agrees remarkably well with the Carakasainlrita 
(Ci.4) in the description of the aetiology and symptomatology. Eighteen complications 
of this disease are listed (10.16-18). 276 Specific treatments are given for nosebleeds 
(10.35-41), bleeding from the mouth (10.42-50), raktatisara (10.77-79), and bleeding 
from the female genitals (yonipravaha; 10.80-82). 

Chapter eleven deals with arsas (haemorrhoids) and distinguishes five types, 
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caused by each of the three dosas, all three dosas, and blood, to which a sixth, 
congenital (sahaja) type is added. 277 Polypous growths, or warts, subsumed under 
arsas, are mentioned as occurring in the nasal cavities, ears, oral cavity, and corners 
of the eyes (11.19). 278 

Chapter twelve is concerned with cough (kasa; 12.1-45) and vomiting (chardi; 
12.46-76). Eight types of kasa are described: three types caused by one dosa, one 
type each by vata and pitta, kapha and pitta, samnipata, blood, and ksaya; a traumatic 
(ksataja) type is added to this series (12.5-8). 279 Vomiting is characterized as either 
snigdha or rOksa (12.56); 280 five types are mentioned, caused by vata, pitta, kapha, 
samnipata, and parasites (krimi). 281 

Chapter thirteen is about trsna (thirst) and talusosa (desiccation of the palate). Eight 
types of thirst are mentioned: brought about by vata, pitta, kapha, of traumatic origin 
(ksataja), caused by ksaya, ajlrna (indigestion), dry foods (ruksasevana), and fever (13. 
1-3); types added to this series are caused by samnipata (13.7), atisara, and sula (13. 
11) 282 The therapy oftalusosa is described (13.26-36), while its aetiology and symp¬ 
toms are omitted. 283 

Chapter fourteen treats murcha (fainting) and some related disorders. The patho¬ 
genesis of this disease is described as an occlusion of the apertures (dvara) of the five 
sets of twelve vessels (nadika) of the five sense organs, resulting in a sudden loss of 
consciousness (samjnanasa). Six types of the disorder, also called moha, are distin¬ 
guished, caused by vata, pitta, kapha, blood, trauma (abhighata), and alcoholic drinks 
(madya) or poison (14.1-6). 284 Two more varieties, brought about by samnipata and 
ksaya, are referred to (14.13 and 15-16). Related disorders mentioned in this chapter 
are bhrama (giddiness), caused by pitta and vata, tandra, caused by vata and kapha, and 
nidra (sleepiness), caused by kapha, vata and tamas (14-17). 285 

Chapter fifteen deals with nidranasa (insomnia). 286 

Chapter sixteen discusses disorders resulting from the abuse of alcohol (mada- 
tyaya; 16.1-12) and some related illnesses. Alcoholic drinks are considered to be 
beneficial in certain cases, whereas their abuse is scorned. Four varieties of madatyaya 
are acknowledged, associated with vata, pitta, kapha, and samnipata. 287 Disorders re¬ 
lated to madatyaya and called murcha, moha or mada, caused by toxic plant products, 
are dealt with at the end of the chapter. 288 Plants yielding these toxic substances are 
halinl, 289 karavlra, 290 madayantika, 291 mohinl, 292 puga, 293 and unspecified bulbous 
plants (16.13-18). Worthy of attention is the absence of opium. 

Chapter seventeen is aboutdaha (a burning sensation). 294 A separate chapter on this 
disorder, absent from the Carakasamhita, Susmtasamhita and Vagbhata’s works, forms 
part of the Madhavanidana (19), where it also follows upon the chapter on madatyaya. 
The types of daha, described in the Susmtasamhita, are absent from the Harltasam- 
hita . 295 

Chapter eighteen describes apasmara (epilepsy) and its treatment. The verses on 
its pathogenesis (sainprapti), not very clear, ascribe it to the actions of a series of 
excited dosas, namely vata, pitta, kapha, udana, and prana (18.1-5). Types are not 
distinguished. 296 

Chapter nineteen is about unmada (insanity). The types mentioned are those caused 
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by one dosa, a combination of two dosas, the three dosas, and poison (19.1-2); 297 de¬ 
scriptions of these types are absent. Intense emotions are recognized as factors con¬ 
tributing to the appearance of mental disorders (19.3-6). 298 Possession is not referred 
to at all in this short chapter, exclusively devoted to insanity brought about by natural 
causes. 299 The therapy of unmada is said to be the same as that of apasmara; the chapter 
on bhutavidya (III.55) is referred to for specific treatments (19.7). 

Chapter twenty is devoted to vata diseases. The total number of these diseases is 
said to be eighty-four, in contrast with the usual number of eighty (20.1). 300 The five 
kinds of vata are mentioned, followed by lists of the disorders they give rise to. Six¬ 
teen disorders affecting the head, caused by excitement of prana, accompanied by pitta, 
are enumerated: sirahsula, karnasula, sai'ikhasula, asrggada, ardhaslrsavikara, dinavr- 
ddhisamudbhava(roga), nasikopadrava, manyastambha, hanugraha, jihvastambha, ta- 
lusula, tamaka, bhrama, tandra, svasa, and galaroga (20.4-6ab). 30 - Udana, accompa¬ 
nied by kapha, gives rise to the following sixteen disorders: hikka, svasa, parisvasa, 302 
kasa, sosarti, ghantika, 303 hrllasa, hrcchfila, yakrt, vatavami, 304 ksavathu, jrnibhana, 
vaisvarya, 305 plnasa, aruci, and pratisyaya (20.7-9). 306 \fyana causes disorders affect¬ 
ing the whole body (sarvahgaka), the symptoms of which vary according to the bodily 
element chiefly affected (20.10-14); the disorders caused by samana are summarily 
described (20.15-17); these two groups are listed later on (20.31-34). 

The chapter proceeds with the description of aksepaka, caused by vyana, 307 
and apatantraka; 308 the latter disease, called apratanaka by others, 309 presents a 
number of varieties, called dandapratanaka, 310 snayupratanaka, 311 pratanaka, 312 abhi- 
ghatasamudbhava, 313 and asthisandhisaipsuskaka 314 (20.18-26ab). The verses that 
follow are about four diseases: ekahgika, 315 paksaghata, 316 tuni, and pratituni 317 
(20.26cd-30). The description of the disorders caused by the five kinds of vata is 
resumed with a reference to twice sixteen of them brought about by vyana, some of 
which are mentioned: hrtstambha, prsthastambha, urustambha, and grdhrasl (20.31- 
32). The sixteen disorders caused by samana are: sula, gulma, udavarta, adhmana, 
udavarta again, parinama, visamagni, ajlrna, vatagulmaka, parikledl, rasasesa, rasa, 
malavalaka, bandhl, bhedl, and vilasl (20.33-34). 318 The sixteen disorders caused 
by apana are: bhagandara, bastisula, meha, arsas, atikothaka, the two lirigadosas, 
gudabhramsa, gudasulaka, mutrarodha, and vidrodha (20.35-36). 319 Some disorders 
arising from a combination of dosas are added: vata and pitta together bring about 
daha, samtapa, sosa, and murcha; vata and kapha together produce saitya, sopha, 
aruci, and jadya (20.37-38ab). 

The last vata disease described is ardita (facial paresis); three types are distin¬ 
guished, brought about by vata, vata and pitta, vata and kapha. 320 

Many vata diseases which are described by Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata are not 
characterized in this chapter of the Haritasamhita , 321 

Chapter twenty-one, devoted to amavata, is noteworthy, since the early sam- 
hitas do not deal with this disease. The Madhavanidana describes its aetiology and 
symptomatology in a separate chapter, 322 the Madhavacikitsa 323 and later treatises 
describe its treatment. The Haritasamhita. distinguishes four types of amavata: vi- 
stambhin, gulmakrt or gulmama, snehin amavata, and pakvama, to which a fifth type, 
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sarvaiigama, is added (21.5-21). 324 

Chapter twenty-two is about grdhrasl (sciatica), a disease usually described among 
the vata diseases. 325 The HarTtasamhita may be the only treatise devoting a separate 
chapter to it. The varieties described and their dosic involvement are remarkable too. 
The variety called kosthaslrsika, brought about by vata and blood, presents a painful 
swelling of the knees; 326 the second variety is grdhrasl sensu stricto; the third variety, 
called padaharsa, 327 is either connected with kapha and vata or with pitta and vata (22. 
l-6ab). 

Chapter twenty-three describes vatarakta and its treatment. Special types and dosic 
varieties are not distinguished. 328 

Chapter twenty-four, on amlapitta, is of importance in acknowledging this disease 
as a distinct entity. Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata do not regard amlapitta as a sep¬ 
arate disorder, but it is described as such in the Kasyapasamhita and Madhavanida- 
na, 329 while the Madhavacikitsa has a chapter on its treatment. HarTtasanihita and Ma- 
dhavanidzina distinguish an upwards and a downwards moving type; the dosic varieties 
of the Madhavanidana are not mentioned in the HarTtasanihita. 

Chapter twenty-five, on sopha (swelling, especially of inflammatory origin), does 
not present a clear classification. Types caused by one of more dosas and by blood are 
mentioned, as well as types caused by ksaya, ksata (trauma), and other disorders; va¬ 
rieties affecting the upper, middle and lower part of the body, or the whole body, are 
referred to (25.1-10). 330 

Chapter twenty-six is the second chapter of the Cikitsitasthana on gulma, a disease 
also discussed in chapter four. Five dosic varieties are described, caused by vata, pitta 
and kapha singly, pitta and kapha together, and samnipata (26.1-8). 331 A type caused 
by blood and occurring exclusively in women, described by Caraka, Susruta and Va¬ 
gbhata, is referred to in a prescription (26.71-72) that does not make clear whether it 
was thought to be a gynaecological disorder. A type due to blood is moreover men¬ 
tioned, together with a gulma of traumatic origin (ksataja), in some stanzas on whole¬ 
some foods and drinks (pathya) in cases of gulma. Vei-ses on the treatment of sopha are 
included in this chapter (26.62-70). 

Chapter twenty-seven describes jalodara (ascites). Varieties arenot mentioned, nor 
the involvement of the dosas in this disease. The group of disorders called udara, to 
which jalodara belongs in ayurvedic literature, 332 is absent from the Harftasamhita. 
The surgical treatment of jalodara by means of a tube (jalanadl), through which the fluid 
accumulated in the abdominal cavity can be removed, is known to the HarTtasanihita 
and considered to be a dangerous procedure (27.4-9). 333 

Chapter twenty-eight, on prameha (urinary disorders), agrees with the other major 
treatises in mentioning twenty types of this disease (28.1). 334 In contrast with the early 
samhitas, the HarTtasanihita does not specify which types are associated with each of 
the three dosas; it refers to involvement of pitta and kapha, but omits vata in the aetiol¬ 
ogy of prameha. Not all the twenty types of prameha are characterized or mentioned in 
prescriptions. Types discussed in the chapter are ghrta- or sarpir-, jala-, khatika-, lava- 
na-, madhu-, puya-, rakta- or rudhira-, rasa-, sarkara-, sukra-, takra-, and vasameha. 
Names peculiar to the HarTtasanihita are khatikameha, 335 puyameha, 336 rasameha, and 
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takrameha. 337 Unusual too is the term mutraprameha (28.45). 338 The chapter also de¬ 
scribes the treatment of the pramehapitikas (28.26-35ab), without dealing with their 
names and characteristics; 339 disorders mentioned in these verses are somapaka (28. 
33) and mehapaka (28.35ab). 340 

Chapter twenty-nine describes the treatment of mutrakrcchra without giving atten¬ 
tion to its aetiology and symptoms. Chapter thirty contains verses on the therapy of 
mutra(ni)rodha (retention of urine), the nidana of mutrakrcchra, and the treatment of 
mutrakrcchra and mutra(ni)rodha. 341 

Chapter thirty-one describes asmarl (vesical calculi) and its treatment. Some vari¬ 
eties are described without clearly delineating their origins and symptoms. Abnormal 
behaviour during sexual intercourse appears to be an important aetiological factor. Vata 
and blood are involved too. 342 Sarkara (urinary gravel) is referred to as a curable dis¬ 
order of childhood. 343 Surgical treatment is said to be described in the ghrtadhyaya of 
the Sutrasthana. 344 

Chapter thirty-two is about vrsanavrddhi or andavrddhi (swelling of the scrotum). 
Four dosic types are mentioned, caused by vata, pitta, kapha, and samnipata. 345 

Chapter thirty-three on visarpa (erysipelas) distinguishes eight types, originating 
from one dosa, two dosas, blood, and samnipata. 346 The types connected with two do¬ 
sas, called ajheya, granthika and kardama, are caused by vata and pitta, pitta and kapha, 
vata and kapha respectively. 347 

Chapter thirty-four is remarkable in describing a group of four diseases, collec¬ 
tively called upasarga, which means that they are regarded as infectious. 348 Vata and 
blood are thought to be involved in the causation of these disorders. The group con¬ 
sists of ksudraka, antaka, ghora, and masurika. Ksudraka, caused by pitta and blood, 
occurs in the season of spring and is characterized by pustules which resemble burns 
(agnidagdhavat). Masurika is a disease with pustules which are round (vartula), like 
masurika (lentils); the pustules become festering and disappear within a short time (34. 
1-6). The verses on the treatment of these diseases begin with the advice to employ se¬ 
cret protective rituals (guptakara raksayogavidhana) and to avoid contact with people 
belonging to the lower classes (34.7). Prescriptions against ksudraka and ghora follow 
(34.8-17). The chapter proceeds with the description of an infectious fever (upasarga- 
jvara) with haematuria (raktamutra) and diarrhoea (34.18-21). The chapter ends with 
counsels suitable in all cases of upasarga, now called ksudrika, and with rituals to be 
performed after recovery (34.22-26). 

Chapter thirty-five, on ulcers (vrana), describes types associated with one dosa, two 
dosas, and samnipata. 349 Nadi vranas (fistules)are referred to (35.1-9). 350 The verses 
on treatment prescribe ointments and lotions; surgical treatment is a neglected topic 
(35.10-27). 

Chapter thirty-six describes sllpada (elephantiasis) and its four types, connected 
with vata, pitta, kapha, and samnipata. 351 A type affecting the fatty tissue (medas) in 
particular is called valmlka (36.1-4ab). 352 The treatment of sllpada is the same as that 
of vrana. The presence of a separate chapter on sllpada in the Hantasamhita is a re¬ 
markable feature, in line with the Madhavanidana , which also deals with it separately. 

Chapter thirty-seven may be unique in ayurvedic literature in being entirely de- 
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voted to arbuda, a local swelling of relatively large size. 353 Four varieties are described, 
arising from vata, pitta, kapha, and samnipata. 354 

Chapter thirty-eight describes two diseases, gandamala and luta(vrana). 355 Four 
varieties of gandamala are distinguished, brought about by vata, pitta, kapha, and sam¬ 
nipata (38.1-3). This is a unique feature, since gandamala is not divided into a number 
of varieties in any other medical treatise. 356 The disorder called luta is described as 
a deep ulcer (vrana) with a purulent discharge (puyavisrava) (38.14-16), while some 
small animal, the luta, is supposed to live inside (38.17-20). 357 Seven kinds of luta are 
distinguished and characterized with l-egard to their form, colour and location: rohinl, 
visada, vijaya, (vi)bhedinl, kantarl, vajrapuspa, and indrayudha (38.4-16). The treat¬ 
ment of luta(vrana) aims at curing the ulcer and killing the animal inside (38.17-23). 
The therapy of gandamala is referred to in passing, together with an otherwise unknown 
disease called prakantaka (38.18). 

Chapter thirty-nine is devoted to kustha. As usual in ayurvedic treatises, eighteen 
types are referred to (39.3), but these are not divided into two large groups. 358 The 
list with the types of kustha comprises only fourteen items: kapalaka, 359 udumbara, 
dadrumandala(ka), visarpaka, hastibala, 360 kina, gojihvaka, (lohita)mandala, vaipa- 
dika, 361 carmadala, visphotaka, bahuvrana, kandu, and vicarcf 362 (39.5-6). Two more 
types are referred to in the verses on treatment: citrakustha (39.59) or citraka (39.54), 
and pama (39.47 and 49); the two remaining types are not mentioned in the chapter. 
Harlta’s visarpaka, hastibala or gajacarman, kina, gojihvaka and kandti do not occur in 
the lists found in other works; the nature of visarpaka remains unclear, but gajajarman 
is the equivalent of what is commonly called carmakustha, 363 kina of kitima, 364 
gojihvaka of rsyajihvaka, 365 bahuvrana of sataruska, 366 kandu of alasaka. 367 Kustha 
types mentioned in many ayurvedic texts and absent from the Han't asamhita are 
ekakustha, kakanaka, pundarlka, rakasa, sidhma, sthularuska, and svitra. 368 

Twelve among the fourteen types listed in the HarTtasamhita are characterized (39. 
7-12); the characteristics of kina and carmadala are omitted. Signs brought about by 
the dosas are enumerated, as well as the symptoms when one of the seven bodily el¬ 
ements is chiefly affected (39.13-18). The remaining part of the chapter is concerned 
with treatment. 

Chapter forty is the first of a series of chapters belonging to the division of ayurveda 
called salakya and describes diseases of the head (siroroga). Types distinguished are 
those caused by vata, pitta, kapha, blood (rakta), vata and rakta, samnipata, and para¬ 
sites (krimi); 369 pitta is thought to be the chief causative agent. Additional diseases of 
the head are ardhasTrsa 370 and dinavrddhikara 371 (40.1-3). Absent are anantavata 372 
and sankhaka. 373 Upaslrsaka 374 is mentioned in the verses on treatment. 

Chapter forty-one describes a disease that is peculiar to the Harltasamhita. This dis¬ 
ease, called bhrudosa, is caused by excessive reading and looking at minute or distant 
objects. Vata, pitta and blood are involved in it. The disorder is characterized by pains 
in the region of the eyebrows (bhru) and eye complaints (41.1-3). 

Chapter forty-two is about diseases of the nose (nasaroga), caused by one of the 
dosas, blood, and parasites (krimi). 375 

Chapter forty-three constitutes the only example known in ayurvedic literature of 
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a chapter entirely devoted to indralupta (baldness), also called khallataka. 376 Five va¬ 
rieties are mentioned, caused by vata, pitta, kapha, blood, and sainnipata. 377 

Chapter forty-four is concerned with diseases of the ears (karnaroga). Types dis¬ 
tinguished are those caused by one of the three dosas, a combination of two dosas, all 
three dosas, parasites (krimi), ulcers (vrana), a trauma (abhighata), a wound (ksata), 
and lutidosa. A type occurring in childhood is mentioned as well (44.1-6). Karnasula 
is referred to in the verses on treatment (44.11) , 378 

Chapter forty-five deals with eye diseases (netraroga), distinguished into types aris- 
ingf romvata,pitta, kapha, blood, twodosas, and allthreedosas (45.1-5). 379 Fourtypes 
of inflammation (puspa) aredescribed, caused by vata, pitta, kapha, and sarnnipata (45. 
14-18). Specific eye diseases mentioned in passing are timira, kanJu, patala, arbuda, 
ratryandhya (45.20), kaca, and nllika(45.21), 380 as well as disorders caused by wounds 
(ksata), a trauma (abhighata), grief, and burns (45.21). Five varieties of cataract (patala) 
are characterized, associated with vata, pitta, kapha, blood, and sainnipata. 381 

Chapter forty-six, the last one on salakya, describes the diseases of the oral cav¬ 
ity (mukharoga). Diseases of the lips (ostharoga) are attributed to vata, pitta and blood 
(46.1-4), 382 diseases of the teeth to vata, pitta, kapha, blood and parasites (46.5-8), 383 
diseases of the tongue to vata,pitta, kapha, blood, and sainnipata (46.17-25), 384 a dis¬ 
ease of the uvula or larynx (ghantika) to kapha (46.26), a disease of the root of the 
tongue and pharynx (kanthasandhi) to kapha and blood (46.27-28ab); bleeding from 
a granthi in the throat is also referred to (46.28cd-30ab). 385 The chapter ends with a 
description of galasundika and its treatment (46.33-39). 386 

Chapter forty-seven is about vajikarana (aphrodisiacs). Several types of klaibya 
(impotence) are described without an adequate characterization. Types mentioned 
are those caused by suppression of the sexual urge (nirodha), excessive intercourse 
(ativyavaya), old age (vayas), mental disorders (the manasa type), deficiency of the 
semen (retahksaya), and a constitutional abnormality (sahaja). 387 

Chapter forty-eight, the first of a series on gynaecology and obstetrics, 388 deals 
with infertility (vandhyatva) in women. Six types are distinguished: one type caused 
by intercourse before puberty, four types called kakavandhya, anapatya, garbhasravl, 
and mrtavatsa, and one type caused by weakness (balaksaya, dhatuksaya) (48.1-8). 389 
Characteristics of these types are not given. 390 Dosic types of infertility are also de¬ 
scribed (48.13-25). 391 

Chapter forty-nine describes dietary rules during the ten months of pregnancy 
(garbhopacara) 392 and the handling of the longings of pregnant women (dohada). 393 

Chapter fifty is about the treatment of abortion, immature and premature birth (ca- 
litagarbha), which may occur during the first to eighth months of pregnancy. Chapter 
fifty-one describes the treatment of eight disorders occurring during pregnancy: hrlla- 
sa (nausea), chardi (vomiting), sosa (emaciation), jvara, sotha, aruci, vivarnatva (an 
abnormal colour of the skin), and atlsara (5 1.1). 394 Additional disorders mentioned are 
vibandha, vidradhi, mutrarodha (51.10-11), and garbhacala (abortion) (51.12). 

Chapter iifty-two is concerned with mudhagarbha (malposition of the foetus) (51. 
5-8) 395 and mrtagarbha (death of the foetus) (51.9-10). 396 Varieties of mudhagarbha 
associated with one, two and three dosas are described (52.1-8), as well as disorders 
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caused by blood and pitta (52.15). Mudhagarba is treated with drugs and by means of 
surgical procedures (52.11-17). 397 The chapter contains some prescriptions assuring a 
safe delivery (52.18-21), 398 and two mantras having the same end in view (52.22-23 
and 26-28); a yantra is also described (52.24-25). 399 One of the mantras refers to a Ra- 
ksasl, called Surasa, living in the Himalayas, the sound of whose ankle bells (nupura) 
guarantees an uncomplicated parturition. 

Chapter fifty-three describes the regimen of a woman in childbed (sutikopaca- 
ra); 400 some rituals to be performed on behalf of the child are also mentioned: jataka 
(= jatakarman), 401 namakarman, 402 karnavedhana, 403 vastrabandha, 404 and vivaha 
(the marriage ceremonies) (53.6-7). 405 

Chapter fifty-four deals with children’s diseases (balaroga). The child’s health may 
be affected by five disorders of the breastmilk (kslradosa): ghana-, usna-, amla-, alpa-, 
and ksaraksTra (54.1-7). 406 One of these, ghanakslra, may give rise to the disease called 
utphullikaor utphullakuksita (54.3 and 9-13). 407 The chapter proceeds with verses on 
a long series of ailments that may occur in children and their treatment (54.14-30). 
The last part of the chapter describes disorders caused by the attacks of female demons 
(Putana) and the appropriate rituals to appease them (54.31-54). 408 The verses on this 
subject, which may be quoted from a Kaumaratantra , mention two series of eight of 
these malignant beings, who seize a child on the first to eighth day of its life. Their 
names are Lohita, Revatl, DhvanksT or VayasI, Kumar!, SakunI, Siva, UrdhvakesI, and 
Sena, or RohinT, Vijaya, Kali, Krttika, Dakin!, 409 Nisa, BhutakesI, and Krsang!. 410 The 
second series of names is absent from the verses on treatment. 

Chapter fifty-five is concerned with bhutavidya (demonology) 411 and describes 
malignant beings (graha) able to cause possession syndromes (avesa). Ten of these 
beings, 412 called grahanayaka, are mentioned, together with the symptoms, both 
physical and mental, they bring about (55.2-18): Aindra, Agneya, Yama, Nairrta, 
Varuna, Maruta, Kubera or Yaksaraj, Aisanya, Grahaka, and Paisacika. The treatment 
of the disorders caused by these grahas is of a mixed character and consists of drugs, 
rituals, and mantras (55.19-28). 

Poisons and the treatment of poisoning (visatantra) constitute the subject of chap¬ 
ter fifty-six. Eight kinds of poison of vegetable origin are described: srngika, vatsana- 
bha, sariigavera or samgavairika, daraka, kalakuta, sankha, satsukanduka, and hala- 
hala, which can be distinguished by their colour (56. l-5ab). 413 The treatment of poi¬ 
soning consists of the administration of drugs, accompanied by mantras (56.5cd-17). 
Eight types of poisonous animals are listed, together with the symptoms caused by their 
bites: darvlkara, mandalin, rajlmant, gundasa, vrscika, goraka, khandabinduka, and a 
group consisting of alarka, musa and marjara (56.18-24). The treatment is of a com¬ 
posite character again (56.25-31). 414 

Chapter fifty-seven deals with surgical subjects and describes wounds and frac¬ 
tures, together with their treatment (57.1-13). Eight types of trauma are distinguished: 
chinna, bhinna, bhagna, ghrsta, pista, asphalita, samprahara, and samghata. 415 The 
removal of foreign bodies (salyoddhara) is the next subject (57.14-28). Two sets of 
twelve surgical instruments are enumerated. The twelve blunt instruments (yantra) 
are: prabandha (bandages), godhamukha, 416 vajramukha, 417 samdamsa, 418 cakra- 
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lerti, 419 kahkapada, 420 anaka, 421 srngaka, 422 kundala, 423 sffvatsa, 424 sauvatsika, 425 
and pancavaktra; 426 the twelve sharp instruments (sastra) are: ardhacandra, 42 7 vrl- 
himukha, 428 kahkapattra, 429 kutharika, 430 karavlrakapattra, 431 salakakarapattraka, 432 
badisa, 433 grdhrapada, 434 sulin, 435 and ghanamudgara 436 ( 57.16-20). 437 The remain¬ 
ing part of the chapter (57.29-46) is about the treatment of fractures (bhagna) and 
wounds. 

Chapter fifty-eight describes burns caused by cauterization (agnidagdha) and their 
treatment. Four types are distinguished: Tsaddagdha, madhyadagdha, atidagdha, and 
samyagdagdha (58. l-5ab). 438 The chapter ends with a verse on the treatment of a com¬ 
plication (upaghata) resulting from the injudicious employment of smoking (dhumapa- 
na) for medicinal purposes. 

Chapter one of the Sutrasthana is on weights and measures (tulamana). Two sys¬ 
tems are described; the first system resembles the kalinga, the second the magadhama- 
na. 439 The average quantities to be prescribed of a series of medicinal substances are 
mentioned. 

Chapter two is about the different types of medicated oils and their indications 
(tailapakavidhi). Four types of preparation are distinguished: khara-, cikkana-, 
madhya-, and visosipaka. 440 

Chapterthree is aboutthe application of medicated clysters (niruhabastikai-man). 441 

Chapter four, about sudation (svedana) and its indications, mentions seven types: 
losta-, baspa-, 442 agnijvala-, ghat!-, 443 jala-, 444 phala-, and valukasveda. 445 This list 
differs from a previous one with thirteen items (III.2.142-145). 

Chapter five describes four methods of bloodletting (raktavasecana): venesection 
(siravirecana), drawing of blood by means of gourds (alabu), horns (srhga), and leeches 
(jalauka) (5.1-4). 446 The chapter ends with a verse on the characteristics of corrupted 
blood (5.5). 

Chapter six describes the drawing of blood by means of leeches. Four kinds of 
leeches are distinguished: indrayudha, rohinl, kalika, and dhumra. 447 The dhumra 
leech is the only one that can safely be applied by physicians. 

Chapter one of the Kalpasthana describes the mythical origin, tastes, and other 
properties of harltakl. Seven varieties are distinguished: vijaya, rohinl, putana, amrta, 
cetakl, abhaya, and jlvantl. The appearance, colour, location, and uses of each variety 
are enumerated. 448 The subject is resumed in chapter three. 

Chapter two is about the uses of triphala. 449 

Chapter three (haritaklkalpavarnanabheda) continues the discussion of the vari¬ 
eties of harltakl and their uses. Two varieties of cetakl, a black and a white one, are 
distinguished. 450 

Chapter four (rasonakalpa) is concerned with the mythical origin, properties and 
uses of garlic (rasona, lasuna). 451 Garlic owes its origin to some drops of the amrta, 
fallen from the beak of Garuda, who stole a portion of it during the churning of the 
ocean. It is described as a rejuvenating substance, forbidden to brahmanas. 

Chapter five describes guggulu and its uses. 452 This substance is said to derive from 
trees growing in desert regions (marubhumi) and in the Himalayas. It should be col¬ 
lected in deserts in summer and in the mountains in winter. 
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The only chapter of the Sarlrasthana treats subjects usually discussed in a Sa¬ 
rlrasthana, but its main emphasis is on embryology. The human body is said to be 
composed of the five mahabhutas, five sense organs, seven elements (dhatu), ten 
kinds of vata 453 (1), and three gunas (2); the three gunas are jlva, manas and akasa. 454 
The four stages of the human life cycle are called hala, praudha, pragalbhaka, and 
sthavira (3). 455 Verses on female physiology introduce the section on embryology. 
A series of factors are enumerated which result in the experience of sexual pleasure 
during intercourse: dhatubala gives rise to sattva, sattva to rajas, rajas to kama (the 
sexual urge), kama to surata (orgasm) (7). Menstruation (rtu) takes place during the 
first seven days of each cycle; 456 after this period a woman is called rtumatl (8-9). 
Conception is the result of the union of the male semen (blja) and female rajas; both 
fluids are a form of sukra or retas (16). The male and female roles in conception are 
compared to those of Siva and his Sakti (14-15). 457 

The embryological development is sketched in some detail (17-23). The stages de¬ 
scribed differ considerably from those found in other works. 458 The birth of a boy or 
a girl is ascribed to a preponderance of either the male semen or the female rajas (26- 
27). The child born will be of a sattvika, rajasa or tamasa character, depending on the 
emotional state of the mother during impregnation (28-30). A series of constitutional 
characteristics is enumerated which are partly the same as those of the constitutions de¬ 
scribed in a previous chapter (1.5); the series of constitutions (prakrti) of the Sarlrastha¬ 
na is remarkable, even unique, in including those brought about by the dominance of a 
combination of vata and rakta, pitta and rakta, and kapha and rakta (31-36). 459 Some 
subsequent verses (37-40) are about the conditions leading to the birth of a non-male- 
non-female (napumsaka) and the birth of twins (yamala). The remaining part of the 
chapter gives a second sketch of the development of the embryo, different from the 
preceding one, and a detailed account of the origin of the physical and mental compo¬ 
nents of the human organism, in which the various kinds of vata, the mahabhutas and 
the three gunas (sattva, rajas, tamas) have a predominant role. The account disagrees 
in many respects with what is found in the other samhitas 46# 

The parisistadhyaya, not present in all the MSS 461 and by some regarded as a later 
addition to the HarTtasanihita, 462 refers to the Sarlrasthana as embodying the teachings 
of Vyasa. After listening to it, Harlta went to the river Ganges (SvarnadI) in order to 
bathe and meditate. 

Those studying thesastra, i.e. ayurveda, are said to enjoy health and to be delivered 
from all sins. The ayurveda, as venerable as a Veda, has originally been expounded by 
Brahma, subsequently by Atri, as well as by Dhanvantari and the Asvins. Other ex¬ 
perts acquainted with it were Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata. The samhita of Atri was 
authoritative in the Krtuguga, Susruta’s work in the Dvapara, and Vagbhata’s treatise 
in the Kaliyuga. Medical samhitas were also composed by Visnu, the Asvins, Garga, 
Madhyahnika, 463 and Markandeya. The six (medical) sages are Agnivesa, Bheda, Jatu- 
karna, Parasara, Harlta, and Kslrapani. The foremost authority, however, is Atreya, 
whose position is equal to Ananta (i.e., Sesa) among the serpents and Sambhu among 
the gods. 

Names of medicinal plants mentioned in the Hantasamhita that are absent from the 
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Brhattrayl are: alusaka (1.16.16), 464 arika (III.2.61; 28.12), 465 astahall (III.2.96), 466 
baladani (1.16.14), 467 bhlru (111,47.16 and 52.19), 468 bhlruka (Ili.18.14), 469 bhlruka 
(III.48.28), 470 bila (III.51.8), 471 capamardaka (1.16.16), 472 carinl (III.28.19), 473 cavila 
(III.l2.43), daraka (III.56.2 and 3), dhara (111.4.25), 474 gajabala (III.2.126), gavadanl 
(III.l8.24), 475 gavastanl (III.12.32), 476 guruvrksaka (II.7.2), 477 hastikanda (1.16.34 
and 39), 478 indra (III.28.15), 479 kaithaka (III.18.26), 480 kancata (III.20.86), kandO 

(1.15.14) , 481 kantaka (III.33.il), 482 kaphadanl (1.16.13), 483 karaha (1.17.5 and 8), 4 ' 84 
katahaka (1.1712), 485 kokilahvaya (III.7.56), 486 kokilakhya (III.40.17), 487 kotaja 
(Ili.2.116), 488 kuberaksa (III.7.58), 489 kumbha (III.2.61), 490 kumedhika (HI.18.9), 491 
kundall (III.2.54; 3.92), 492 macika (III.6.35), 493 maija (I.19.4), 494 mahacavala (1.5. 
55), 495 mahatpicumanda (III. 11.53), 496 mahavibhltaka (III.45.28), mallT(IH.l 1.95), 497 
methika (1.16.8), 498 mohinl (III.16.17), 499 muramarpsl (III.9.98; 21.29), 500 nagavalll 
(1.17.29), 501 nrttaka (III.31.9), 502 palasabheda (111.54.17), 503 payadantl (III. 11.31), 504 
rudrajata (III.10.66), 505 sakrahva (III.2.66; 28.20), 506 sanaghantika (III. 18.35), 507 
sarhgavairika (111.56.1), 508 sariigavera (III.56.3), 509 satsukanduka (III.56.2 and 
4), 510 sirnhamukhl (III. 15.5), 511 sitasiva (Ifl.43.5), 512 sitavarsa (II.7.3), 513 srtaka 
(III. 18.14), 514 suparna (III.5.30), suparnika (111.15.6), 5,5 suryakanti (III.52.18), 516 
svetadrikarnl (III.48.21), tambulaparna (I.16.33), 517 tantuka (III.2.103), 518 tulasT 
(III.2.136; 4.35; 12.36), tulasika (III. 12.33), tundl (I.16.17), 519 tundlra (I.16.23), 520 
tundlraka (III.6.35; 11.108), valmika (1.17.2), 521 vanakesara (III.9.97), 522 vastukarnl 

(111.52.14) , 523 vasudha (III.10.52), 524 vasumanfl (III. 18.25), 525 vejika (1.16.8), 526 
vikaca (III.6.19), 527 vrddhadantl (III.18.25), 528 and yugandhara (1.11.6; 23.3). 529 

Mercury may be mentioned once (III.55.21: parada). 

Date 

The Harltasamhita that is known to us from MSS and some editions is sometimes re¬ 
garded as entirely different from a much earlier treatise of the same name. The later text 
is for that reason referred to as Pseudo-Har/tasamh/ta and its author is called Harlta II 
to distinguish him from Harlta I or VrddhaharTta. 530 The main reason for this distinc¬ 
tion was the small number of quotations from Harlta (and Atreya) that can be traced in 
the printed versions of the Harltasamhita. The number of traceable citations is, to be 
sure, restricted, but proves to be larger than was formerly assumed. Consequently, the 
relationship between an old version and the one preserved is more complicated than 
presumed by those who consider Harlta I and II to be altogether distinct. 

The date of the old version of the HMtasamhita cannot be determined with any 
precision. Clues to the period to which the printed text belongs are, on the other hand, 
not scarce at all. 

The Harltasamhita contains one verse that is found in Ravigupta’s Siddhasara , a 
work that dates from about A.D. 650. 531 Ravigupta’s verses are of his own making 
and not borrowed from predecessors, which establishes that the Siddhasara is earlier 
than the Harltasamhita. This fact is in conformity with the appearance of Vagbhata’s 
name in the parisistadhyaya, although this chapter may be a later addition. Some more 
features that may be interpreted as pointing to influences from the side of Vagbhata 
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consist of the description of mada in the chapter on madatyaya and the description of 
the disease called upasirsaka, recognized by Vagbhata, but absent from the Caraka- 
and Susrutasamhita. The presence of separate chapters on sula (III.7), nidra (III.15), 
amavata (III.21), amlapitta (III.24) and vrddhi (III.32), in line with the arrangement 
found in the Madhavanidana , is in favour of placing the Hantasamhita in about the 
same period, i.e., the eighth century. The question whether or not the Harltasamhita is 
posterior to Madhava’s work remains problematic, since both works may partially be 
based on the same sources. 532 In addition, there are considerable differences between 
the arrangement and the nosological system of Hantasamhita and Madhavanidana. The 
absence of verses on the examination of the urine and the pulse indicates that the Harl- 
tasamhita is anterior to Vahgasena’s Cikitsasarasanigraha and the Sai'hgadharasanihita. 
The absence of prescriptions containing Cannabis corroborates this point. 533 

Plant names that may rather safely be taken as evidence pointing to a relatively 
late date of the Harltasamhita are kancata, 534 mada, 535 muramarnsl, 536 rudrajata, 537 tu- 
lasl, 538 and yugandhara. 539 

Somemorelate words found in the Harltasamhita are bhajika (III.2.238), mahaca- 
vala (1.5.55), and pasahl (1.15.1). 540 The references to Siva and his Sakti (Sarlra 14- 
15) and to meditation on Siva (sivadhyana; III.55.15) confirm that the work cannot be 
assigned to an early period. 

The evidence taken together is in favour of placing the Harltasamhita in the period 
A.D. 700-1000. 541 



Chapter 5 

Madhava 


Madhava 1 was the author of the Rogaviniscaya and, possibly, of the Madhavacikitsa. 
His authorship of some other medical works is problematic. 2 

Contents of the Rogaviniscaya or Madhavanidana 

The work called Rogaviniscaya 3 by the author himself (1.2), 4 but generally known as 
the Madhavanidana , is the earliest compendium on the group of five subjects collec¬ 
tively called nidana, which consist of nidana in its restricted sense (aetiology), purvaru- 
pa (prodromes), rupa (symptomatology), upasaya (therapeutic diagnosis), and sampra- 
pti (pathogenesis). The first chapter of the treatise is devoted to the characterization 
of these five concepts and a number of related issues, while the remaining sixty-eight 
chapters contain descriptions of the nidana, pGrvarupa, rupa and samprapti, and also 
in many cases the upadravas (complications) and signs indicating incurability (asa- 
dhyalaksana), of all the diseases recognized by Madhava. The work ends with an enu¬ 
meration of the diseases dealt with 5 and two concluding verses. 

The Madhavanidana , which contains about 1,530 verses, is primarily a work that 
draws upon earlier treatises, 6 chiefly the Carakasamhita, Susrutasamhita , and Asta- 
hgahrdayasamhita. Sources of minor importance are the Astahgasamgraha 1 and Ravi- 
gupta’s Siddhasara . 8 As not all the verses can be traced to these five works, Madhava 
must have utilized some still unidentified or lost earlier texts, while, moreover, he may 
have composed parts of his treatise himself. The fact that Madhava made use of uniden¬ 
tified treatises is attested by some verses which derive from texts vaguely referred to as 
‘another book’ by the commentators on the Caraka- and Susrutasamhita. 9 Moreover, 
the first verse of the chapter on bhagna (44.1), which looks like a quotation, consists of 
the answer by an unnamed authority, who may be Atreya, to a question put by Hutasa 
(= Agnivesa); 44.2-7 may be from the same unknown source, which is not the Cara¬ 
kasamhita. 1§ 

In spite of its compilatory character, the Madhavanidana is an important treatise. 
Verses on nidana - scattered over several sections of the works of Caraka, Susruta and 
Vagbhata - have not only been collected in it, but also selected and arranged so as to 
f orm coherent descriptions of diseases. In some cases Madhava f ailed in organizing his 
matter carefully, thus making the seams of his patchwork stand out clearly. 11 
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The majority of the chapters of the Rogaviniscaya are made up of verses from more 
than one source, but exceptions are not infrequent. 12 The stanzas chosen by Madhava 
not only show variants, but are sometimes loosely related to the corresponding ac¬ 
cepted readings of Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata, or they even consist of alternative 
readings recorded as such by the commentators. 13 Descriptions of disorders occurring 
in the samhitas in prose appear in a versified form in Madhava’s work. 14 Sometimes 
verses based on prose passages from the Susrutasainhiti •! are preferred to stanzas on the 
same subject found in Vagbhata’s works. 15 

A few chapters may have been written, partly or completely, by Madhava him¬ 
self, 16 unless they have been taken from an unknown text. Odd verses from an un¬ 
known source or by Madhava are far from rare. 17 

A major contribution of Madhava is the new order in which the diseases were ar¬ 
ranged by him. A similar attempt had already been made by Ravigupta, but it was Ma¬ 
dhava’s scheme that became standard and was adopted by a large number of later au¬ 
thors. 

The Rogaviniscaya is concerned with six out of the eight divisions (anga) of a- 
yurveda;rasayana and vajlkarana, being subjects connected with treatment, are left out 
of consideration. The six divisions represented are kayacikitsa (chapters 2-19, 22-37, 
49-54), bhutavidya (chapters 20-21), salya (chapters 38-48 and 55), salakya (chapters 
56-60), kaumarabhrtya (chapters 61-68), and agadatantra (chapter 69). The reasons for 
this particular manner of arranging the material remain obscure. 

The creation of this new alignment was facilitated by dividing the book into a rather 
large number of chapters as compared with the corresponding parts of the samhitas 
of Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata, which often describe groups of diseases, sometimes 
rather distantly related, in one single chapter. Examples illustrating Madhava’s proce¬ 
dure are the separate chapters on daha (a syndrome characterized by a burning sensa¬ 
tion; 19), 18 nadlvrana (fistulas; 45), 19 upadamsa (affections of the male member; 47), 20 
visarpa (erysipelas; 52), 21 asrgdara (menorrhagia and metrorrhagia, as well as fiuor; 
61 ), 22 and stanaroga (diseases of the mammary glands; 66). 23 The reverse procedure 
is also adopted; the Madhavanidana contains a small number of new clusters: nidra 
(excessive sleepiness) and tandra (lassitude) occur in the same chapter (17) as murcha 
(fainting) and samnyasa (prolonged loss of consciousness); 24 anaha (obstructive ab¬ 
dominal swelling) is described along with udavarta (a group of disorders arising from 
restraint of the natural urges; 27). 25 

Madhava’s inventiveness in arranging the disorders also appears from the changed 
order of the members of groups of disorders, in comparison with their order in the 
sources. Examples are found in the chapters on galaganda (goitre), etc. (38), 26 and 
netraroga (eye diseases; 59). The composition of these groups does not always tally 
with that found in the works of Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata, since the author of the 
Rogaviniscaya made his own decisions. An example is the group of disorders known as 
upadamsa, which has been enlarged by adding lingavarti, also called lingarsas (warts 
on the penis; 47.6-7). 27 In the chapter on ksudrarogas (55) 28 he adopts the order of 
the Susnitasamhita , but diminishes the number of these diseases from forty-eight 29 to 
forty-three by leaving out visphotaka, pama, vicarcl, rakasa, 30 masurika, 31 and carma- 
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klla, 32 and adding a new item, sukaradamstraka. 33 The chapter on mukharoga (diseases 
of mouth and throat; 56), mainly based on Susruta, adds the disease karala (56.20), 
described by Vagbhata. 34 The chapter on balaroga (children’s diseases; 68) contains 
descriptions of parigarbhika (68.10-11) 35 and mahapadma (68.14-15ab), 36 borrowed 
from the Astahgasamgraha. 

Special features of the Rogaviniticaya or Madhavanidana 37 

A notable and substantial contribution of Madhavaconsists of his description of new 
diseases absent from earlier works, and the development of some disorders which are 
only sketchily characterized or not recognized as fully independent diseases by his pre¬ 
decessors into autonomous nosological entities. These innovations became highly in¬ 
fluential and were almost universally acknowledged by later writers. 

T wo disorders recognized as independent entities for the first time by Madhava are 
sula (piercing, colic-like pain; 26) 38 and visphota (diseases in which vesicles or blis¬ 
ters appear; 53). The Susrutasainhita deals with sula in its chapter on the treatment of 
gulma (visceral swelling), where it is in the first place regarded as a secondary affec¬ 
tion in cases of gulma (U.42.66cd-69ab), and secondly as an autonomous disease (U. 
42.73cd-88a). Madhava’s chapter on sula, made up of twenty-two verses which may 
have been composed by himself, precedes that on gulma (28), 39 and does not contain a 
single statement on a relationship between the two. The disease called visphota is not 
absent from the classical samhitas, but is only cursorily referred to there as forming 
part of a group of disorders. The Carakasainhita mentions it in the chapter on Svayathu 
(inflammatory swellings; Ci.12.90cd), together with kaksah (herpes zoster) and other 
skin eruptions, while Susruta (Ni.13.18) and Vagbhata (A.h.U.31.9ab = A.s.U.36.9) 
regard it as one of the ksudrarogas 40 Madhava gives the disorder an independent sta¬ 
tus, and devotes a separate chapter to it, consisting of eleven verses, which, with one 
exception, may be of his own making. 

The new diseases appearing for the first time in the Madhavanidana are: amava- 
ta (25), paririamasula and annadravasula (26.15cd-22), medoroga (34), sTtapitta (50), 
amlapitta (51), masurika (54), sukaradamstraka (55.55), kuncana (59.96), paksmasata 
(59.99), and yonikanda (63). 

The disease called amavata 41 (often equated with rheumatoid arthritis) 42 is 
described in a separate chapter of twelve verses which may have been composed by 
Madhava. The HarTtasainhita (III.21) described it in its own manner, independently of 
Madhava. The disorders called paririamasula (a type of sula manifesting itself during 
the digestion of food) and annadravasula (which may appear during the digestive 
process or precede or follow it), which are unknown in earlier medical treatises, 43 are 
dealt with in the chapter on sGla as varieties of this disease. Medoroga (obesity) 44 is 
characterized in four verses, which may again be by Madhava; these verses are fol¬ 
lowed by five slokas from the Carakasainhita (Su.21.5-9). Madhava made medoroga 
into a nosological entity, whereas it was Caraka’s aim not to characterize a disease 
in its own right, but an undesirable condition leading to afflictions of various kinds. 
An illness called sTtapitta (urticaria), 45 not recorded in the classical samhitas, is 
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described by Madhava in a short chapter of six verses, the first five of which may be 
his own, whereas the sixth has been borrowed from Vagbhata (A.h.U.31.32-33ab = 
A.s.U.36.30). 46 Three disorders closely related to sltapitta according to Madhava’s 
arrangement, namely udarda (a special form of urticaria), kotha (an exanthematous, 
itching erruption), and utkotha (a disorder resembling kotha), are discussed in the 
same chapter, thus forming a new cluster of Madhava’s making. 47 The term amlapitta 
usually denotes a symptom in the classical samhitas, not a separately described noso¬ 
logical entity. 48 Madhava regards it as an independent disease (corresponding to a 
dyspepsia, accompanied by vomiting and diarrhoea or spitting of blood), characterized 
in a separate chapter of twelve verses, which may be his own. The chapter on amlapitta 
of the Harltasanihita (III.24) has possibly been influenced by the Madhavanidana, 
whereas that of the Kasyapasanihita (Khila 16) appears to be original. The chapter on 
amlapitta of the Rogaviniscaya ends with a verse on a related disorder, slesmapitta, 
but, since the commentators are silent on it, it can safely be assumed to be a later 
interpolation. 49 

Very important is the fact that Madhava is the earliest author to give a detailed de¬ 
scription of masurika (smallpox, chicken pox, and other infectious, eruptive fevers). A 
disorder of this name is briefly mentioned in a single verse of the chapter on svayathu of 
the Carakasamhita (Ci.12.93), together with romantika (Ci. 12.92), related to masurika, 
whereas Susruta (Ni.13.38) and Vagbhata (A.h.U.31.8 = A.s. U.36.8) regard masurika 
as one of the ksudrarogas. The Kasyapasamhita deals with masurika in a verse at the 
end of the chapter on visarpa (Khila 14), while the HaiTtasamhita (III.24) considers it 
to be a variety of contagious pidakas (pustules). 50 The Madhavanidana has a chapter 
of thirty-one verses, probably by Madhava, on masurika and its various types, among 
which romantf figures. 51 

The disorder called sukaradamstraka 52 was added by Madhava to the group of 
ksudrarogas. The Madhavanidana describes seventy-eight eye diseases, as opposed 
to the seventy-six of the Susrutasamhita , by adding two diseases of the eyelashes, 
called kuncana 53 and paksmasata. 54 Srlkanthadatta claims in his comments that 
kuncana was borrowed from some other treatise, while paksmasata 55 is equated by 
this commentator with krcchronmlla of Vagbhata (A.h.U.8.3-4 = A.s.U.l 1.4-5)- 56 
The short chapter of four verses on yonikanda may have been composed by Madhava. 
This disease, especially prevalent in elder women according to Srlkanthadatta in his 
comments, probably corresponds to a prolapse of the vagina or uterus. 57 

The group of puerperal disorders (65; sutikaroga) is an innovation of Madhava; it 
consists of ahgamarda, jvara, kampa, pipasa, gurugatrata, sotha, sula, and atisara. 58 

One of the diseases not described in the Madhavanidana is a disease of the head, 
called upasfrsaka; 59 tundi, a children’s disease, is also absent, 60 as well as the term 
bradhna. 61 

Several editions of the Madhavanidana contain additional verses, ignored in the 
Madhukosa. Some stanzas added to the end of the chapter on grahanl describe the va¬ 
rieties called samgrahagrahanl 62 and ghatlyantragrahanl. 63 
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Quotations from and references to the Rogaviniscaya or Madhavanidana 

Madhava, the author of the Madhavanidana , is quoted by Adhamalla, 64 Asubodha 
and Nityabodha Senagupta in their commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Ga- 
nanathasena in the auto-commentary on his Siddhantanidana, 65 Gopaladasa in the 
Cikitsamrf a, 66 Jayaratna in the Jvaraparajaya, Jlvanandavidyasagara in his commen¬ 
tary on the Rasendrasarasamgraha, Naganatha in the Nidanapradlpa , Narayana in the 
Jvaranirnaya , 67 Niscalakara in the Ratnaprabha, 68 Sukhananda in his commentary on 
Lolimbaraja’s VaidyajTvana, 69 and in the Yogaratnakara. 70 

Madhava is mentioned in the Hamsaraja nidana, Herambasena’s Gudhabodhaka- 
samgraha, Trimalla’s Vaidyacandrodaya , 71 Vacaspati’s commentary on the Madhava¬ 
nidana 72 and Vijayaraksita’s part of the Madhukosa. 73 

The author of the Madhavanidana is called Madhavacarya by Adhamalla 74 and in 
the commentary on the Ayurvedabdhisara. 75 He is quoted or referred to as Madha- 
vakara or -kara in Aghoranatha’s commentary on his Bhisaksarvasva, 76 Asubodha- 
and Nityabodha Senagupta in their commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Hema- 
dri’s commentary on the Astahgahrdayasamhita , 77 Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha , 78 Si- 
vamiSra’s Vaidyasastrasivanubhava , Srlkanthadatta’s part of the Madhukosa 79 Sukha- 
nanda’s commentary on the VaidyajTvana , 80 Vacaspati’s commentary on the Madha- 
vanidana , 81 and Vijayaraksita’s part of the Madhukosa. 82 Asubodha and Nityabodha 
Senagupta quote him as the Rugviniscayakrt in their commentary on the Rasaratnasa¬ 
muccaya. He is called Samgrahakara in Srlkanthadatta’s part of the Madhukosa 83 and 
Vacaspati’s Atahkadarpana . 84 

The Madhavanidana is quoted or referred to as Gadaviniscaya , Madhavanidana , 
Madhavasamgraha y Nidana , N idanasamgraha, Rogaviniscaya and Rugviniscaya in 
Adhamalla’s commentary on the Sarhgadharasatnhita , 85 Aghoranatha’s commentary 
on his Bhisaksarvasva , 86 the Arogyamrtabindu , Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagu- 
pta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , 87 the Basavarajiya 88 Bhavaprakasa, 89 
Bhesajjamahjiisasannaya, Brhannighanturatnakara, Caturbhuja’s commentary on the 
Rasahrdaya 90 Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana, 91 Harsaklrti’s Yogaci- 
ntamani 92 Hemadri’s commentary on the Astahgahrdayasamhita 93 Jharasarama’s 
version of the Amrtasagara 94 Kasirama’s commentary on the Sarhgadharasamhita, 95 
Laksmlcandra’s LaksmTprakasa, 96 Laksmlrama’s commentary on the Siddhabhesa- 
jamanimala 97 Meghamuni’s Meghavinoda , 98 Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha 99 Rama- 
candra’s Ramavinoda , Rajesvaradatta Misra’s Svasthavrttasamuccaya , 100 Satyadeva 
Vasistha’s commentary on Ravana’s NadlparTksa, Srlkarithadatta’s commentary on the 
Siddhayoga, 101 Trimalla’s Yogatarahginl 102 and Brhadyogataraiiginl , 103 Vacaspati’s 
commentary on the Madhavanidana , 104 Vallabhagani’s commentary on Hemaca- 
ndra’s Abhidhanacintamani , 105 the Vlrasimhavaloka , 106 Vmda’s Siddhayoga , 107 and 
Yoglndranatha’s commentary on the Carakasamhita . 108 

The nidana verses of a very large number of later works draw heavily on the Ma¬ 
dhavanidana without specifying this source. 

Verses said to be from the Madhavanidana , but dealing with treatment, are found 
in the Basavarajlya and Vallabhendra’s Vaidyacinlamani. 
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Works related to the Rogaviniscaya or Madhavanidana 


A supplement, called Nidanaparisista, was written by Haradhana, 109 while a Madha- 
vanidanaparisista 110 is due to Brahmasamkara Sastrl. 111 An Abhinavamadhavanidana 
by Rajaguru Kavicandra and a Madhavanidanasara are known from Sri Lanka. 112 

Commentaries on the Rogaviniscaya or Madhavanidana 

The large number of commentaries on the Rogaviniscaya testifies to the fame this work 
acquired. 

The following commentaries are known or mentioned: 

1 Vyakhyamadhukosa by Vij ayaraksita and Srlkanthadatta. 

2 Atahkadarpana by Vacaspati. 

3 Rogaviniscayavivaranasiddhantacintamani 113 or simply Siddhantacintamani 114 
by Narasirnha Kaviraja, 115 assistant of Ramakrsna Bhatta and son of NTlakaritha 
Bhatta. 116 Narasirnha was the teacher of Vaidyacintamani, who lived in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. 117 Narasirnha refers in the Siddhantacintamani to his commen¬ 
tary on the Carakasanihita, called Carakatattvaprakasakaustubhatika , and fre¬ 
quently adduces Caraka in illustration of Madhava’s verses, whilst quotations 
from Susruta are much rarer. 118 

Narasimha’s Siddhantacintamani is undoubtedly the same as the Siddhantaca- 
ndrikaby Narasirnha Kaviraja, son of NTlakaritha Bhatta and pupil of Ramakrsna 
Bhatta, mentioned by S. Dasgupta, 119 who claims that the work, though based 
on the Madhukosa , is an excellent commentary, containing much that is both 
instructive and new. Dasgupta was in error when supposing that probably the 
only MS available was the one belonging to the library of his family; an edi¬ 
tion, planned by him, never appeared. Th. Aufrecht recorded a MS of an anony¬ 
mous Siddhantacandrika on the Madhavanidana. 120 RV. Sharma discovered an 
additional MS ofNarasiinha’s commentary in the Central Library of the Benares 
Hindu University. This MS, the first two parts of which are missing, was written 
in 1770 by one Jayacandradasa, who belonged to the tradition of Narasirnha. 121 
P.V. Sharma 122 informs us that Narasirnha criticizes the authors of the Madhuko¬ 
sa at many places and quotes the following authorities and works: Bhattaraka 
(Hariscandra), Bhoja, Cakra, Caraka, Gay in, Harlta, Jejjata, Ksarapani, Maha- 
bharata, Nimi, Satyaki, Srldharasvamin, Susruta, Vagbhata, Vapyacandra, Vara- 
hamihira, Videha, Visnudharmottara, Vrddhakasyapa, and Yasodhara. The data 
available point to the eighteenth or the last part of the seventeenth century as the 
age of Narasirnha. 

4 MadhavanidanatippanIby Bhavamisra. 123 An anonymous work of the same title 
is also known. 124 

5 Rugvinirnayatlka by BhavanI Sahaya. 125 

6 Nidanarthaprakasika by Candrakumara Dasa. 126 

7 Sarala by Chiranjivi Lall Sharma. 127 

8 Arthaprakasikaby GaneSa Bhisaj. 128 
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9 a commentary by Isanadeva. 129 

10 Madhavanidanasubodhinl by Jnanameru, pupil of Mahimasundaragani of the 
Kharataragaccha, in his turn pupil of Sadhuklrtyupadhyaya. 130 

11 a commentary by Kalidasa. 131 

12 a commentary on chapter two (on fevers) by Karmacandra, a Jain monk of the 
Kharataragaccha, who lived in the second half of the seventeenth or first half of 
the eighteenth century. 132 

13 a commentary by Maitreyaraksita. 133 

14 a commentary by Raisarman, 134 who may have been the elder brother of Va- 
c&spati, the author of the Atahkadarpana on the Madhavanidana . 135 

15 Vaidyamanorama by Ramakrsna, son of GaurT and Nllakantha. 136 

16 a commentary by Ramanatha Vaidya. 137 

17 Sfmtda by Srlsaradacaranasena, a relatively modern commentary. 138 

18 a commentary by Sudhlra. 139 

19 a commentary by Suklra. 140 

20 Sudbalahan by Umesananda Sarman, a modern commentary. 141 

21 SubodbinT by Vadeva (Vasudeva?) Mathura, consisting of short glosses on dif¬ 
ficult verses of the Nidana . 142 

22 an anonymous commentary called BalabodhinT. 143 

23 an anonymous avacuri. 144 

24 an anonymous stabaka. 145 

Gangarama, a Jain monk, rendered the Madhavanidana into Hindi verse 
in 1821/22; this version, called Yatinidana, contains additional material on 
diseases not described by Madhava. 146 

Madhavacikitsa 

The Madhavacikitsa 147 is the earliest compendium on therapy of Sanskrit medical liter¬ 
ature, if one disregards a work like the Yogasataka, which consists only of a collection 
of recipes. 148 

The text of the edition is divided into eighty-one chapters. Chapters one to sixty- 
seven are connected with the treatment of the disorders described in the Madhavanida¬ 
na, essentially in the same order. The remaining chapters are devoted to rasayana (68), 
vajTkarana (69), pancakarman (70), sneha (71), sveda (71), sveda (72), vamana (73), 
vireka (74), anuvasana and niruha (75-76), dhuma (77), nasya (78), kavalaand gandii- 
sa(79), prescriptions for various disorders (praklrnarogacikitsa), as well as weights and 
measures (80), and paribhasa (81). The same type of arrangement was adopted in many 
later works, such as Vrnda’s Siddhayoga 149 and Cakrapariidatta’s Cikitsasanigraha. 150 

The scheme of chapters one to sixty-seven does not fully agree with that of the 
Madhavanidana. The Madhavacikitsa has separate chapters on pravahika (irrita¬ 
tion of the large intestine, including the bacillary dysenteries; 3), 151 bhutonmada 
(insanity caused by supernatural beings; 19), 152 grdhrasl (sciatica; 22), 153 plThan 
(splenomegaly; 36), 154 sophodara (37), 155 snayuka (dracontiasis, i.e., the Guinea 
worm disease; 53), 156 and somaroga or miitratisara (a polyuria occurring in women; 
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63). 157 One chapter is concerned with the therapy of visarpa and visphota (52), 
whereas the Madhavanidana devotes two chapters to these diseases. 158 One chapter 
deals with all kinds of vrana (ulcers and wounds; 43). 159 The chapters on kauma- 
rabhrtya are arranged differently from those in the Nidana\ their order is strlroga (61), 
pradara (62), somaroga (63), strfroga again (64), and garbharaksa (65), 160 whereas 
the Nidana has asrgdara (= pradara), yonivyapad (a composite group, comprising 
menstrual disorders, diseases of the vagina, and functional disorders of psychogenic 
origin), yonikanda, mudhagarbha (disturbances of pregnancy and malposition of 
the foetus), sutikaroga (puerperal diseases), stanaroga (diseases of the breasts), and 
stanyadusti (disorders of the breastmilk). 161 

A striking feature of the Madhavacikitsa is the presence of chapters on the treat¬ 
ment of snayuka and somaroga, diseases unknown to the author of the Madhavanida¬ 
na. 162 The disease called snayuka is described for the first time in Vrnda’s Siddhayoga 
(55.15-19), somaroga in Vangasena’s Cikitsasarasamgraha (strlroga 80-88), two trea¬ 
tises written after the period in which Madhava lived. The view that the Madhavanida¬ 
na and Madhavacikitsa were written by one and the same author 163 can therefore be 
upheld only if the chapters on snayuka and somaroga are considered to be interpola¬ 
tions of later origin. 164 The possibility that these chapters are actually interpolations 
is strengthened by the absence of a chapter on snayuka in the manuscript kept at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute in Poona. 165 

The general impression one gains on reading the Madhavacikitsa is that of a rather 
early work, prior to the Siddhayoga. It shares many verses with it, but is more concise. 
Part of its prescriptions do not occur in the Siddhayoga 166 or Cakradatta. 

Details pointing to an early date of composition - prior to that of the Siddhayoga 
- are the following. The chapter on krmiroga (diseases caused by parasites; 7) does 
not yet prescribe the use of paraslyayavanl, 167 and the juice from the leaves of dhattu- 
ra. 168 Religion and astrology do not figure in the treatment of masiirika and visa, while 
they do so in the Siddhayoga. 169 Many of the more complicated compound formulae 
of Siddhayoga and Cakradatta are absent f rom the Madhavacikitsa. 170 

A noteworthy feature is the presence, in agreement with the Madhavanidana , of a 
separate chapter on the treatment of sula and parinamasula. 171 Chapters on the treat¬ 
ment of amavata, 172 amlapitta, 173 and medoroga 174 are present as well. The section on 
the treatment of various disorders contains a prescription against sitapitta (praklrnaroga 
l ). 175 

Some other noteworthy features of the treatise consist of a prescription with ka- 
ncata 176 as one of its ingredients and the presence of prescriptions against carmaklla 
in the chapter on ksudraroga (55.25 and 30). 177,78 

Sources are sometimes referred to in the Madhavacikitsa , 179 A considerable num¬ 
ber of verses have been borrowed from Ravigupta’s Siddhasara. 180 

As in the Madhavanidana, the author does not mention his name, but the colophon 
of the edition states that the work is by Madhava, son of Indukara. 181 

The Madhavacikitsa is quoted as Madhavasamgraha in Niscalakara’s Ratna- 
prabha lS2 and, without mention of the name of the work, by Srlkanthadatta in the 
Vyakhyakusumavall 183 
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Other medical works 

The question which of the other medical treatises attributed to an author called Ma¬ 
dhava can be assigned to the one who wrote the Madhavanidana and, possibly, the 
Madhavacikitsa , still remains partially unanswered, though many of the problems con¬ 
cerning medical works by authors of the name of Madhava have been solved in recent 
years, first and foremost thanks to the scholarship of P.V. Sharma. 184 Some obscuri¬ 
ties are left, for it cannot be ascertained which Madhava wrote the works called Pra- 
snasahasravidhana, Yogavyakhya , and Madhavasamgraha. 

The Prasnavidhana is once, without the author being mentioned, referred to by 
Vijayaraksita, 185 who calls it a susrutaslokavarttika, i.e., versified glosses on the 
Susrutasamhita. 186 A quotation, attributed to Madhavakara in Hemadri’s commen¬ 
tary on the Astahgahrdaya, 187 may be from the same work. NiScalakara quotes 
the Prasnasahasravidhana , i.e., the exposition on a thousand questions, in his Ra¬ 
tnaprabha; unlike Vijayaraksita, he also gives the name of its author, Madhava or 
Madhavakara. 188 Niscala’s first quotation consists of a question and the answer to it, 
both in verse, connected with a statement found in the Susrutasamhita; 189 the second 
quotation, in verse too, is about the nature of vata diseases. 190 The Susrutavarttika of 
Madhava, once quoted in Niscala’s Ratnaprabha, 191 is obviously the same work as 
the Prasnasahasravidhana, because it was also composed in the form of questions and 
answers in verse. 

A kind of commentary on the Susrutasamhita by a Madhava(kara) has once existed, as 
is clear from a statement found in Vijayaraksita’s part of the Madhukosa , 192 where - in 
a passage that refers to a stanza from the Susrutasanihita- Madhavakara’s name occurs 
as one among a number of authors of explanatory works. l93 The same series is found in 
Narahari’s Vagbhatamandann. 194 Moreover, Vacaspati cites in his Atai)kadarpana m 
an explanation by Madhava that also occurs in the Madhukosa , where it is not explicitly 
attributed to Madhava. The remark derives from a commentary on the Susrutasamhita, 
being clearly an elucidation of a technical term found in a passage from that treatise. 196 
Finally, the Ratnaprabha claims that an author called Govardhana 197 preferred a com¬ 
ment by Jejjata to that on the same subject by Madhava. 198 

An unsolved question is whether or not this commentary on the Susrutasamhita is 
identical with the Prasnasahasravidhana. Conclusive evidence is not available, but it 
seems reasonable to assume that Madhava did not write two explanatory treatises on 
the same sanihita. 

The identity of this author has not yet been determined. S. Dasgupta 199 pointed to 
the Srlmadhava who, according to Dalhana in the introduction to his Nibandhasam- 
graha, composed a tippana on the Susrutasamhita. This Snmadhava may or may not 
be the same as the one who wrote the Prasnasahasravidhana. P.V. Sharma 200 suggested 
that the author of the Prasnasahasravidhana may be identical with Madhava, son of 
Indrakara, who composed the Paiyayaratnamala. Evidence confirming this identity is, 
however, completely lacking. 
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The Yogavyakhya is once quoted as a work by Madhavakara in Srikanthadatta’s 
commentary on the Siddhayoga . 201 Judging from Srlkantha’s quotation, this work 
appears to have been a treatise on medicinal compounds. Niscalakara also quotes Ma- 
dhava(kara)’s Yogavyakhya in his Ratnaprabha on the Cakradatta. 202 The references to 
and the three citations in prose from this work suggest that it consisted of explanations 
regarding the preparation of compound drugs. Niscala is the only author mentioning 
a shorter version of Madhava(kara)’s Yogavyakhya , called Svalpayogavyakhya. 203. 
Conclusive evidence concerning the identity of this Madhava(kara) is not available, 
but he may well be the same Madhava(kara) who wrote the Prasnasahasravidhana on 
the Susrutasamhita. 

The information that can be extracted from the Ratnaprabha points to the Yogavya¬ 
khya and Svalpayogavyakhya as works concerned with the explanation of prescrip¬ 
tions found in the Carakasamhita , 204 

A number of Niscala’s quotations from and references to Madhava(kara) that do 
not name a particular treatise 2 * 5 impress as being from the Yogavyakhya , on account 
of their style and contents. The work they comment on is the Carakasamhita . 206 Ma- 
dhava(kara) is repeatedly said to follow Jejjata’s views ; 207 Govardhana is an author 
who often agrees with him. 

A Madhavasamgraha is quoted, once only, by Niscalakara . 208 

The author 

The Rogaviniscaya and Madhavacikitsa are completely silent as to their author. He is 
called Madhava, Srlmadhava, or Madhavakara in the colophons of manuscripts of the 
Nidana and its commentaries 209 and in those of the Cikitsa 210 His name appears as 
Madhava and Madhavakara in Vijayaraksita’s part of the Madhukosa. Srlkanthadatta 
refers to him as Madhavakara in his commentary on the Siddhayoga. Hemadri once 
quotes from the Nidana as the work of Madhavakara. 

The name of Madhava’s father is Indukara or Candrakara in the colophons of 
manuscripts of the Nidana and Cikitsa 211 

The foregoing does not suffice to decide whether the author’s name was Madhava 
or Madhavakara. It has been supposed, since their names end in -kara, that Ma¬ 
dhavakara and his father belonged to the Kara family mentioned as one of the families 
of Bengal physicians in Bharatamallika’s Candraprabha 212 The only evidence on this 
point is the ending -kara of the names of Madhava and his father, but, as we have seen, 
there is no certainty in this respect with regard to Madhava’s name . 213 The name of 
Madhava’s father need not imply a Bengal origin, for authors are known with a name 
ending in -kara who did not belong to Bengal . 214 

In the pasttherc has been confusion as to the identity of Madhava , 215 a confusion 
created by Hoernle in an article about the commentaries on the Susrutasamhita 216 
in which he assumed on faulty grounds that Madhava and Vrnda might be one and 
the same person. The fact that Vrnda’s Siddhayoga is also known as Vmdamadhava 
strengthened him in his belief that the Madhavanidana and Siddhayoga were the 
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two parts of one work by Vrnda. Hoernle was unaware of the existence of the 
Madhavacikitsa , although R. Mitra’s description of the Bikaner MS was available at 
the time he wrote his article. The discovery of more MSS has made it quite clear that 
Hoernle’s views on the subject do not reflect the actual state of affairs. 

Date 

Madhava’s terminus post quern can only be deduced from the sources of the Nidana 
and Cikitsa. Since the greater part of the Rogaviniscaya consists of stanzas borrowed 
from the Carakasamhita, Susrutasamhita , Astaiigahrdayasamhita, Astahgasamgraha, 
and Siddhasara, and since the Madhavacikitsa contains many verses quoted from the 
Siddhasara , their dates of composition cannot be earlier than about A.D. 650. The ter¬ 
minus ante quern is the date of Vrnda, about A.D. 900, because the Madhavanidana is 
referred to in the Siddhayoga. 217 

Moreover, it has been common knowledge for a long time that a number of Arabic 
authors mention an Indian medical treatise that may be the Madhavanidana , 218 Among 
the Indian medical works recorded by Ibn Abl Usaybi‘a (who died in 1270) in the 
twelfth book of his ‘classes of physicians’, the ‘Uyun al-anba’ fltabaqatal-atibba’, 219 
one finds a treatise with the title bdan or ydan, 220 already corrected into ndan, i.e., Nida¬ 
na, by Dietz 221 and H.H. Wilson. 222 Usaybi ‘a observes that the signs of 404 diseases 
are described in the work without indicating their treatment. 223 This characterization 
points rather to a work like the Madhavanidana than to the Nidanasthana of one of the 
classical samhitas, because a restricted number of diseases is dealt with in the latter un¬ 
der that heading. The Nidana is also mentioned by Arabic authors who were earlier than 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, namely al-RazI and Ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qubI. 224 The latter describes it 
in the same way as Usaybi‘a. Important new evidence came to light in 1928 with the 
edition of ‘All ibn Sahl al-Tabari’s Firdaws al-hikma, i.e., Paradise of Wisdom. 225 In 
the so-called Indian books of this treatise 226 several Indian medical works are men¬ 
tioned: jrk, ssrd, ndan, and ashtanqhrdy, i.e., Caraka, Susruta, Nidana and Astahgahr- 
daya It is highly probable that ndan is the Madhavanidana , as no other famous Indian 
book with a similar title could have spread to the Arab world at so early a date (about 
A.D. 850). This reference to the Nidana is the earliest one known in Arab literature. Be¬ 
cause of its importance it may be expedient to summarize the most salient facts about 
this work and its author. 227 

Abu’l Hasan ‘All ibn Sahl al-Tabari completed his Firdaws al-hikma fl’l tibb in 
Samarra in the third year of the reign of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, i.e., in 849/850. 
It is a work of large scope, giving a survey of the Greek, Syrian and Indian systems 
of medicine as known to the Muslims. Its arrangement is less methodical than that of 
later medical works in Arabic, but it is often quoted by al-RazI and others. Particu¬ 
larly important is the thirtieth and last section of the Paradise of Wisdom, which deals 
with Indian medicine. In thirty-six chapters, the majority of which are rather short, it 
succinctly describes the theory and general therapeutic principles of Indian medicine, 
while at the end a number of recipes are found. The translation of Sanskrit medical 
terms into Arabic is usually correct, 228 which indicates that ‘All ibn Sahl made use 
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of the translations of Sanskrit medical works executed by order of the first ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, in particularHarun al-Rashld (768-809), and encouraged by the Barmakids. 229 

The Nidana as a separate book is mentioned once in the Indian books of the Par¬ 
adise of Wisdom. The term Nidana appears on two other occasions, where it is not the 
Madhavanidana that is referred to, but the Nidana section of some other treatise. Nei¬ 
ther a direct translation of parts of the Madhavanidana is traceable nor of passages from 
the Caraka-, Susruta- and Astahgahrdayasamhita, for ‘All ibn Sahl only gives sum¬ 
maries of Indian medical doctrines. 

Accepting the evidence supplied by ‘All ibn Sahl and later Arabic authors and tak¬ 
ing into account the time needed for the work of an Indian writer to become so famous 
as to be translated into Arabic in Persia, and to be employed as one of his chief sources 
by an Arabic author in 849/850, it appears reasonable to suppose that Madhava lived 
in the eighth century. 


The Vyakhyamadhukosa 

The Vyakhyamadhukosa , 230 often simply called Madhukosa , 231 is an elaborate and 
valuable commentary which covers the whole of the Madhavanidana. 232 It is the 
earliest commentary on Madhava’s treatise and gives the impression that it is not only 
based on works of predecessors. The first half, up to chapter thirty-two, was written 
by Vijayaraksita, the second half is due to his pupil Srlkanthadatta. Both authors 
quote many authorities. Vijayaraksita presents a list of those regarded as important in 
the introductory verses of the Madhukosa: Bhattara(haricandra), Jejjata, Gadadhara, 
Vapyacandra, Sricakrapani(datta), Bakula, Isvarasena, Bhoja, Isana, Karttika(kunda), 
Suklra, Sudhlra, Maitreya, and Madhava. 

Quoted or referred to in Vijayaraksita’s part of the Madhukosa are: Abhidhana 
(2.10-11), 233 Agnivesa (2.66cd-74ab), Amara (1.1), Asadhadharma (1.14cd-15ab), 
Bakulakara (6.15; 22.1-4), Bhaluki (2.24, 31cd-32ab, 75), Bhaluldtantra (2.18-23, 
twice), Bhattaraharicandra (1.4; 1.5a-c, four times; 1.10, twice; 2.1 and 61cd-65; 
28.3), 234 Bheda (2.37-38), Bhoja (3.21; 5.1; 17.14-15ab; 18.4-6), Cakra (2.18-23, 
twice; 2.30cd-31ab, 61cd-65, 66cd-74ab; 5.31-32; 8.1 and 10; 12.27-34; 20.5; 
22.57cd-58ab), Candrikakara (2.61cd-65; 10.20; 22.1-4, 15, 27-28ab), Caraka 
(often), Drdhabala (2.18-23, three times; 8,2; 12.1-2; 16.8cd, twice; 17.15cd-16ab; 
22.14-15ab, 28cd-32ab, 44-47ef; 24.1-5; 29.6; 30.1-2; 32.1-3a), Gadadhara (1.4 
and 11-13; 2.8-9, 40, 42-47; 3.4; 3.9-10, twice; 5.31-32; 6.5-6; 10.19c-f; 11.1-2; 
16.1-2; 22.38cd-39ab and 39cd-41), Gautama (5.33-34), Gayadasa (2.18-23; 9.11 
and 12-14; 11.12-13; 12.8 and 11-14; 18.7; 22.57cd-58ab, 58cd-59ab, 59cd-60ab, 
68cd-70ab, 70cd-72; 28.2, 3, 14; 29.2 and 6), Gunakara (5.31-32), Haricandra (1.5a- 
c and 15cd—18; 2.34-36ab and 39; 2.61cd-65, twice; 18.9; 28.3), 235 Harlta (1.5d-6; 
2.15cd-16, 37-38, 61cd-65; 2.66cd-74ab, twice; 3.21; 8.2; 16.5; 22.57cd-58ab, 
twice; 26.1; 29.6), Harivamsa (2.1), Isana(deva) (2.34-36ab; 22.22-26, 28-32ab, 
54-56; 23.1-3; 24.6-10), fevarasena (1.7), Jatukarna (2.55, twice; 2.61cd-65; 12. 
11-14), Jejjata (1.4, 5d-6, 11-13; 2.2, 3, 10-11, 18-23, 24, 26-30ab; 2.30cd-31ab, 
twice; 2.37-38, twice; 2.39, twice; 2.40; 2.42-47, twice; 2.59.61ab; 2.61cd-65, twice; 
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2.66cd-74ab, three times; 3.4, 9-10, 14-19, 20; 5.3-4; 6.5-6 and 23; 8.1; 8.8-10 
(twice); 8.11, 12-15, 19cd-21ab; 9.6-7ab and 12-14; 10.2; 10.21-29ab, twice; 
11.12-13; 12.8, 11-14, 18-20, 27-34; 12.35-36, three times; 16.10; 17.6, 14-15ab, 
16cd-18; 18.9 and 22; 19.7-8; 20.4,5,6; 20.26, twice; 20.29-30, twice; 22.6-9, twice; 
22.37cd-38ab, 58cd-59ab, 70cd-72; 24.1-5; 28.2, 3, 15-16; 29.2 and 6), KaravTraca- 
rya (3.14-19), Karttika(kunda) (1.5d-6; 2.3,4-7, 8-9, 10-11,15cd-16; 2.48-54, three 
times; 2.61cd-65, twice; 2.66cd-74ab; 3.1-3 and 9-10; 5.43; 6.15; 9.11; 10.2 and 
14; 22.15, 64cd, 68cd-70ab, 70cd-72; 27.2-12), kasmlrah (5.27cd-30; 10.5; 14.2), 
Kasnurapatba (2.18-23), Kharanada (2.34-36ab and 61cd-65), Ksarapani (3.11; 
28.3), Madhava(kara) (1.5d-6, twice; 2.66cd-74ab; 10.8-12; 11.12-13; 22.44-47ef; 
22.65ab, twice), Nagabhartrtantra (2.37-38), Nagarjuna’s Arogyamanjan (6.5-6), 
Palakapya(2.1),Parasara (1.5d-6; 2.39; 3.21; 8.8-10), Prasnavidhana (1.14cd-15ab), 
salakya (22.65ab), Samgraha (30.1-2), Sudantasena (1.5a-c and 8-9), Susruta (often), 
Svamidasa (1.14cd-15ab), Tfsatacarya (1.5a-c), Vagbhata (often), Vapyacandra (1.4 
and 5d-6; 1.8-9, twice; 1.11-13*, twice; 1.15cd-18; 2.39; 28.2 and 3), Varaha (22.80), 
Videha (2. l,26-30ab,42-47; 8.11; 18.10-11; 20.18, twice; 20.24 and 26; 22.22-26), 
Vrddhabboja (14.4), Vrddhasusruta (2.4-7, 26-30ab, 37-38, 39, 42-47; 26.1), and 
Vrddhavagbbata (1.8-9; 2.66cd-74ab). 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to by Srlkanthadatta in his part of the 
Madhukosa are: Agnivesa (44.1), Alambayana (69.21 cd-25ab and 28), Bhaluki (44.9- 
10; 49.37-39), Bhoja (33.27-28, four times; 33.34cd-35, twice; 37.7cd-llab, twice; 
38.8cd-9ab, 15, 16-17, 25, 26; 40.10cd-llaband 17cd-20;46.1 and 6; 49.17cd-23ab, 
25cd-30, 37-39; 52.22cd-24 and 25; 53.3-8ab; 55.1; 55, 11, twice; 55.12, 22-24, 26, 
28-29, 32; 55.36, twice; 55.38,40cd, 41-43,44-45ab; 55.45cd-47, twice; 55.50-51; 
56.1,9cd-10ab, 15,27,35cd-36ab; 56.38, four times; 56.47,48,54; 64.2 and 6), Cakra 
(55.12), Caksusya (59.88 and 92; 60.6), Candrikakara (59.95 and 97-98), Caraka (of¬ 
ten), Gadadhara (33.13-15ab, 22,23-25,34cd-35; 35.15d-17,21-22c,22d-24; 41.12; 
46.8; 48.1 and 16; 49.17cd-23ab; 56.10-11, 15,47; 58.1; 59.17, 25, 33cd-35ab, 41ab, 
41cd-46, 50cd-51ab, 59, 62cd-64, 65ab, 69cd, 71, 88; 60.1 and 6; 64.7; 69.30-31), 
Gayadasa (55.36), Hanta (40.17ab; 61.6-7), Hiranyaksa (61.6-7; 68.23), Isana (33. 
4), Jatukarna (55.12), Jejjata (35.22d-24; 40.11cd-i6; 46.2-3ab; 49.17cd-23ab, 25cd- 
30, 37-39), Kalyanaviniscaya (59.67cd and 97-98), kamasastra (47.1), Karala (59.17), 
Karttika (33.34cd-35; 36.17-20; 38.18-20ab; 45.2cd; 55.28-29; 56.22, 23, 53; 57.5; 
58.1; 59.14, 22,24,33cd-35ab, 49; 59.50cd-51 ab, twice; 59.59,62cd-64,65cd, 73ab, 
74b-d,75, 86, 89; 69.21cd-25ab, twice; 69.30-31), Kharanada (56.38), Ksarapani (36. 
17-20), Madhava(kara) (45.6cd; 59.96; 60.9-10), 236 Nimi (57.8; 59.29, 4lab, 65ab, 
80; 60.8), Ravigupta (59.67cd), salakya (60.1), Samgrahakara (38.9cd-10; 56.27), 237 
Satyaki (59.47-48ab, twice; 59.94 and 95; 66.11-13), 238 Susruta(often), Vagbhata (of¬ 
ten), Vapyacandra (33.7cd-12), Vatsyayana (48.1), Videha (55.28-29, twice; 55.30; 
56.55; 57.1,2-3,4, 6-7; 58.2, 15,28; 59.15, 18; 59.22, twice; 59.26, three times; 59. 
28, 29,33cd-35ab,47-48ab; 59.60cd-61ab, twice; 59.69cd,70ab, 70cd, 73cd,74b-d, 
75, 76,79, 81, 85, 87, 88,93, 97-98; 60.6 and 8; 60.11-13, twice; 60.14-15; 61.6-7), 
Visvamitra (49.37-39), and Vrddhakasyapa (69.33-34). 

Vijayaraksita is quoted by Niscalakara, 239 Priyavrat Sarma, 240 and Sivadasase- 
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na. 241 He is referred to by Sailendrasimha. 242 The author of the Madhukosa (ma- 
dhukosakrt) is cited in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya and in the commentary on the Ayurvedabdhisara 243 

Works and authors quoting the Madhukosaare: the commentary on the Ayurveda¬ 
bdhisara 244 a gloss on Bhavamisra’s Bhavaprakasa , 245 the Brhannighanturatnaka- 
ra, 246 Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana, Kasirama, 247 Priyavrat Sarma’s 
auto-commentary on the Ayurvedadarsana, Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, and Satyadeva Vasistha’s commentary on 
Ravana’s Na&panlcsa. The Madhukosa is referred to in Vacaspati’s Atahkadaipana. 

It is a matter of uncertainty why Vijayaraksita left his commentary unfinished, 
though serious consideration should be given to the possibility that death intervened. 
It is rather generally assumed that Vijayaraksita was a native of Bengal, which appears 
to be reasonable, since Niscalakara, who belonged to that region, mentions him as an 
ayurvedaguru in the introductory verses of his Ratnaprabha. As Vijayaraksita is called 
arogyasallyavaidyapati in the colophons of some old MSS of the Madhukosa , 248 he 
is thought to have been in charge of a hospital (arogyasala). 249 The mangalacarana 
of the Madhukosa , addressed to Harihara, shows that the author professed Hinduism, 
which is confirmed by his rejection of a Buddhist theory of knowledge. 250 

Concerning Vijayaraksita’s date one should recall that he refers to Cakrapanidatta 
as one of his sources, which permits us to fix the terminus post quern at about A.D. 
1060. A disputed piece of evidence is an old MS of the Nidana, completed in Nepal 
under the reign of king Jayaratnamalla on December 27, A.D. 1210; 251 the name of the 
work is Sastramadhukosa in the colophon, though it only contains the text of the Nidana 
with a line-by-line Newari translation; D.Ch. Bhattacharyya claimed that this MS tes¬ 
tifies to the reputation of the Madhukosa in Nepal shortly after 1200. 252 An important 
clue to the date of Vijayaraksita is provided by Niscalakara, who states that he started 
writing his commentary on the Cakradatta after Vijayaraksita’s death. This makes the 
latter’s terminus ante quern depend on that of Niscalakara, who wrote his commentary 
in the first half of the twelfth century according to D.Ch. Bhattacharyya, which would 
make it possible to establish Vijayaraksita’s date atabout A.D. 1100. P.V.Sharma, who 
disagrees with D.Ch. Bhattacharyya’s chronological scheme, which makes Ramapala 
the patron of Vijayaraksita, 253 fixed his date at about A.D. 1200; 254 later, the same au¬ 
thor preferred placing him during the reign ofVisvarupasenaor Kesavasena, 255 the last 
notable kings of the Sena dynasty. 256 G. Haidar 257 regards Vijayaraksita as the son of 
a daughter of Kesavasena, which would make him live in the second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century. J. Jolly 258 even supposed the Madhukosa to have been written in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

Vijayaraksita’s date ultimately depends on the period of time that elapsed between 
his death and the composition of Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha. Niscalakara declares that 
he decided to write his work because the interpretation of the Cakradatta had become 
obscured after the demise of the ayurvedaguru Vijayaraksita. P.V. Sharma asserts that 
this remark proves that in Vijayaraksita’s times the Cakradatta was studied, next to Vr- 
nda’s Siddhayoga , but had not yet become authoritative, as attested by the fact that Srl- 
kanthadatta, who is later than Vijayaraksita, chose to comment on the Siddhayoga. 259 
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Vijayaraksita, however, quotes Cakrapanidatta, whose treatises were available to him. 

Vijayaraksita’s intimate acquaintance with the Cakradatta is attested by somequo- 
tations in the Ratnaprabha , if Raksitapadah is identical with Vijayaraksita. Niscala’s re¬ 
marks on Raksitapadah’s opinion ad grahanl 4 260 and 13 261 may refer to Vijayaraksita. 
The same applies to the quotations ad arsas 100-103, 262 agnimandya 5, 263 krimi 5, 264 
and nadlvrana 5. 265 A crucial passage is found in the Ratnaprabha ad panduroga 35- 
40, where Niscala reproduces a variant of verse 40, read by Raksitapadah. Panduroga 
40 consists of an addition of Cakra, called a tippanl, to 35-39 (the formula of tryusana- 
dimandura), quoted from the Carakasamhita (Ci. 16.73-77). Cakra’s tippanl is absent 
from the Siddhayoga, 266 which proves that Raksitapadah disposed of the text of the 
Cakradatta. The identity of Niscala’s Raksitapadah with Vijayaraksita is supported by 
the remarkable similarity between his views and those of his pupil Srlkanthadatta as 
expresed in the latter’s Kusumavall. 

Some of Niscala’s quotations are not from Raksita’s interpretation of the Cakra¬ 
datta , but from a medical treatise that had chapters on pharmaceutical preparations, 
weights and measures, etc. 267 

D.Ch. Bhattacharyya set up the hypothesis that Niscalakara was one of Vijayara¬ 
ksita’s pupils. 268 His main argument is the mention of Vijayaraksita as an ayurvedaguru 
in the introductory verses of the Ratnaprabha. P.V. Sharma rejects this view, advancing 
that the introductory verses mean to say that Niscala wrote his commentary after a con¬ 
siderable interval of time had passed since Vijayaraksita’s death, during which period 
the interpretation of the Cakradatta had suffered from bad explanations. 269 Niscala’s 
own words, however, do not hint at Vijayaraksita’s death as an event that occurred a 
long time ago, but only express that his commentary will make the precious Cakradatta 
recover the splendour (tvis) that got lost owing to bad inteipretations (kubodha) since 
the guru Vijayaraksita passed away. He adds that he plans to achieve this aim by con¬ 
sulting other treatises and by having recourse to the words of his guru (gurukti). He 
does not inform his readers who his guru was, although the latter is repeatedly quoted 
and referred to. 270 

Niscalakara belonged to the tradition established by Vijayaraksita according to P.V. 
Sharma, who is of the opinion that this tradition is referred to as guruparampara and 
gurusampradayain the Ratnaprabha. 

Earlier, A.F.R. Hoernle 271 had dated Vijayaraksita to about A.D.1240, on insuffi¬ 
cient grounds, which were refuted by D.Ch. Bhattacharyya. 272 Hoernle’s opinion on 
Vijayaraksita’s date was based, amongst other things, on the rejection of a certain doc¬ 
trine concerning the structure of the eye in the Madhukosa. 273 He was wrong in attribut¬ 
ing this rejection to Vijayaraksita, because it is found in the latter part of the Madhuko¬ 
sa , due to Srlkanthadatta. Furthermore, he supposed that the doctrine in question, not 
ascribed to a named authority, derived from Arunadatta, whereas the latter, who may 
have lived in the same age as Vijayaraksita and Srlkanthadatta, 274 is not quoted in the 
Madhukosa. Since Hoernle determined Arunadatta’s date as about A.D. 1220, he fixed 
Vijayaraksita’s date at about A.D. 1240 275 Another point put to use by Hoernle in order 
to establish Vijayaraksita’s date was a quotation from Gunakara in the Madhukosa 276 
wrongly regarded by him as the author of the Yogaratnamala, written in 1239. Actu- 
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ally, the medical author Gunakara, quoted by Vijayaraksita, is entirely different from 
the Jaina scholar of the same name who wrote a commentary on the Yogaratnamala 
in 1239/40. These remarks may suffice to demonstrate that Hoemle’s manner of deter¬ 
mining Vijayaraksita’s chronological position can now be disregarded. 

A precise determination of Vijayaraksita’s date remains fraught with problems, but 
no doubt exists regarding his relative chronological position between Cakrapanidatta 
and Srlkanthadatta, which means that he lived in the twelfth century. 

Srlkanthadatta wrote, besides the latter half of the Madhukosa, a commentary on Vr- 
nda’s Siddhayoga. He was a pupil of Vijayaraksita, as stated in the introductory verses 
to his part of the Madhukosa , and probably completed the task of his teacher after the 
latter’s death, which implies that he lived in the twelfth century. 277 P.V. Sharma sug¬ 
gests that Srlkantha was the grandfather of Niscalakara. 278 

A medical authority Srlkantha, who was the author of the Amrtavaffi , is quoted by 
Niscalakara. 279 Some regard him as identical with the commentator, 280 which is not 
defensible, because Niscala informs us that this Srlkantha preferred a particular reading 
of a verse of the Siddhayoga on the strength of a tippanl of Vrnda, which is in this case 
a remark found in Srlkanthadatta’s KusumavalT; 281 this proves that the author of the 
Amrtavalli is posterior to Srlkanthadatta. The Am/TavaMlwas a therapeutic treatise in 
verse, as shown by Niscala’s quotations. 282 

Vacaspati 

Vacaspati’s commentary on the Madhavanidana , called Atahkadaipana , 283 is not a 
very original work, as it frequently follows earlier writers 284 and leans heavily on the 
Madhukosa . 285 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to by Vacaspati are: Abhidhana (55. 
38), 286 abhidhanantara (2.10-11; 287 17.1-5), 288 Alamvayana (69.21 cd-25aband 28), 
Arunadatta (2.56-57), Bakula (6.15), Bhaluki (2.18-23; 2.24, twice; 2.74; 44.9-10), 
Bhattarakahariscandra (28.3), 289 Bheiia (2.37-38; 60.14-15), Bhoja(3.21; 5.1; 17.14- 
15ab; 18.4-6; 37.7cd-llab; 38.1, 8cd-9ab, 15, 16-17, 25, 26; 40.10cd-llab; 46.6; 
49.17cd-23ab and25cd-30; 56.1, 9cd-l0ab, 15, 28-29, 35cd-36ab, 36cd-37, 38,47, 
48, 54; 49.37-39; 52.22cd-24 and 25; 53.3-8ab; 55.3, 12, 22-24, 26; 55.36, twice; 
55.38, 40cd, 41-43, 44-45ab, 45cd-47, 50-51; 64.2 and 6), Bhrgu (introduction), 
Brahmavidyarahasya (introduction), 290 Cakra (5.31-32; 8.8-10; 20.5), Caksusya 
(59.88), Candranandana (2.56-57), Caraka (passim), Dalhana (21.8-9; 43.3; 56.27; 
57.16; 69.4-8ab), Drdhabala (2.18-23; 8.2; 12.1-2; 16.8cd, twice; 17.15cd-16ab; 22. 
12-13 and 44-47ab; 24.1-5; 29.6; 32.1-3a), Gadadhara (2.18.23 and 42-47-; 3.9-10; 
5.31-32; 10.19; 22.38cd-39ab and 39cd-41; 28.2; 33.23-26; 35.15d-17; 48.1 and 16; 
56.10cd-ll and 15; 59.17), 291 Gajavaidyaka (2.1), 292 Gautama (5.33-34), Gayadasa 
(2.18-23 and 40; 9.11; 12.8 and 11-14; 16.1-2; 22.59cd-60ab, 68cd-70ab, 70cd- 
72; 28.3; 29.2), 293 Gunakara (2.31-32), Hariscandra (28.3), 294 Harlta (2.15cd-16, 
26-30ab, 37-38; 3.21; 16.5; 26.1; 40.17ab; 61.6cd-7), Harivamsa (2.1), Hiranyaksa 
(61.6cd-7; 68.23), Isana (22.22-26 and 54-55ab; 23.1-3), Jagadvaidyaka , 295 Jejjata 
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(2.34-36ab, 37-38,42-47; 8.8-10; 9.6-7ab; 10.21-29ab; 12.8, 11-14, 18-20,27-34, 
35-36; 16.10; 17.6; 18.22cd; 19.7; 20.4, 5, 29; 22.6-8 and 70cd-72; 24.1-5; 28.2, 
3, 15-16; 29.2), jyotihsastra (18.10-11), Kamasutra (47.1), Kanada (introduction), 
Kapila (introduction), Karala (59.17), KaravTracarya (3.14-19), Karttika (22.64cd, 
68cd-70ab, 72; 55.28-29; 56.22; 58.1; 59.14 and 59; 69.30-31), kasmlrah (10.5), 
KasmTrapatha (2.18-23), Kharanada (2.34-36ab), Kslrapani (28.3; 36.17-20), Ma- 
dhava(kara) (5.31-32; 6.23; 17.20; 23.14-18; 59.96; 69.39-4 lab), Madhavasamgraha 
(introduction), Madhukosa (introduction; 2.61cd-65), Nimi (57.8; 59.29, 41ab, 70ab, 
80, 85, 87), Parasara (3.21), Sarngrahakara (56.20 and 28-29), Satyaki (59.47), 
Susruta (passim), Tarkikavara (introduction), Vagbhata (often), Vapyacandra (2.39; 
28.2 and 3; 33.7cd-12), Varahamihira (22.80), Varttika (2.32cd-33), 296 Vatsyayana 
(48.1), Videha (2.1,26-30ab, 42-47; 8.11; 14.2; 18.10-11; 20.18, 24, 25; 55.28-29 
and 30; 56.55; 57.1, 2-3, 4, 6-7; 58.2, 7, 9cd, 10, 15, 20cd-21ab; 59.15, 18, 22, 
26, 28, 29, 33cd-35ab, 60cd-61ab, 66, 69cd, 70cd, 73cd, 74, 75, 76, 88, 92, 297 93; 
60.6 and 11-13; 61.6cd-7), Vrddhabhoja (14.4), Vrddhakasyapa (69.33-34), and 
Vrddbasusruta (2.34-36ab and 42-47; 26.1). 298 

A Vacaspati is quoted in Toilara’s Ayurvedasaukhya 299 and in the VTrasimha- 
valoka . 300 

In the introduction to his commentary the author informs us that his father, 
Pramoda, was chief physician at the court of Hammlra, and that his elder brother, 
Raisarman, was one of the pandits at the court of Muhammad. 301 

Vacaspati’s father’s patron, Hammlra, was identified by Hoemle 302 as Amir 
Mu‘izzuddln Muhammad, i.e., Muhammad GhorT, who reigned in Delhi from A.D. 
1193 to 1206. 303 As pointed out by P.V. Sharma 304 and J. Filliozat, 305 this identifica¬ 
tion cannot be maintained. P.V. Sharma holds that Hammlra was the famous king of 
Ranthambhor (Ranastambhapura) (A.D. 1283-1301), 306 the last of the Cahamanas, 
to whom the HammTramahakavya by the Jain author Nayacandrasuri 307 is devoted, 
and who was attacked, defeated and killed by ‘Ala-ud-Dln Khaljl. Raisarman is 
supposed to have resorted to the court of Muhammad b. Tughluq (1325-1351), 308 
i.e., the Muhammad mentioned by Vacaspati, after Hammlra’s defeat and death. P.V. 
Sharma dates Vacaspati therefore to about A.D. 1340. 309 J. Filliozat, rightly observing 
that several persons called Hammlra are known in Indian history, is inclined to see 
Pramoda’s patron Hammlra as the Maharana of Mewar, who recovered Chitor, several 
years after ‘Ala-ud-Dln had reduced it to submission in 1303. 310 J. Filliozat identified 
Raisarman’s patron as Muhammad Shah I BahmanT, who reigned from A.D. 1358 to 
1377. 311 He concluded that Vacaspati must have written his commentary around the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The quotations in this commentary are not of much 
avail in establishing his date, since the latest author quoted by him is Dalhana. 



Chapter 6 

Vrnda 


Vrnda is the authorof the Siddhayoga . 1 

Contents 

The Siddhayoga is a work on therapeutics in 3,728 verses and some prose, 2 arranged 
in eighty-two chapters. 

The first verse is in praise of Siva and CandT, Dhanvantari, Susruta and other sages, 
and Atreya. The author declares in the second verse that the order of the diseases 
in his work will agree with the scheme of (Madhava’s) Gadaviniscaya (i.e., the 
Madhavanidana), and that he is going to set foith therapeutic procedures from various 
sources, 3 accompanied by remarks suited to the occasion. 4 After twenty-one verses 
on general principles of pathology and therapy, Vmda proceeds with the treatment 
of fevers, the main subject of chapter one, which is followed by sixty-seven more 
chapters, arranged for the greater part, in fact, along the lines of the Madhavanidana. 
The treatise ends with chapters on rasayana (69) and vajlkarana (70), a series of nine 
chapters on sneha, sveda, vamana, virecana, bastividhi, niruha, dhumavidhi, nasya, 
and kavala, and three chapters on arista, svastha, and various topics (misraka). 5 
Usually, the chapters are almost exclusively on therapy, but some stray verses on 
symptomatology, etc., appear occasionally. 6 Diseases not dealt with in earlier works 
are, however, fully described as to their pathogenesis, symptoms, etc. 

Although Vrnda adopted Madhava’s scheme, the arrangement of the chapters of the 
Siddhayoga differs slightly from that of the Rogaviniscaya in having a separate chap¬ 
ter on jvaratisara (2), separate chapters on sula (26) and parinamasula (27), udavarta 
(28) and anaha (29), udara (37) and sothodara (38), 7 balaroga (66) and balagraha (67). 
On the other hand, there are only two chapters on vrana, namely vranasotha (44) and a- 
gantuvrana (45), 8 and three on women’s diseases, namely pradara (63), yoniroga (64), 9 
and strlroga (65). 10 The disease called yonikanda, introduced by Madhava in a sepa¬ 
rate short chapter, is mentioned once under the name of bhagaphala. 11 12 Vrnda failed 
to deal with the treatment of a number of ksudrarogas, namely yavaprakhya, kaksa, 
niruddhaprakasa, agnirohinl, and samniruddhaguda. 13 

The contents ofVrnda’s work appear to betaken largely from earlier works, in con¬ 
formity with his own statement on this matter, but he does not specify his sources, ex- 
ceptforafew isolated occurrences, whereCaraka, 14 Jejjata, 15 Vagbhata, 16 and the vr- 
ddhavaidyah 17 are mentioned. 

Vmda’s sources have not yet been studied in detail, 18 but it is clear from a com- 
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parison with the Cakradatta and Niscala’s commentary on that work that he borrowed 
extensively from Caraka, 19 Susruta, 20 Vagbhata, 21 and Ravigupta’s Siddhasara. 22 

Some other sources are: Acyuta’s Ayurvedasara 23 Amitaprabha, 24 Amrtamala 25 
an Asvavaidyaka , 26 Bhadravarman, 27 Bhaluki, 28 Bhela, 29 Bindusara, 30 Caksusyena, 31 
Carakottaratantra 32 Cikitsatisaya 33 Harlta, 34 Krsnatreya, 35 Madhyavagbhata 36 Na- 
vanltaka 31 Puskalavata, 38 Ugrasena, 39 Videha, 40 and Yogasata(ka ). 41 

One verse may derive from the MahabharataA 2 One stanza may be based on an 
explanation in prose by Udbhata. 43 

The Madhavacikitsa, however, was probably unknown to Vrnda. 44 

Vmda’s activity was not restricted to the collection and selection of appropriate 
verses from predecessors. As he mentions himself at the beginning of his treatise, he 
intended to add suitable remarks to the prescriptions taken from various sources. A 
series of remarks in the commentary on the Siddhayoga amply proves that this intention 
was carried into effect. A number of verses or parts of verses are explicitly attributed 
to Vrnda, 45 and, as one of these is called a tippanika of Vrnda, 46 it may be be justified 
to assume that other verses, similarly called tippana or tippanl, 47 also derive from the 
author. 48 Niscalakara twice quotes a VrndatippanI in his Ratnaprabha 49 

Some verses composed by Vrnda can be identified by help of the commentaries of 
Niscalakara and Sivadasasena on the Cakradatta. 50 Some more contributions of Vrnda 
are easily recognized as such. 51 

Remarks of Vrnda, expressing his own opinion on particular subjects, conflicted 
occasionally with the views or explanations of other authorities, and were not always to 
the liking of the commentator on the Siddhayoga. 52 Niscala and Sivadasasena indicate, 
in their commentaries on the Cakradatta, thatCakrapani incidentally modified Vmda’s 
verses. 53 Both commentators repeatedly criticize Vmda’s views. 54 

Sivadasasena repeatedly employs the term vrndatippanl or -tippanika when he 
refers to the VyakhyakusumavalT. 55 This illustrates that the terms tippana, etc., were 
used both to denote short remarks by a compilator like Vrnda, and comments by a 
later author on the work of a predecessor, like, for example, the Laksmanatippanaka 
on the Susrutasamhita , quoted by Dalhana. 56 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to Vrnda are: Adhamalla, 57 Ananta in the 
Pratapakalpadruma, Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta in their commentary on the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, Bhavamisra, 58 Devasimha Vitthal in his Brhadasavaristasam- 
graha 59 Gopaladasa in the Cikitsamrta, Gopaladasa VadTndra in the Cikitsasara, 60 
Harsaklrti in the Yogacintamani, Hemadri, 61 Jagannatha in the Yogasamgraha, 
Jayaratna in the Jvaraparajaya, Jnarasaramasarman’s version of the Amrtasagara, 62 
Karandlkar’s Nidanadlpika, 63 Kaslrama, 64 Laksmlrama, 65 Meghamuni in the Me- 
ghavinoda, Niscalakara, 66 the Pakamaitanda, 67 Ramacandra’s Ramavinoda, the 
Ratnasagara, Sivadasasena in his commentary on the Cakradatta , 68 Sivamisra in the 
Vaidyasastrasivanubhava, Todara, 69 Trimalla, 70 Ksemaditya Pandita Vasudeva in 
the Vasudevanubhava, Visnudeva in the RasarajalaksmI, the Yogaratndkara, 1 1 and 
Yoglndranathasena in his commentary on the Carakasamhita. 12 

A Vrddhavrnda is quoted in VacakaDTpacandra’s Lahghanapathyanirnaya. Theau- 
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thor of the Siddhayoga is referred to as Vrndakuntha by SrTkanthadatta in the introduc¬ 
tion to his commentary on the work. Niscalakara and Sivadasasena 73 call him some¬ 
times Vrndakunda. 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to the Siddhayoga are: Anan- 
takumara, 74 ASubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta in their commentary on the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Bhesajjamahjusasannaya, Hemadri, 75 Niscalakara, 76 Siva¬ 
dasasena, 77 and Yoglndranathasena in his commentary on the Carakasamhita. 78 The 
Vrndamadhava (i.e., the Siddhayoga ) is quoted in Rajesvaradatta Misra’s Svasthavr- 
ttasamuccaya , it was one of the sources of the Bhesajasamhita , Rasayogasagara, and 
Rasoddharatantra. 

Vrnda’s work is called Vrndasamgraha in Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha, 79 Rarigajyo- 
tirvid’s Vicarasudhakara, Sivadasasena’s commentary on the Cakradatta , 80 and the VT- 
rasimhavaloka. It is also recorded in manuscript catalogues as Vrndagrantha, 81 Vmda- 
vaidyaka , 82 Vrndavaidyakasastra, 83 and VIravmdabhatta’s Vrnda 84 Vrndamadhavais 
a second title of the Siddhayoga. 85 Manuscript catalogues mention a Vaidyavrnda , 86 
Vrndasamhita 87 and Vrndasindhu 88 works which may or may not be identical with 
the Siddhayoga. A Pathyapathyavidhi by Vmda is also known, 89 as well as a Siddha- 
yogasamgraha, said to be an abridgment of the Siddhayoga by the author himself. 90 

The quotations prove that Vrnda’s work became well known and remained pop¬ 
ular, at least until the times of Cakrapanidatta. 91 Later, Hemadri still quoted from it 
extensively. 


Special features 92 

The Siddhayoga contains the earliest descriptions of two new diseases, snayukaroga 
and vardhma. 

The pathogenesis, symptoms and treatment of snayukaroga, i.e., dracontiasis or the 
Guinea worm disease, 93 caused by the infestation of the human organism by a nema¬ 
tode, Dracunculus medinensis Linn., is lucidly described in the last part of the chapter 
on visphota (55.15-19). The commentary refers to the fact that this disorder is preva¬ 
lent among the inhabitants of western countries. 94 

The aetiology, etc., of vardhma is dealt with in the chapter on vrddhi (40.20-23). 
This disorder, incidentally referred to earlier, 95 acquired an independent status after 
Vmda characterized it as such. 96 The identity of this disease, showing distinctive 
swellings in the groins, has still to be determined. 97 

Vmda employs the term niscaraka for a type of diarrhoea. 98 The vata disease 
called kubjatva (hump-backedness), absent from the Madhavanidiina, but mentioned 
by Caraka" and Vagbhata, 100 is described by Vrnda (22.34). 

Noticeable features of the Siddhayoga with respect to treatment are: the prescrip¬ 
tion, probably the earliest one recorded, of paraslyayavanl 101 against worms inside the 
body (7.1) and of an ointment made of the juice of dhattura 102 and mercury (rasendra) 
against lice (7.13); a decoction of asoka bark is prescribed against uterine bleeding (63. 
5); 103 the medicine against eye diseases called nagarjunavarti, the formula of which is 
said to have been written by Nagarjuna on a pillar in Pataliputra (61.148-152), may be 
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found for the first time in the Siddhayoga. 104 Many more recipes occurring in Vrnda’s 
work are remarkable and deserving of further study. 105 

The Siddhayoga is one of the earliest therapeutic works to prescribe abha. 106 Inter¬ 
esting is the use of the plant name kamacl instead of kakamacl 107 and the description of 
the plant called varahlkanda. 108 Opium and Cannabis are absentfrom Vrnda’s materia 
medica and iatrochemistry is still of small importance. 109 

Religious elements are not uncommon in the treatments described in the Siddha¬ 
yoga. 110 A yantra, called ubhayatrimsaka, is also described. 111 Pranayama is recom¬ 
mended in patients suffering from sula. 112 A single reference to sunyatamay point to 
Vrnda’s acquaintance with Buddhist doctrines. 113 

A single piece of evidence is sometimes considered to indicate that an author called Vr¬ 
nda wrote some explanatory work. This evidence consists of a remark in the Kusuma- 
valT , relating to a group of verses from the Carakasamhita, 114 which says that Vrnda 
explained a particular compound as a dvandva. 115 

The author 

No particulars about Vrnda are known, except that he may have lived in Eastern 
Bengal, 116 i.e., the country now called Bangla Desh. Niscalakara mentions that Vrnda 
belonged to Varendra, a region referred to in the Siddhayoga. 117 Confusion on the 
identity of the author of the Siddhayoga was formerly created by Hoernle, who held 
the opinion that the treatise had been written by Madhavakara, and claimed that the 
Rogaviniscaya and the Siddhayoga were clearly the two parts of a single work by one 
author. 118 Hoernle was unaware of the existence of the Madhavacikitsa. 

P.V. Sharma 119 is convinced that there were two medical authors of the name of 
Vrnda, namely the author of the Siddhayoga and a later one, called Vrndakunda, who 
probably descended from Karttikakunda. He regards the latter, quoted by Niscalakara 
and Sivadasasena, as the author of a commentary on the Carakasawiiita , known as Vr- 
ndatika or -tippana, referred to by Adhamalla. ,20 The evidence available is not strongly 
in favour of this hypothesis. Niscalakara and Sivadasasena seem to refer indiscrimi¬ 
nately to Vrnda and Vrndakunda, and Adhamalla mentions an author of glosses, who 
may well be the author of the Siddhayoga himself. A VrndatTka is quoted in the Bha- 
vaprakaSa . 121 

G. Haidar claimed that Vrndakunda, also called Vmdavana, was the author of 
the Vrndasindhu (i.e., the Siddhayoga, accompanied by a tippana) and a work called 
Padaviniscaya . 122 


Date 

Regarding the date of the Siddhayoga J. Jolly 123 rightly remarked that it must have 
been composed at least a century before Cakrapanidatta, because it had become an 
authoritative work in the latter’s time. The reference to Madhava’s Rogaviniscaya in 
the Siddhayoga implies that Vrnda is posterior to Madhava. D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 124 
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based his date of Vrnda (A.D. 975-1000) on the absence of borrowings from Mahuka’s 
Haramekhala (dated by him in A.D. 965) and from Candrata (dated by him in A.D. 
950), both quoted in Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsasamgraha. 125 He concluded that Vrnda 
must have been a contemporary of Candrata and Mahuka, though his arguments do 
not preclude an earlier date. P.V. Sharma 126 places Vrnda in the ninth century on ac¬ 
count of the mention of Jejjata in the Siddhayoga . 127 Jejjata’s date, however, is earlier 
in my opinion. The allegation, emanating from M.Z. Siddiqi, 128 that the Siddhayoga 
is referred to by Ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qubI, 129 who lived in the second half of the ninth 
century, can be dismissed, since the work mentioned by this Arab author proves to be 
Ravigupta’s Siddhasara . 130 

The conclusion to be drawn concerning Vmda’s date is that he lived later than Ma- 
dhava, the author of the Nidana , and earlier than Cakrapanidatta, probably in the period 
800-950. 131 

A work related to the Siddhayoga is Balibhadra’s 132 Vmdasamgrahasesa, known 
in a single, old, incomplete MS. 133 


Commentaries 

The only commentary on the Siddhayoga that has been preserved is the Vyakhya- 
kusumavali. 134 Stray evidence shows that this has not always been the case, for 
the KusumavalT contains two references to an earlier commentary, 135 and Sivada- 
sasena’s commentary on the Cakradatta quotes Candrata’s Vrndatlka. 136 Furthermore, 
Adhamalla 137 cites the author of a tippana on Vrnda, whose opinions disagree with 
those found in the Kusumavaii. Hemadri’s quotations from Vrnda contain short 
remarks which impress as being from an unknown commentary. 138 

RK. Gode 139 assumed that a commentary on the Siddhayoga had been written 
by Brahmadeva, an author often quoted in the Kusumavaii. 140 Careful study of 
these quotations 141 revealed that the majority refer to verses taken from or inspired 
by Susruta, which shows that Brahmadeva’s commentary on the Susrutasamhita 
is concerned. The idea, put forward by P.V. Sharma, 142 that Naradatta, Cakrapa¬ 
nidatta’s teacher, wrote, besides a commentary on the Carakasamhita , also one on 
the Siddhayoga, cannot be substantiated, being based on a single reference to a 
Naradantavyakhya . 143 

The Vyakhyakusumavali, as it is called in the introductory verses, or, for short, 
KusumavalT, is a highly valuablecommentaiy, originally written by Srlkanthadatta, 144 
and, later on, enlarged by Narayana. D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 145 was one of the first to 
observe that it had not generally been noticed that the Kusumavaii, as it has come 
down, 146 is actually a revision by a later author, as is evident from its concluding 
verses where Narayana states to have completed Srlkanthadatta’s commentary by 
adding notes from Dalhana, etc. This statement led J. Jolly 147 astray, who claimed 
that the KusumavalT could not have been written before the fourteenth century. 148 

A study devoted to this Narayana was written by P.K. Gode. 149 At the end of the 
KusumavalT, Narayana relates to be a brahmana of nagaravamsa stock and a son of the 
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physician Bhabhalla. 150 The nagaravamsa descent of Narayana characterizes him as a 
resident of Gujarat. 151 The evidence collected by P. K. Gode points to Narayana as the 
grandfather of Ananta, who wrote a work called Kamasamuha in A.D. 1457/1458. 152 
This Ananta gives the following information on himself: he belonged to the nagarajna- 
ti, descended from Bhabhalla, was the son of the mantrin Mandana, a grandson of Na¬ 
rayana, and lived in a town founded by Ahimmada. 153 Indications found in the Ka¬ 
masamuha point to both Ananta and Mandana being physicians. 154 The data available 
enable us to conclude that Narayana lived towards the end of the fourteenth century. 155 

The separation of the two layers present in the KusumavalT is a difficult task that, 
nevertheles, can partly be carried out by careful study of the quotations by authors who 
are earlier than Narayana. Fortunately, Niscalakara’s references to the views of his guru 
are for a large part in agreement with opinions expressed in the KusumavalT , which 
means that passages of the KusumavalT that verbally or almost verbally recur in the 
Ratnaprabha as interpretations ascribed to Niscala’s guru are old and not due to Nara¬ 
yana. 156 The same applies to Niscala’s quotations from Raksita(padah). This state of 
affairs appears to suggest that Srlkanthadatta based himself on the interpretations of 
his teacher, Vijayaraksita, in the composition of his commentary on the Siddhayoga, 
for Niscala’s guru, by some supposed to be Vijayaraksita himself, belonged to the line 
established by Vijayaraksita and Srlkanthadatta. 157 

Another source of information is the Cikitsamrta of Gopaladasa. This author, who 
lived between A.D. 1350 and 1400, often refers to the KusumavalTand many (twenty- 
three) times to Srlkantha. He preferred Niscalakara’s interpretations (on verses com¬ 
mon to Siddhayoga and Cakradatta) to those put forward by Srlkantha in the many 
cases where the views of these scholars clashed 158 Sivadasasena’s references may also 
prove to be helpful, since he repeatedly quotes Srlkantha(datta) in his commentary on 
the Cakradatta. The numerous citations f rom Arunadatta, Dalhana and Hemadri in the 
KusumavalT can be put to the credit of Narayana on the basis of chronological consid¬ 
erations. 

Many notes on the names and the identity of medicinal plants from the KusumavalT 
were collected by Bapalal Vaidya. 159 

Authors and works quoted or referred to in the KusumavalT are : Agastya (10.43- 
51; 80.3), Agnivesa (1.132; 21.5-6; 76.3ab), Alambayana (68.5), Arunadatta (1.9; 
6.19cd; 69.6-7; 82.25), Atreya (80.1 and 3), Bakula (1.119; 20.24-27), Baspacandra 
(1.34-35 and 36-37; 6.20; 9.31; 36.17cd; 51.24-28; 72.8ef; 81.41, 42, 46, 48, 51, 
52, 56ab), Bhadrasaunaka (62.15-16; 75.2), |6# Bhagadatta (81.47), Bhaluki (1.151- 
152; 73.4; 74.33), Bharata (1.244), 161 Bhaskara (6.33-42), Bhattaraka(hariscandra) 
(6.120cd-121; 80.1 and 3; 81.42, 52, 59), 162 Bhlrnadam (81.4’i), 163 Bhoja (1.140 
and 254; 3.7-8; 41.49, three quotations; 71.10; 76U2; 76 6 .14; 77.8-9; 78.3 and 5), 
Bindusara (1.206ab), Brahmadeva (1.25, 32, 54, 91, 102; 3.23; 30.56; 37.26-27; 
47.6cd; 65.1-4; 69.1ab; 70.1; intr. to 76; 76*.24-27; 762.1-2; 782.12-19), Cakra(pani) 
(1.36-37, 52, 55, 76, 95, 114, 128, 157, 252, 254; 3.49-51 and 60-61; 4.17-18; 
5.19-21, 50, 112ab, 113cd, 114, 120-121; 6.48-53; 8.23-27; 10.23-28 and 29-42; 
12.31-35; 15.3cd; 21.10-14; 22.7-9, 13, 72, 74-78; 30.50-52; 47.19-20; 57.28 and 
29; 58.29-31 and 65-66; 62.51-53; 70.22-30; 164 71.13 ; 80.3), 165 Candranandana 
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(6.19cd; 9.31; 73.2), Candrata (74.16-17), 166 Caraka (passim), Cyavana (10.29-42), 
Dalhana (more than ninety quotations), DravyavalT (4.27cd-29; 15-17; 21.10-14), 
Drdhabala (1.140 and 266; 73.16; 74.20; 76*.4 and 15; prose between 78.1 and 2; 
81.46 and 47), Gadadhara (1.53, 67, 75; 5.112; 6.20 and 24; 16.2; 30.38-39; intr. to 31; 
41.51; 46.4cd; 47.21; 57.29; 59.13-14; 61.7 and 193; 74.18 and 33), Gadaviniscaya 
(1.2), gandbasastra (58.65-66), Gayadasa (23.62; 44.27; 74.33; 75.28; 76».ll and 12), 
Gayin (34.11-17; 41.49; 57.1; 61.13-14; 70.4; 71.2 and 9; 76 6 .9-10; prose between 

78.1- 2; 78.3; 81.72), Gomin (5.113ab), 167 Gudbapadabbanga(tippanaka) (41.49), 
Haramekhala (35.21), Haramekbala (57.84), Hariscandra (1.68; 6.9—10; 35.40-42; 

77.1) , 168 Harlta (1.53ab and 62; 6.20; 8.1; 11.14-17), Hemadri (1.51-52; 6.19cd; 
13.7-8; 82.25 and 27), Tsana(deva) (1.21 and 233; 10.23-28; 19.1; 22.5cd; 36.17cd; 
81.17 and 18; 82.27), Isvarasena (81.52), Jaijjata or Jejjata (1.254; 4.25-26 and 
30-35; 6.19ab and 33-42; 10.11-13; 15.17; 20.24-27; 22.72; 34.11-17; 41.49; 44.5, 
27 and 32; 47.21; 49.1; 58.29-31; 61.60, 68,118; 62.42; 71.10; 73.21; 74.33; 762.1-2; 

80.1) , Jatukarna (1.63 and 121; 4.27cd-29; 10.23-28; 11.14-17; 37.26-27; 39.29-33; 
58.65-66; 59.16-22; 61.6; 77.1), Jinadasa (10.23-28; 44.32 and 55), kamasastra 
(70.42), Karikayana (5.41-44), Kapibala (81.46), Karala (59.13-14; 60.12-13), 
Karttika(kunda) (1.40, 44ab, 67, 68, 231cd, 238, 254; 12.22-24; 14.1 and 2; 16.4 and 
8; 17.9; 22.20; 30.16; 33.2 and 3ab; 37.42; 47.13; 48.5; 54.4; 57.29; 58.27 and 29-31; 
59.30; 61.193; 70.8-9; 74.32; 75.33; 76U6), kasmlrah (74.16-17), Kasyapa (3.16- 
17; 70.3; 75.27), Katantra (20.28-29), Kharanadi (1.134; 6.19), Krsnatreya (4.15; 
10.23-28; 20.28-29; 77.1; 79.1, 3, 12), Ksarapani or KsTrapani (6.20;’30.60; 37.8), 
Kusumavalikara (76 6 .13), Laksmanatippana (70.48-49), Madhava (1.25: Srlmadhava; 
2.1: Madhavakara’s Nidanasaingraha; 10.43-51: Madhavakara’s Yogavyakbya ; 27.1: 
Madhavakara’s Rugviniscaya; 61.9: Madhava; 81.3: Madhava), maharastrakah 
(61.175), maharsivacana (4.23; 6.120-121), Mahavideha (77.8-9), Medhavin (5. 
120-121), 169 Munidasa (10.23-28), Nagarjuna (6.14; 15.15: Nagarjunavarttamala; 
61.148-152), 170 Naradanta (44.32; 57.71: naradantavyakhyasampradaya), Nida- 
nasamgraha (58.29-31 and 52cd), 171 Nighantu (39.5-6), Nighantukara (1.201), Nimi 
(61.13-14; 72.12; 75.27; 77.1 and 8-9), pakhandikah (81.59), 177 Panjikakara (59.26), 
paramacarya (5.120cd-121), Parasara (1.40; 3.49-51 and 69), Prajapatya (81.46), 
Punarvasu (4.15), rasarasayanavada (3.69), ratnaparlksasastra (22.13), Punarvasu 
(4.15), Raksita (69.23-27), 173 Ravigupta (10.29-42), Rugviniscaya (1.2; 27.1; intr. 
to 54), salakinah (79.3), salakya (79.10), salakyavidah (78.3), Sanigraha (82.25 and 
27, several times), 174 Samgrahakara(ka) (1.224-225; 30.32; 41.33; 44.46), Satyaki 
(61.9), Saunaka (82.27), 175 sausruto grantbah (31.9-10), Soma (82.1-2 and 8-9), 
Somatippana (80.1, 4, 14, 26-27; 81.3 and 18), Somavyakbya (1.7), Srikanthapa- 
ndita (73.15), Sudantasena (8.6; 72.3), sudasastra (18.18; 62.45), Susruta (passim), 
tantrantara (many times), tantrantarlyah (1.214ab; 5.117-119; 10.84-85; 79.1 and 
3; 35.40-42; 81.43-44), tlkakarah (1.99cd; 10.29-42), tlkakrt (51.24-28), tlkalcrtah 
(9.21ab and 25), tippanT (23.34-42; 37.31-34), Udbhata (1.49), Upaskara (4743), 
Vagbhata (1.25; 5.117-119; 6.19cd; 9.31; 41.54; 57.84; 58.65-66; 65.6cd; 70.1; 766.4 
and 9-10; 77.8-9; 81.79; 82.20-24, 25, 27), vaidyah (3.9 and 60-61; 23.28; 762.1-2; 

76 4 .1- 3), Vaidyaka (81.17), Vaidyakasiddbanta (81.3), Vaidyaprasaraka (1.128; 4.17- 
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18;9.49-56; 11.28-29; 30.27-28; 37.59-61; 40.24-26; 51.22 and 107-110; 58.65-66; 
61.170-171; 62.51-53), Vaikarana (58.45cd), 176 Vangasena (9.19), Videha (1.244 
and 263; 4.17-18; 59.13-14 and 30; 61.5, 7, 26, 188; 76.11; 77.8-9; 78, 3, 4, prose 
between 10 and 11, 12, 19; 79.7), Visvamitra (5.111 and 112; 30.40-43; 33.2; 66.1), 
vrddha (13.4), vrddhah (1.205; 81.46), Vrddhakasyapa (12.22-24), Vrddhasusruta 
(1.55; 5.64-67), Vrddhavagbhata (71.3; 76 6 .14; prose between 78.1 and 2; 78.4 and 
11), and vrddhavaidyah (1.49, 89, 90, 91, 158, 205; 3.9 and 22; 10.43-51; 22.74-78; 
25.30-33; 51.107-110; 71.19-20; 75.9). 

TheauthoroftheKusumavaliconsulted many manuscripts 177 and mentions repeat¬ 
edly variant readings. 178 

Important are the references to Vrnda in the text of the commentary. Vrnda is 
mentioned ad Siddhayoga 1.49, 54, 205, 232; intr. to chapter 2; 2.20; 3.22, 49-51, 
60-61;4.16; 5.19-21 and 113ab; 10.2-3; 11.14-17; 12.22-24and25-30; 4.16;20.30; 
22.7-10 and 67-71; 25.30-33; 27.1; 34.10 and 11-17; 39.5-6 and 29-33; 41.53; 
51.24-28; 57.8cd-9; 58.29-31; 64.11-17; 65.18; 69.34. The majority of these remarks 
identify verses or parts of verses composed by Vrnda and often called tippana, tippanl 
or tippanika. Minor changes in the wording of verses borrowed from an earlier work 
are also indicated. The explanations of the commentator show that Vrnda often chose 
to follow old medical traditions (vrddhavaidyavyavahara), not hesitated in deviating 
fromCaraka, 179 accepted teachings from works not mentioned by name, 180 or agreed 
with the views of Karttika(kunda). 181 Vrnda’s views are sometimes criticized in the 
KusumavalT as based on confusion 182 or as being not attractive. 183 A few references 
to Vrnda 184 may imply that he added explanations to the text of his treatise, 185 unless 
they allude to an earlier, but lost, commentary. An unidentified Vmdatippanakara, 
quoted by Adhamalla, 186 may also be a commentator on the Siddhayoga. 

The KusumavalT is quoted in Gopaladasa’s Cikitsamrta. 187 Narayana refers in 
his revised version to the Kusumavalikara. 188 Sivadasasena repeatedly employs the 
term vrndatippanf or -tippanika when the VyakhyakusumavalT is meant. 189 JTva- 
nandavidyasagara’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasamgraha contains a quotation 
from Srrkantha 190 that cannot be but from the KusumavalT. The Vyakhyakusumavall- 
kara and Srlkantha are quoted in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary 
on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Narayanadasa and Narayanantaranga are quoted in the comments on Govindase- 
na’s ParibhasapradTpa. 



Chapter 7 

Cakrapanidatta 


Cakrapani(datta)' was the author of the (1) Cikitsasamgraha, (2) Dravyagunasam- 
graha, (3) Vyagradaridrasubhamkara, (4) a commentary on the Carakasamhita, called 
Ayurvedadpika 2 and (5) a commentary on the Sus'rutasamhita, called Bhanumati , 3 
Otherworks, sometimes attributed to him, are the Gudhavakyabodhaka , 4 MuktavalT , 5 
Sarvasarasamgraha, 6 and Vyakaranatattvacandrika. 1 

1 The Cikitsasamgraha 

The Cikitsasamgraha , 8 also called Cakradatta and Cakra(datta)samgraha, is a thera- 
peutic treatise of the same type as Vrnda’s Siddhayoga 9 


Contents 

The work consists of about 4,800 verses and some prose, 10 arranged in seventy-nine 
chapters. The mangalacarana is in praise of the Trimurti. In the second verse the au¬ 
thor, who calls himself Cakrapani, declares to have made a collection of various famous 
formulae, accompanied by explanations of obscure meanings (gudhavakyabodhakava- 
kya). After a verse on the basic attitude to be adopted by a therapist, Cakrapani begins 
at once expounding the rules concerning the treatment of fevers. Verses on nidana are 
absent. 11 

Chapters one to sixty-five are arranged in conformity with the scheme of the Ma¬ 
dhavanidana, except for a number of minor deviations. These changes consist of sepa¬ 
rate chapters on jvaratisara, sula and parinamasula, udavarta and anaha, udara and pll- 
hayakrt (swelling of spleen and liver); 12 the Cakradatta has one chapter only on all 
kinds of vrana, called vranasotha; visarpa and visphota are dealt with in one chap¬ 
ter; three chapters are devoted to women’s diseases, namely asrgdara, yonivyapad and 
strlroga. 13 The disease yonikanda, described for the first time in a separate chapter 
of the Madhavanidana , is mentioned in the chapter on yonivyapad under the name of 
bhagaphala. 14 

Niscalakara, the author of a commentary on the Cakradatta , does not acknowledge 
a separate chapter on daha, as the Madha vanidana and Siddhayoga have. 15 

The order of some chapters of the Cakradatta differs from that found in Ma¬ 
dhavanidana and Siddhayoga. The chapter on bhagna is placed between those on 
stikadosa and kustha, whereas the Madhavanidana and Siddhayoga put it between 
those on vrana and nadlvrana. 16 

The order of the ksudrarogas disagrees with their arrangement in the Madhavnnida- 
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na. 

The chapters on treatment of the various diseases are followed by eleven chap¬ 
ters, concerned respectively with rasayana, vrsya (= vajlkarana), sneha, sveda, vamana, 
vinecana, anuvasana, niruha, nasya, dhuma, and kavala. The Siddhayoga has a sim¬ 
ilar series of chapters. The last three chapters of Cakrapani’s treatise are devoted to 
preparations used in the treatment of eye diseases (ascyotana, anjana, tarpana, putapa- 
ka), bloodletting, and the preservation of health (svastha). Unlike the Siddhayoga, the 
Cakradatla has no chapters on aristas and on miscellaneous subjects. The work ends 
with two verses containing information on the author and his treatise. 

The main source for the composition of the Cikitsasanigraha was obviously Vr- 
nda’s Siddhayoga, which strikes the eye when both works are compared. Indications 
in the text itself concerning its sources are small in number. Caraka and Susruta are 
referred to on a number of occasions. 17 The latter part of the chapter on children’s dis¬ 
eases consists of a reproduction ofRavana’s Kumaratantra; 18 a large part of the chapter 
on rasayana (34-125) is a paraphrase of Nagarjuna’s Lohasastra; 19 a nagarjunayoga is 
found in the chapter on haemorrhoids (arsas 61-70); the silajatuvidhana, found in the 
same chapter (152-158), was borrowed from Caraka, 20 as indicated in the text itself; 21 
the formula of sivagutika (rasayana 172-195), taught by Siva to Ganapati, is said to be 
from the Saivasiddhanta 22 

Noteworthy among the authorities to whom recipes are ascribed are Agastya (ka- 
sa 61-66), 23 the Asvins, 24 a Bodhisattva (arsas 105-106), 25 Jlvaka (sllpada 24-30), 26 
Kaca (mutraghata 10), 27 and Krsnatreya (karnaroga 18-22). 28 

Numerous references to works and authors exploited by Cakrapani in the compo¬ 
sition of his Samgraha occur in the commentaries of Niscalakara and Sivadasasena. 

The former’s Ratnaprabha is a very rich mine of information on the subject. 29 
It indicates as sources utilized by Cakrapani: Agnivesa, Amitaprabha, Amrtamiila, 
Asvavaidyaka, AsvinTkumarasanihita, Atreya, Ayurvedasara, Bhadravarman, Bhalu- 
ki, Bhela, Bhisagmusti, Bhoja, Bindusara, Brhattantrapiadfpa, Caksusyena, Candrata, 
Caraka, Carakottaratantra, Cikitsakalika, Cikitsatisaya, Drdhabala, Gandhasastra, 
Haramekhala, Harlta, Jatukarna, Kalapada, Kharanada, Krsnatreya, Ksarapani, Lo¬ 
hasastra, Madhavakara, Nagarjuna, Nalanrpati’s Sudasastra, Navanitaka, Parasara, 
PrthvTsimha, Puskalavata, Ratnamala, Ravigupta, Salihotra, Saunaka, Siddhasara, 
Siddhayoga, Sivasiddhanta, Sudasastra, Susruta, 30 Svalpavagbhata, tantrantara, 11- 
sata, Ugrasena, Vagbhata, Vrddhasusruta, Vrddhavagbhata, Vrddhavideha, Vyagra- 
daridrasubhamkara, Yogapahcas'ika, Yogasata, and Yogayukti. 

Some sources mentioned by Sivadasasena are: Agnivesa (jvara 64), Ayurvedasfi- 
ra (jvara 105), Bhela (jvara 182-183), Candrata (vranasotha 52; vrsya 15-24), Caraka 
(often), Harlta (jvara 71; gulma 43-44), Krsnatreya (chardi 17-18), Susruta (often), 
and Vagbhata (often). 

Cakrapani’s relationship to Vrnda is to some extent clarified by Niscala, who re¬ 
peatedly records stanzas of Vrnda changed by Cakrapani, 31 verses added to those by 
Vrnda, and formulae of the Cikitsasanigraha which are absent from the Siddhayoga. 32 
Many verses which Cakra simply took from the Siddhayoga are, however, not indicated 
by Niscala as deriving from this source. 33 
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Sivadasasena records a number of cases where Cakra disagrees with Vrnda. 34 

Cakra’s respect for Vrnda is revealed by the imprecation attheend of the Cildtsa- 
samgraha: “The curse uttered by those who know the Bhattatraya 25 and the three Vedas 
may at once come down on the head of him who includes formulae, which are not writ¬ 
ten down in the Siddhayoga, in this treatise, or who removes a single one from it”. 

The success of Cakrapani’s Samgraha , which ousted Vrnda’s Siddhayoga , may be 
due to its inclusion of a rather large number of new f ormulae, containing inorganic sub¬ 
stances such as mercury, sulphur, metals, and compounds of these. The verses with the 
formula of one of these medicines were composed by Cakrapani himself, as indicated 
in the text. 36 Some prose passages from the Susrutasamhita , containing lists of plants 
and other medicinal substances belonging to a particular group (gana), were versified 
by Cakrapani, as attested by Niscala. 37 The commentaries of Niscalakara and Sivada¬ 
sasena on the Cakradatta contain additional information on verses composed by the 
author or deliberately changed. 38 

Special features 39 

Among the special features of Cakra’s samgraha the medicines containing mercury or 
mercurial compounds should be noted first. These are chiefly found at: grahan!85-90 
(rasaparpatika) 4 * and 91-97 (tamrayoga); arsas 177 (rasagutika); agnimandya 28-29 
(panlyabhaktagutika); krimi 10 (= Siddhayoga 7.13); yaksman 30-34 (rasendraguti- 
ka); parinamasula 51-53 (rasamandura); plihayalut 41-47 (lokanatharasa); amlapitta 
38-50 (ksudhavatl gutika); masurika7. 41 

Medicines containing metals, especially iron, or their compounds, are found 
at: 42 arsas 161-168 (agnimukhalauha) and 169-176 (bhallatakalauha); 43 panduroga 
11-12 (navayasaloha), 44 13-19 (yogaraja), 34-35 (vidangadyalauha), 36-41 (tryu- 
sanadyamandura), 45 42-44 (punamavamandura), 46 45-48 (mandura vajravataka); 47 
raktapitta 82-97 (khandakadyalauha); 48 yaksman 28-29 (vindhyavasiyoga); sula 
50-57 (dhatrllauha); parinamasula 13 (triphalalauha and -mandura), 49 14 (pippalya- 
dilauha), 50 15 (pathyadilauha), 51 16-19 (samudradyacOrna), 52 21-22 (saptamrtalau- 
ha), 25 (koladimandOra), 53 26-28 (bhlmavatakamandura), 54 29 (kslramandura), 55 
30-31 (cavikadimandura), 32 (mandura- and lauhaprayoga), 33-35 (satavarlmandu- 
ra), 56 36-41 (taramanduraguda), 57 42-45 (ramamandura), 46-50 (brhacchatavarl- 
mandura), 51-53 (rasamandura), 54 (triphalalauha), 58 55-56 (lauhagutika), 57-62 
(dhatrllauha), 59 63-68 (lauhamrta); sthaulya 6-9 (vidangadyalauha) and 19-29 (lau- 
harasayana); kustha 152 (sinduradyataila) 60 and 153-156 (mahasindOradyataila); 61 
amlapitta 38-50 (ksudhavatl gutika); netraroga 125-129 (nagarjunavarti); 62 yonivya- 
pad 30;rasayana 129-135 (sadangatamrayoga) and 136-151 (saptaiigatamrayoga). 

Alchemical processes are described: amlapitta 27-29 (abhrasuddhi), 30-32 
(lauhasuddhi), 33-34 (mandurasuddhi), 35 (rasasuddhi), 36-37 (gandhakasuddhi); 
rasayana 34-50, 51-62 (lauhamaranavidhi), 63-64 (bhanupaka), 65-66 (sthallpa- 
kavidhi), 67-75 (putapakavidhi), 76-91 (pakavidhi), 92-97 (abhrakavidhi), 98-122 
(bhaksanavidhi), 123-125. 

A noteworthy name of a disease is ahindika (balaroga 7); 63 some recipes are given 
for its treatment (balaroga 8-10). 64 
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Cakrapani added a fair number of single or compound medicines to those col¬ 
lected by Vrnda 65 Some of these are: 66 the fresh juice from the leaves of sephall 
in fevers (jvara 214), ankothavataka in diarrhoea (atisara 58-60), nagaijunayoga 
(arsas 61-70) and vijayacurna (arsas 71-77) in haemorrhoids, powdered lotus seeds 
(padmabljacurna; kasa 16) in cough due to pitta, vyaghriharltakl (kasa 67-70) in 
coughs, mayurapucchadileha (hikkasvasa 17) in hiccup and shortness of breath, 
kalahamsa (arocaka 18-19) in anorexia, asvatthavalkalapanlya (chardi 25) in vom¬ 
iting, dhusturamulasiddhapayasa (unmada 6) in insanity, sephallkvatha (vatavyadhi 
43) in grdhrasl, simhanadaguggulu (amavata 39-47) and rasonasura (amavata 71-73) 
in amavata, rudrajatalepa (vrddhi 20), rupikalepa (vrddhi 21), hastikarnapalasalepa 
(galaganda 2), karpasamulapupika in apacl (galaganda 27), bhunagacurnalepa (bha- 
gandara 10) in anal fistulas, etc. Some more new prescriptions are: irimedadyataila 
(mukhagataroga 19-24), bakuladyataila (mukhagataroga 28-29), and citrakaharltakl 
(nasaroga 31-33). 67 

Cakrapani’s chapter on strlroga, longer than the chapter on the same subject in Vr- 
nda’s Siddhayoga, adds recipes suitable to making fl abby breasts firm (strlroga 62-66), 
tightening the vagina (67), and promoting the husband’s interest in his wife (68-69). 

To be noticed too is the increased use of substances of animal origin and of prescrip¬ 
tions with a Tantric flavour. 68 Mantras are repeatedly employed. Cakrapani describes 
two yantras, the ubhayatrirnsaka, already known to Vrnda, and the ubhayapancadasaka 
(striroga 25-27), both thought to assure a pregnant woman of an easy delivery. 

Noteworthy vegetable substances mentioned in the Cakradatta are: 69 aha (va¬ 
tavyadhi 72), 70 ahlndra (rajayaksman 7), 71 aindrl (galaganda 21 ), 72 amlota (jvara 
223), 73 arunatandullyaka (masurika 23 and 24), 74 asanamallika (nasaroga 28), 75 
asitavetra (visarpa 21), 76 avakpuspl (arsas 129), 77 brhatpattra (amlapitta 31 ), 78 
cakrahvaya (kustha 32), 79 cannakaraluka (vrsya 25), 80 celaka (vatavyadhi 300), 81 
campeya (vatavyadhi 230), 82 cukrlka (trsna 22), 83 dandotpala and dandotpala (arsas 
169; galaganda 33; amlapitta 43), 84 devapuspl (vatavyadhi 268), 85 dvika (mukharoga, 
mukhagataroga 30), 86 ekaisika (vranasotha 8), 87 elaka or elaka (sllpada 31), 88 
gajacirbhita (gulma 40), 89 gandhapattraka (vatavyadhi 300), 90 gangapalanka (arsas 
177), 91 gaura (vranasotha 78), 92 godhavatl (mutraghata 11; sllpada 15), 93 gudapuspa 
(agnimandya 89), 94 hastikarna or hastikarnapalasa (galaganda 2; rasayana 19), also 
called karikarnacchada (rasayana 55), 95 indrasana (kustha 64), 96 irima (mukharoga, 
mukhagataroga 25), 97 jalakarna (rajayaksman 31 ), 98 jalakumbhika (galaganda 6)," 
jiiigika (prameha 8), 100 jlrakhya (raktapitta 94), 101 jyotsnika (arsas 6 and 113), 102 kala 
(galaganda 43; vranasotha 8 and 101; nadlvrana 5), 103 kalamarisa (amlapitta 39), 104 
kalavakaraka (amlapitta 43), 105 kalayavidall (vranasotha 67), 106 kancata (atisara 38; 
grahanl), 107 karigunika (nadlvrana 9), 108 kantakramaka (vranasotha 53), 109 kanta- 
kumbhadu (masurika 5), 110 kapotavaktraka (asmarl 3 and 26), 111 karabhavarunl (vrsya 
57), 112 karnakhya (jvara 209), 113 karnamota (vranasotha 40), 114 kasika (parinamasula 
63), 115 kesaraja (parinamasula 51; amlapitta 39 and 43; balaroga 15; rasayana 55 and 
66), 116 katumbhara (vatavyadhi 230), 1,7 khadirl (mutraghata 12), 118 khandakarna 
(amlapitta 27 and 43), 119 kola (parinamasula 25), 120 krsnavetra (kustha 61 and 
154), 121 kudakarani (visa 25), 122 kukkuramencuka (strlroga 58), 123 kulika (visa 6), 124 
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kuthara(ka) (vranasotha 49, 90, 91), 125 lavalika (mukharoga, mukhagataroga 30), 126 
lomasa (kustha 9), 127 maghl (masurika 5), 128 madhurl (vatavyadhi 254 and 268), 129 
maharastri (vranasotha 47), 130 nakhl (vatavyadhi 269), 131 naravrksa (ksudraroga 
123), 132 nirdahanl (sula 45), 133 palasa (hrdroga 28), 134 pamara (vatavyadhi 269), 135 
pet! (balaroga 32), 136 pratyangira (visa 2), l37 rudrajata (mutraghata 12; vrddhi 20), 138 
salinca (amlapitta 28 and 30; rasayana 56), 139 sarada (prameha 2), 140 sikatl (masurika 
5), 141 sltall (asmarl 37), 142 sphutaka (balaroga 13), 143 sravinl (vatarakta 75), 144 
srgalakantaka (masurika 8), 145 srgalakoll (vranasotha 58), 146 svetabala (yonivyapad 
32), 147 sveta jayantl (kustha 74), 148 svetavatyala (parinamasula 42; amlapitta 33), 149 
taila (rajayaksman 88), 15t talamastaka (asrgdara 23; vrsya 36 and 40), 151 trnaka 
(kustha 24 and 132), 152 tvakpattra (vireka 3), 153 ustrakantaka (masurika 7), 154 and 
vasira (asmarl 2-4), 155 An unidentified animal is the karatavl (vrddhi 20). 156 

Musk (kasturl) is a substance that begins to appear more frequently in Sanskrit lit¬ 
erature since the Gupta age. 157 The Cakradatta prescribes kasturl (vatavyadhi 230) and 
describes the characteristics of purified musk (mrgottama) 158 (vatavyadhi 293). 159 

Another fragrant substance of animal origin mentioned in the Cakradatta as puti 
(vatavyadhi 289) and salija (vatavyadhi 297) is civet. 160 

2 The Dravyagunasarngraha 

The Dravyagunasarngraha 161 is concerned with the medicinal properties of solid and 
liquid articles of food. On this subject it represents the earliest special treatise that has 
been preserved. 

Contents 

This work, 162 based on treatises of predecessors, 163 consists of 592 verses, 164 divided 
into thirteen sections (varga): 165 (1) dhanyavarga; after verses on the tastes, vlrya and 
vipaka, Cakrapani describes the properties of grain, pulse, sesamum, and related arti¬ 
cles of diet; (2) mamsadivarga, on the flesh of a long series of animals and the eggs 
of some of these; (3) sakavarga, on vegetables; (4) lavanadivarga, on types of salt and 
related substances, spices and condiments; (5) phalavarga, on fruits; (6) panlyavarga, 
on various types of water and the watery juice from the coconut, young kramuka, and 
tala; rules for the use of cold or warm water in diverse disorders, rules for the use of 
boiled water; (7) kslravarga, on milk and dairy produce; (8) tailavarga, on oils and some 
other fatty substances; (9) aiksavadivarga, on products of the sugarcane and types of 
honey; (10) madyadivarga, on alcoholic drinks and other fermented liquids, on types 
of urine; (11) kitannavarga, on prepared foods of a liquid and semi-liquid nature; (12) 
bhaksyavarga, on prepared foods of a solid nature; (13) aharavidhi, rules for serving 
and taking food, description of the digestive processes; anupanavidhi, rules for the use 
of anupanas, i.e., drinks to be taken during or after meals; gunakarmani, the effects of 
the qualities of foods and drinks on the human organism; svasthavrtti, rules about the 
maintenance of health. 

The chief sources of the Dravyaguna are the Carakasamhita and Susrutasamhita. 166 
Cakrapani probably used other works as well and may have composed some stanzas 
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himself. 167 
Special features J * s 

Vlrya is said to be of two, vipaka of three types (dhanya 8-10). 169 The pulse, usually 
called adhakl, is described under the name of tuvarl (dhanya 30c). 170 Cakrapani uses 
the term vatasadharana (mamsadi 1.4) for a substance that neither excites nor pacifies 
vata. 171 Noteworthy is a long series of fishes in the mamsadivarga, 172 which indicates 
that Cakrapani was a resident of Bengal, where much fish is consumed. 173 Vegeta¬ 
bles are said to be of six types (saka 1.2), namely leaves, flowers, fruits, stalks, tubers 
and mushrooms; this classification was later adopted by Bhavamisra. Some vegetables, 
well known in Bengal and described in Cakrapani’s Dravyaguna are bhukanda (saka 
2.9), 174 grlsmasundaraka (saka 1.28), 175 hilamocl (saka 1.12), ,76 kaccl (saka 2.12), 177 
kancata (saka 1.23), 178 manaka (saka 2.10), 179 nadlca (saka 1.29), 180 and the stalks of 
alabu (saka 1.48) and kusmanda (saka 1.43). Remarkable items among the fruits are 
anupakin (phalavarga 31) 181 and madhukukkut! (phalavarga 25). 182 A type of sugar 
not mentioned in earlier texts is tamaraja (aiksavadi varga 12). 183 

3 The Vyagradaridrasubhamkara 

The Vyagradaridrasubhanikara 184 is mentioned several times in Niscalakara’s Rat- 
naprabha\ Gopaladasa quotes it as the Vyagradlnasubhamkara in his Cikitsamrta. 185 

Niscala refers to the work as Subha, 186 Subhamkara, 187 and Vyagradaridra¬ 
subhanikara. 188 Niscala’s quotations and remarks show that it was a ti^eatise in verse, 
arranged in chapters (prakarana) dealing with a particular type of preparation. 189 The 
Vyagradaridrasubhanikara was written before the Cikitsasamgraha , which contains 
verses borrowed from it. 190 Some other stanzas of the Cakradatta y composed by 
Cakrapani, are adaptations of verses found in his earlier work. 191 The Vyagradaridra¬ 
subhanikara is probably referred to, without mentioning its name, in Niscala’s remarks 
ad sotha 6. 192 

Quotations from CakrapMnidatta and his works 

Cakra is quoted by Adhamalla, in Ambikadattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasendra- 
sarasanigraha, Asubodha Senagupta’s commentary on Govindasena’s ParibhasapradT- 
pa y the Ayurvedabdhisara (112), the comments on Govindasena’s ParibhasapradTpa, 
Gopaladasa’s Cikitsamrta, Naganatha’s Nidanapradlpa, Narasirnha’s commentary on 
the Madhavanidana y Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha (very often), Nityanatha’s Rasaratna- 
kara, 193 Sivadasasena’s commentaries (on the Sutrasthana of the Carakasamhita , Utta- 
rasthana of the Astahgahrdayasamhita, Cakrapani’s Cikitsasamgraha and Dravyagu- 
na) t 194 Sivadatta’s auto-commentary on his Sivakosa , 195 Srikanthadatta’s part of the 
Madhukosa 196 and his Kusumavali , 197 Vacaspati’s Ataiikadarpana , 198 and Vijayara- 
ksita’s part of the Madhukosa. 199 

Cakrapani is cited in Asubodha Senagupta’s commentary on Govindasena’s 
Paribhasapradipa and Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha. He is sometimes called Cakradatta 
by Niscala. Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanuprave.savijhana contains a quotation from 
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Cakrapani that has been taken from the AyurvedadTpika (ad Ca.Si.9.50). Cakrapa- 
nidatta is quoted in the comments on Govindasena’s Paribhasapradlpa , Niscala’s 
Rat nap r abha and Sukhananda’s commentary on the Vaidyajlvana of Lolimbaraja. 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to the Cakradatta are: Adhamalla, the 
Amrtasagara , Asubodha Senagupta’s commentary on Govindasena’s Paribhasapradl¬ 
pa , the Ayurvedabdhisara (179) and its commentary (ad 183), the Ayurvedlya Khani- 
javijhana , Bhavaprakasa , 200 Bhesajasanihita, Brhannighanturatnakara , Devasimha Vi- 
tthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgraha , the comments on Govindasena’s Paribhasapradlpa, 
Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana, Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara, Jlva- 
nandavidyasagara’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasanigraha, the Kamaratna , Ra- 
soddharatantra, Ratnasagara , PriyavratSarma’s auto-commentary on the Ayurvedada- 
rs'ana, Sivadasasena’s commentary on the Uttarasthana of the Astahgahrdaya, 201 Siva- 
misra’s Vaidyasastrasivanubhava , Trimalla’s YogatarahginI, 202 Vasudeva’s Vasudeva- 
nubhava, Vinodalala Sena’s Ayurvedavijnana, and the Yogaiatnakara 203 It is one of 
the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kvathamanimala and the Rasendrasambha- 
va. 

The Cakradatta is quoted as Caknisamgraha in the commentaries of Niscalakara 
and Sivadasasena on the work. Niscala calls it occasionally Cakra’s Svasanigraha and 
Yogasamgraha. It is also quoted as Sanigraha by Niscala and Sivadasasena, who call 
its author Samgrahakara or -krt. Haranacandra (ad Su.Su.46.294-297) quotes from it 
as Cakrapanisanigraha 204 

Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya 
quotes Cakra, Cakrapani, the Cakradatta, Cakrapanisanigraha and Cakrasanigraha. 
Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa refers to Cakrapani’s Ciki- 
tsasanigraha. 

The comments on Govindasena’s Paribhasapradlpa quote it as Cakradatta’s 
Svasanigraha and the Cakrapanikrtasanigraha. Asubodha Senagupta’s commentary 
on Govindasena’s treatise quotes it as Cakrasanigraha. 

The Cakradatta was one of the sources of the Ma‘din al-ShifT. 

The Dravyagunasanigraha is quoted in Gopala’s Dravyaguna and may have been 
one of the sources of Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 

The author 

Cakrapani has provided us with information concerning himself at the beginning and 
end of his commentary on the Carakasanihita and at the end of the Cikitsasanigraha. 

Cakrapani was the son of Narayana, who was the superintendent of the kitchen 
(rasavatyadhikarin) and a minister (patra) of a king of Bengal (Gauda); 205 his elder 
brother, called Bhanu, 206 was a court physician (antaranga). 207 Cakrapani belonged to 
the LodhravalT branch 208 of the Datta lineage, 209 a branch that did not become extinct 
and is still represented among the inhabitants of Shillong in Meghalaya. 21 * 

Cakrapani’s teacher was Naradatta and his commentary on the Carakasanihita was 
written in agreement with Naradatta’s interpretation of this text. 211 

Sivadasasena 212 adds to this information that Cakrapani’s father, Narayana, was 
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a minister (mantrin) of king Nayapala of Bengal (A.D. 1038-1055). 213 Some authors 
claim that Cakrapani was born in the VTrabhuma (Birbhum) district of Bengal, 214 in a 
place called Mayuragrama. 215 

The introductory verses of the AyurvedadTpika and Cikitsasanigraha, which are 
identical and dedicated to the Trimurti, as well as the first verse of the Dravyaguna , 
dedicated to Siva, show that the author of these works was a Hindu by faith. 216 

Date 

The fact that Cakrapani’s father, Narayana, was in the service of king Nayapala (1038— 
1055), establishes that Cakrapani must have written his works in about the third quarter 
of the eleventh century. 217 


Commentaries 

An elaborate commentary on Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsasanigraha was written by Ni- 
scalakara. A later commentary by Sivadasasena 218 is largely based on Ni&alakara’s 
work. 

Niscalakar « 

Niscalakara is the author of the very valuable Ratnaprabha. 219 

The author declares in the introductory verses that he gave to his work the title Ra¬ 
tnaprabha because of its objective, namely to restore the brilliance of the Cakrasani- 
graha (i.e., the Cikitsasanigraha), a gem the glow of which had dimmed on account of 
misunderstandings after the passing away of the ayurvedaguru Vijayaraksita. He adds 
that he intends to attain his object by consulting various treatises and reflecting (gharsa- 
na) on the sayings of his teacher. 

The Ratnaprabha is a mine of information, abounding in critical considerations on 
the contents of the Cakradatla and quotations from numerous works, many of which 
are lost now. 220 Niscala does not limit himself to the clarification of Cakra’s text, but 
expounds his own ideas too. This may be the reason that his commentary is called a 
tatparyatlka. 221 He does not blindly adhere to the teachings of earlier authorities, not 
even to those of his guru, and records interpretations not accepted by the latter or is 
even slightly critical of him. 

Cakrapanidatta is an admired authority, profusely quoted; laudatory epithets are 
applied to him: carakacaturanana, bahusrutaparisrutasusrutasahasranayana, saka- 
lavaidya(kula)maulimalamanikya, marjitacarananakhamani; 222 he is referred to as 
pramanikagranl, 223 because of his refusal to acknowledge uncritically what is gener¬ 
ally accepted (na prasiddhim adriyate) and his habit of carefully examining whether or 
not a particular opinion has a rational basis (yukta, yuktisiddha). 224 Niscala censures 
colleagues who blindly follow customary interpretations, 225 Cakrapanidatta 226 and 
Vrnda 227 not excepted. He assures us that he is not even convinced by opinions based 
on reasoning; practical results (vyavaharasiddha) should be regarded as the ultimate 
test of a given practice. 228 
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Niscala’s commentary gives evidence of the value he attached to establishing a cor¬ 
rect text of the Cakradatta. He compared its readings with those of the sources and of 
other treatises, 229 recording variants 230 and errors. 231 Criteria applied in determining 
the appropriateness of a reading are its conformity with the text of other treatises, 232 its 
acceptance by earlier authorities, 233 and its value for practice. 234 Reaching a decision 
was sometimes fraught with difficulties or impossible. Consequently, Niscala acknowl¬ 
edges in such cases the validity of two or more divergent readings 235 or refrains from 
judgment. 236 

In general, Niscala tries to solve controversies he discovers when consulting a 
number of authorities, but, not always feeling able to achieve this aim, he tends to 
accept two or more conflicting views together with the arguments adduced in support 
of them. 237 

Niscala’s experience as a practising physician emerges from remarks about formu¬ 
lations he prescribed to his patients and found to be effective. 238 Well-known and reg¬ 
ularly used recipes are indicated as such. 239 

A singular feature of the Ratnaprabha is the occurrence of the names of some of Ni¬ 
scala’s patients. Persons who turned to him for help when suffering from some disorder 
were the pandit DhyanakTrti, 240 Lokesvara, who was in charge of the Tantric rituals 
(mahatantradhikrta), the bhiksu Santaraksita, 241 and Yatapalita, who held an important 
position in the royal kitchen (bhojanavlryadhikrta). 242 

The exact procedures in the preparation of compound medicines, the amounts of 
the ingredients, etc., are very often discussed in detail. The practices prevalent in Ni¬ 
scala’s time and country are described as vyavahara 243 or pracara. 244 Actual practice 
did not always conform to the instructions of the authoritative textbooks. 245 Agreement 
with habitual practices is expressed in various ways, 246 as is disagreement. 247 

Traditional views are those attributed to the vrddhah 248 or vrddhavaidyalti, 249 and 
their teachings, the vrddhavaidyopadesa 250 or vrddhavaidyavyavahara. 251 Niscala is 
prone to accept this tradition, although, occasionally, he rejects it. 252 

A number of subjects relevant to medical theory and practice are elaborately dis¬ 
cussed; examples are some types of pariksa, 253 the general treatment of fever, 254 the 
treatment of irregular fevers, 255 weights and measures, 256 and technical terms. 257 

The identity of medicinal substances is a subject which is given much attention 
to. Niscala not only deals with those occurring in the text of the Cakradatta , 258 but 
also with those found in the treatises he quotes. Some noteworthy plant names of these 
sources are: 259 alavana, 260 amogha, 261 aika, 262 bana, 263 bhunlll, 264 devatakusuma, 265 
guccha, 266 jalagandaja, 267 jamatar, 268 kancukT, 269 kandakarria, 270 kantl, 271 kasthapu- 
ga, 272 kull, 273 kulisa, 274 laguru, 275 modayantT, 276 mulakaparnl, 277 odanapakl, 278 pa- 
sl, 279 phall, 280 randakhyatala, 281 ruha, 282 vanlra, 283 vanya, 28<1 vehana, 285 vinaya, 28C ' vi- 
sana, 287 vrkl. 288 

Local names of disorders, plants, dishes, etc., are repeatedly mentioned. 289 

Niscala’s training was apparently not restricted to medicine. Several remarks in 
his commentary reveal his knowledge of other sciences, such as grammar 290 and 
metrics. 291 

The sources of numerous verses of Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsasanigraha are carefully 
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recorded by Niscala. 292 This does not imply that the stanzas that remain unidentified 
derive from Cakrapani himself, as a considerable number of them were borrowed from 
Vrnda’s Siddhayoga without any reference to this fact in the Ratnaprabha 293 A few 
verses taken from Susruta are neither indicated as such. 294 

Authors and works quoted or referred to in the Ratnaprabha are: 295 acarya (sneha 
21-22: = Drdhabala), acaryah (jvara 17 and 21), Acyuta 296 (jvara 277-278; masurika 
32; ksudraroga 9), Agama (udara 51; rasayana 167-189; niruha 14), Agnipurana 297 
(atlsara 72), Agnivesa (jvara 17, 41-42, 64; apasmara 7-8; vamana 14; niruha 8- 
10), 298 AksadevTya Karmamala 299 (rajayaksman 9-12), 300 Aksadevlya Yogasata(ka) 
(hikkasvasa 9; pllhayakrt 11; karnaroga 7), Alpavagbhata (mukharoga 58ab, 58cd, 
65; karnaroga 57), Amara 301 (kustha 37), Amitaprabha 302 (jvara 65-68, 84, 90; krimi 
4; panduroga 9; trsna 24; unmada 50; udavarta 14; udara 11; sotha 6; galaganda 6; 
vranasotha 75; upadamsa 9; visarpa 32; mukharoga 87; vamana 16; vireka 16 and 28), 
Amitaprabha’s Carakanyasa (anuvasana 33), Amitaprabha’s Cikitsatisaya 303 (arsas 
147-151), Amoghayogatantra 304 (jvaratlsara 1-2; unmada 21-28), Amrtaghata 305 
(jvara 2), Amrtama/a 306 (krimi 12; trsna 22; vatarakta 6, 10, 12, 13, 20, 25; udara 23; 
kustha 17 and 150), 307 Amrfavailf 308 (arsas 18-22; hikkasvasa 1 ;parinamasula 51-53 
and 63-69; mutraghata 13 and 15; sotha 52; vranasotha 53 and 55; amlapitta 1 and 21; 
masurika3,9,11; ksudraroga 43, 50, 81-82; vrsya9), Asadhavarman 309 (vamana 16; 
anuvasana 33), Asvavaidyaka (vatavyadhi 117-126), 310 AsvinTsamhita (ksudraroga 
66-71), Atisvalpayogavyakhya of Madhavakara 311 (jvara 247-252), Atreya 312 (gra¬ 
ham 16-19; 313 anuvasana 33), 314 Ayurvedaprakasa 315 (jvara 3), Ayurvedasara 316 
(jvara 82, 105, 127, 133, 142, 317 161, 162-164, 170, 174, 175-177, 187, 277-278; 
atlsara 23-25, 67, 76, 83-84; graham 9-11, 20-21, 39, 47-49; arsas 35-44, 83-92, 
100-103; panduroga 25; raktapitta 22-24, 39-42, 43, 66-73; rajayaksman 3, 9-12, 

13- 15, 24-25j 35-39, 40-46, 61-63, 75; kasa 29; hikkasvasa 2-5, il-14, 24-29; 
chardi 21, 23, 24; apasmara 11, 15, 23-28; vatavyadhi 16-17, 26, 36, 39-40, 42-43, 
46, 47-49, 50, 52-55, 58, 59; amavata 15-18, 35-37, 72; sula 3, 6, 7, 12, 25, 37, 
44^15, 50-51; parinamasula 1, 4, 16-19, 26-28; gulma 34-39, 40, 46, 47, 57-59, 
71-72; hrdroga 25; mutrakrcchra 11, 13, 26; mutraghata 3 and 4; asmarl 1, 13-16, 
32, 33, 47-49; prameha 11, *22-26, 47-49; udara 31-38; pllhayakrt 3, 30-32, 33-40; 
sotha 8, 12, 17, 35, 41-43, 44-47; vrddhi 4-5, 12, 17, 22, 23, 26; galaganda 1, 6, 

14- 15, 17, 18, 23, 28, 30, 40, 47, 51, 57; Sllpada 11, 12, 20-22; vidradhi 12 and 14; 
vranasotha 49, 60, 75; nadlvrana 2 and 3; bhagandara 22; kustha 17, 46, 64, 67, 69, 
70, 104-110, 111-115, 120-121, 134-135, 150, 156, 159; udarda 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 13; 
amlapitta 1, 5, 6, 14, 54; visarpa 11 and 14; masurika 1, 39, 41, 42, 44; ksudraroga 
7, 10, 15, 18, 66-71, 81-82, 92, 96, 97, 122, 123, 124, 135-136; mukharoga 7, 9, 
11, 14, 15, 16, 40, 53, 58cd, 63, 75-76, 91, 99-103, 107-108; karnaroga 11-12, 
17, 23-24, 28, 57; nasaroga 21; vrsya 37; niruha 22-25, 28-30, 31; nasya ll), 318 
Bakula 319 (jvara 5, 28-29, 69, 117, 253-254; jvaratlsara 26-27; atlsara 77; grahanl 
9-11, 16-19, 50-54; arsas 18-22, 33-34, 35-44, 51-62, 83-92, 100-103, 147-151, 
159-164; agnimandya 2, 11-12, 14-15, 30-39, 73-75, 78-79, 82, 86; krimi 5; 
panduroga 4-6, 10, 27, 35-40; raktapitta 7, 39-42, 66-73, 82-96; rajayaksman 
13-15, 27, 40-46, 47-60, 87-90, 92-93, 94-95; kasa 20 and 40-41; svarabheda 
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10 and 13; chardi 4-5 and 14; trsna 4; madatyaya 17-19; unmada 9-12, 15-16, 
34-37; apasmara 23-28; vatavyadhi 1, 2, 8-9, 24-25, 32-35, 45, 81-85, 87, 88-92, 
140, 162-170, 189-198, 199-204; vatarakta 21-23, 33-34, 42-51, 52-58; amavata 
61-65; udavarta 4-5, 12, 32-33; gulma 46; hrdroga 8, 10, 26-29; mutrakrcchra 27 
and 28; asmarl 2-4 and 7-9; prameha 12, 27-28, 30-37, 47-49; sthaulya 6-11 and 
26-28; udara 31-38,57, 59-62; pllhayakrt 15-18; galaganda 5; sllpada 23 and 24-30; 
vidradhi 3; vranasotha 49, 75, 76-80, 91-92, 98, 99; kustha 156; udarda 2; ksudraroga 
92; mukharoga 32-33, 63, 111-112), Bakulakara (jvara 64 and 65-68; raktapitta 
82-96; vatavyadhi 1), Bakulamisra (karnaroga 4), Bakulatantra 320 (nadlvrana 3), 
Bakulavyakhya (jvara 20; panduroga 35^40), BalasarasvatT 321 (agnimandya 11-12), 
Bauddhagama (unmada 21-28), 322 Bhadrasaunaka (kustha 74-82), Bhadravarman 323 
(jvara 188; 324 jvaratlsara 3-4; arsas 4-7; agnimandya 86; raktapitta 12-13 and 20; 
hikkasvasa 6-8; trsna 12; vatavyadhi 3-5; amavata 11-14; udavarta 12; asmarl 25; 
prameha 18 and 19; 325 vidradhi 12; bhagandara 20-21 and 23; upadarnsa 7 and 10; 
kustha 32; visarpa 22, 27, 30; masurika 33; ksudraroga 81-82 and 86; nasaroga 
23; vamana 6), 326 Bhaluki (jvara 18, 20, 149,’l50, 153-156, 157-158, 237-238, 
292; asmarl 47-49; netraroga 19), BMnumati'(agnimandya 73-75; raktapitta 35-37; 
trsna 2, 3, 7, 8; vatavyadhi 3-5, 8-9, 58; udavarta 34; hrdroga 5 and 10; asman 2-4 
and 7-9; galaganda 33; vranasotha 1-2; bhagna 2, 5, 16-27; kustha 162; visarpa 6; 
ksudraroga 24-25, 32, 84-85; mukharoga 1, 20, 23, 24, 25-26,’ 28-31, 32-33, 56, 
99—103; sneha 11; vireka 28; anuvasana 5, 19-22, 23; niruha 8-10, 26-27, 32-33), 
Bhanumatlkara (bhagna 14-15), Bhanumatlkrt (arocaka 2; chardi 3; vatavyadhi 3-5; 
vranasotha 99; mukharoga 68), Bhasya (arsas 76-82), 327 Bhattara(ka) 328 (jvara 3, 5, 
14-15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 49, 65-68, 203-205, 219-225, 235, 291; arsas 159-164; 
agnimandya 11-12; rajayaksman 24-25; gulma 63-67 and 91; udara 51; pllhayakrt 
19-23; sveda 1, 3, 16-17; anuvasana 38-39), Bhattaraharicandra (jvara 3 and 10-11; 
vireka 2), bhattaraharicandranuyayinah (agnimandya 11-12), Bhattaraharicandra’s 
Svasamhita (sneha 6), Bhavadeva 329 (vatavyadhi 227-271), 330 Bhavadevlya Gandha- 
sastra (vatavyadhi 227-271), 331 Bhavya 332 (arsas 35-44; kasa 20; hrdroga 10; udara 
57; kustha 156), Bhavya’s Vaidyapradlpa (atlsara 30), Bhavyadatta (jvara 3 and 5; 
arsas 33-34; vatavyadhi 205-226; prameha 30-37; sllpada 24-30; mukharoga 1, 20, 
67; karnaroga 23-24), Bhavyadattasanigraha Vaidyapradlpa (netraroga 19), Bhavya- 
datta’s VaidyakapradTpasanigraha (jvara 3), Bhavyadatta’s Vaidyapradlpa (jvara 3, 
41-42, 165-166; kasa 1-3; mukharoga 32-33 and 65; karnaroga 16), Bhavyadatta’s 
Yogaratnakara (jvara 31-32), Bheda Qvara 5, 55, 64, 79, 85, 117, 124, 128, 145-146, 
182-183, 196-197, 281; atlsara 39-45, 61-62, 69, 85-87, 100; arsas 4-7 and 35-44; 
agnimandya 84 and 89; krimi 19 and 12; rajayaksman 65-66; hikkasvasa 1; arocaka 
5-7; chardi 6-11 and 21; madatyaya 3-6 and 20; unmada 5, 13-14, 34-37; apasmara 
17-22; vatavyadhi 16-17, 31, 47-49, 95, 180-184; vatarakta 1-3; urustambha 9; 
hrdroga 1; mutrakrcchra 11; prameha 18, 22-26, 30-37; udara 39; vranasotha 75 
and 81-83; upadarnsa 8; sneha 1 and 33; vamana 9, 10, 11, 20-21; vireka 29-30; 
anuvasana 35; nasya 22-23), Bhisanmusti 333 (arsas 4-7; 334 unmada 51 ; 335 sotha 36), 
Bhoja (jvara 188; atlsara 21-22; arsas 142-146 and 147-151; kasa 46-47; chardi 
1; asmarl 50-53; galaganda 32; sneha 11; niruha 20-21), Bindusara 336 (jvara 141, 
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199-200, 231, 232-233; jvaratlsara 1-2, 337 3-4, 16-25; krimi 12; raktapitta 25 and 
35-37; kasa 10-15 and 39; hikkasvasa 6-8; arocaka5-7 and 13;chardi 1; unmada 51; 
apasmara 29; vatavyadhi 42-43 and 56-57; urustambha 5; hrdroga 6-7; mutrakrcchra 
17 and 29-36; 338 asmarl 30-31; udara 43; galaganda 2, 8, 25; vidradhi 2 and 7; 
vranasotha 52; bhagandara 10; kustha 23 and 25; 339 mukharoga 72; kamaroga 2 and 
32; nasaroga 9-10; netraroga 8 and 27; vrsya 8, 50-51, 54), 340 Bodbicavyavatara 
(unmada 17), 341 Brhattantrapradipa 342 (parinamasula 57-62 and 63-69; mukharoga 
1 and 9), Cakra (jvara 5, 6, 10-11, 14-15,* 17, 19, 20, 28-29, 47, 49, 65-68, 84, 
100-102, 103, 117, 124, 133, 149, 150, 162-164, 165-166, 188, 213, 235, 253-254, 
255, 256-257, 277-278, 291; jvaratlsara 16-25; atlsara 1-3, 21-22, 30, 54-56, 60, 
73-75, 77; grahanl 9-11, 16-19, 50-54; arsas 33-34, 100-103, 111-114, 133-141, 
142-146, 147-151, 159-164, 165-171; agnimandya 14-15, 18-22, 73-75; krimi 
5; panduroga 4-6, 25, 27; raktapitta 7, 30-33, 39-42, 66-73, 82-96; rajayaksman 
13—15, 24-25, 40-46, 47-60, 83-86, 87-90; kasa 16-19, 30-31, 37-38, 40-41, 

43, 59-64; hikkasvasa intr., 17, 19-20, 24-29, 30-33; svarabheda 13; chardi 1 and 
28; trsna 4; madatyaya 11-12; unmada 1-2, 5, 9-12, 15-16, 21-28, 29-30, 31-33, 
34—37, 39—43; apasmara 2, 7-8, 17-22, 23-28, 31-32; vatavyadhi 3-5, 6, 13-15,45, 
47-49, 65-68, 77, 81-85, 87, 88-92, 106-116, 136-137, 140, 150-154, 162-170, 
175-179, 189-198, 199-204, 205-226, 227-271; vatarakta 1-3, 13, 21-23, 40, 41, 
42-51, 52-58; urustambha 8 and 12; amavata 9,35-37,61-65; sula 50-51,63,65-67; 
udavarta 25, 26-27, 29-30, 35; gulma 9-10, 57-59, 62, 71-72; hrdroga 8, 23-24, 
26-29; mutraghata 1; asmarl 2-4, 7-9, 10; prameha 27-28 and 30—37; sthaulya 1, 5, 
26-28; udara 1, 11, 16, 18, 31-38, 55-56, 57,58, 59-62, 64; pllhayakrt 15-18 and 
19-23; sotha 6, 8, 14, 24-28, 44-47, 48-51; galaganda 5, 25, 33, 49; sllpada 24-30 
and 31; vranasotha 48, 65-66, 68, 75, 76-80, 91-92, 98, 99; nadlvrana 3 and 17-18; 
upadamsa 4; bhagna 1, 3, 4, 11, 16-27; kustha 2, 8-12, 24, 50-51,71-72, 111-115, 
134-135, 150; amlapitta 1 and 23-24; visarpa 3-4, 15, 16, 18, 36-40; ksudraroga 1, 
3, 10, 21-22, 23, 31, 84-85, 92, 98, 126-133; mukharoga 1, 25-26, 32-33,'37, 41, 

44, 45, 52, 57, 60, 63, 67, 70, 73-74, 82, 84, 111-112, 113-117; kamaroga 18-22, 
23-24, 30, 61; rasayana 190-195; vrsya 15-25, 26-36, 37, 38-44; sneha 1, 21-22, 
28; sveda 16-17; vamana 9 and 16; vireka 8-9, 17, 26; anuvasana 1-2, 7-10, 19-22, 
23, 24-25, 33, 38-39; niruha 14 and 26-27; nasya 6), Cakra’s Dipika (kamaroga 
23-24), Cakra’s Svasamgraha (grahanl 77-85), Cakra’s Vyagradaridrasubbahkara 
(vranasotha 46; upadamsa 10), Cakra’s Yogasamgraba 343 (vrddhi 22), Cakradatta 
(jvara 20, 64, 65-68, 90; vranasotha 48), Cakradattavyakhya (jvara 20), Cakrapani 
(jvara 199-200, 247-252, 277-278), Cakrapanidatta (introductory prose; prameha 
18), Cakrasamgraba (introductoiy verses; vranasotha 48; visarpa 30), cakrasisyah 
(agnimandya 2; 344 panduroga 35-40; vatavyadhi 106-116), 345 CakratippanI 346 
(panduroga 35-40), 347 Cakravyakbya (jvara 20), 348 Caksusyena (jvara 135-136; 
svarabheda 13; vatavyadhi 81-85; vatarakta 13; galaganda 3-4, 31, 32, 35; visarpa 
9 and 33; mukharoga 1, 9, 75-76, 88, 97-98, 111-112; nasaroga 2-3; sneha 1 and 
6; sveda 1, 10, 11), Candana (amlapitta 23-24; vireka 8-9), 349 Candanabhoda 350 
(vranasotha 75 351 and 76-80), 352 Candika 353 (unmada 21-28), 354 Candrakala 355 (a- 
gnimandya 14-15), 356 Candrakalatika (atlsara 64; 357 vranasotha 75), 358 Candrata 359 
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(jvara 2, 64, 71, 75, 103, 116, 117, 127, 178-179, 182-183, 211, 253-254, 282; 
jvaratlsara 1-2 and 16-25; atlsara 1-3; grahanl 29-36, 55-59, 77-85; arsas 120-126; 
agnimandya 90-91; raktapitta 17, 28-29, 35-37, 39-42, 79-81; kasa 24-26, 30-31, 
37-38, 59-64; svarabheda 13; arocaka 2 and 3-4; chardi 14; trsna 22; madatyaya 
20; 34-37; vatavyadhi 16-17; amavata 15-18 and 39-43; sula 12, 50-51, 54, 59-60; 
udavarta 7; hrdroga 25; prameha 18, 22-26, 30-37, 38-39; sotha 24-28; galaganda 
31; vidradhi 8 and 19; vranasotha 49 and 76-80; nadlvrana 6; bhagandara 13-27; 
upadamsa4, 5, 10,11, 15; bhagna 12-13; kustha 17, 25, 29, 30, 32, 34, 35, 41,74-82, 
131-133, 134-135, 150; visarpa 14, 30, 31; ksudraroga 66-71 and 72-75; mukharoga 
9 and 111-112; karnaroga 1, 8-9, 11-12, 30, 35; nasaroga 29-31; netraroga 20; rasa- 
yana 160; vrsya 15-25 and 50-51; sneha 30; niruha 22-25, 26-27, 28-30; nasya 18), 
Candratasamgraha (murcha 1-2; unmada 21-28; vrddhi 22; visarpa 22; anuvasana 
35; nasya 22-23), Candrika (jvara 46, 247-252,256-257; atlsara 1-3; arsas 142-146; 
agnimandya 73-75; panduroga 2; rajayaksman 1-2 and 35-39; hikkasvasa 2-5; trsna 
2 and 7; vatavyadhi 6, 8-9, 96-105; amavata 35-37; gulma 98; hrdroga 5; asmarl 2-4, 
7-9, 10, 13—16, 17-19, 34, 50-53; prameha 2-3 and 16; vrddhi 10; galaganda 16, 26, 

32, 41, 42, 44, 53-56, 61; Sllpada 10; vidradhi 1 and 17-18; vranasotha 1-2 and 55; 
nadlvrana 2, 6, 16; sukadosa 3, 6,7, 8, 9; bhagna 2,4, 5, 14-15, 16-27; kustha 71-72, 
159, 162; visarpa 6, 8, 15; mukharoga 1, 4, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25-26, 32-33, 34, 37, 41, 
43, 44, 46-47, 50, 56, 58ab, 58cd, 59, 60, 61, 63, 69, 77, 84; karnaroga 1, 3, 4, 32, 
49; nasaroga 12, 13, 15; netraroga 16, 20, 26; sveda 16-17; vamana 16; vireka 28), 
Candrikakara (jvara 3 and 150; asmarl 13-16; prameha 4; vrddhi 6; vranasotha 99; 
visarpa 6; karnaroga 11-12), Candrikakrt (jvara 65-68 and 253-254; vatavyadhi 3-5 
and 81-85; vrddhi 6; galaganda 40, 48, 51; vidradhi 8; ksudraroga 32; mukharoga 
45 and 68; karnaroga 32 and 43), Candrikamata (arsas 147-151; ksudraroga 32), 
candrikamatanuvadinah (galaganda 33), Candrikasaingraha (bhagna 2), Candrikavya- 
khya (bhagna 16-27), Caraka (passim), 360 Carakaparisistakara 361 (jvara 150; sneha 
6; niruha 3), Carakaparisistakrt (sveda 16-17), Carakavakyapratisamskara (ndara 11), 
Carakottaratantra (jvara 57; nadlvrana 2, 3, 16; bhagandara 1 and 4; sukadosa 2, 3, 
8,9; bhagna 1; ksudraroga 1, 2,’4, 7,’9, 10, 11, 14, 16, 17, 18, 21-22, 24-25, 26, 32, 

33, 34, 35-37, 84-85, 96; mukharoga 9 and 32-33), 362 Caturadevlya Gandhasastra 363 
(mukharoga 109—110), 364 Cikitsakalika 365 (jvara 3; vatavyadhi 147-149; ndara 
59-62; vrddhi 2; netraroga 1; sveda 16-17), Cikitsasraya 366 (vatarakta 7), Cikitsati- 
saya (arsas 147-151; chardi 23), 367 daksinatyah (vatavyadhi 96-105; 368 anuvasana 
33), 369 Dandin (jvara l), 370 Daruvaha 371 (jvara 63), Dasarasayana 372 (kustha 17), 
Dattaka 373 (vatavyadhi 227-271), 374 Desaiiga 375 (mutrakrcchra 28), 376 Dharanldhara 
(rajayaksman 87-90; udara 26; ksudraroga 66-71), 377 Dharmaklrti (unmada 17), 378 
Dipika 379 (jvara 244-246, 247-252, 270; panduroga 9 and 35-40; unmada 34-37; 
gulma 9-10; udara 19; kustha 111-115; sneha 7, 11, 21-22; vireka 28), DTpikakara 380 
(jvara 4; gulma 34-39), Dlpikakrt (jvara 3 and 47; raktapitta 51; rajayaksman 9-12; 
kasa 10-15; hikkasvasa 1; chardi 1; vatavyadhi 2; asmarl 35-36; prameha 27-28; 
udara 31-38; sotha 24-28), Dravyavall 381 (grahanl 47-49; rajayaksman 87-90; chardi 
21; vatavyadhi 185-188 and 227-271; parinamasula 57-62; sotha 8; kustha 159; 
ksudraroga 92; mukharoga 77 and 99—103 and 113-117), Drdhabala(jvara 20, 31-32, 
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41-42, 65-68, 247-252; arsas 93-95; rajayaksman 65-66; trsna 1, 9, 10—11; gulma 
20-23; mutraghata 1; udara 18; sneha 6, 21-22, 23, 30; vamana 9, 12, 13, 14, 20-21; 
vireka2,8-9, 10-15, 17,20-21,26,27, 28,29-30; anuvasana 1-2, 11-12, 13, 14-18, 
19-22, 24-25, 32, 33, 35, 36-37, 40-41; niruha 1. 4-6, 8-10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 20-21, 
26-27, 32-33, 35; nasya 1, 2, 11, 12, 13-16), Drdbabalasainskara (raktapitta6; niruha 
18-19), Dvadasasabasravagbbata 382 (mukharoga 24), Ekarnavanigbantu 383 (jvara 
65-68), Gadadhara (jvara 64, 178-179, 256-257; arsas 147-151; agnimandya 77 and 
82; panduroga 27; hikkaSvasa 19-20; chardi 15-16; vatavyadhi 1, 10-12, 205-226; 
asmarl 11-12; vranasotha 99; ksudraroga 92; mukharoga 57; karnaroga 16; nasaroga 
7-8), Gadavinis cay a 384 (vranasotha 48), Gandbasastra 385 (vatavyadhi 227-271 and 
276-278; mukharoga 73-74 and 109-110), 386 Gandbasastranigbantu 387 (vatavyadhi 
199-204 and 227-271), Gandhatantra (vatavyadhi 227-271), 388 Gandbatantrasastra 
(vatavyadhi 227-271), 389 gandhikah (vatavyadhi 93-94), gaudah (jvara 124; 390 
ksudraroga 43; karnaroga 18-22; 391 niruha 26-27), 392 Gaudapatba (kustha 8-12), 393 
Gaudavyakhya (karnaroga 23-24), Gayadasa (vatavyadhi 87, 205-226, 276cd-278; 
vatarakta40;gulma40and46), Gopati, 394 Gopuraraksita 395 (jvara 64), Govardhana 396 
(jvara 20 and 64; arsas 111-114 and 142-146; agnimandya 73-75; rajayaksman 40- 
46; kasa 59-64; madatyaya 11-12; unmada 21-28 and 29-30; gulma 9-10; udara 
57), 397 Govardhana’s Arthamala (jvara 64), 398 Govardhana’s BrbattantrapradlpatTka 
(jvara 232-233; jvaratlsara 16-25), Govardhana’s Karmamala 399 (arsas 133-141), 
Govardhana’s KaumudT (sotha 48-51), Govardhana’s NyayasaravalT (arsas 147-151; 
rajayaksman 9-12 and 13-15), Govardhana’s ParibhasavalT 4 ** (raktapitta 14), Gu- 
nakara ( atlsara 1-3; parinamasula 24), guru(padah) (jvaratlsara 1-2; arsas 107-110; 
panduroga 2; raktapitta 6; rajayaksman 65-66; svarabheda 6; vatavyadhi 24-25 and 

47- 49; vranasotha 46; upadamsa 3; kustha 116-119,156,159; visarpa 15; mukharoga 
32-33; karnaroga 4; netraroga 36; anuvasana 24-25), Gurudattasarngraba (vranasotha 
69), 401 Guru grant ha 402 (gulma 40; hrdroga 5; mutraghata 4 and 5; asmarl 7-9), 403 
guruparampara (arsas 165-171), 404 Guruparamparavyakhya (grahanl 29-36), 405 
gurusampradaya (sula 3 and 63; parinamaSula 36-41 and 75-76), 406 Haramekhala 
(jvara 282; agnimandya 3 and 11-12; sula 56; ksudraroga 52, 76-79, 81-82, 88, 98, 
99, 121; mukharoga 96; vrsya 54 and 56), 407 Haramekbalanighantu 408 (vrsya 54), 
Hai-avalT 409 (apasmara 23-28 ; 410 vrsya 26-36), 411 Haricandra 412 (jvara 64; sneha 
6), Harlta (jvara 4, 5, 8-9, 10-11, 33, 71, 75, 80, 86, 92-98, 117, 118, 123, 127, 
149, 150, 151, 160, 161, 178-179, 185-186, 187, 188, 206, 210, 217, 218, 261, 292; 
jvaratlsara 16-25; atlsara 17-18 and 57-59; grahanl 47-49; arsas 8-10; panduroga 
44-47 and 51; raktapitta 39-42 and 66-73; rajayaksman 9-12 and 47-60; hikkaSvasa 
2-5 and 21-23; chardi 22; trsna 2; unmada 21-28 and 34-37; vatavyadhi 127-131 
and 180-184; amavata 35-37; sula 3, 10, 12, 20, 25, 27, 33; udavarta 7, 26-27, 28; 
gulma 1-3, 15, 17, 18-19, 43-44; prameha 22-26 and 30-37; udara 46 and 55-56; 
sotha 6; kustha 54, 55, 68; visarpa 18 and 33; masurika 1, 4, 17, 18-20, 23, 27, 
35, 37; ksudraroga 125; rasayana 160, 161-162, 166, 190-195; vrsya 1; anuvasana 
7-10; niruha 26-27), harltlyah (jvara 18), Indumati 413 (jvara 3; panduroga 19-20 
and 35-40; rajayaksman 40-46; kasa 10-15; arocaka 1; vatavyadhi 136-137; sotha 

48- 51; vranasotha 99; kustha 116-119 and 120-121; ksudraroga 31, 32,43), ISana 414 
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(jvara 19, 20,65-68,247-252; atlsara 104; rajayaksman 24-25 and 40-46; madatyaya 
11-12; unmada 21-28, 29-30, 39-43; apasmara 7-8; vatavyadhi 87 and 199-204; 
vatarakta 40; udara 11 and 57; vranasotha 99; ksudraroga 126-133; sneha 21-22; 
vamana 14; vireka 8-9 and 26; anuvasana 7-10, 24-25, 33; niruha 11, 13, 14, 35; 
nasya 6), Isanadeva 415 (jvara 20; atlsara 1-3; vamana 16), Isanasena 416 (unmada 
29-30), Isvarasena 417 (jvara 5 and 64), Jatukarna (jvara 4, 5, 64, 124, 149, 178-179, 
196-197, 219-225, 244-246, 272-274; atlsara 60 and 104; grahanl 47-49; arsas 
115-117, 118-119, 127-131; rajayaksman 9-12 and 40-46; kasa 10-i5; trsna 10-11; 
unmada 34-37; apasmara 9-10, 17-22, 31-32; vatavyadhi 140, 171-174, 175-179; 
vatarakta 40; urustambha 13; amavata 35-37; udavarta 29-30 and 35; gulma 9-10, 
20-23, 71-72; prameha 27-28; udara 14-15,16,21-22,57, 58; sotha 8, 15-16, 24-28, 
33-34, 35, 48-51; vranasotha 98 and 99; kustha 104-110 and 111-115; visarpa 19 
and22; masurika 21-22, 36, 37, 38; ksudraroga 125; mukharoga 73-74 and 113-117; 
karnaroga 23-24; netraroga 15 and 19; vireka 10-15; anuvasana 1-2 and 33), Jejjata 
(jvara 4, 5, 14-15, 18, 19, 20, 47, 49, 64, 65-68, 124, 133, 149, 150, 188, 203-205, 
219-225, 235, 237-238, 247-252, 253-254, 255, 256-257, 284, 291; atlsara 1-3, 
93-94, 104; grahanl 20-21, 22, 23-27, 47-49; arsas 111-114 and 133-141; agnima- 
ndya 30-39, 73-75, 82, 90-91; panduroga 35-40; raktapitta 8-11, 17, 22-24, 30-33; 
rajayaksman 9-12, 13-15, 24-25, 35-39, 40-46, 47-60, 83-86; kasa 1-3, 8, 16-19, 
50-53, 59-64; hikkasvasa, intr., 2-5, 17, 19-20; chardi 1, 4-5, 6-11, 12, 15-16, 21; 
trsna 3 and 10-11; madatyaya 11-12 and 28; unmada 15-16, 21-28, 29-30, 34-37, 
39-43; apasmara 2, 7-8, 9-10, 17-22, 31-32; vatavyadhi 2, 3-5, 10-12, 13-15, 
138-139, 140, 175-179; vatarakta 40; udavarta 26-27, 29-30, 34, 35; gulma 9-10, 
17, 57-59, 62; hrdroga 5, 23-24, 25; asmarl 2-4, 13-16, 35-36; prameha 27-28; 
udara 3-4,6-10, i 1, 14-15, 16, 18, 19, 27-30, 31-38, 57, 64; pllhayakrt 9 and 19-23; 
sotha 8, 14, 15-16, 24-28, 29, 33-34, 38-39, 48-51; galaganda 49; vranasotha 99; 
nadlvrana 2, 6, 16; kustha 111-115 and 148; visarpa 2, 3-4, 17, 18; ksudraroga 1 and 
32; mukharoga 32-33, 59, 73-74; karnaroga 16, 18-22, 23-24, 30; nasaroga 7-8; 
netraroga 16; vrsya 1; sneha 21-22; vamana 9 and 14; vireka 17 and 26; anuvasana 
7-10; niruha 14 and 26-27; nasya 6),jejjatamatanuyayin(ah) (grahanl 47-49 and 50- 
54; arsas 127-131; vireka 28), Jinadasa 418 (jvara 5; rajayaksman 40-46; sotha 48-51; 
vranasotha 99; mukharoga 11), Jinadasa’s Karmadardi (jvara 20 and 124), Jlvanatha’s 
Lauhasastra 419 (raktapitta 82-96), 420 Jnanasri 421 (sula 12; sotha 54; nasaroga 9-10), 
Kalahadasa 422 (jvara 65-68), 423 Kalapada 424 (rasayana 167-189), 425 Kalidasa 426 
(mukharoga 113-117), Kalyanasiddhi (grahanl 29-36; arsas 120-126; rajayaksman 
9-12, 24-25, 47-60; vireka 10-15), 427 Kamarupa 428 (vatarakta 4), 429 kamaruplyah 
(ksudraroga 43), 430 Kamasastra (madatyaya 17-19), 431 Kar'ikayana (amavata 35-37), 
Kapila (agnimandya 9-10), Kapilabala (jvara 64 and 77; sneha 6), Karavlra (kustha 
71-72), Karmamala 432 (agnimandya 14-15; raktapitta 66-73; svarabheda 6; chardi 
27; sula 50-51; gulma 40; prameha 17; kustha 29 and 159; mukharoga 77), 433 
KarmamalatTka (atlsara 64), 434 Karttika (jvara 54, 253-254, 256-257; udavarta 34; 
gulma40; asman 13-16; galaganda 40 and 51; nadlvrana 2 and 17-18; bhagandara 5; 
upadamsa 4; sukadosa 2,3, 8, 9; bhagna 2, 5, 14-15, 16-27; visarpa 15; ksudraroga 
18 and 84-85; mukharoga 25-26, 32-33,57; sveda 16-17; vamana 16; vireka 8-9 and 
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28; niruha 4-6), Karttikakunda (jvara 20, 46, 54, 64; vatavyadhi 81-85; pllhayakrt 
5 and 9), kasmlrah (jvara 256-257; arsas 49-50; raktapitta 66-73; gulma 41-42; 
udara 14-15 and 57; kustha 6-7 and 8-12; nasya 1), Kasyapa (sneha 6), Katoka 435 
(nadlvrana 6 and 16; visarpa 6; masurika 27; ksudraroga 1; netraroga 16), 436 Kausika 
(jvara 292), Kharanada (jvara 20 and 261; bhagandara 2), Krsnatreya (jvara 64 and 
247-252; atlsara 80-82; arsas 49-50; rajayaksman 40-46; chardi 15-16; unmada 
31-33; vatavyadhi 64, 199-204, 227-271; udara 59-62; pllhayakrt 33-40; vranasotha 
76-80; ksudraroga 91; nasya 11), Ksaraparii (jvara 20, 65-68, 193, 203-205; agni¬ 
mandya 77; rajayaksman 65-66; kasa 10—15 and 27; hikkasvasa 19-20 and 30-33; 
vatavyadhi 3-5, 10-12, 199-204; gulma 45; udara 3-4, 437 11, 23; pllhayakrt 30-32; 
sotha 1 and 6; vranasotha 90 and 91-92; kustha 25; sneha 13-14), Lauhapattrika 438 
(panduroga 11), Lauhasastra (arsas 76-82; 439 masurika 9), 440 lauhasastrajnah (pari- 
namasula 21-22), Lohasastra 441 (sula 57; 442 mukharoga 73-74), 443 lohasastra vidah 
(sula 63), Lokanatha (arsas 107-110), 444 lokavyavahara (vrsya 56), 445 Lokoka 446 
(vatavyadhi 272-276ab), 447 Madhava (arsas 127-131; kasa 59-64; unmada 29-30; 
apasmara 7-8; vatavyadhi 1; gulma 9-10; udara 27-30 and 57; sotha 15-16 and 
48-51; vranasotha 48; masurika 39), Madhava’s Prasnashasravidhana (vatavyadhi 1), 
Madhava’s Susrutavarttika (vatavyadhi 3-5), Madhava’s Yogavyakhya (jvara 124; 448 
arsas 127-131 449 and 133-141), Madhavagrantha (vranasotha 48), Madhavakara 
(jvara 284; rajayaksman 40-46; kasa 59-64; gulma 17; vranasotha 68), Madhavakara 
(karnaroga 23-24), Madhavakara’s Dravyaguna 450 (jvara 31-32; 451 agnimandya 
5), 452 Madhavakara’s Prasnasahasravidhana (jvara 41-42), Madhava(kara)’s Svalpa- 
yogavyakhya 453 (raktapitta 14; udara 27-30), Madhava(kara)’s Yogavyakhya (arsas 
111-114; unmada 34-37), Madhavasamgraha 454 (hikkasvasa 30-33), 455 Madhyasam- 
hita of Vagbhata(gupta) (jvara 235, 237-238, 247-252, 288-290, 291; atlsara 104; 
arsas 96-99, 120-126, 159-164; agnimandya 77; madatyaya 21-22), Madhyava- 
gbhata(sanihita) (jvara 3; atlsara 4-5; graham 5-6 and 9-11; arsas 1-3; agnimandya 
1, 2, 6-8, 28; krimi 12; panduroga 22-23; rajayaksman 47-60; kasa, intr.; hikkasvasa, 
intr.; madatyaya 21-22; unmada 29-30; mukharoga 1,32-33,41,43, 45, 50, 58cd, 59, 
60, 61, 63, 70; karnaroga 3, 11-12, 23-24, 50, 56, 57, 63-65; netraroga 6; anuvasana 
33), MahamantranusaranTya 456 (jvara 235), 457 Mahldhara’s Visvavallabha 458 (vrddhi 
22), maitreyah 459 (anuvasana 33), Mala 460 (vireka 28), 461 Manu (jvara 65-68), 
Mai'kandeyapurana 462 (rajayaksman 47-60), 463 Maudgalyayanlya 464 (madatyaya 
11-12; gulma 63-67; mukharoga 73-74), 465 Nagabhartrtantra 466 (grahanl 16-19; 
svarabheda 6; vranasotha 98 and 99; nadlvrana 16; sukadosa 9; kustha 1, 2, 25, 28, 
88-90, 131-133, 144-147, 149; mukharoga 9), Nagadeva 467 (mukharoga 32-33), 
Nagarjuna (jvara 64; atlsara 54-56; grahanl 37-38, 86-92, 93-99; arsas 66-75; 
agnimandya 29; rajayaksman 27; madatyaya 20; vatavyadhi 227-271; amavata 2, 4, 
9; parinamasula 77-78), 468 Nagarjuna’s Varttamala 469 (agnimandya 14-15; chardi 
19), Nagarjuna’s YogamahjarT (sula 54), NagarjunTya (raktapitta 26; 470 sula 50-51), 
NagarjunTya ArogyamahjarT 471 (agnimandya 72), NagarjunTya Mahendrakalpa 412 
(arsas 4-7), Nalanrpati’s Sudasastra 473 (grahanl 60-61; 474 agnimandya 4), Nana- 
bhidhana (mutrakrcchra 11), Nanartha 475 (sthaulya 31; 476 pllhayakrt 33-40), 477 
Naradatta 478 (atlsara 104; 479 sllpada 24-30), 480 naradattasampradayinah 481 (sllpada 
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24-30), Naradattasisyatippant (vranasotha 88-89), 482 Naradeva 483 (ksudraroga 92), 
NavanTta (raktapitta 79-81; kasa 48-49; kustha 97-100), 484 JVavani taka 485 (arsas 
120-126; vatavyadhi 180-184; kustha 104-110), 486 Navanltakasamhita (nasaroga 
29-31), Navanltatantra (svarabheda 12), Nighantu 487 (grahanl 47-49; arsas 142-146; 
sotha 8), 488 Nimi (karnaroga 32), NyayasaradI 489 (gulma 57-59), paitamahah 490 
(anuvasana 33), 491 Palakapya 492 (jvara 3 493 and 65-68), 494 Panini (sula 12), Parasara 
(atlsara 101; rajayaksman 67-71; niruha 4-6 and 8-10), Patanjalalohasastra 495 
(arsas 180), Pauskalavata (jvara 188), Pingala (sula 12), 496 Pitrjyestha (anuvasana 
33), 497 prabhakarah 498 (raktapitta 82-96) 499 Prthvlsirnha (vatavyadhi 227-271), 500 
Puskalavata (jvara 48 and 64), Putrotsavaloka 501 (rajayaksman 27 and 30-34), 502 
radhlyah 503 (jvara 253-254; 504 agnimandya 9-10), 305 RadbTya 506 (masurika 5), 507 
Raksitaguru 508 (mukharoga 73-74), Raksita(padah) 509 (jvara 20 and 64; atlsara 
54-56; grahanl 4 and 13; arsas 100-103 and 133-141; krimi 5; panduroga 35-40; 510 
nadlvrana 5), Ramadeva 511 (nadlvrana 16), Ramapaladeva 512 (kustha 74-82), Ra- 
mbharama (vatavyadhi 227-271), 513 Rasasagara (prameha 44), 514 Rasayanavaidya 515 
(atlsara 21-22), 5,6 Ratnamala (atlsara 30; raktapitta 39-42; rajayaksman 65-66), 517 
Ratnapanksasastra 518 (vatavyadhi 3-5), Ratnasara 519 (arsas 180), 520 Ravi 521 (jvara 
106, 115, i 17, 119-121, 157-158, 161), Ravigupta (jvara 64, 69, 71, 82, 84, 87, 
99, 100-102, 104, 124, 149, .150, 185-186; atlsara 67; grahanl 9-11, 20-21,47-49; 
krimi 4; panduroga 9; raktapitta 22-24, 25, 35-37; rajayaksman 1-2, 9-12, 22-23, 
24-25, 27, 47-60, 75; kasa 5-6, 37-38, 49, 59-64; hikkasvisa l, 522 6-8, 17; chardi 
2-3, 6-11, 13, 19, 27; trsna 10-11, 16, 17, 24; madatyaya 3-6 and 24; unmada 1-2, 
15-16, 29-30, 44-45; apasmara 3-4; urustambha 1-2; amavata 35-37; udavarta 31; 
gulma 57-59 and 92; mutrakrcchra 9 and 19; asmarl 32; prameha 18, 19, 20, 21; 
udara 41 and 45; pllhayakrt 6; sotha 20 and 22; vranasotha 65-66; bhagandara 3 
and 22; upadamsa 9; kustha 2, 35, 55, 64, 68, 92, 120-121, 156; visarpa 5 and 7; 
mukharoga 52 and 73-74; karnaroga 15; nasaroga 5 and 21; netraroga 15, 16, 22, 31; 
nasya 1), Rugviniscaya 523 (jvara 187; madatyaya 21-22; udara 55-56; pllhayakrt 1; 
vrddhi 22; vranasotha 48; nadlvrana 1; bhagna 1; ksudraroga 2), Ruparatnakara 524 
(mukharoga 32-33), Sabdarnava 525 (vatavyadhi 106-116 and 227-271; amavata 
22; vranasotha 76-80; nadlvrana 6), Saivasiddbanta 526 (rasayana 167-189), 527 
Saiv at antra 528 (rasayana 166), 529 salakya 530 (nasya 8-10), 531 Salakyatantra 532 (ra¬ 
jayaksman 40-46), 533 Salihotra (vatavyadhi 96-105; 534 amavata 7), 535 Sambhu 536 
(kustha 52), 537 Samgraha 538 (grahanl 77-85; panduroga 19-20; raktapitta 35-37; 
gulma 83-87; hrdroga 25; prameha 18 and 22-26; vidradhi 8; nadlvrana 16; upadamsa 
1-2; visarpa 14; ksudraroga 1, 35-37, 66-71; mukharoga 20, 27, 32-33), 539 sam- 
grahakarah (jvara 291; kustha 131-133), Samgrahakrt (jvara 284; sotha 48-51; sllpada 
7; kustha 134-135; ksudraroga 96), 540 samgrahakrtah 541 (ksudraroga 24-25 and 98; 
mukharoga 27), Saingrabantara (udarda 3 and 15; amlapitta 1), samgrahavyakhyata- 
rah, 542 (vidradhi 8) Sanikarabhasitalohakalpa 543 (kustha 17), 544 Samyogasvabbava 545 
(jvara 244-246), 546 Sanatana 547 (agnimandya 11-12 and 14-15; sula 50-51; gulma 
46), Sanatana’s Vallabha (arsas 147-151; agnimandya 11-12), Sandhyakara 548 (ra¬ 
jayaksman 40-46), SaravalT 549 (jvara 2), Saroccaya 550 (arsas 147-151), 551 Saunaka 
(jvara 64 and 65-68; arsas 159-164), Siddhasara 552 (jvaratlsara 1-2; atlsara 98 and 
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102; arsas 4-7; 553 panduroga 8, 25, 26, 30; rajayaksman 47-60; hikkasvasa 6-8; 
madatyaya 10; apasmara 3-4; vatavyadhi 140 and 175-179; udavarta 6; gulma 31-32; 
udara 16 and 58; pllhayakrt 8 and 9; vranasotha 50, 85, 90; nadlvrana 1; upadamsa 
1-2; visarpa 14, 19, 33; ksudraroga 32 and 99; mukharoga 11 and 52; rasayana 167— 
189; vamana 6; vireka 2, 10-15, 16; nasya 12), Siddhayoga 554 (jvara 3; jvaratlsara 
1-2; prameha 30-37; netraroga 18), Somadasa’s Karmamala 555 (agnimandya 11- 
12), 556 Srldharapatanjala(ganita)sastra (jvara 65-68), 557 Srlkantha (karnaroga 30), 558 
Srlkantha’s AmrtavallT 559 (amlapitta 1), Subha 560 (mukharoga 53), Subhamkara 561 
(vranasotha 56-57; ksudraroga 81-82), Sudantasena (panduroga 9; rajayaksman 9-12; 
chardi 27; madatyaya 11-12; mukharoga 73-74; sneha 13-14), Sudasastra 562 (jvara 
31-32 and 44; rajayaksman 13-15; madatyaya 15; amavata 61-65; vamana 14), 563 
Sukat antra 564 (jvara 2), 565 Susruta (passim), susrutapathanuvadinah (ksudraroga 1), 
Suvlra 566 (vranasotha 99), Svalpavagbhata (panduroga 35-40; prameha 30-37 and 
47-49; sotha 48-51; kustha 131-133; mukharoga 41 and 71; karnaroga 16 and 23-24), 
Svamidasa 567 (jvara 5), Svarasayana 568 (amavata 29-34), 569 Tantra (karnaroga 38), 
tantrantara (jvara 5 , 8-9, 34, 49, 64, 124, 150; arsas 18-22, 100-103’, 153-158; 
agnimandya 90-91; krimi 10; panduroga 11; raktapitta 39-42 and 66-73; kasa 59-64 
and 65-68; chardi 1; unmada 21-28; apasmara 7-8; vatavyadhi 227-271; vatarakta 
13; amavata 15-18 and 23-28; parinamasula 21-22 and 75-76; gulma 71-72; udara 
1, 16, 58; pllhayakrt 26-29; sotha 8, 33-34, 48-51; vranasotha 49, 76-80, 91-92; 
nadlvrana 16; kustha 57, 63, 74-82, 131-133, 134-135; amlapitta 23-24; 570 visarpa 
2 and 33; 571 ksudraroga 23, 35-37, 66-71, 96; mukharoga 8, 20, 51, 58cd; karnaroga 
41; nasaroga 29-31; netraroga 6; rasayana 160, 166, 190-195; vrsya 15-25 572 and 
50-51; 573 sneha 13-14 and 21-22; vireka 28; anuvasana 24-25; niruha 13, 22-25, 574 
26-27, 28-30, 575 31), 576 Tantrapradlpa 511 (parinamasula 54; mukharoga 16 and 17), 
Tattvakalika 518 (vranasotha 46, 54, 56-57; vrsya 55), 579 tlkakara (visarpa 2), tlkakarah 
(bhagna 16-27), tlkakit (rajayaksman 61-63), tlkakrtah (jvara 17; graham 72-76; 
raktapitta 34; hikkasvasa 19-20; trsna 10-11), Tippani (kustha 41), 580 Tlsata 581 
(jvara 3 and 19; vidradhi 15; visarpa 34; masurika 24), Trilocanadasa (vatavyadhi 
150-154), 582 udlcyah 583 (anuvasana 33), 584 Ugrasena 585 (nadlvrana 5), 586 Ujjvalako- 
sa 587 (vatavyadhi 3-5), Umapati 588 (amavata 29-34), Uttarakaiika (vamana 16; 
anuvasana 33), 589 Vagbhata (passim), Vagbhata’s Svalpasamhita 590 (kasa 30-31), 
Vaidyakapradipasamgraha (jvara 3), 591 Vaidyapradipa 592 (jvara 48; jvaratlsara 1-2 
and 16-25; atlsara 30, 77 and 93-94; grahanl 5-6, 7, 29-36, 77-85; arsas 4-7 and 
152; krimi 12; kasa 30-31; hikkasvasa, intr.; trsna 1 and 10-11; kustha 17; visarpa 
41^12; ksudraroga 104-106; mukharoga 113-117; karnaroga 16 and 38; nasaroga 1; 
netraroga 20; vrsya 50-51 and 56; anuvasana 14-18), Vaidya(pm)sara (rajayaksman 
40-46; 593 kustha 116-119), 594 Vaidyaprasaraka 595 (jvara 133, 247-252, 253-254, 
256-257; atlsara 64; grahanl 20-21; arsas 111-114; rajayaksman 9-12; amavata 
35-37; sula 50-51; gulma 57-59; hrdroga 26-29; prameha 44; vrddhi 27-30; kustha 
17, 74-82, 104-110, 116-119, 131-133,144-147; ksudraroga 60-62, 66-71, 72-75; 
mukharoga 11,73-74, 113-117; karnaroga 23-24; nasaroga 2-3; vrsya 15-25; niruha 
26-27), vaisnavah (anuvasana 33), 596 Vaitarana (asmarl 47-49; bhagna 16-27; kustha 
63; mukharoga 46-47; niruha 28-30), Vallabha (vrsya 38-44), 597 Vallabha 598 (jvara 
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84; agnimandya 12-13 and 14-15; krimi 4; panduroga 9; raktapitta 66-73; gulma 47; 
prameha 17; vranasotha 75), Vangadesiya Gandhasastra 599 (vatavyadhi 227-271), 600 
Vangasena (amavata 29-34), Vapyacandra 601 (jvara 10-11; atisara 60; agnimandya 
77; murcha 11-12; gulma 91; sthaulya 29; udara 51; bhagandara 5; kustha 8-12), 
Varahamihira (jvara 64 and 292), 602 Vararuci (raktapitta 82-96), 603 Vasistha (kasa 
59-64), 604 Vedavakya (raktapitta 82-96), Vibhakarapadah 605 (arsas 165-171; 606 
vatavyadhi 205-226; prameha 44), Videha (jvara 1, 20, 178-179, 277-278; jvara- 
tlsara 1-2; grahanl 20-21; kasa 43; vatavyadhi 87 and 180-184; pllhayakrt 19-23; 
ksudraroga 7, 12,'15, 49, 58-59, 66-71, 81-82, 83, 84-95, 93, 96, 98, 112, 126-133; 
mukharoga 11, 25-26, 32-33, 43, 68, 69, 70, 89, 97-98; karnaroga 8-9, 11-12, 
13, 16, 23-24, 30, 33-34, 36, 43, 49; nasaroga 2 and 7-8), 607 Vijayaraksita (intr. 
verses), Vikramadityadeva 608 (arsas 83-92), Vimana (jvara 18), 609 vlravarmanah 610 
(anuvasana 33), 611 Visnupurana (vrsya 15-25), Visnuvarman 612 (udara 51), Visva- 
mitra (arsas 142-146; gulma 57-59; ksudraroga 126-133), Visvasara 613 (galaganda 
19), 614 Visvavallabha 615 (kustha 159), Vrddhakasyapa 616 (hikkasvasa 19-20; udara 
31-38), Vrddhasamhita (jvara 292), 617 Vrddhasusruta (vatavyadhi 3-5; sula 1 and 
59-60; gulma 17; sneha 13-14), Vrddhavagbhata (jvara 3, 211, 237-238, 272-274, 
277-278, 288-290, 291; arsas 127-131; panduroga 4-6, 11, 12-18; rajayaksman 
47-60; vatavyadhi 3-5, 13-15, 36, 70, 81-85, 95, 138-139, 140; vatarakta 14; gulma 
9-10, 41-42, 50-56, 57-59; mutraghata 3; asmari 50-53; prameha 6-7, 15, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 30-37, 47-49; udara 27-30 and 45; sotha 38-39 and 40-51; vrddhi 23; 
vranasotha 99; mukharoga 113-117), vrddha(vaidya)(vyavahara) (jvara 20; grahanl 
72-76; arsas 14 and 83-92; panduroga 11; raktapitta 7 and 15; kasa 10-15 and 59-64; 
hikkasvasa 19-20,24-29, 30-33; svarabheda6; trsna 23; apasmara 23-28; vatavyadhi 

27, 62-63, 74-75, 87, 106-116, 205-206, 227-271; anavata 29-34 and 35-37; sula 
50-51; parinamasula 21-22, 26-28, 32-35, 75-76; gulma 47; hrdroga 10; mutraghata 
15; asmari 37-38; prameha 44; udara 48; pllhayakrt 2; vranasotha 98; nadlvrana 8; 
kustha46, 55, 74-82, 111-115, 116-119; udarda 2; ksudraroga 92 and 121; karnaroga 
30; sneha 15-16; vireka 16; anuvasana 5 and 24-25; niruha 4-6, 20-21, 26-27, 31), 
Vrddhavideha 618 (vatavyadhi 162-170), Vrnda 619 (jvara 3, 64, 65-68, 116, 162-164, 
178-179, 235; jvaratlsara 26-27; atisara 54-56; grahanl 14-15 and 72-76; raktapitta 
39-42; rajayaksman 13-15 and 65-66; hikkasvasa 24-29 and 30-33; svarabheda 13; 
madatyaya 21-22; unmada 7 and 31-33; vatavyadhi 3-5, 88-92, 1400; vatarakta 
13, 21-23, 41; amavata 9 and 35-37; sula 50-51; udavarta 25; mutraghata 1; asmari 
13-16; prameha 16; sthaulya 5; udara 1, 48, 55-56; sotha 8 and 48-51; vrddhi 22; 
sllpada 24-30; vranasotha 48, 59, 65-66,68; nadlvrana 1, 3, 22; bhagandara 6, 13-17, 
23; upadamsa 4, 5, 11, 13; bhagna 10, 11, 14-15, 16-27; kustha 2, 8-12, 24, 91, 
111-115, 134-135, 150, 160-161; udarda 7; amlapitta 1, 12, 20, 23-24; visarpa 3-4; 
masurika 5, 7, 39; ksudraroga 2, 10, 16, 20, 21-22, 23, 31, 35-37, 66-71, 81-82, 
117-120; mukharoga L 9, 15, 32-33, 48, 52, 53, 54, 82,96; karnaroga 18-22,23-24, 

28, 30, 33-34, 38, 57, 59, 61; nasaroga 17, 22, 28; netraroga 2, 14, 20; vrsya 15-25; 
sneha 2 and 8-10; vamana9; anuvasana 5, 24-25, 35; niruha 22-25), Vrndakunda 620 
(jvara 20, 65-68, 199-200, 235; arsas 147-151; vatavyadhi 227-271), Vmdakunda’s 
Siddhayoga (jvara 3), Vrndasamgraha (jvara 175-177; agnimandya 5; unmada 21-28; 
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udara 59-62; visarpa 30; netraroga 19), VrndatippanT (raktapitta 39-42; karnaroga 30), 
Vyadi 621 (rajayaksman 28-29), Vyagradaridrasubhamkara 622 (vranasotha 46, 48, 55; 
bhagandara 10; upadamsa 10; bhagna 10 and 11; kustha 63), Vyasa 623 (rajayaksman 
24-25), 624 Yogamala, 625 Yogamahjarl 626 (jvara 2; netraroga 36), Yogapahcasika 621 
(hikkasvasa 11-14), 628 Yogaratnakara 629 (jvara 2 and 32; grahanl 93-99; arsas 76-82 
and 180; 630 prameha44), 631 Yogaratnasamuccaya 632 (atlsara 67; 633 kasa 65-68), 634 
Yogaratnasarasamuccaya 635 (jvara 237-238), 636 Yogasata 637 (jvara 1, 141, 277-278; 
arsas 63-75 and 147-151; agnimandya 11-12; hikkasvasa 9 and 15; chardi 27; 
vatarakta 6; sula 50-51 and 54; gulma 40 and 46; mtitrakrcchra 7 and 24; asmarl 32; 
prameha 17; udara 50; kustha 20; mukharoga 73-74; netraroga 29), Yogasatatlka 
(raktapitta 66-73), 638 Yogasatatlkakara (gulma 46), 639 and Yogayukti 640 (jvara 170; 
grahanl 7; krimi 12; raktapitta 66-73; kasa 65-68; hikkasvasa 24-29; madatyaya 
17-19; anavata 8; sllpada 16; vranasotha 1-2; sveda 16-17). 641 

Sources mentioned in D.Ch. Bhattacharyya’s article and not found in the edited 
text are: Amrtasara, 642 Bhisagyukti, Dbanurveda, 643 Vaidyasara, Loharasayana, Na- 
ndanacanda, and Vikramaparakrama 644 

Niscala and his Ratnaprabha are quoted by Adhamalla, 645 the glossator on the 
Rasaratnakara, Gopaladasa in his Cikitsamrta, 646 Govindasena in the comments on his 
Paribhasapradlpa , JTvanandavidyasagara in his commentary on the Rasendrasarasam- 
graha , and Sivadasasena in his commentaries on the Cakradatta and the Uttarasthana 
of the Astangahrdayasanibita. 

The author mentions his name, Niscalakara, in the introductory verses of his commen¬ 
tary, which also acquaint us with the names of his parents, LaksmI and Sadanandakara. 
He obviously belonged to the Kara family of physicians, known as one of the lines of 
Bengali vaidyas from Bharatamallika’s Candraprabba. Evidence found in the Ratna¬ 
prabha suggests that he belonged to the part of Bengal called Radha or Radha. 647 

D.Ch. Bhattacharyya pointed to a detail in the formula of panlyavatika 648 that 
might also confirm Niscala’s Bengal origin. The author of this prescription recom¬ 
mends, before taking these pills, the worship of Karunadhara and Khasarpana. 649 
Khasarpana, a manifestation of Lokanatha, 650 was revealed to an upasaka called 
Subhamkara in a village of the name Khasarpana, situated in the Khadf mandala of 
Bengal. 651 

Niscala is described as a court physician in charge of the women’s departments 
(antahpuravaidya) and as a mahamahopadhyaya in the colophon of the chapter on 
jvara. His position as a royal physician is confirmed by the functions held by some of 
his patients. The identity of the king who was his patron depends on his date. 

The maiigala of the Ratnaprabha indicates that he was a Saiva. 

Niscala wrote another medical treatise before he began work on the Rat¬ 
naprabha. 652 

Niscala’s floruit depends on several disputed clues. One of these is the identity of 
his teacher. D.Ch. Bhattacharyya considered Vijayaraksita to have been Niscala’s 
guru. P.V. Sharma, being convinced that he cannot possibly have been Vijayaraksita, 
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advanced the thesis that this teacher belonged to Vijayaraksita’s tradition, but lived 
about three quarters of a century later. 

D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 653 assumed Niscalakara to have been a pupil of Vijayaraksita 
on the basis of the introductory verses of the Ratnaprabha , which state that Niscala 
started writing his commentary after the passing away of Vijayaraksita; Niscala 
adds that the disappearance of Vijayaraksita resulted in an improper interpretation 
(kubodha) of the Cakradatta, which deplorable state of affairs he intends to remedy 
by the composition of his commentary. 654 

P.V. Sharma claims that the reference to Vijayaraksita as an ayurvedaguru does not 
necessarily imply that he was Niscala’s instructor in ayurveda, but may indicate that 
Vijayaraksita was honourably remembered as a medical authority. In this he may be 
right. He adds that it is unusual for Indian authors to mention the name of their teacher; 
this is, however, not a hard rule. 655 Niscala’s statement that the light of the proper eluci¬ 
dation of the Cakradatta had become dull after Vijayaraksita’s death points, according 
to P.V. Sharma, to a long interval of time between Vijayaraksita and Niscalakara. This 
long period was also necessary, in P.V. Sharma’s eyes, for the Cakradatta to supersede 
the Siddhayoga in popularity to such a degree that a commentary was written on the 
former treatise. 656 

The first argument cannot be regarded as persuasive. The second argument 
disagrees with the first one, because Vijayaraksita did comment, at least orally, on 
the Cakradatta , while his pupil SrTkanthadatta wrote, somewhat later, his KusumavalT 
on the Siddhayoga. Moreover, P.V. Sharma himself surmises that SrTkanthadatta also 
wrote a commentary on Cakra’s Cikitsasamgraha 651 

The Ratnaprabha quotes both Raksita and a guru, as well as a book written by the 
guru and this guru’s tradition. 

The quotations from Raksita, usually reverentially called Raksitapadah, are partly 
very close to or identical with remarks found in SrTkanthadatta’s KusumavalT on the 
Siddhayoga ; another part may derive from his comments on the Cakradatta. It cannot 
be excluded that his interpretations of verses common to Siddhayoga and Cakradatta 
are from his explanations concerning the latter work. However that may be, it can con¬ 
fidently be taken for granted that he was well acquainted with both Siddhayoga and 
Cakradatta. 

An examination of the quotations from Niscala’s guru, often respectfully called 
gurupadah, confronts us with a remarkably similar situation. These citations are 
partly almost identical with passages of the KusumavalT ; 658 another part are not found 
there, being concerned with verses of the Cakradatta that were not taken from the 
Siddhayoga. 659 The quotations from the guruparampara and gurusampradaya are of a 
different character, being not found at all or not literally, in the KusumavalT. 660 Those 
from the Gurugrantha , in prose, are absent from the KusumavalT. 

This body of data does not establish that Vijayaraksita was Niscala’s teacher, but 
suggests that there are no cogent reasons to claim that Niscalakara lived a long time 
after Vijayaraksita. Niscala’s intimate knowledge of Vijayaraksita’s interpretations of 
Siddhayoga and Cakradatta , probably not laid down in a complete commentary, 661 is 
rather indicative of a not too long interval between Vijayaraksita’s decease and Ni- 
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scala’s literary activity. The detailed acquaintance with Cakrapani’s sources, displayed 
by Niscala, corroborates this view, because this type of information must have been 
supplied to him by someone not far removed in time from the compilation of the Cakra- 
datta, unless it was found in an earlier commentary. 

Commentators on the Cakradatta who preceded Niscala are referred to in the Ra¬ 
tnaprabha. 662 

A remarkable feature of the Ratnaprabha is the absence of quotations from Srlka- 
nthadatta’s KusumavalTon the Siddhayoga, a work with which Niscala must have been 
well acquainted, if he is later than this pupil of Vijayaraksita. The Srlkantha to whom 
Niscala refers appears to be a different author, in spite of P.V. Sharma’s assertion to 
the contrary. 663 D.Ch. Bhattacharyyaregarded SrTkanthadatta as a contemporary of Ni¬ 
scala. 664 

P.V. Sharma’s thesis that a long period of time separates Niscala from Cakrapa¬ 
nidatta is in his own opinion confirmed by Niscala’s adverse criticism of Cakra’s pupils 
(cakrasisyah), 665 although this connection between criticism and the passage of time is 
not self-evident at all. Apart from this, I cannot endorse the claim that Niscala rejects 
the views advanced by these pupils, which are quoted from some unidentified work 
in verse. In addition, the citation adduced to prove Niscala’s critical attitude 666 is the 
only one occurring in the Ratnaprabha that lends itself to different interpretations; the 
context of the remaining two is neutral in tone. 667 

The date P.V. Sharma proposes for Niscala is A.D. 1275. 668 This late dating 
is connected with his chronological scheme for a number of authors quoted in the 
Ratnaprabha; he assigns Vaiigasena to A.D. 1200, Indu to A.D. 1225, and the Madhava 
who wrote the Dravyaguna to A.D. 1250. 

The single quotation from Vangasena’s Samgraha 669 has not been traced in this 
author’s Cikitsasarasanigraha 610 The supposition that Niscala consulted a MS of 
Vangasena’s treatise that contained the formula cited does not imply that Niscala 
is later than A.D. 1200, since P.V. Sharma’s date of Vaiigasena was reached on 
insufficient grounds; Varigasena was already known to Dalhana, which pushes the 
former’s date back to the twelfth century. 671 The quotations from Indu are unsuitable 
to chronological purposes, because Indu’s date depends on that of Niscala. 672 The 
Madhavadravyaguna is in my opinion earlier than P.V. Sharma supposes it to be. 673 

P.V. Sharma also claims that Niscala quotes Dalhana anonymously and follows his 
views in the interpretations of drugs. 674 Unfortunately, P.V Sharma refers, in order to 
prove his point, to parts of the Ratnaprabha that have not been preserved, 675 which 
precludes verification of his claim. Moreover, anonymous quotations from Dalhana’s 
Nibandhasamgraha may be from one of Dalhana’s sources, such as the commentaries 
of Jejjata, Gayadasa and Cakrapanidatta. 676 However that may be, the hypothesis that 
Dalhana was one of Niscala’s sources does not conflict with an earlier date of Niscala 
than the one proposed by P.V. Sharma; Dalhana lived in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, or even in its first half if P.V. Sharma is right in assigning him to about A.D. 

1150. 677 

A problem is raised by P.V. Sharma’s discovery that an anonymous quotation 
found in the Ratnaprabha is identical with two verses of the Gunasamgraha of the 
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Sodha/anighantu, 678 a work usually placed about A.D. 1200. 679 This quotation may, 
however, be from one of Sodhala’s sources. 

The dates of some other authors and works quoted in the Ratnaprabha do not con¬ 
flict with placing Niscala in the latter half of the twelfth century. The identification of 
Dharanldhara as Dharanidasa, the author of the Anekarthasara, poses no problems, be¬ 
cause Dharanidasa lived in the early twelfth century. 680 The two quotations from the 
HaravalT , which are on the same subject, could not be traced in Purusottama’s Haravall 
by D.Ch. Bhattacharyya. Even their presence in Niscala’s copy of the lexicon would 
not invalidate an earlier date of Niscala, since Purusottama lived in the first half of the 
twelfth century. 681 

A disputed piece of evidence concerning Niscala’s date is his reference to king 
Ramapala of Bengal. 682 Niscala describes an audience given by this king to the 
king of Kamarupa. D.Ch. Bhattacharyya, the earliest author to draw attention to 
this passage, 683 was convinced that the vivid and flowery depiction of this event, in 
combination with the panegyric epithets applied to Ramapala, prove that this king was 
still alive when Niscala wrote his commentary, which would place the latter in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. 684 P.V. Sharma 685 disagrees with D.Ch. Bhattacharyya; 
he argues that Ramapala’s name would have appeared in the introductory verses of 
the Ratnaprabha , if he had been Niscala’s patron, as D.Ch. Bhattacharyya asserts. 
Moreover, Niscala is not mentioned as a member of Ramapala’s medical staff; the 
name of the chief physician of the king was Bhadresvara. P.V. Sharma suggests that 
the information concerning the meeting of Ramapala with the king of Kamarupa may 
have reached Niscala through the traditions centering round the impressive figure of 
Ramapala, who took great interest in the development of academic institutions and 
founded the Mahavihara of Jagaddala in North Bengal. 686 P.V. Sharma’s argumenta¬ 
tion does not carry conviction in my eyes, because the style of Niscala’s account of 
the audience shows that it was still a lively memory to the one who reported about it. 
Niscala may well have met someone who was present on the occasion, if he lived in 
the second half of the twelfth century. 

The Buddhist elements in the Ratnaprabha have also been used as clues to 
Niscala’s chronological position. These elements consist of: references to Buddhist 
texts, such as the Amogha jhanatantraand Bodhicaryavatar a , 687 a Buddhist author like 
Dharmaklrti, 688 Buddhist deities like Khasarpana, Lokanatha 689 and Tara. 690 These 
references made D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 691 claim that Niscala undoubtedly flourished 
at a time when Buddhism was still reigning supreme in Bengal, and certainly before 
the Muslim armies destroyed the Buddhist universities of Bihar, which would place 
him in the last quarter of the twelfth century at the latest. P.V. Sharma rejects D.Ch. 
Bhattacharyya’s arguments and emphasizes that Buddhist culture remained conspicu¬ 
ously present in Bengal until A.D. 1350. He says that, though Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
(he probably means Ikhtiyar-ud-DTn Muhammad, son of Bakhtiyar Khaljl) destroyed 
OdantapurT Vihara 692 in 1199 and Vikramaslla Vihara 693 in 1200, the Jagaddala 
Vihara 694 in northern Bengal, where Buddhist monks took refuge, continued for 
another one hundred and fifty years. He adds that Bengal and Bihar enjoyed again 
uninterrupted peace during the rule of Ghiyas-ud-Dln Khaljl, and that Muslim rule 
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was not well established beyond Varendra till the foundation of the independent 
Bengal Sultanate under the house of Balban about one hundred years after the death 
of Ghiyas-ud-Dln KhaljT. 695 

In my opinion, an accurate determination of Niscala’s date cannot be reached by 
help of the references to Buddhism. 

Almost all the evidence available does not conflict with placing Niscala in the sec¬ 
ond half of the twelfth century, 696 which would also explain that he does not refer 
to Dalhana and Sodhala by name. The single piece of evidence that might invalidate 
the proposed date is the anonymous quotation agreeing with some verses of the So- 
dbalanighantu. Crucial in this respect is the unresolved question of Sodhala’s sources. 

One of the MSS of the Cakradatta with Niscalakara’s commentary (CBORI 
XVI, 1, Nr. 63) contains an interpolated portion of text and commentary, which 
covers netraroga 38-158, and the chapters on siroroga, strTroga, balaroga, visa, 
rasadisodhanamarana, sonitasrava, and dosavivarana. The text of the chapters on 
siroroga, strTroga, balaroga and visa largely agrees with the text of the Cakradatta , 
the text of netraroga 38-158, rasadisodhanamarana and sonitasrava has almost in toto 
been drawn from the Saivgadbarasanibita, while a smaller part has been taken from 
Vangasena and the Yogaratnakara. The chapter on dosavivarana has been borrowed 
from the Yogaratnakara. 

The text of the commentary on those parts which were taken from the Sa- 
rngadharasamhita is based on Adhamalla’s commentary on that treatise. 

Sources quoted in the interpolated portion of the commentaiy are: Amitaprabha- 
carya, Bhaluki, Bheda, Bhoja, Candratlyatantrantara , Caraka, Carakottaratantra , Dr- 
dhabala, Jatukarna, Jejjata, Kasyapa, Ksarapani, Nagarjunabbartrtantra, Nimi, Puna- 
rvasu, Siddhasara, Susruta, Susrutadhyayin, Vagbhata, Videha, Vrddhabhoja, and Vr- 
ddbavagbhata. 697 

Sivadasasena 

Sivadasasena 698 says that he wrote his Tattvacandrika 699 because the Cakrasamgraha 
had become obscured by the darkness of bad commentaries. 700 It is, as the author 
himself states in the introductory and concluding verses, an abridged version of 
Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha , from which difficult passages are left out, while interpre¬ 
tations are added which differ from those by Niscalakara. Although Sivadasa left out 
a large number of Niscala’s references, numerous works and authors are still quoted 
in his work. 

These authorities and works are: adhunikah (arsas 114), Aghoracarya (rasayana 
92-94), 701 Agnivesa (jvara 17-18 and 64; raktapitta 14; niruha 8-10), Agnivesasani- 
hita (jvara 29), Amara (rasayana 159-171), Amogha (rasayana 79), 702 Amrtasara 
(arsas 169-176), AmitavallT (vrsya 9), Aruna(datta) (grahanl 32-34; trsna 8; mutra- 
ghata 3; sneha 10—1 i; svastha 4-5 and 26-29), 703 Ayurveda (ksudraroga 84-85), 
Ayurvedasara (jvara 82, 133, 161, 232; atisara 21; grahanl 9-11; arsas 96-99; rakta¬ 
pitta 66-73; mutraghata 3; pllhayakrt 33-47; sotha 44-46; galaganda 39; nadlvrana 
3; kustha 106-112 and 160), Bakula (jvara 117; siroroga 51), Bhadra (jvara 55), 704 
BbaisajyaratnavalTy 705 Bhaluki (jvara 157-158), Bhanumatl (vatavyadhi 59-64; 
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anaha 10; vranasotha 8-9; anuvasana 5; niruha 20-23; kavala 4), Bhattarahariscandra 
(jvara 49), 706 Bhattatraya (svastha 53), Bhavyadatta (arsas 27-28), Bhavyadattadeva 
(rasayana 38-40), Bhela (jvara 55 and 182-183; vamana 14-15), Bhoja (atisara 
21-22; udavarta 17; gulma 83-87; asmarT 48-54; galaganda 31; niruha 21), Bhojaraja 
(rasayana 77-78), Bindusara (jvara 201; raktapitta 25; visa 5-6), Brahmadatta (asmarT 
2-4), 707 Brahmadeva (sukadosa 10), 708 Brhattlka (svastha 53), 709 Cakra (often), 
Cakrasanigraba (pllhayakrt 6; rasayana 196-201; svastha 53), Cakravyakhya (i.e., 
the Ayurvedadipika ) (mukharoga, kanthagatarogacikitsa 19-20), Candrakalatlkakara 
(atisara 65), 710 Candrata (jvara 71, 75, 178-179, 213, 282; jvaratisara 18-20; grahanl 
53-57; arsas 116-122; agnimandya 2; panduroga 32; raktapitta 17 and 29; arocaka4; 
sula 70 and 75-76; vidradhi 20; vranasotha 52; upadamsa 10; kustha 29 and 136-137; 
ksudraroga 66-71; mukharoga, mukhagatarogacikitsa 25-27; netraroga 144-145; 
balaroga 25-26; visa 8; vrsya 15-24; niruha 23-26 and 29—31), 711 Candrata (in 
the VrndatTka) (agnimandya 87), Candrika (arsas 138-142; galaganda 15 and 43; 
vranasotha 8), Candrikakara (jvara 42), Caraka (often), Carakatattvapradipika (by 
Sivadasasena) (jvara 256; sneha 1 and 7; vamana 16 and 18), carakatlkakrtah (atisara 
23-24; raktapitta 27; unmada 5), Carakavyakhya (niruha 36), Dallana (jvara 103 and 
210; atisara 80; agnimandya 87; panduroga 28; raktapitta 36; chardi 2; trsna 2, 3, 7, 
10; sula 75-76; udavarta 16; anaha 10; gulma 11; hrdroga 5 and 12; mutraghata 2 
and 3; striroga 6 and 7; visa 11—12), 712 Desarasayanatika (rasayana 126), 713 Dipika 
(vranasotha 32), 714 Dravyaguna (jvara 117), Dravyavali (kustha 160), Drdhabala 
(jvara 149-150; arsas 129-137; yaksman 65-66; sneha 6; anuvasana 27, 33, 36, 41; 
niruha 8-10, 11, 21), Gadadhara (rasayana 172-193), gaudah (gulma 11), gaudlyah 
(vrsya 15-24), Gayadasa (jvara 256; panduroga 2; raktapitta 36; chardi 3; vatavyadhi 
218-227; asman 48-54; galaganda 25; netraroga 62), Gopuraraksita (jvara 256), 
Gunapatha (atisara 10; chardi 19), 715 Hara vail (vrsya 26-36), 716 Hariscandra (jvara 4 
and 23; agnimandya 12; gulma 63-67), 717 HarTta (jvara 5, 34, 49, 71, 118, 178-179, 
218, 261; jvaratisara 18—20; atisara 58-60; agnimandya 78; panduroga 1 and 52; 
yaksman 22-25; sula 13-16; gulma 43-44; asrgdara 2 and 8-11; rasayana 152, 
154-156, 160, 165-166, 196-201; vrsya 1; niruha 27), Jatukarna (jvara 4, 48, 124, 
178-179, 198-199, 256; atisara 61 and 77; grahanl 4 and 45-47; arsas 114; kasa 12; 
apasmara 31-32; vatavyadhi 190-194; vatarakta 42; prameha 28-29; ksudraroga 
127; karnaroga 18-22; netraroga 15; rasayana 196-201), Jejjata (jvara 29, 42, 255; 
agnimandya 30-38 and 74; raktapitta 17; yaksman 47-60; trsna 8; vatavyadhi 10 and 
94; anaha 10; mutraghata 16; netraroga 59), JTvanakhya (rasayana 81), 718 kamasastra 
(vrsya 61), Karika (svastha 53), Karttika (panduroga 28; arocaka 2; trsna 11; gulma 
94; mutraghata 3 and 4; bhagna 15-16), Karttikakunda (mQtraghata 16), Kharanada 
(jvara 49 and 261), Krsnatreya (jvara 64 and 256; yaksman 40-46; chardi 17-18; 
unmada 31-33; nasya 25-26), Ksarapani (jvara 205-207; raktapitta 74-78; yaksman 
65-66; kasa 13; hikkasvasa 19-20; gulma 98), lauhasastra (rasayana 38-40 and 62), 
Lohapradipa (pandu 9; rasayana 67-72), 719 Madhavafs Nidanasamgraha ) (jvaratisara 
1), Madhavakara (gulma 17), 72# Madhavakara(’s Dravyaguna) (jvara 31; agnimandya 
5), Madhyavagbhata (karnaroga 48), 721 Mahabharata (jvara 239), Mahesvara (unma¬ 
da 6 and 29-30), 722 Mahesvarapattrika (amavata 1; sthaulya 17), Medinikarakosa 
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(netraroga 188), 723 Nagaijuna (agnimandya 14; chardi 19; sula 70; rasayana 34, 76, 
123-125, 126), 724 Namamanjarl (rasayana 54), 725 Nidana (galaganda 55), Nigha- 
ntakara (jvara 286), 726 Nigbantu (arsas 161-168; sotha 10), Niscala 727 (jvara 70, 103, 
145; atisara 40; arsas 18 and 113; agnimandya 87 and 91; krimi 5; panduroga 28; 
raktapitta 15; trsna 22; madatyaya 13; daha 7; vatavyadhi 71 and 156; urustambha 12; 
amavata 26; sula 12-16; parinamasula 14 and 15; gulma 11, 43-44, 74-75; prameha 
20; udara 42-43; plihayakrt 6; sotha 35-36; vranasotha 50; bhagandara 13-20; amla- 
pitta 17 and 38-50; mukharoga, mukhagatarogacikitsa 2 and 15-16; 728 karnaroga 56; 
nasaroga 1 and 2-3; netraroga 22, 87-89, 138-140, 212; siroroga 2, 25, 49; strlroga 
5; balaroga 22 and 29-30; vrsya 11-13 and 26-36; sneha 21), Palakapya (svastha 
21-24), Paramesvararaksitadisamgraha (rasayana 196-201), 729 Parasara (atisara 102), 
Patanjala (rasayana 45-47,55-56,76, 81, 122), Patanjali (rasayana 52-53,55-56, 61, 

63- 64,67-72,83-84,107), 730 Prayogaratnakara (jvara 31), 731 Puskalavata (jvara 49), 
rasasastra 732 Rasatarangini, 733 Rasendrasarasanigraha 734 Ratnakosa (asmari 37-38; 
plihayakrt l), 735 Ratnaprabba 736 (jvara 1; nasaroga 9-10; rasayana 172-193), Ravi- 
gupta (jvara 71; krimi 4), 737 Ravanoktakumaratantra (balaroga 89), 738 Rugviniscaya 
(vrddhi 23; visarpa 42), Sabdarnava (vatavyadhi 256-277), 739 Saivatantra (rasayana 
172-193), salakya (netraroga 12; 740 dhumapana 6-7), Salihotra (jvara 168-170), 
Sanigraba (visarpa 30), 741 Samgrahakara (gulma 46; hrdroga 26), 742 samgrahakarah 
(raktapitta 27; yaksman 22-25), Samgrahakrt (yonivyapad 37-44), 743 sanigrahakrtah 
(strlroga 21-24), Siddhasara (jvaratisara 1 and 4; asrgdara 8-11; balaroga 81-82; 
nasya 12-13), 744 Siddbayoga 745 (svastha 53), Srlkantha (jvara 258; trsna 18; sula 

64- 65; kustha 106-112; udarda 10; masurika 45-47; ksudraroga 97; karnaroga 55; 
netraroga 62,110-112, 203; strlroga 13; balaroga 29-30, Srikanthadatta (vatavyadhi 
20-22; udavarta 17), 746 Sudanta (rasayana 1), Sudantasena (panduroga 9), sudasastra 
(yaksman 6-7; madatyaya 15; siroroga 50; vamana 16), Susruta (often), susrutatTka 
(visarpa 5), susrutatlkab (bhagna 17-29), susrutatlkakrtah (agnimandya 88; krimi 5;; 
trsna 8; mutraghata 5; galaganda 39), Svalpavagbbata (karnaroga 11-13), Tantrapradi- 
pa (rasayana 172-193), Tantratlka (svastha 53), 747 Vaitarana (vranasotha 10), Videha 
(plihayakrt 19-23; karnaroga 8-9 and 16; netraroga 3, 16, 151-155; siroroga 35), 
Vindhyavasin (kustha 17), Visvamitra (arsas 138-142 and 143-147; gulma 57-59; 
mutraghata 3), Vrddbakasyapa (hikkasvasa 19-20), Vrddhasusruta (arsas 107-110; 
vatavyadhi 88-92), Vrddbavagbhata (jvara 277; panduroga 5 and 36-41; vatavyadhi 
228-233; vatarakta 14; gulma 41-42; prameha 16; udara 29-32; vranasotha 23), 
Vrnda 748 (jvara 29, 103, 162-164, 202, 205-207; jvaratisara 10-11 and 26-27; 
grahani 19 and 40; arsas 143-146; krimi 12-14; raktapitta 39-42; yaksman 65-66; 
hikkasvasa 24-29 and 30-33; vatavyadhi 71, 88-92, 95-99; vatarakta 13 and 23-25; 
amavata 21-23; asmari 10 and 13-16; prameha 31-38; plihayakrt 6; sotha 10, 11, 
47-50, 51-54; slipada 24-30; nadivrana 3; kustha 152 and 158; amlapitta 17; visarpa 
42; mukharoga, dantamularogacikitsa 23-24; netraroga 114; striroga 25-27; visa 1; 
vrsya 15-24; anuvasana 5; niruha 23-26; svastha 53), Vrndasamgraha (udara 61-64), 
VmdatippanT or -tippanika (raktapitta 27 and 36; yaksman 10 and 27; kasa 5-7; 
arocaka 2; chardi 12; daha 7; urustambha 12; amavata 26; udara 48; vranasotha 43 
and 44), 749 Yogaratnakara (grahani 91-97; rasayana 35, 38-40,63-64, 67-72, 83-84, 
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89-90, 92-94, 107, 129-135), and Yogaratnakarasamuccaya (rasayana 62-72 and 
96-97). 750 

Some 751 assert that Sivadasa quotes the Navanita. 

The following among the above-mentioned sources are not referred to or quoted 
by Niscala: Aghoracarya, Aruna(datta), Brahmadatta,Brahmadeva, CandratJka, Dalla- 
na, Gunapatha, LohapradTpa, Mahesvara, MedinT, Paramesvararaksitadisamgraha , Pa- 
tanjali, Prayogaratnakara, Rasatarahginl, Rasendrasarasaingraha , Ratnakosa , and Ra- 
vanoktakumaratantra. 

The absence of some of these can easily be explained by the chronological gap be¬ 
tween Niscala and Sivadasasena; Arunadatta, Dalhana and MedinT are later than the 
former. The reasons Niscala may have had for not quoting Brahmadeva remain ob¬ 
scure. 

Sivadasa’s commentary abounds in interesting observations. 752 Variant readings 
are frequently referred to. In general, this author pays much attention to the establish¬ 
ment of a correct text, by consulting manuscripts, 753 pointing to wrong readings, 754 
verses to be rejected, etc. 755 An important authority for the text of the Astahgahrdaya 
was Arunadatta; Niscala was consulted for the text of the Cakvadatta. Sivadasa is more 
than once critical of Vrnda 756 and sometimes disagrees with Niscala. 757 

Accurateness in the methods of preparing compound medicines is one of his con¬ 
cerns, as is the identity of medicinal substances. 

Sivadasa and the Tattvacandrikakara, the Tattvacandrika and the Sivadasavyakhya 
are quoted in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratna- 
samuccaya. Sivadasa and his Cakratlkaare quoted in Asubodha Senagupta’s commen¬ 
tary on Govindasena’s Paribhasapradipa. A tlka on the Cakvadatta , probably Sivada- 
sasena’s Tattvacandrika, is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana and 
Jfvanandavidyasagara’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasaingraha. 

Sivadasasena’s commentary on Cakrapani’s Dravyagunasanigraha 758 has no title. 

The following authorities and works are quoted or referred to: Agnivetiatantra (pa- 
n!ya31), Aruna (saka 1.7; panTya 31), asmadguru (panTya 37), B/ianumatf(phala 13), 
Bhattarahariscandra (phala 1 and 7), Bhoja (phala 30; kslra 13; aiksava 17; aharavidhi 
22), Brahmadeva (mamsadi 2.36; saka 1.14), Cakra (dhanya 1.40; mamsadi 1.2 and 
6 ; saka 1.3, 42, 46; saka 2.27; lavanadi 6, 15, 17, 20; phala 1, 5, 7, 9, 36; panTya 25 
and 29; aiksavadi 17; krtanna 8), Candrika (phala 10, 11,13,29, 36; panTya 29; ksTra6 
and 20), Candrikakara (phala 1 and 6; aiksavadi 3 and 9; krtanna 38), Caraka (often), 
CarakatattvadTpika (panTya 37; kitanna 9), Dalvana, Dalvana orDallana (mamsadi 1. 
18; saka 1.42 and 44; saka 2.27; lavanadi 7, 14, 17; panTya 23; aiksavadi 9 and 12; 
madyadi 1; krtanna 54; bhaksya 4; aharavidhi 10), 759 Dhanvantari (dhanya 8), Gayada- 
sa (dhanya 27-28, 32, 39; mamsadi 1.22; panTya 30), HarTta (mamsadi 2.34; panTya 3; 
ksTra46; aharavidhi 21), Jatukarna (dhanya 10; mamsadi 2.34; panTya 2 and 37), Jejja- 
ia (panTya 25; ksTra 37; madyadi 5; krtanna 38), Madhava (dhanya 10; saka 1.39; krta¬ 
nna 8), Madhavakara (mamsadi 2.16), Nala (krtanna 48), Nibandhasaingraha (saka 1.8, 
42,46; saka 2.20; lavanadi 6), 760 Parasara (mamsadi 2.34), Purusottama (phala 15), 
Siddhanta (dhanya 10), Susruta (often), tantrantara (dhanya 10 and 11), Trivikrama 
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(marnsadi 1.18; saka 1.44), Vagbhata (often), Vapyacandra (mamsadi 1.6): Visvamitra 
(dhanya 11; panlya 22; aharavidhi 22), Vrddhavagbhata (saka 1.3; panlya 33). G.P. 
Sharma and P.V. Sharma 761 add to this list: Haramekhala, Kasiraja, Svamidasa, and 
Yogaratnasamuccaya. 

Sivadasa’s commentary on the Dravyaguna is quoted in Priyavrat Sarma’s auto¬ 
commentary on his Dravyagunasutra. 

Sivadasena’s contributions to the theory of dravyaguna, as contained in this 
commentary, have been studied by G.P. Sharma and P.V. Sharma. 762 Important is 
the view 763 that vlrya predominates over rasa and vipaka over vlrya, in contrast to 
the opinion of Caraka, who arranges these concepts, in relation to their increasing 
strength, in the order rasa-vipaka-vlrya. 764 In this respect Sivadasasena follows an 
earlier authority, quoted anonymously. He also disagrees with the definition of rasa, 
as given by Cakra, and adheres to the way his father had characterized it. 765 Susmta’s 
opinion that taste belongs to water as a mahabhuta and that the six tastes become 
manifest through mere contact (samsarga) with the other bhutas, 766 is rejected and 
replaced by the theory that the tastes are produced through a more specific process 
of changes (visista parinatih) in mixtures of the bhutas. 767 An earlier authority is 
quoted again in support of this. Vlrya is considered to be connected with the essential 
part (sarabhaga) of the mahabhutas 768 Sivadasa holds that vipaka comes about by 
means of a renewed contact with the abdominal fire, after completion of the process 
of avasthapaka or prapaka. 769 He regards the amlavipaka as described by Caraka as 
included in Susruta’s concept of usnavlrya. 770 

Sivadasasena’s descriptions of foodstuffs and drugs, as found in his commentaries 
on Cakrapani’s Cikitsa and Dravyaguna, are valuable in various respects. Sometimes 
he tries to harmonize apparently conflicting views found in earlier works, 771 sometimes 
he takes sides. 772 

Morphological characteristics of medicinal plants, their local names and their habi¬ 
tat are often recorded. In many instances Sivadasasena seems to agree with interpreta¬ 
tions offered by Cakrapani or Dalhana while, on the other hand, he was not averse to 
consulting nighantus. 773 
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Chapter 1 

Authors and works from the period A.D. 600-1000 


The Astahganighantu 


Contents 

TheAstahganighantu, 1 a treatise in 408 verses, is, as its name implies, related to Va- 
gbhata’s works. It belongs to Vahatacarya’s Astahgahrdayasamhita according to the 
colophon of one of its MSS, 2 though its introductory verse states that it is concerned 
with the drugs mentioned in the Astangasarngraha. Actually, the first part of the work 
(verses 2-201) describes groups of drugs found in both treatises by Vagbhata, as is also 
indicated in one verse of the Astaiiganighantu itself, 3 for it is based on the twenty-five 
groups of chapter fifteen of the Sutrasthana of the Astahgahrdaya and chapter sixteen of 
the same section of the Astangasarngraha , 4 to which one group has been added, mak¬ 
ing a total of twenty-six. This extra group, the pippalyadigana, 5 inserted as number 
three of the series, is also found in the Astaiigasamgraha, but at the end, in prose, and 
worded quite differently. 6 The vlrataradigana (103-112), on the other hand, has been 
taken from the Astahgahrdaya, not from the Astangasarngraha, where the names of the 
drugs composing it are different. 

The Astahganighantu, after quoting one of Vagbhata’s ganas, proceeds with a 
string of synonyms of each of the drugs composing the group. A significant feature is 
that the author coined new synonyms for each of these drugs, in order to arrive at a 
clear characterization. 7 In a few cases a member of a gana has been suppressed. 8 

This first section of the work is followed by a second, heterogeneous one, called 
vipraklma, about various medicinal plants, vegetables and fruits (203-286), inorganic 
substances (287-311ab), poisons (31 led—312), aquatic plants (313-317ab), flowers 
(317cd-322), liquids, dairy produce, products of the sugarcane, and oils (323-328ab), 
fermented drinks (328cd-332ab), cow’s urine and cow dung (332cd), cereals, pulse 
and sesamum (333-340), technical terms denoting groups of drugs, such as triphala, 
etc. (341-342), names for ‘drug’ (343ab), animals (343cd-372), the dhatus and dosas 
(373-378ab), various terms (378ed-379), the earth, sun, planets and some related 
terms (380-391ab), deities (391cd^400), terms relating to plants (401-404), and terms 
relating to medicine in general (405-406). The treatise ends with two verses dedicated 
to Dhanvantari and the Asvins. 

The Astahganighantu is quoted in Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentary on the 
Dravyagunasutra. 

The Astahganighantu may be compared for its structure and contents with the A- 
bhidhanamahjari and Paryayaratnamala. 
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Special feature 

The Astanganighantu is the first work to mention the medicinal plant called kumarl 
(278).® 

The author 

The Astanganighantu is an anonymous work. 10 
Date 

As the Astanganighantu is based on Vagbhata’s works, it cannot be earlier than the sev¬ 
enth century, which is corroborated by the presence of verses taken from the Amarako- 
sa. 1 1 The earliest author to quote from the Astanganighantu, without naming his source, 
is, according to P.V. Sharma, Indu in his commentary on the Astahgahrdayasamhita, 12 
which would, if correct, establish that the work was in existence in the latter half of 
the twelfth century. 13 Arunadatta once quotes an ardhasloka from the Astaiiganigha- 
ntu 14 and often gives synonyms to be found in it, 15 which indicates that it was com¬ 
posed before the middle or latter half of the twelfth century. 16 In P.V. Sharma’s opin¬ 
ion, Vopadeva (second half thirteenth century) was certainly acquainted with several 
quotations from it which were current in ayurvedic circles in his time, as appears fr«m 
his HrdayadTpakanighantu , while it was also used by Madanapala for the composition 
of his nighantu, completed in A.D. 1375, and by Hemacandra for his Nighantusesa 
(twelfth century). Finally, P.V. Sharma brings forward that Jejjata appears to have been 
acquainted with the Astanganighantu ; 17 the corroboration of this assertion would con¬ 
siderably push back the date of the work. 

As the material adduced by P.V. Sharma in support of his assertions consists merely 
of series of synonyms which resemble those found in the Astanganighantu without be¬ 
ing identical with them, it is impossible to regard his claims as proved. 

Specific developments in the field of materia medica concerning the identity of 
medicinal plants and their synonyms were put to use by P.V. Sharma as a second type of 
evidence with a view to determine the date of the Astanganighantu. Though a fruitful 
approach in itself, the conclusions derived from it remain highly controversial. 18 

The third type of evidence adduced by P.V. Sharma consists of some words in the 
Astanganighantu which may be indicative of its date. These words are harayoni (290) 
as a synonym of rasendra, i.e., mercury, parvatlblja (290) as a synonym of abhraka, i.e., 
mica, both pointing at a rather developed state of rasasastra, and puti (299), i.e., civet, 
which is also found in the Paryayaratnamala (794) and the Siddhayoga (22.79). For 
the above reasons and in view of the f act that certain drugs introduced in the tenth cen¬ 
tury or later, such as akarakara, ahiphena, mastagl and ruml, as well as paraslyayavanl, 
which occurs for the first time in the Siddhayoga, are absent from the Astahganigha- 
ntu, 19 P.V. Sharma concludes that the work was written before the ninth century. 20 In 
support of this date he finally tries to demonstrate that Madhava’s Paryayaratnamala , 
assigned by him to the ninth century, represents a more developed state of knowledge 
than the Astanganighantu. 21 All this evidence, taken together, establishes, in P.V Shar¬ 
ma’s view, that the Astanganighantu was probably composed in the eighth century. 22 

This conclusion is too specific to be endorsed. The facts are in favour of placing 
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the Astaiiganighantu in about the same period as Vrnda’s Siddhayoga and the Parya- 
yaratnamala (about A.D. 800-1000). 

The AsvinTkumarasanihita 

The AsvinTkumarasanihita or As'vinTsamhita , 23 also called Asvineyasanihita, 24 has 
partly been preserved. 25 

The AsvinTkumarasanihita is quoted in Candrata’s Yogaratnasamuccaya, Gopa- 
ladasa’s Cikitsamrta, Trimalla’s YogatarahginT 26 and in the Yogaratnakara. 27 Cakrapa- 
nidatta borrowed from it according to Niscala. 28 The Asvinlkumaramata is referred to 
by Kaslrama in his commentary on the Sarhgadharasanihita; 29 the AsvinTmata is one 
of the sources of Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara and the Bhesa jakalpasarasamgraha. The 
AsvinTsanihita is quoted in the Bhesajjamahjusasannaya , by Niscala 30 and by Bha- 
vamisra. 31 The Asvineya is quoted in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya, 32 Dat- 
tarama’s Brhadrasarajasundara 33 Trimalla’s BrhadyogataraiiginT, 34 and the Vaidya¬ 
cintamani' 35 it is referred to in the Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha and Revanasiddha’s 
VTrabhattTya. An Asvinasanihita is quoted in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 36 
by Bhavamisra, 37 Candrata, 38 Sodhala, and Srldasapandita. 39 Recipes from the 
Asvinasanihita occur in Ganesasarman’s Pakapradlpa, 40 Sodhala’s Gadanigraha, 41 
the Vaidyacintamani 42 Varigasena’s Cikitsasarasanigraha 43 and the Yogaratnaka¬ 
ra. 44 An Asvina was one of the sources of the BasavarajTya, Jvaracikitsita, 45 and 
Jvarasamuccaya, 46 an AsvinTya of the BasavarajTya, an AsvinTya of Anantakumara’s 
Yogaratnasamuccaya, 47 an Asvina- and AsvinTyasanihita of Candrata’s Yogaratna¬ 
samuccaya. Formulae from an Asvinlkalpa occur in the BasavarajTya and Vallabhe- 
ndra’s Vaidyacintamani. The Kumarasamhita, quoted in Anantakumara’s Yogaratna¬ 
samuccaya, appears to be the same as the AsvinTkumarasanihita. 48 A Kumarasamhita, 
probably also identical with the AsvinTkumarasanihita, is quoted in the Bhesajjama- 
hjusasannaya. A work by the Asvins is mentioned as a source by Harsaklrti. 

A Sanmipatakalika, 49 Samnipatalaksana, 50 Sanmipataprakarana, 51 or Samnipata- 
rnava, 52 a Trayodasasamnipatanidanacikitsa, 53 and a Dhaturatnamala, 54 as well as a 
HarTtakTkalpa, 55 are said to form part of the AsvinTkumarasanihita. 

The Samnipatakalika was one of the sources of Kalyana’s Balatantra 56 and is 
quoted by Meghamuni in his Meghavinoda. 57 An unspecified Samnipatakalika is 
quoted in Karandlkar’s NidanadTpika. 58 The HarTtakTkalpa from the Asvinasamhita is 
quoted in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya. 59 

A commentary on the Samnipatarnava, entitled Samnipatapadacandrika, may have 
been written by Manikya, son of Padmanabha. 60 Hemanidhana or Hemanidhana, 61 a 
Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha, who probably lived in Bikaner, wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Sanmipatakalika in A.D. 1676/77. 62 A Hindi commentary (stabaka) by Ra- 
mavijaya Upadhyaya, also a Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha, dates from 1774/75. 63 

An AsvinTnighantu is quoted in the BasavarajTya. 64 A NadTnidana, -nirnaya or 
-parTksa, 65 as well as a Yogasara, 66 are ascribed to the Asvins. Several formulae are 
attributed to them. 67 

The Brahmavaivaitapurana credits the Asvins with a Cikitsasaratantra. 68 The Ti- 
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betan tradition credits them with two treatises, called Gces-bsdus 69 and Byah-khog 
khrims-kyi luii-hod hphro-ba. 10 


Candranandana 

Candranandana was the author of (1) the Madanadinighantu , (2) a commentary, called 
Padarthacandrika , on the Astahgahrdayasarnhita, 71 and (3) a collection of glosses (vr- 
tti) on the latter work. 72 

The Madanadinighantu 

The Madanadinighantu , 73 also called Gananighantu , 74 and sometimes Osadhinigha- 
ntu, 75 enumerates both names and properties of medicinal substances. 76 The treatise 
can be divided into two main parts. The first one, consisting of 592 verses, is 
arranged in thirty-two sections (gana), in agreement with the number of groups 
of drugs (gana) in Vagbhata’s Astahgahrdayasarnhita (Su.15). 77 The second part 
(vipraklrnadravyaprakarana; about 440 verses) deals with miscellaneous drugs, not 
mentioned in the preceding sections, and some other subjects. 78 It is mainly devoted 
to medicinal plants, but also deals with inorganic substances, fermented fluids, grain 
and pulse, prepared dishes, animals, terms designating parts of plants, groups of 
drugs, and anatomical terms. The plan of the work therefore resembles that of other 
nighantus, also based on the Astangahrdayasamhita, such as the Astahganighantu and 
the Abhidhanamahjarl Candranandana follows Vagbhata in his order of the drugs, 
but adds strings of synonyms, properties, and actions. 79 

The Madanadinighantu was translated into Tibetan underthe title Sman-dpyadyan- 
lag brgyad-pahi shih-pohi hgrel-pa-Ias sman-gyi mih-gi rnam-grahs , i.e., Vaidyakasta- 
hgahrdayavrtter bhesajanamasucl, 80 and forms part of the Tanjur. 

The Madanadinighantu is quoted by Bhanuji Dlksita 81 and Kslrasvamin 82 in their 
commentaries on the Amarakosa, Sivadatta in his auto-commentary on the Sivakosa , 83 
and Srlvallabhagani in his commentary on the Nighantusesa.^ Some quotations from 
a nigharitu in Indu’s Sasilekha agree with verses from the Madanadinighantu . 85 

A Gananighantu is quoted in the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Brhannigha- 
ntuvatnakara . 86 

Special features 

Candranandana distinguishes rather frequently more than one type of a drug mentioned 
as a single entity by Vagbhata; sometimes he adds items to a group. Examples are: 
the sthalaja and jalaja varieties of madhuka (1.3); nimba and mahanimba (1.7-8); a 
second type of visala (1.12-13); two varieties of vidula( 1.26-27); 87 dantl is added to 
dahana (1.31); two types of ela (1.63-64); harenu is added to ela (1.66-67); sarsapa and 
raktasarsapa (1.68-69); two types of kumbha (= trivrt; 2.1-2); two types of lodhra (2. 
19-20); three types of sigru (4.19-21); madhula is added to madhiika (4.23-24); three 
types of durva (6.1-3); dhanvayasa is added to ananta (6.5-6); svetakambojl 88 is added 
to svetapakl (6.16-17); two types of vidaii (8.1-2), of pancangula (8.4-5), of vrsclva 
= varsabhii (8.11-12), and of gopasuta (= sariva; 8.18-19); lamajjaka is added to uslra 
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(9.1-4); three typesof sisira (=candana; 9.5-7); two types ofbana (15.14), darbha (17. 
7), and tuttha (18.3); kutheraka is added to kalamala (22.7-8). 89 A few items, added 
by Candranandana, are absent from the Astahgahrdayasamhita , for example lamajjaka 
(9.3). Some names differ slightly from those employed by Vagbhata. 90 

The section on miscellaneous drugs contains some items which are not found in 
the Astahgahrdayasanihita , such as adarika (p.22), damanaka (p.26), 91 dadhipuspl 
(p.23), 92 graisml (p.28), kantakaranja (p.22), sirlsika (p.21), vanakarpasl (p.21), 
varsikl (p.28), and vasantl (p.27). 

The author 

One of the problems connected with Candranandana is whether one or two authors of 
this name should be distinguished, one who wrote the Padarthacandrika , and another 
one who composed the MadanadinighantuV 

P.V. Sharma adduced two arguments in favour of this distinction. 94 First, the 
mangala of the Padarthacandrika is addressed to Visnu, that of the Madanadinighantu 
to Sarvajna, who is probably the Buddha. This may indeed point to two different 
authors, but can also be explained by assuming a syncretistic attitude to religion on 
the part of Candranandana. The second argument is based on a discrepancy in Ca- 
ndranandana’s genealogy. The edited Sanskrit text of the Padarthacandrika mentions 
Kalyaria and Vidya as his parents, whereas Ravinandana or Ratinandana is the name 
of Candranandana’s father in the Tibetan version of this commentary. This argument 
does not carry conviction, since it appears improbable that Kalyana and Vidya are the 
actual names of Candranandana’s parents. 

The issue whether one or two Candranandanas contributed to the medical litera¬ 
ture can be elucidated by comparing the synonyms of medicinal plants, found in the 
Madanadinighantu , with those mentioned in the Padarthacandrika. It so happens that 
the synonyms occurring in the latter work are for the greater part one of the first of 
the strings of names of the former, which suggests that both works are by one and the 
same author. The Tibetan tradition also regards the commentator and the author of the 
nighantu as identical. 95 

Candranandana mentions his name at the beginning of the Padarthacandrika and 
Madanadinighantu . 96 His father was Ravinandana, as indicated at the beginning of the 
Madanadinighantu and in the Tibetan version of the Padarthacandrika. 91 His grand¬ 
father was called Mahanandana. 98 The Padarthacandrika was written at the instance 
of Sakunadeva." Candranandana was, according to the Tibetan tradition, a native of 
KasmTr. 100 

Date 

An important clue to Candranandana’s chronological position is the Tibetan translation 
of the Padarthacandrika , made by Rin-chen bzar'i-po between A.D. 1013 and 1055. 101 
A more precisedating would be reached if Candranandana were identical withCandra- 
deva, mentioned in the biography of the Elder G-yu thog-pa, 102 the chief physician of 
the Tibetan king Khri-sron lde-bcan, who lived in the eighth century. This G-yu thog- 
pa visited Candradeva on his way to India and received instruction from him. The same 
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biography relates that G-yu thog-pa met Vairocana, who claimed to have received the 
Rgyud-bzi from Candradeva. 103 The identity of this Candradeva with Candranandana, 
considered as not impossible by R.E. Emmerick, 104 would place our author in the mid¬ 
dle of the eighth century. The same date was suggested by G. Huth. 105 The quotations 
from Candranandana’s works are not helpful in establishing his date, since they are 
found in authors who are later than Rin-chen bzaii-po. 

Candrata 

Candrata, 106 the son of TTsata, who wrote the Cikitsakalika , composed the following 
works: (1) a commentary on the Cikitsakalika, (2) Susrutapatbasuddhi, (3) Yogaratna- 
samuccaya , (4) Yogamusti , (5) Dravyavall, and (6) Vaidyatrimsattlka . 

(1) Candrata’s authorship of the commentary on the Cikitsakalika 107 is evident from 
the opening sentences of the work. It is written in a lucid style and is important for 
the constitution of the text of the Cikitsakalika and its interpretation. At some places 
Candrata informs us of sources not referred to by TTsata himself. 108 

Many basic ayurvedic concepts are discussed at length in the comments on verse 
sixteen of the Cikitsakalika. 109 Some new ideas are put forward in this part of the com¬ 
mentary. Candrata distinguishes three types of bala (strength): bala (in its restricted 
sense as physical strength), ojas, and tejas. Sattva is said to be of two types: bhlrutva 
and sahisnutva. The concept of satmya is elaborately dealt with according to the views 
of various authorities. Candrata himself is of the opinion that satmya is of eight types. 
Regarding the concept of vipaka, he agrees with Susruta in distinguishing two types. 
Drugs (ausadha) are classified according to the predominance of one or more of the 
mahabhutas in them. 

The concept of diseases caused by one’s karman is elucidated by a long quotation 
from a work not mentioned by name. 110 Differences of opinion between the followers 
of Caraka (kayacikitsakah) and Susruta (salyatantrakartarah) are noticed. 111 Details 
on the preparation of various medicines are frequently given, 112 as well as the names 
of compound formulae. 113 The interpretations of the names of drugs are mostly 
correct, 114 but sometimes doubtful or wrong, 115 probably because the identity of a 
number of medicinal substances had become controversial, or because of insufficient 
knowledge. Occasionally, a medicinal plant is described and its vernacular name 
mentioned. 116 The term piccata(roga) is employed as a synonym for the eye disease or 
group of eye diseases usually called pilla. 117 Anjanas, to be employed in eye diseases, 
are divided into three types: gutika, rasa and ctirna; gutika is subdivided into pinda, 
varti and gutika in a restricted sense. 1,8 

Authorities quoted or referred toby Candrata are: Agnivesa (1; 2), Astlka (men¬ 
tioned by TTsata; 387), the Asvins (1, 227, 306: mentioned by TTsata), Atreya (1; 
5), Aupadhenava (1; 145), Aurabhra (1; 2; 145), Bhatta 119 (introductory part of 
the commentary), Bhela (2: mentioned by TTsata; 20; 80; 82; 248: mentioned by 
TTsata), Bhoja (2: mentioned by TTsata; 85; 115), Bhrgu (2: mentioned by TTsata), 
Bhrguja 120 (375: mentioned by TTsata), Caksusyena (2; 16; 80; 81; 85; 283; 303-304; 
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354-355), Caraka (passim), Dhanvantari (1: mentioned by TTsata), dhanvantarlyah 
(2), Haricandra 121 (mangala), Harlta (2: mentioned by TTsata; 82; 115; 116; 140-142; 
173-174; 212-215), Janakatmaja 122 (347: mentioned by TTsata), Jatukarna (2), Jejjata 
(maiigala; 161-162; 191-192; 221-222), Kaiikayana (147 and 151: mentioned by 
TTsata), Kapilabala (283), Kharanada (16; 82; 283), Krsnatreya (85), Ksarapani (2; 16; 
190; 208-211; 270), Nimi (2), nyayavidah (16), Parasara (2: mentioned by TTsata; 82; 
298-302: mentioned by TTsata), Pauskalavata (1), Puskalavata (2; 145), Rasavaisesika 
(16), 123 Siddhasara (81), 124 SudhTra (mangala), Sukra 125 (383), Susmta (passim), 
vaisesikah (16), TTsata (19; 82; 83-84; 110; 111; 193; 208-211; 212-215; 354-355), 
Vaitarana (2), vaiyakaranah (16), Varuna (3 83), 126 Videha 127 (2; 102; 104; 229-231: 
mentioned by TTsata; 304: mentioned by TTsata; 327; 328; 343; 346-347: Janakatmaja 
in TTsata’s text), Visvamitra (361-364), Vrddhabhoja (325), and Vrddhavideha (85). 

Noteworthy is the absence of Vagbhata, 128 although he is quoted in Candrata’s Yo- 
garatnasamuccaya. 

Candrata’s commentary on the Cikitsakalika is quoted in Priyavrat Sarma’s auto¬ 
commentary on the Ayurvedadarsana and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 

(2) The Susrutapathasuddhi , 129 a MS of which was described by J. Taylor, 130 consists 
of a revision of the Susrutasamhita, made by Candrata after the commentary of Jejjata, 
as he indicates himself. 131 The text frequently differs from the printed edition of the 
Susrutasamhita according to Taylor, whereas A.F.R. Hoernle 132 notes that it does occa¬ 
sionally, though not very materially, differ from its traditional recension; elsewhere, 133 
however, the latter remarks that Candrata’s revised text deserves a searching examina¬ 
tion because it contains additional and spurious verses recorded as such by Dalhana. 
Hoernle’s suggestion 134 of a connection between Candrata and Karttikakunda rests on 
very slender evidence and needs corroboration. P V. Sharma, being of the •pinion that 
the text of the Susrutasanihita as we have it contains changes and additions by the hand 
of Candrata, 135 tried to identify some of the alterations. 136 However, the description of 
the India Office MS of the Susrutapathasuddhi is in contradiction with such a view. 

Candrata refers to his Susrutapathasuddhi and Yogaratnasamuccaya at the end of 
his commentary on the Cikitsakalika , which proves that the commentary is the latest 
of the three. 

A Pathasuddhi and Mahapathasuddhi , quoted extensively by Anantakumara, 137 
cannot but designate Candrata’s work. A Pathasuddhi is cited in the Bhesajjamahju- 
sasannaya. 

The quotations from the Pathasuddhi in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 
sometimes agree, sometimes disagree with the current text of the Susrutasamhita. 138 

Candrata is referred to and extolled in Balacarya’s Susrutasara, which may mean 
that the author of this work was acquainted with the Pathasuddhi. 

(3) The Yogaratnasamuccaya , 139 written by Candrata, son of TTsata, according to 
its first two verses, 140 is a collection of prescriptions, 141 arranged in eight sections 
(adhikara): 142 ghrta, 143 taila, curna, gutika, avaleha, gadasanti, 144 (panca)karman, and 
kalpa. 145 
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The kalpa section describes nineteen kalpas: amlavetasa-, suvarna-, citraka-, ka- 
kamacl-, satavarl-, bhallataka-, harltakl-, triphala-, lasuna-, guducl-, silajatu-, guggu- 
lu-, varahi-, kukkutl-, erandataila-, kunkuma-, goksura-, and alambusakalpa. 146 

The work is of great value because it gives the source of its recipes. These 
sources are, according to P.K. Gode, 147 who first listed them: Agastya, Agnivesa, 
Amitaprabha, 148 Amrtamala, Aryasamuccaya, Asvinasamhita , 149 Asvinlkumarasani- 
hita, Asviriiyasamhita , Bhadrasenaka, 150 Bhadravartman, 151 Bharadvaja, Bheda, 152 
Bhisahmusti , BinJusara, Caksusyena, 153 Caraka, Cikitsakalika , Dravyavall, Harlta, 154 
Jatukarna, Kaiikayana, Kharanada, Krsnatreya, Ksaraparii, Navamtaka, 155 Parasara, 156 
Saivasiddhanta , Saunaka, Siddhasara , 157 Sivasiddhanta, Susruta, Tisata, Vagbhata, 
Vahada, Vaitarana, Videha, 158 Vrddhavahada , Vrddhavideha, Yogaratnasamuccaya , 
and Yogayukti. 

D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 159 added the following names: Atreya, Carakottaratantra, 
Cikitsasamuccaya , 160 Gopura, Ravigupta, and Vrddhasusruta; 161 absent from his 
list are: Agastya, Bharadvaja, Bhadrasenaka, Kaiikayana, Saivasiddhanta , Vahada, 
Vaitarana, and Yogaratnasamuccaya. 

R.P. Bhatnagar and P.V. Sharma 162 added some more names: Acyuta, 163 Amrta- 
kumbha, 164 Amitaprabha or -prabha, 165 Aupadhenava, Bhaluki, Cikitsasara , Cikitsa- 
tisaya, 166 Dhanvantara , Dhanvantari, Kalapada, 167 Mahendrakalpa , Nagaijuna, 168 Ru- 
drasenaka, 169 Salihotra, and Vaiigadatta; absent from this list are: 170 Agastya, Bhadra¬ 
senaka, Saivasiddhanta y Sivasiddhanta, Tisata, Vaitarana, and Yogaratnasamuccaya. 

Niscala mentions the Svalpavagbhata as one of Candrata’s sources; 171 he also re¬ 
produces recipes which Candrata took from some unspecified treatise (tantrantara). 172 
Anantakumara’s quotations show that Candrata borrowed from the Isanayoga , 173 
Mahodadhi , 174 and SacTmata. 115 Anantakumara also quotes a recipe derived from 
Candrata that was written on a stone pillar (silastambha) by the Yavanas. 176 

The Yogaratnasamuccaya is the same as the Candratasamgraha , quoted by Niscala; 
it may also be identical with the Candratasaroddhara, 177 usually separately listed. 178 

Candrata’s collection of formulae was well known in former ages, for it is re¬ 
peatedly quoted by Niscala. 179 Sodhala was inspired by it when he composed his 
Gadanigraha . 180 The work was one of the sources of Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsasam- 
graha. 181 It is also one of the sources of Dattarama’s Brhadrasarajasundara , 182 the 
Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, and the Rasayogasagara . 183 

The work is probably quoted as Yogaratnasamuccaya 184 in the Bhesajjamahjusa- 
sannaya (which refers to Candrata too) and the Yogaratnakara. Hemadri’s citations 
from a Yogaratna are in all probability from Candrata’s work. 185 

Anantakumara’s quotations from Candrata 186 are undoubtedly from the Yogaratna¬ 
samuccaya. Niscalakara, Sivadasasena, 187 Srldasapandita and Srlkarithadatta refer to 
Candrata or quote fr#m him as the author of a therapeutic work which contains a large 
number of formulae, i.e., the Yogaratnasamuccaya. Todara quotes a verse on the proper 
doses of various type of kasaya, which may be from the Yogaratnasamuccaya. 188 

Candrata did not recognize samgrahagrahanl as a distinct type of graham. 189 His 
readings of Caraka and Susruta differed occasionally from those accepted by other 
authors. 190 
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The works by Candrata called (4) Yogamusti 191 and (5) Dravayavail 192 are recorded 
by P.V. Sharma; 193 the (6) Vaidyatrinisattlka is only mentioned by Th. Aufrecht 194 and 
in the NCC. 195 

Sivadasasena quotes from a Vrndatlka by Candrata, 196 which probably means that 
Candrata wrote a commentary on Vrnda’s Siddhayoga. 

The author 

The only fact known is that Candrata was the son of Tisata. The first verse of 
the Yogaratnasamuccaya shows that he followed his father’s footsteps in being a 
sun-worshipper. 197 

Date 

As discussed in the section on the date of Tisata, the terminus ad quern for the 
composition of the Cikitsakalika is provided by Niscalakara’s statement that Cakrapa¬ 
nidatta (about A.D. 1050) utilized Tisata’s work in writing his own therapeutic 
compendium. 198 The earliest author after Cakrapanidatta to quote from Candrata 
is Srlkanthadatta in his Vyakhyakusumavali. 199 The terminus post quern of Tisata 
and Candrata has been deduced from a remark at the beginning of the latter’s com¬ 
mentary on the Cikitsakalika , proving that he was acquainted with Haricandra’s and 
Jejjata’s commentaries. 2H As Jejjata’s date is disputed, 201 it is preferable to depart 
from another fact in establishing the upper chronological limit. This fact consists of 
Candrata’s quoting the Siddhasara 202 and its author, Ravigupta, 203 who lived about 
A.D. 650. This fixes the period of Tisata and Candrata between 650 and 1050. If 
Candrata wrote a commentary on Vrnda’s Siddhayoga, as seems to follow from a 
remark of Sivadasasena, 204 the dates of Tisata and Candrata fall within the period 
900-1050. 205 


Govardhana 

Govardhana 206 was the author of several medical works: (1) a commentary (tlka) on the 
BrhattantrapradTpa; 207 (2) Karmamala, a commentary on the Yogas ataka' 208 (3) Kau- 
mudr 209 (4) Nyayasaravall; 210 ( 5) ParibhasavalT. 211 All these works are quoted in Ni¬ 
scalakara’s Ratna prabha . 212 

The Ratnamala , quoted by Niscala, 213 is also a work of Govardhana according to 
D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 214 and RV. Sharma. 215 

Some add to Govardhana’s works the Cikitsalesa and Rogapradlpa. 216 

An unspecified work of a Govardhana is quoted in Gopaladasa’s Cikitsamrta. 

Govardhana is later than Amitaprabha 217 and the Madhava who wrote the Yo- 
gavyakhya 218 D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 219 supposed Govardhana to be later than Vrnda 
and to be a contemporary of Cakrapanidatta. 220 Some clues in Niscala’s Ratnaprabha 
may point to Govardhana as an author who is later than Ravigupta, Jejjata, Isvarasena, 
Isana, and Gadadhara, but earlier than Madhava, Cakrapanidatta and Bakula. 221 

Govardhana is reported to be a son of Cakrapani. 222 
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The Jlvakapustaka 

The Jlvakapustaka is a collection of prescriptions, preserved in Sanskrit and in a 
Khotanese version. 

The manuscript of the Jlvakapustaka 223 contains three separate tracts, 224 which 
means that it is a typical ‘Sammelhandschrift’. Each tract begins with the word siddham 
(success). As neither a title nor a colophon are extant, and as the text has not been traced 
elsewhere, the convenient label Jlvakapustaka has been assigned to it. 225 

Contents 

The treatise 226 contains a series of prescriptions, many of which have separate names, 
together with indications on their use. It begins as an exposition of the Bhagavant to JI- 
vaka, who is called ‘the king of physicians’ in the Khotanese version. The Sanskrit text 
is mainly in slokas and so corrupt that it can hardly be read. The Khotanese translation, 
based on this corrupt Sanskrit text that was hardly intelligible to the one who rendered 
it into Khotanese, 227 is also metrical and is enlarged with regard to the Sanskrit orig¬ 
inal; it enumerates all the items of comprehensive Sanskrit terms like dasamula, etc., 
and gives detailed instructions on the way the medicines should be prepared. Its most 
striking feature is the insistence on specifying in each instance the appropriate quantity 
of each drug and the amount of milk, water or oil required, also when those items are 
not found in the original Sanskrit. For this purpose a great variety of terms of measure 
is used 228 

The prescriptions are divided into four sections, containing prescriptions for an 
agada, ghees (ghrta), 229 oils (taila) and powders (curna). J. Filliozat identified some 
of the formulae; 230 later, many more could be traced by R.E. Emmerick. 231 

Date 

One of the clues to the chronological position of the Jlvakapustaka consists of the fact 
that several formulae were borrowed from the Siddhasava , 232 which makes it clear that 
it is later in date, probably considerably later, than the latter. 233 

The MS of the Jlvakapustaka cannot be dated precisely. No detailed palaeograph- 
ical study of the cursive Brahml script as used in Central Asia has yet been made. The 
language of the Khotanese version is ‘late Khotanese’. All that can be said from the 
point of view of the language is that the text must have been written before the year 
A.D. 1000, after which no Khotanese was written. 234 

The Jvarasamuccaya 

Th e Jvarasamuccaya 235 is an anonymous monograph on fevers, dating from the tenth 
century. 236 

Authorities and works quoted are As vina, Bharadvaja, Bheda, Bhoja, Caraka, HarT- 
ta, Jatukarna, Kapilabala, Kasyapa, and Susruta. 237 The quotations from Kasyapa often 
agree with the text of the Kasyapasamhita. 238 Parts of the long citation from the Bha- 
lukitantra, occurring in the Madhukosa on the Madhavanidana , 239 recur, with variants, 
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in the Jvarasamuccaya, where they are attributed to Kasyapa. 240 

The Kriyakalagunottaratantra 

The Kriyakalagunottaratantra 241 is a Tantric text bearing upon medicine. It is in the 
form of a dialogue between 6iva and Karttikeya. The latter puts questions to his father 
3iva, wanting instruction about garudamantras against poison, the characteristics of 
serpents and of demons, especially those who attack children, about embryology, and 
other subjects. The work is divided into three kalpas, named after the deities Krodhe- 
svara, Aghora, and Jvaresvara. 242 

This Tantra dates from before the eleventh century, because Ksemaraja, the pupil 
of Abhinavagupta, quotes it several times in his commentary, called Netroddyota , on 
the Netratantra 243 One of its MSS dates from 1184. 244 

The Kriyakalagunottara is quoted in the Parasuramapratapa 245 and the Sisuraksa- 
ratna. It was one of the sources of Nagarjuna’s Kaksaputa and is mentioned in the 
Mantrakhanda of Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara. 

The Lankavatara 

A treatise called Lankavatara is said to be a Tantric work on medicine. One of the MSS 
dates from A.D. 908. 246 

The Paryayaratnamala by Madhava Bhisaj or Madhavakara 

The Paryayaratnamala 247 or Ratnamiila 248 is a lexicon, written by Madhava Bhisaj 249 
or Madhavakara. 250 

Contents 

The text of the Ratnamala consists of about 1,300 ardhaslokas, but the edition num¬ 
bers them from one to 1758 in the following way: ardhaslokas 1-578, padas 579-1424, 
ardhapadas 1425-1472, ardhaslokas 1473-1758. 

The treatise is primarily a nighantu, and, though it goes beyond the limits of med¬ 
ical terminology, the author wrote it for the sake of physicians, as appears from one of 
his introductory verses: “What can a valiant man do in a battle if he has no weapons? 
With regard to therapy the same holds true for a physician who has no (knowledge of) 
synonyms”. 

The Ratnamala consists, apart from six introductory (1-12) and two concluding 
verses (1755-1758), of a synonymous (13-1472) and a homonymous section 251 
(1474-1640), followed by a section containing definitions (1642-1754). The contents 
are summarily listed in ardhaslokas 9-12. The synonyms are dealt with first in slokas 
(13-216) and ardhaslokas (218-578), followed by padas (580-1424) and ardhapa¬ 
das (1425-1472). The synonyms are usually given separately, in the nominative, 
without making making much use of dvandas and ekasesas. The names of plants, 
animals, inorganic substances, articles of food, etc. (13-854), are accompanied by 
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their vernacular counterparts. The homonyms are divided into apyarthas (words 
with a single additional meaning each, given in the locative and indicated by the 
particle api), dvyarthas (words with two meanings) and bahvarthas (words with 
more than two meanings), distributed as follows: apyarthas (one apyartha in one 
pada) (1474-1504), dvyarthas (one dvyartha in one pada) (1505-1554), dyvarthas 
(one dvyartha in one ardhasloka) (1555-1586), and bahvarthas (1587-1640). The 
bahvarthas have from three to eight meanings and are arranged in such a way that the 
number of acceptations increases. The section dealing with definitions covers dietary 
articles (1642-1686), paribhasa (technical nales; 1687-1735), and mana (weights and 
measures; 1737-1754). The junctions between the various parts are indicated in the 
text itself (217; 579; 1473; 1641). 

The synonymous section is concerned with medicinal plants (13-188), followed 
by a heterogeneous series of terms (189-217) and medicinal plants again (218-421). 
The work proceeds with minerals and metals (422-445), salts and caustic substances 
(446-451), sugar and related articles (452-455), medicinal substances (456-480), 
dairy produce (481-486), cow dung (487), names of animals (488-508), human beings 
and related terms (509-539), various terms (540-561), deities and other non-human 
beings (562-574), religious terms (575-578), medicinal substances and some medical 
terms (580-734), animals (739-822), various terms (823-828), cows and products of 
the cow (839-848), cereal products (849-862), medical terms (863-876), anatomical 
terms (877-944), parts of plants (945-954), various terms (955-1296), the seasons 
(1297-1302), the lunar mansions (1303-1314), colour adjectives (1315-1330), 
various terms (1331-1388), names of diseases (1389-1424), and various terms 
(1425-1472). 

Special features 

Many rare words are found in Madhava’s Ratnamala . The group of medicinal plants 
called astavarga is mentioned (3.43-44). 252 Unusual names of plants are: aslta(ka) 
(651); 25 ^ asokarohin! (352); 254 astapadika (311); 255 asthisamhara (389); 256 cela 
(712); 257 corasunthl (295); 258 dhusturaka (405); 259 hastikarnadala (= hastikarnapala- 
sa; 100); 260 hilamocika (374); 261 jurna (697); 262 kapatacakra (416); 263 kasmlraja 
as a synonym of kunkuma (264); 264 kulatthika (= vanakulattha; 420); 265 kumbhata 
(654); 266 madhukukkutl (152); 267 pltamudga (694); 268 potagala (463); 269 rksagandha 
(= sarpagandha; 470); 270 sarpaksl (386); 271 sudarsana (363); 272 timiraka (= nakhara- 
njaka; 308); 273 uccata (395). 274 

Remarkable words are moreover: antragranthi as a synonym of atlsara (1401); 275 
bhisagjita as a synonym of cikitsa (528), though it usually means ausadha; 276 kothaka 
as a synonym of kukunaka (1390); nirvahin and suvahika as names of a disease 
(1400); 277 tarsabhu as a synonym of kloman (909); vatanda and vradhna as synonyms 
of the disease called vrddhi (1415); yonyarsas as denoting (yoni)kanda (1392). 

Madhava and his Ratnumala are quoted or referred to by Bhanuji DTksita in 
his Ramasraml or Vyakhyasudha on the Amarakosa , written in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, probably between A.D. 1620 and 1640, 278 Haranacandra in his 
commentary on the Susrutasanihita, 219 Haricaranasena in his Paryayamuktavall , 280 
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Mallinatha in his Amarapadaparijata on the Amarakosa, dating from the fourteenth 
century, 281 Medinikara in his Nanarthasabdakosa, written in the thirteenth century, 
probably between 1200 and 1275, 282 Narayana Vidyavinoda in his commentary 
on the Amarakosa, 283 Niscalakara, 284 Radhakantadeva in his Sabdakalpadruma, 285 
Rayamukutamani in his Padacandrika on the Amarakosa, composed in 1431/32, 286 
Sivadasasena in his commentary on Cakrapani’s Dravyaguna, 281 Sivadatta in the 
auto-commentary on his Sivakosa , dating from 1677/78, 288 Umesacandragupta in 
his Vaidyakasabdasindhu, and Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda in his Tikasarvasva on the 
Amarakosa, written in 1159/60. 289 Madhava’s lexicon is said to be quoted several 
times in Vidyavinoda Narayana’s commentary on the Amarakosa . 290 

A work called Ratnamala that may be Madhava’s lexicon is quoted by a Kau- 
mudlkara who was one of Rayamukutamani’s sources. 291 The Ratnamala may have 
been known to Vijayaraksita who quotes from it without specifying the source; 292 
Vacaspati’s commentary on the Madhavanidana contains the same quotation, adding 
that it is taken from the Abbidbana 293 which indicates that it may be different work, 
whether earlier or later than the Ratnamala. According to T. Chowdhury’s note to his 
edition of the text, the work is also quoted in Yadavaprakasa’s VaijayantI (eleventh 
century), Kslrasvamin’s commentary on the Amarakosa, composed in the first half of 
the twelfth century, 294 and the DbanvantarTyanigbantu. A Namanighantu by Madhava, 
quoted by Devaraja Yajvan in his Niruktabhasya, 295 may be the Paryayaratnamala. 296 

The author 

Madhava Bhisaj was a son of Indrakara and lived at Silahrada. D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 
has observed 297 that Silahrada appears to have been a famous place, at a considerable 
distance from Pataliputra, for it is mentioned in an illustration in Vacaspatimisra’s Nya- 
yakanika : 298 ‘‘Someone who has obtained a favour at Pataliputra will certainly not re¬ 
member it without confusion at Silahrada”. The ancient Silahrada has been identified 
as the modern Pattharghatta near Bhagalpur in Bihar, at a certain distance from Patna, 
the ancient Pataliputra. 299 This Pattharghatta is the site of the Vikramaslla university 
which flourished during the Pala dynasty. 300 The vernacular names of medicinal plants, 
added to the Sanskrit synonyms of the Paryayaratnamala in the margin of the text, are 
in favour of assigning a Bengal origin to the author, 301 if they indeed derive from him 
and have not been added later. 

Date 

Since it is an established fact that Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda quotes from the work, 
the Ratnamala was composed before A.D. 1159/60. If it could be proved that Ya- 
davaprakasa used it in composing his VaijayantI, it would be earlier than the eleventh 
century. Internal evidence, consisting of the absence of ahiphena and bhahga, together 
with their synonyms, points to a period preceding the eleventh century. 

Indicative of a date later than about 800 are the following points. Firstly, the pres¬ 
ence of gandhaka (435), parada (719) and abhra (720), as well as puti and its synonym 
khattasika (794). Secondly, the occurrence of vatihgana (360), often supposed to be 
of Persian origin, as a synonym of vartald, the eggplant, Solanum melongena Linn. 302 
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Thirdly, the presence of the disease called (yoni)kanda (1392), described for the first 
time in the Madhavanidana , though the term is used in a different sense in the Ratna¬ 
mala. The word vradhna as a synonym opf vrddhi (1415) is adduced by P.V. Sharma 
as indicating that the Ratnamala is posterior to Vmda’s Siddhayoga , 303 but that argu¬ 
ment is not compelling because Vrnda (40.20) describes vardhma(= vradhna) as sepa¬ 
rate from vrddhi, which would rather point to the posteriority of Vrnda. Unconvincing 
too is P.V. Sharma’s claim that the last verse of the Ratnamala imitates a stanza from 
Magha’s Sisupalavadha (2.112), 304 dating from the seventh century. P.V. Sharma’s ar¬ 
guments for regarding the Ratnamala as posterior to the Astahganighantu should be 
regarded as tentative and doubtful. 305 

Summarizing, it can be said that Madhava’s Ratnamala probably dates from 
the period 800-1000. 306 The earlier view that it was written by the author of the 
Madhavanidana should completely be given up. 307 

Another work called Paryayaratnamala was written by Mahesvara Misra. 308 

MahukaorMadhuka 

Mahuka or Madhuka was the author of the Haramekhala , 309 a treatise written in Prakrit 
verse. 310 

Contents 

The work, written in arya metre, has a total of about 1,500 verses. 311 It is arranged 
in seven chapters (pariccheda), in conformity with the seven hoods of the serpent Va- 
suki, which form the girdle (mekhala) of Siva (Hara). 312 The number of verses of some 
chapters differs in the editions: chapter one 191 (11+19+6+155 in ed. b); chapter two 
103 (edition a) or 101 (edition b); 313 chapter three 71 (both editions); chapter four 389 
(edition a) or 415 (edition b); 314 chapter five 281 (edition a). 

The Haramekhala deals with a diversity of subjects. The first chapter, called 
kouhalahiara (kautuhaladhikara), 315 opens with a mangala addressed to Pasupati, 
nine verses on the author, and a verse explaining the purpose of the book. 316 A 
series of nineteen verses follows, introducing the subject of chapter one by giving 
examples. This subject consists of unusual phenomena giving rise to curiosity and 
wonder (kautuhala or ascarya), which are brought about by the power of gems, drugs, 
and mantras. A series of six verses extols the adroit person who makes a living by 
producing these phenomena. The remainder of chapter one describes a long series 317 
of methods (prayoga) of bringing about these exciting events, which, amongst many 
other things, consist of recipes to make the mouth beautifully red when chewing 
betel (21-25), recipes for an ink by means of which one can write a book that may 
be read in utter darkness (34-35) or which makes letters written on the back of the 
hand visible on the palm (36), procedures to make madira smell like water (45), to 
write letters which remain floating on water (47), to make fruits fall down from trees 
(58-59), and produce objects invisible to the eye (60), procedures that enable a person 
to swim under water like a fish (100) or to walk on the surface of water (102), etc. 
The second chapter, called riujanadamana (ripujanadamana; 2.101), is, as its title 
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indicates, concerned with procedures to be used against enemies. 318 Chapter three is 
about subjugation (vaslkarana). 319 

The fourth and longest (vipula; 4.1) chapter is the most interesting one with re¬ 
gard to medicine and deals with the treatment of diseases, or, to use the term employed 
by the author, sarlrapariamma (sarlraparikarman), i.e., body care. The order in which 
the diseases are mentioned is chiefly, though not consistently, based on the division of 
medicine into eight limbs: salakya (2-87), kaya and salya (88-259), bhutavidya (260- 
265), agada (267-301), kaumarabhrtya (309-380), rasayana (385-392), and vajlkarana 
(393-396). A second and most unusual ordering principle in the sections on salakya, 
kaya and salya is the arrangement of the diseases from top to bottom. 

The section on salakya begins with prescriptions which provide even a bald per¬ 
son with a beautifully curly crop of hair (2-10), and proceeds with formulae against 
diseases of the head (11-30), amongst which those turning grey hair black again have 
a prominent place (20-28). Thereafter the following subjects are covered: diseases of 
the ears (31-41), procedures which increase the size of the earlobes and also that of the 
penis (42-49), eye diseases (50-66), kamala (67-69), diseases of the nose (70-71), and 
diseases of the mouth (72-87). Then vyanga is dealt with (88-92), and prescriptions 
are given which make the face beautiful like the moon (93-105). 

The section on kaya and salya is concerned with a long series of subjects: 
garidamala (105-109), apabahuka and diseases of neck and shoulders (110-111), 
prescriptions which make the female breasts large and firm, increase the size of the 
earlobes and also that of the male member again (112-119), pllhodara and udara 
(120-123), abscesses (124), udara (125), krmi (126), kustha and related disorders 
(127-142), prescriptions which give beauty to the female and male body and remove a 
bad body odour (143-149), raktapitta, kamala and panduroga (150-151), plnasa (152— 
153), svarabheda (154), cough (155-156), hiccup, shortness of breath and some other 
disorders (157-159), ksaya (160-165), sula (166-168), atisara, grahanl and visucika 
(169-174), prameha (175-176), mutrakrcchra (177), asmarl and sarkara (178-181), 
garidamala and kuranda (182), diseases of the male organ (183-185), recipes which 
activate the digestive fire (199-200), vomiting (201), morbid thirst (202-203), fever 
(204-220), recipes which cause insomnia or cure it (221-225), urustambha (226-229), 
fractures (230), diseases of the feet (231-234), masa (235-237), burns (238-239), 
svayathu (provoked by the fruits of bhallataka, i.e., Semecarpus anacardium Linn.f.; 
240), vrana (241-249), nastasalya (250-251), fistulas (252-254), raktamandala (255), 
arbuda, granthi and garidamala (256-259). 

The section on bhutavidya is about apasmara (269), bhutas and grahas (261-265). 
A prescription against caturthaka (266) is loosely inserted. The section on agada is 
concerned with the poisons of many animals and some poisons of a different origin 
(e.g., kodrava and dhatturaka, 276; pugaphala, 277-278). It is followed by prescrip¬ 
tions against pitaka (302-303), jvalagardabha (304) and sltalika (305-308). 

The section on kaumarabhrtya deals with pradara (309-314), raktagulma and 
amenorrhoea (315-316), recipes which assure the birth of a son (317-318), promote 
pregnancy (319-321) or prevent it (322-324), prevent miscarriage (325-328) and 
bleeding during pregnancy (329); it contains a prescription against pain after an 
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abortion (330), prescriptions assuring an easy delivery and separation of the afterbirth 
(331-340); it deals with yonisula (341-344), the promotion of milk secretion (345- 
346), diseases of the breasts (346-347), kikkisika, i.e., striae (349), yonivibhrarnsa 
(350-351), prescriptions which make the female organs attractive (352-353,355-358) 
and devoid of hair (359-361), and the restoration of virginity after intercourse (354). It 
ends with verses on the protection of children against grahas (362-367), with recipes 
against children’s diseases (368-374), and recipes which assure that children grow up 
happily and in good shape (375-380). 

The section on rasayana and vajlkarana covers the usual subjects. The chapter ends 
with the treatment of some disorders occurring in cows, buffaloes and mules (398- 
413), and, finally, a verse on a procedure which controls the colour of the feathers of 
newly hatched doves (414). 

Verses 183-206 of this chapter are absent from edition a and replaced there by a text 
in verse and prose called Puttalikapancavimsatika , concerned with harming enemies by 
means of magical procedures against their effigy (puttalika). 

Chapter five 320 is concerned with the making of fragrant compounds and consists, 
according to the author himself (5.1), of an extract from various extensive works 
on the subject (gandhasastra). 321 It deals with 322 ambuvasanavidhi (the preparation 
of perfumed water; 3-8), dantakasthavidhi (toothbrushes; 9-11), kavala (water for 
rinsing the' mouth; 12), madhOcchistavidhi (beeswax applied to the lips; 13-14), 
netraparikarmanjana (collyria; 15), mukhavasa (perfumed water to scent the breath; 
16-32), (sugandha)taila (fragrant oils; 33-58), udvartanasarnvidhi (fragrant unguents 
used in rubbing the body; 59-61), snanakriya (62-69) and snanopakarana (70-85) 
(fragrant substances used during and after bathing), patavasa (fragrant powders used 
for perfuming clothes, etc.; 86-87), dhupa (88-109) and dlpavarti (110-120) (various 
forms of incense), sugandhasarnvidhi (perfumes used as ointments; 121-158), various 
fragrant substances (159-192), substitutes (pratinidhi) for rare and expensive natural 
perfumes (kasturikakrti; 193-195), asavavidhi (fragrant substances made by means of 
fermentation; 196-210), substitutes for rare and expensive natural perfumes: karpu- 
rakrti (211-213), knnkumakrti (249-256), karpuratailakrti (257-263), lavaiigakrti 
(264), elakrti (265), and kusthakrti (266), sahakara preparations (267-269), and, 
finally, puspadravanayukti (the extraction of essential oils from flowers, such as 
mallika, campaka and ketakl; 270-272). 323 

Then follows, after an introductory verse (274), a nighantu, which gives, not in 
verse but in simple enumerations, synonyms of Prakrit terms, together with their San¬ 
skrit counterparts. 

Most of these words are names of plants which occur in the verses of the 
Haramekhala , but they are preceded by names of gods, anatomical terms and names 
of animals, and followed by technical terms. The chapter ends with some verses on 
the utility of the Haramekhala and its nighantu (275-277), its author (280), and the 
date of its composition (281). One of these concluding verses (278) indicates that 
the end of the treatise has been reached. Nevertheless a sixth and seventh chapter 
are known to exist. Chapter six is about arboriculture (padapaparikarman) and food 
(aharavidhi). 324 Chapter seven deals with inorganic substances (minerals, salts, gems, 
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and metals). 325 

The Haramekhala is quoted by Basava in his Sivatattvaratnakara , by Kslrasva- 
min, 326 Niscalakara, 327 in the Paras'uramapratapa, by Nityanatha in the Rasaratna- 
kara, 328 Sivadasasena, 329 SrTkanthadatta in the KusumavalT , 330 Srlvallabhagani in 
his commentary on Hemacandra’s Nighantusesa , 331 and Todara. It is referred to by 
Kokkoka in his Ratirahasya , 332 by Nityanatha 333 and Sridasapandita. Cakrapanidatta 
may have derived some formulae from it. 334 The Kaksaputa mentions the Harame¬ 
khala as one of its main sources. 335 The Kamaratna contains a recipe said to derive 
from the author of the Haramekhala. 

A Sivamekhala, 336 quoted by Todara, 337 is probably the same as the Haramekhala. 
Special features 

Noteworthy terms and features of the Haramekhala and its commentary in the field of 
nosology are: jhinijhinia (jhinijhinika; l 2 .15), 338 a disorder explained as suptapadata 
(numb feet); the use of the term lua (luta; 2.19-20), probably in the sense of inflamed 
sore; uppiasa (4.11), explained as a synonym of the disease called daruna, characterized 
by tvakcatana, i.e., cracking of the skin; daruna (darunaka; 4.13) is said to be a disease 
of the skin of the head and to be the same as uppiasa; arusia (arurnsika; 4.16) is said to 
consist of small pustules; thedescriptionofhead lice (4.18); puiroa(putiroga; 4.35), the 
same as karnasrava; anjanagulia (anjanagulika; 4.66) as a synonym of an eye disease 
called anjanapitaka; khurnkhunaasonia (4.70) as designating a nosebleed (nasikasira- 
sonita); avvaradigubbhavaghunadantaa (aparadigudbhavaghunadantaka; 4.86); ganda- 
pacT as a synonym of gandamala (4.105); caranadaddu (caranadadru; 4.129), a disease 
of the skin of the feet; khasarai (khasarani; 4.130) as a skin disease; dubbhita (durbhi- 
ta; 4.140) as a synonym of sidhma; raamanda (rajamanda; 4.161) as a synonym of ra- 
jayaksman, also called nrpavyadhi; the presence of parinamasula (4.166); a variety of 
sarkara, called attandasakkara (atyandasarkara; 4.180-181); galaganda as a synonym 
of gandamalapacl (4.182); the term kuranda (4.186-188), used to designate a swelling 
of one or both testicles (anda- or vrsanavrddhi); rarnhanlvaa (ranghanlvata; 4.228-229) 
as a synonym of urustambha; 339 a disease of the skin of the legs called rattamandala 
(raktamandala; 4.255); the description of keloid, vanakinaganthl (vranakinagranthi; 4. 
259); a disease of the skin called kldapidaa (kltapidaka; 4.302); the mention of jvala- 
gardabha andjalagardabha as synonyms (4.304); the presence of slalia (sltalika; 4.305- 
306), put on a par with visphota; the mention of an epidemic form (upasargaja) of this 
disease (4.306); maharuhira (maharudhira; 4.310-311) and atirajas (4.310 and 312) as 
synonyms of pradara; a disease of the female breasts called thanaldkada (stanakfkata; 
4.346); the description of varaiigavibbharnsa (varaiigavibhrarnsa; 4.350), probably to 
be equated with prolapsus uteri; a children’s disease called vaccharuka (vatsarumsi; 4. 
373), characterized by the presence of parasites in the lesions on the head; khurnkhu- 
nia (khunkhunika; 4,374) as a synonym of of kukkunaka; a children’s disease called 
mutthai (mustakT; 4.374), in which small pustules arise on the interior of the eyelids; 
a disease of horses and mules called variphoda (varisphota; 4.411), characterized by 
blisters. 

These peculiarities show that Mahuka has not been influenced by the Madhavani- 
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dana; the order of the diseases of that work has not been adopted, and the new disorders, 
described for the first time by Madhava, are absent, with the exception of parinamasula 
(4.166). 

Mahuka’s therapeutical prescriptions are partly of a magical nature. Enlargement 
of the spleen, for example, is treated by throwing away, as far as possible, the root of 
indravarunl, divided into two halves, while pronouncing the name of the patient (4. 
121) 340 Products of animal origin are repeatedly used, 341 as well as mercury. 342 Opium 
is absent. 

Yavanas are referred to as experts in the art of perfumeiy (5.58). 343 The Tantric 
Buddhist deity Kurukulla is mentioned in the introductory verses. 344 

The Haramekhala contains many interesting or rare names of plants and animals, 
both in its prayogas and its nighantu. Some noteworthy names of plants are: apalll (4. 
252); 345 cakranka (= sudarsana; 1.69; 4.124); 346 candalika (= raktakancuka; 3.39); 347 
gomaya (5.234); 348 gorambha (3.9; 4.400); 349 grhakumarl (4.233); 350 jhintuka (= 
gopalaka; 1.105); 351 jhintuka (= gopalaplthaka; 1.65 and 68); 352 kacchodbhava (= 
guggulu; 4.189); kanakatvac (4.96); 353 kandall (3.27); 354 kantakakaranja (5.159); 355 
karabhavarunl (3.63); 356 karavalll (4.54); 357 kirimala (= aragvadha; 4.148); 358 
kuduhuncl (4.71); 359 kukkuramardaka (= ramasltalika; 4.346); 360 kulisataru (= sudha- 
vrksa; 2.68);. 361 mayall (= potika; 1.99); 362 mayaphala (4.352); 363 mohanl (3.9); 364 
nihuduiigl (= sudhavrksa, 2.64); 365 parasucchinna(ka) (1.5; 5.271); 366 suvarnatvac (4. 
93); 367 tamrasthika (= raiigittika; 1.23); 368 ustravarunl (3.53); 369 uttantakl (4.257); 370 
uttaranl (= ustravarunf; 4.338); valla (= nispava; 4.109); 371 valuiika (1.26 and 33); 372 
vanadraksa (= gosthamlika; 4.234); 373 vanakumarl (4.248); 374 varahakarnl (4.84); 375 
vatsakarkatika (= gopalakarkatika; 4.179). 376 

The author 

Mahuka, who mentions his name at the beginning 377 of his treatise and again at the end 
of chapter five, 378 states that he is a descendent of the great poet Magha, 379 a grand¬ 
son of Kavimandana, 380 a son of Madhava, 381 and a pupil of Durjayabhatta 382 of the 
lineage of SrTmuladeva. 383 The latter performed miracles at Virajanagara 384 during the 
reign of Unmattakesarin, 385 during the reign of Vallabhanarendra, 386 and at Citrakuta 
during the reign of Jayavaraha. 387 Mahuka himself was a resident of Bhillamalapura 388 
and wrote his Haramekhala at Citrakuta 389 during the reign of DharanTvaraha. 390 

The author was a Saiva, as appears from the maiigalacarana, dedicated to Pasupati, 
and other references. 391 

Date 

The Haramekhala was completed on the seventh day of Magha of the year 887 of an 
unspecified era, 392 said to be the Vikrama era by the commentator, i.e., A.D. 829/830. 
This date was accepted by the editors of the two editions of the text, but rejected 
by D.Ch. Bhattacharyya 393 According to the latter, no king, called DharanTvaraha, 
reigned in the region of Citrakuta (i.e., Chitor) about 830. Two kings of this name 
are known; one of these, a DharanTvaraha of the Capa family, ruled in Vardhamana 
(modern Wadhwan in Kathiawar), and the other, a Paramara prince, in CandravatT and 
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Arbuda (near Chitor) in 1002. Since Wadhan is a long distance from Chitor, D.Ch. 
Bhattacharyya assumes that the Paramara king was Mahuka’s patron and that the 
Haramekhala was composed in 887 of the Saka era, i.e., 965/966. In his view, this 
date is corroborated by Mahuka’s reference to Magha as a distant forefather. A.N. 
Upadhye 394 also argued that the Saka era may be preferable, but he prefers to identify 
the patron as Dharanlvaraha, the Capamahasamantadhipati, who was a feudatory of 
Rajadhiraja MahTpala I of the Gurjara-Pratlhara dynasty of Kanauj. 395 It is not yet 
possible to decide which view should be preferred. 

The terminus ad quern of the Haramekhala can be established as the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, because the work was put to use by Cakrapanldatta in the eleventh century and 
was quoted by KsTrasvamin in the first half of the twelfth century. 

Another medical treatise by an unknown author and of unknown date, called 
Haramekhalatantra , has summarily been described by P.V. Sharma. 396 It is com¬ 
pletely different from Mahuka’s work and referred to by the author as a mahau- 
sadhisamuccaya. 

The commentary on the Haramekhala , written by an anonymous author, gives a San¬ 
skrit chaya of the Prakrit verses and explanations in Sanskrit. It is not only valuable 
with regard to information on plants, animals, 397 etc., but also in providing detailed 
instructions on the preparation of medicines and perfumes, and in specifying the dis¬ 
eases mentioned in the text. Quotations are rare; the definitions of pama (4.136), 398 jva- 
lagardabha (4.304) 399 and kukkunaka (4.374) 400 are quoted from an unnamed source, 
as well as the definition of the maximum length of life (paramayus) in man and vari¬ 
ous animals (4.389), 401 the rules for cleansing the teeth (dantadhavanavidhi; 5.1 l),and 
the definition of a gandusa and a kavala (5.12). In one case only the author names his 
source, namely Vagbhata (4.204). 402 He also summarizes in some verses at the end the 
topics dealt with in chapter four, 403 and gives, in a series of about thirty verses at the 
end of chapter five, technical rules (paribhasa) for preparing the substances prescribed 
by Mahuka. 

The mangala of the commentary indicates that its author was a Saiva. That he was 
not the first commentator on the Haramekhala is evident from a remark referring to 
predecessors. 404 The date of the commentary cannot be established. 

The JTvasutra attributed to Nagarjuna 

The JTvasutra is attributed to Nagarjuna. 405 This work, consisting of 205 verses, deals 
with the following subjects: the objective of the treatise (6-8); the three dosas (nes-pa): 
vayu (rluri), pitta (mkhris) and kapha (bad-kan), which arise from kama (hdod), krodha 
(khro) and moha (gti-mug) respectively (9); the importance of the body (lus), place 
of residence (yul) and time (dus), i.e., the seasons, etc., for leading a happy life (10- 
12); the bodily constitutions (lus; 13-16); the predominance of the dosas in the three 
stages of life (17); the predominance of the dosas in various types of country (yul; 18- 
19); the relationships between the dosas and the parts of day and night (20-21); their 
relationships with the seasons (22-24); the six tastes (ro) and their connections with the 
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dosas (25-41); the relationships of the tastes with the gunas (yon-tan; 42-45); satmya 
and asatmya (hphrod and mi hphrod); 46-53); the regimen during the seasons (54- 
101); rules for the promotion of longevity (102-133); the non-suppression of natural 
urges (134-135); rules for the preservation of health (136-168); mutually disagreeing 
foods and drinks (169-194); rules to be applied in the various stages of life (195-205). 

The text is ascribed to & Nagarjuna of unknown date, but may well have been composed 
before A.D. 1000. The Sanskrit original, which must have existed, for the Sanskrit title, 
JTvasutra , is mentioned in the Tibetan text, has not been preserved. 

The Rasavaisesikasutra ascribed to Bhadanta Nagarjuna 

The Rasavaisesikasutra^ ascribed to Bhadanta Nagarjuna, 406 is one of the very few a- 
yurvedic texts in pure sutra style. 

Contents 

The basic concepts of ayurvedic pharmacology are the main concern of this treatise, 
which contains 486 sutras, arranged in four chapters. 407 

After some introductory sutras, in which it is stated that dravya, rasa, guna, vlrya, 
vipaka and karman are the roots of health and disease, chapter one deals with prakrti 
(the natural state), vikara (a morbidly altered state), and the distinctions between the 
two (8-31); the relationships among the dosas (32-48); the seats (sthana) ofthe dosas 
and the digestive fire (agni) (49-76); the nature of the dosas (77-92); the concepts of 
agni, bala, satmya, and their interrelations (93-94); the span of life (ayus) and signs 
foreboding death (arista) (95-98); the concepts of dravya, rasa, etc., and their interre¬ 
lations (99-171). 

Chapter two discusses dravya and the differences between dravya and guna (1-22); 
rasa and the way it is distinguished from guna (23-29); vlrya (30-36); vipaka (37); 
karman (38); the five mahabhutas (39-75); the classification of substances (76-77); 
the parts of trees and plants in general (78-98); 408 the pancabhautika character of the 
body (99-110) and of the senses (111-122); the varieties of medicinal substances of 
vegetable, mineral and animal origin (123). 409 

Chapter three is concerned with the six tastes (rasa) (2); conflicting views about 
the number of rasas (3-5); 410 the many varieties of each rasa (6—10); 411 proofs for the 
existence of six rasas (11 -37); 412 the connections between the tastes and the mahabhu¬ 
tas (38-43), and between rasa and dravya (47-60); the relationships between the tastes 
and the dosas (61-72); the combinations of rasas and their connections with the dosas 
(72-110); the gunas and their relationships with the mahabhutas (112-117). 

Chapter four begins with an enumeration of the eleven types of vlrya and discusses 
their relationships with the bhutas (1-26); more types of vlrya (27-30); vipaka (31- 
55); karman (56); viruddhasana (57-61); anupana (62-63); substitutes for drugs (64- 
66); 413 svasthavrtta (the regimen in health) and aturavrtta (the regimen in ill-health, 
aiming at recovery) (67-69); the pramanas (70); the catuspada (71-72), and, finally, 
the success in treatment (73). 
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The Rasavaisesika(sutra) is quoted by Candrata, 414 Dalhana, 415 Priyavrat Sa- 
rma, 416 and Satyadeva Vasistha. 417 

Special features 418 

The author does not blindly follow established traditions, but works out his own po¬ 
sition with regard to basic ayurvedic concepts. Rather often he quotes a series of con¬ 
flicting views on a particular subject, which are repudiated before he begins bringing 
forward his own opinion. 419 A noteworthy trend is the repeatedly expressed rejection 
of a hierarchical ordering of concepts like agni, bala, and satmya (1.94), dravya, rasa, 
guna, vlrya and vipaka (1.164), though this type of order is a characteristic of the early 
sarnhitas. This trend is coupled to an insistence on medical experience as the decisive 
factor on which to base an appraisal of the relative importance of all these concepts. 420 

Interesting features are also the mention of two series of seven prakrtis (1.31), 421 
the enumeration of only ten gunas (3.1 ll), 422 and the recognition of a large number of 
vlryas (4.1 and 27). 423 Remarkable is the absence of a discussion on prabhava, which 
is an important notion in the Carakasanihita and other texts. Anupanasareof six types, 
dependent on their action: aharasatma, aharavlryaghna, aharanulomana, aharaviparita, 
aharasodhana, and aharaprajaranlya. 424 The pramanas (means of acquiring valid 
knowledge) recognized are pratyaksa, anumana, upamana, agama, arthapatti, and 
sambhava (4.70). 425 

The author 

The name of the author is not mentioned in the text, but he is referred to as Bhadanta 
Nagarjuna in the colophons of Narasimha’s commentary on the work. His title 
Bhadanta, 426 and also the addition of the term pravrajita to his name, 427 may imply 
that he was regarded as a Buddhist, at least in later times. 428 Dalhana, who once quotes 
from the Rasavaisesikasutra without mention of its title, ascribes it to Nagarjunaca- 
rya. 429 J. Filliozat, one of the very few scholars to devote his thoughts to the work and 
its author, concludes that, as the views expounded in the work do not conflict with 
those of the Mulamadhyamakakarika of the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna, both 
texts may have been composed by one and the same author. 430 This identity cannot 
be established with any certainty; on the contrary, it seems much more likely that 
the two works were written by different persons, since no traces of Buddhism can be 
found in the Rasavaisesikasutra, which is mainly based on Sarnkhya and Vaisesika 
views. 431 Sankara Menon 432 considered Bhadanta Nagarjuna to be the same as a 
certain Nagavlrya, mentioned as his guru by Narasirnha in his commentary (ad 1.2) 
on the work. This view cannot be substantiated and is completely arbitrary. 433 

Date 

The period of composition is hard to determine, but a quotation from the Rasavaisesika 
in Candrata’s commentary on Tfsata’s Cikitsakalika provides a terminus ante quern, 
namely the period A.D. 900-1050. 434 Sankara Menon 435 was of the opinion that, if 
Bhadanta Nagarjuna was the preceptor of Narasirnha, he may be considered to belong 
to the seventh century; 436 in that case he lived, together with Narasirnha, a life of seclu- 
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sion in a vihara of the Taluk 437 of Shertalla, most probably at Tiruvilai. P.V. Sharma 438 
expressed as his view that the work may have been composed in the fifth century, 439 
by the Nagaijuna who revised and completed the Susrutasamhita. J. Filliozat dates it 
in the age of the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna, i.e., the first or second century. 440 It 
is impossible to reach precision about the chronological position of the text, but more 
data may become available after it has been carefully studied. 

Narasimha’s commentary (bhasya) on the Rasavaisesikasutra 

Narasimha’s commentary (bhasya) on the Rasavaisesikasutra 441 is essential for under¬ 
standing the often obscure and very concise sutras. It presents a considerable number 
of quotations, usually without naming the source, with the exception ofBharadvaja (1. 
2), Caraka (1.6), Nimi (3.36 and 4.30), Susruta (1.6), and Urabhra (3.36). Important 
is the absence of quotations from Vagbhata’s works, the more so when it is conceded 
that the Rasavaisesikasutra and its commentary were composed in Kerala, 442 where 
Vagbhata is the leading authority in ayurvedic theory and practice. Some scholars 443 
inferred from this that Narasiinha must be earlier than Vagbhata. As it is improbable 
that the latter became the foremost authority for physicians in Kerala immediately af¬ 
ter the composition of his works, it is also legitimate to suppose that, in Narasirnha’s 
times, Vagbhata had not yet the great prestige he acquired later. 

An important element in the discussion of Narasimha’s date is a reference to 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (ad 1.2), a work that became popular in Kerala, 444 and 
that probably dates from the seventh century. 445 This provides us with a terminus 
post quern of Narasimha and shows that he is contemporaneous with or posterior to 
Vagbhata. 

Sankara Menon, who put forward that Nagavlrya, mentioned by Narasiinha (ad 1.2) 
as his guru and the author of some commentary, might be the same as Bhadanta Na¬ 
garjuna, regarded Narasirnha’s commentary as being inspired by the oral explanations 
of the text by its author. 446 This view need not be adopted, because Narasiinha may 
have received the traditional interpretation of the sutra after a lapse of time. Nagavlrya 
may even have been one of his predecessors in writing a commentary on the Rasavai¬ 
sesikasutra , the more so since Narasiinha refers to divergent interpretations. 447 

Sankara Menon’s conclusion that Narasimha, together with his teacher, led a se¬ 
cluded life in a vihara in the Taluk of Shertalia, most probably at Tiruvilai, 448 cannot 
be proved. Narasimha’s adherence to the Buddhist faith was inferred by him from the 
absence of a maiigalacarana at the beginning of his commentary and from a single ref¬ 
erence to the word vihara (ad 1.1), which are rather weak grounds. Sankara Menon 
assigns Narasimha to the period A.D. 630—730, 449 when Buddhism was still flourish¬ 
ing in Kerala. 450 Until Narasimha’s commentary has been subjected to thorough study, 
it can, however, only be asserted safely that he lived after Subandhu. 451 

Narasiinha’s commentary is quoted in Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentary on the 
Dravyagunasutra. 
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The Yogasataka, attributed to Nagaijuna or Vararuci, 452,453 is an early example of a 
type of text to become current later, namely the type consisting of small collections of 
formulae of compound medicines (yoga), covering the eight divisions of ayurveda. 

Contents 

The Yogasataka consists of a collection of verses in diverse metres, 454 giving about 
one hundred recipes 455 of compound medicines. 456 The total number of stanzas varies 
in the MSS and editions. 457 

The body of the work has twelve sections, as indicated by the colophons: (1) 
jvaracikitsa (3-8); (2) kayacikitsa (9-46); (3) netracikitsa (47-54); (4) salakyatantra 
(55-62); (5) salyatantra (63-65); (6) visatantra (66-70); (7) bhutavidya (71-74); 
(8) balatiintra (75-77); (9) vajlkarana and (10) rasayana (78-83); (11) pancakarman 
(84-88); (12) uttaratantra (89-92). 

This list shows that jvaracikitsa has been detached from kayacikitsa and netracik¬ 
itsa from salakyatantra as separate items, making a total often divisions as against the 
traditional eight, and that a section on pancakarman has been added, as well as one 
called uttaratantra. This last section specifies what is the best medicine in each group 
of diseases. The first two verses are of an introductory nature. Appended to the main 
body are lines of a more general purport, describing causes of excitation of the dosas 
(103-105) and of ama (106), the relations between the seasons and the dosas (107), 
and general measures of counteracting excitation of the dosas (108-109). The treatise 
ends with two concluding verses. 

Works referring to or quoting the Yogasata(ka) by name are: Anantakumara’s 
Yogaratnasamuccaya, 458 the Bhesajjamanjusasannaya,, Harsaklrti’s Yogacintamani, 
Kalyana’s Balatantra , 459 Karandlkar’s NidanadTpika, 460 Mahimasamudra’s Vaidyaka- 
cintamani, Mallinatha’s commentary on the Amarakosa, 461 Meghamuni’s Meghavi- 
noda , Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha 462 Nidhi’s Yogasamuccaya , Ramacandra’s Rama- 
vinoda, the Rasoddharatantra, Trimalla’s YogataranginI and BrhadyogatarahginT , and 
the Yogaratnakara. 463 

Vararuci is quoted in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya, 464 the Bhesajjaman ju- 
sasannaya, and Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha 465 

Later treatises that have incorporated verses from the Yogasataka 466 are: Bhaisa- 
jyaratnavall, Bhavaprakasa, Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsasanigraha, 461 Sodhala’s Gadani- 
graha, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya, 468 Vaiigasena’s Cikitsasarasamgraha, Vrnda’s Si- 
ddhayoga, and the Yogaratnakara. 

Translations 

The Yogasataka , once a popular work in India and popular in Sri Lanka until recent 
times, was also known in Tibet and Central Asia. Its popularity in Central Asia appears 
from the fragments of a bilingual MS from Kuca, containing the Sanskrit text of parts 
of the Yogasataka 469 and their translation into Tocharian B. 470 The Tocharian version, 
which is not a literal one, has been expanded by adding explanations, though it follows 
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the Sanskrit text closely. The date of the MS cannot accurately be determined, but it 
may belong to the seventh century or a somewhat earlier period. 471 

The Tibetan translation of the Yogasataka ( Sbyor-ba brgya-pa ) forms part of the 
Tanjur 472 as the first of the series of medical works included in this vast collection. 473 
Its colophon states that the text and its commentary 474 were explained first by the 
mahapandita, the brahmana Jetakarna 475 from Nepal, while the pandita Buddha- 
srynana 476 from Eastern India later explained the first part; it was finally brought 
into agreement with three commentaries, translated and edited by Sakyabhiksu 
Dpal Ni-ma rgyal-mchan bzaii-po 477 (Sn Suryadhvajabhadra) at the request of the 
bhiksu Amogha, who was well acquainted with the Astahgabrdayasamhita, in the 
temple Dpal-ser (Sri Prajna), situated near the temple Hphags-pa hjig-rten dban-po 
(Arya Lokesa) in Skyi-roii. 478 This colophon enables us to conclude that the Tibetan 
translation of the Yogasataka was produced later than the Tibetan version of the 
Astaiigahrdayasanihita, which dates from the period between A.D. 1013 and 1055, 479 
and that it came about with the collaboration of the Buddhasrljnana who lived about 
A.D. 1200 480 The Tibetan version of the Yogasataka is not only found in the Tanjur, 
but also in the works of Bu-ston (A.D. 1299-1364), 481 accompanied by annotations 
(mchan). 482 

Author and date 

It is clear from the above account that the Tibetan translation is not of much value in 
dating the Yogasataka. Much more valuable is the bilingual from Kuca, 483 placed by J. 
Filliozatin the seventh century or somewhat earlier, which shows that the Yogasataka 
must have been composed before this period. 484 

Not much evidence is available on the sources of the Yogasataka, except that it has 
verses in common with the Carakasanihita. 485 The name of its last section, uttaratantra, 
points to a period of composition later than that of the Uttaratantra of the Susrutasam- 
hita. 

An important topic discussed in relation to the Yogasataka and its date is whether 
or not it can be identified as a medical compendium referred to by the Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrim I-ching 486 at the end of the seventh century. 487 J. Filliozat 488 repeatedly 
expressed that this compendium cannot possibly be, as often claimed, the Astahgasam- 
graha or Astangahrdayasamhita. The Yogasataka was a more suitable candidate in his 
eyes, which would establish the date of the work. Later, 489 he expressed himself more 
cautiously in this matter. In this later period he was inclined to regard the Buddhist 
philosopher Nagarjuna, who lived in the first or second century, as the author of med¬ 
ical treatises. He thought it to be not impossible to regard the Yogasataka as a compo¬ 
sition by this Nagarjuna, though certainty could not be reached on this point. 490 This 
early date of the Yogasataka made him face two problems: firstly, that I-ching describes 
a recently composed treatise, and, secondly, that I-ching fails to mention the author by 
name, though Nagarjuna was well known to him. This made Filliozat finally declare 
that no valid assettions can be made about the identity of the medical treatise mentioned 
by I-ching. I subscribe to the view that the issue cannot be settled. I-ching’s observa¬ 
tions are much too vague to be of any use in fixing the date of the Yogasataka or any 
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other work regarded as representing the epitome referred to. 491 

The attribution of the Yogasataka to Nagarjuna in Buddhist 492 and to Vararuci in 
Hindu tradition is not helpful for chronological purposes. The text involved is undoubt¬ 
edly one and the same, 493 but forms only one of the many works traditionally ascribed 
to these famous authors. These traditions are unreliable and it proves to be impossi¬ 
ble to determine with any certainty who were the various authors of all these works 
ascribed to Nagarjuna 494 and Vararuci, 495 

Commentaries 

Several commentaries are recorded on the Yogasataka attributed to Nagarjuna or 
Vararuci: (1) Amitaprabha’s Yogasatabbasya 496 (2) Bu-ston’s annotations (mchan) on 
the Tibetan version; these annotations are based on (3) and (6). 497 (3) Dhruvapala’s 498 
Candrakala. 499 (4) Govardhana’s Karmamala. 500 (5) Hariharasannan’s Vaidyaval- 
labha 501 (6) A commentary by Khyab-hjug-lha (Visnudeva). 502 (7) Mahldhara’s 
Visvavallabba. 503 (8) A commentary by Mulavara. 504 (9) A commentary by Ru- 
panayana. 505 (10) Samantabhadra’s Yogasatatika. 506 (11) Sanatana’s Vallabba 501 (12) 
Somadasa’s Karmamala. 508 (13) SrTpurnasasena’s Yogacintamani , 509 also called Ab- 
bidbanacintamani. 510 Purnasena commented on a longer version of the Yogasataka. 511 
His rather concise tlka does not throw much light on the text of the Yogasataka 512 
Sources are not mentioned; he refers, in the introductory part of his commentary, 
to the Kalyanakaraka , Susruta and Vagbhata. Purnasena may have been a resident 
of Maharastra. 513 (14) A commentary by Suryadeva. 514 (15) A commentary called 
Balavabodha 515 (16) A vrtti by Vaikunthavaidya. 516 

The following is known on their chronology: Rupanayana is posterior to Rav- 
igupta and Jejjata, who are quoted by him, and earlier than about 1500; 517 Dhruvapala, 
Govardhana, 518 Mahldhara and Sanatana lived before Niscalakara, who quotes from 
their commentaries on the Yogasataka; 519 Dhruvapala and Khyab-hjug-lha are earlier 
than Bu-ston, whose annotations are based on their works; 520 Srlpurnasena is said to 
belong to the sixteenth century. 521 

A number of works with the title Yogasataka are recorded, some of which may 
ultimately prove to be identical with the Yogasataka ascribed to Nagarjuna or Vararuci. 
Their authors are: (1) Aksadeva. 522 (2) Amrtaprabha 523 or Amitaprabha; some verses 
of the Cakradatta , borrowed from Amitaprabha according to Niscalakara, form 
probably part of his Yogasataka , which had verses in common with the Yogasataka 
ascribed to Nagarjuna or Vararuci. 524 (3) AnantayogfSvara; Nandalala, pupil of 
Kalyana, wrote a commentary on this work, called Anvayacandrika. 525 (4) Deven- 
draklrti Bhattaraka. 526 (5) Haribhadrasuri. 527 (6) Laksmldasa. 528 (7) Madanasimha 
or Mathanasiinha. 529 (8) Samantabhadra. 530 (9) SrTkanthadasa; Vararuci is said 
to have written a commentary, called Abbidbanacintamani, on this work. 531 (10) 
Vaidyanatha(putra). 532 (11) Vamana. 533 (12) Vidagdhavaidya. 534 A Vrddbayogasata 
by Gaudavamsatilaka, 535 Purnasena, 536 and Purnasetuttamasuri 537 are also known, as 
well as an anonymous Yogasatabbidbana. 538 
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The Tantrayuktivicara by Nilamegha Bhisaj 

The Tantrayuktivicara by Nilamegha Bhisaj 539 is a short treatise, 540 which consists of 
thirty-six slokas, accompanied by a rather extensive auto-commentary. It defines, in 
the same order, the thirty-six tantrayuktis which are found at the end of the Carakasam¬ 
hita (Si. 12.41 ^ab) 541 and the Astaiigasamgraha (U.50.148-153). Only one item has 
been added to the series (aviparyaya, after viparyaya), without affecting the number of 
yuktis and verses as given in the text. 

The tantrayuktis 542 are technical terms for the procedures which are necessary in 
order to arrive at a correct understanding and interpretation of scientific treatises. Va- 
gbhatadescribes their function in the following way: “The tantrayuktis are like the rays 
of the sun on a pond with lotuses whose flowers are closed, and like the light of a lamp 
in a dark house. A person who studies the textbooks without being familiar with the 
tantrayuktis fails to grasp the meaning of what he reads, just as one fails to acquire 
wealth when one’s good foitune declines. By establishing the meaning of sentences, 
the tantrayuktis provide one with the desired success (in debates), enabling one to re¬ 
fute the propositions of those holding erroneous views. They reveal the meaning of 
utterances when these are hidden, interchanged, hinted at or indirectly expressed, and 
are said to be the essence of the ocean of the rules of speech” (A.s.U.50.154-157). 

The tantrayuktis are only enumerated, not defined, in the Carakasamhita and the 
Astaiigasamgraha. Definitions and elucidations are supplied in the commentaries 
of Cakrapanidatta and Gangadhara on the Carakasamhita, Indu’s commentary on 
the Astaiigasamgraha, and, above all, in Arunadatta’s commentary on the Asta- 
hgahrdaya. 543 A list of thirty-two tantrayuktis, accompanied by explanations and 
illustrations, and commented on by Dalhana, is found at the end of the Susrutasamhita 
(U.65). Another list, resembling that of the Susrutasanihita, and also consisting of 
thirty-two items, occurs at the end of the Kautiltya Arthasastra (adhikarana 15). 544 A 
list of thirty-two tantrayuktis, almost in the same order as in the Susrutasamhita, is 
found in the Visnudharmottarapurana. 545 

The definitions of the tantrayuktis in the work of Nilamegha Bhisaj seem to be his 
own, or are those as expounded by his guru Sundara; 546 in the latter case he only wrote 
the commentary. 

The authoritative works quoted in his commentary are in the first place the Asta¬ 
iigasamgraha and Astahgahrdayasamhita, while the Caraka- and Susrutasanihita rank 
second; Bhela, Gopalika, tantrikah, and Parasara are quoted once only. 547 

In the beginning and at the end the author mentions his name, Nilamegha Bhisaj, 
and his second name, Vaidyanatha. The title of the work is given only at the end. 

The treatise opens with salutations to Vahata: “May the physician Ramagupta, who 
received his discernment from Avalokitesvara, 548 who is famous in this world under 
the name of Vahata, the moon of Sindhu from the lineage of Sahghagupta, 549 be present 
before our eyes”. The second verse refers to Indu and Jajjata as pupils of Vahata. The 
third verse proclaims the author’s reverence for Atreya and the other great sages, for the 
guru Aryavalokita, 550 Aryatara, 551 Srlsanghagupta, Vahataramagupta, and the acarya 
Sundara, while the fourth verse extols the excellence of the Astaiigasamgraha. After 
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quoting the Astangasamgraha (U.50.155,150-153,157), NTlamegha makes it explicit 
that he composed his work according to the teaching of his guru Sundara. 

T he author 

According to Kolatteri Sankaramenon, this guru Sundara may be Sundarabhattacarya, 
the author of a work on toxicology, called Laksanamrta 552 Kolatteri Sankaramenon is 
of the opinion that both Sundara and NTlamegha 553 hail from Kerala, 554 which is very 
probable indeed, because the only MS of Nllamegha’s treatise belongs to a member 
of one of the astavaidya families of Kerala, who adhere to Vagbhata’s teachings, as 
NTlamegha did himself. 

Date 

Kolatteri Sankaramenon places NTlamegha in the first half of the ninth century, 555 
the period in which Saiikaracarya lived, 556 because Buddhist influences are still 
traceable in NTlamegha’s composition. He is convinced that NTlamegha knew only 
the Astangasamgraha, which he assigns to the first quarter of the eighth century, and 
not yet the Astahgahrdayasamhita, which he regards as having been composed by a 
grandson or great-grandson of the author of the Astangasamgraha. 551 Kolatteri Sa- 
nkaramenon’s views on the dates of the Astangasamgraha and Astahgahrdayasamhita 
can be discarded. He is wrong in asserting that NTlamegha did not yet know the Asta- 
hgahrdayasainhita because the latter work is profusely quoted in his auto-commentary, 
also when not identical with the Astangasamgraha. 558 NTlamegha’s references to Indu 
and Jejjata as pupils of Vagbhata imply that he lived later than these commentators 
and cannot be earlier than about A.D. 700. The Buddhist influences point to a date not 
much posterior to A.D. 800. 

The Kumaratantra ascribed to Ravana 


The Kumaratantra, 559 ascribed to Ravana, is a work on a particular class of demons 
afflicting children, and their appeasement. 560 

Contents 

This short treatise, written in a mixture of verse and prose, describes twelve demons, 
called matrka, who attack children on the first day after birth and in the first month or 
year of their lives, on the second day and in the second month or year, etc., up to the 
twelfth day, month, or year. 561 

Their names are Nandana, Sunanda, Putana, Mukhamuridika, Kataputana, Saku- 
nika, SuskarevatT, Aryaka, Bhusutika, Nirrta, Pilipicchika, and Kamuka. The symp¬ 
toms of children who are seized by these demons are enumerated, followed by magico- 
religious procedures destined to appease them and usually consisting of fumigations, 
bali offerings, the presentation of food to brahmanas, etc. Each of the twelve sections 
of the text ends with a mantra in which Ravana is invoked. 562 

The complete text of Ravana’s Kumaratantra was, indicated as such, incorporated 
by Cakrapanidatta in his Cikitsasamgraha (balarogacikitsa 89-100) 563 and commented 
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upon by Niscalakara and Sivadasasena; it also forms part of Gangadhara’s commentary 
on the Carakasanihita (ad Ca.Sa.8.65), Govindadasa’s Bhaisajyaratnavall (balaroga 
181—193), 564 Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya 565 and Vaidyaraja’s Sukhabodha. 566 The 
Amrtasagara, attributed to Pratapasimha, claims to reproduce the Kumaratantra , as 
found in the Cakradatta , but mentions a series of twelve matrkas with partly different 
names. 567 A related text is found in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya (22.1- 
2), 568 where Parasara proclaims the Kumaratantra by Ravana, called Narayanlya 
Balatantra in the colophon; the mantras, which are less in number, invoke Narayana 
and Vasudeva instead of Ravana. Trimalla’s Yogaratarangini contains an extract 
from Ravana’s Kumaratantra. 569 Trimalla’s BrhadyogataranginT presents a related 
text, called the putana vidhana from the Kaumaratantra by Ravana; 570 the mantras of 
this work invoke Ravana and Narayana for protection. The Nighanturatnakara and 
Brhannighanturatnakara mention, at the end of their sections on children’s diseases, 
two series of grahls, together with the symptoms they provoke and the treatment of 
these afflictions. 571 An unpublished Jain text, called Vidyanusasana 512 contains a 
long section on balagrahas that is said to derive from Ravana. 573 

The Uddisatantra, sometimes ascribed to Ravana, has a chapter (16), called 
grastabalacikitsa, which deals with the same subject as Ravana’s Kumaratantra. 514 
The same applies to a chapter (purvardha 41), entitled Balacikitsa, of the Isa- 
na(siva)gurudevapaddhati, 515 and to a chapter (11) of Narayana’s Tantrasarasam- 
graha. 516 The latter work describes three series of grahls, who attack the child on 
the first to tenth day, 577 in the first to twelfth month, 578 and in the second to sev¬ 
enteenth year 579 Three related series of names occur in a chapter (299), entitled 
balagrahaharabalatantra, of the Agnipurana , 580 and in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasa¬ 
muccaya . 581 Elaborate descriptions of many demons preying upon children are found 
in Kalyana’s Balatantra. Salinatha’s Rasamanjarl contains a Balatantra that is related 
to Ravana’s Kumaratantra. 

An illustrated, but fragmentary, Nepalese MS of a text that resembles the Kuma¬ 
ratantra of Ravana and was probably entitled Dvadasagrahasanti , 582 was edited and 
translated by P.C. Bagchi. 583 This work partially agrees with Ravana’s Kumaratantra , 
but shows acloser affinity with a Ravanatantm preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. 584 In 
the latter work the diseases caused by the grahamatrkas are somewhat more distinctive 
and the mantras are different in each case. The Sanskrit names of the twelve matrkas 
of the Chinese text are Matrnanda, Sunanda, RevatT, Mukhamandika, Bidali, SakunT, 
Putana, Suska, Aryaka, Jambhaka, 585 Pilipicchika, and Skanda 586 

Demons called matrka and similar beings who lurk upon children arementionedin 
several more texts. 587 A series of sixteen of these, threatening children from the first 
to the sixteenth day afterbirth and called JataharinI, is described in the Kasyapasam- 
hita . 588 Their names are PisacI, YaksI, Asurl, Kali, VarunI, SasthT, Bhlruka, Yamya, 
MatangT, Bhadrakall, Raudrl, Vardhika, Candika, KapalamalinT, RevatT, and Pilipic¬ 
chika. The HarTtasamhita 589 has recorded two series of these beings, called Putana. The 
first consists of Lohita, RevatT, DhvaiiksT (or VayasI), KumarT, SakunT, Siva, Urdhvake- 
sT, and Sena, who attack a child on the first to eighth day, while the names belonging 
to the second series are RohinT, Vijaya, KalT, Krttika, DakinT, Nisa, BhutakesT, and Kr- 
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saiigl. 

A Tamil text that can be regarded as a parallel of the Kumaratantra was edited, 
translated and studied by J. Filliozat. 590 

Buddhist literature is acquainted with HarltT as a deity devouring children. 591 

Ravana’s Kumaratantra is, apart from the texts already mentioned, quoted or re¬ 
ferred to in Ambikadattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasamgraha, Cakrapa- 
nidatta’s Bhanumatl, 592 Dalhana’s Nibandbasamgraba, 593 Gaiigadhara’s commentary 
on the Carakasamhita, 594 Gayadasa’s commentary on the Sus'rutasamhita, 595 Jaganna- 
tha’s Yogasamgraha, 596 and Nllakantha’s Santimayukha. 591 

An unknown work by Ravana is quoted by KasTrama. 598 

Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya quotes Ravana on subjects be¬ 
longing to alchemy. 599 Laiikesa, i.e., Ravana, is mentioned as one of theRasasiddhas in 
the Paradasambita ( 1.96), Rasajalanidhi (III, 389-390), Rasaratnasamuccaya (1.2), 600 
Rasatarangini (1.29-32), and Rasendrasambbava (introductory verses). 

The Bbaisajyaratnavall contains a recipe proclaimed to Ravana by Devadeva. 601 
G. Haidar mentions a formula (purnacandrarasa) made by Samkara for the benefit of 
Ravana. 602 

The Bombay edition of the Kumaratantra adds, after the twelve sections on the ma- 
trkas, 189 verses on children’s diseases and their treatment. 603 

Other works going under the name of Ravana are: 604 

1 A Ravanakaumaratantra in prose, of Buddhist inspiration, not identical with the 
published texts. 605 

2 A Balatantra ascribed to Ravana. 606 

3 A Balatantra ascribed to Dasagrlva. 607 This work resembles the Kumaratantra 
in its general outline, but differs considerably in its details. 608 

4 A Balacikitsa according to Ravana. 609 

5 A NadTpariksa ascribed to Ravana. 610 

6 An Arkaprakasa attributed to Ravana. 611 

7 A n Arkaprakasa or Arkacikitsa by Lankanatha or Laiikesvara. 612 

8 A Nibandhasamgraha ascribed to Lankanatha. 613 

9 A Prakrtakamadbenu attributed to Laiikesvara. 614 

10 A Sivastuti attributed to Laiikesvara. 615 

11 A Kalagnirudropanisad ascribed to Laiikesvara. 616 

12 A Rgvedabhasya. 611 

13 A SrTsuktabhasya . 6l8 

14 DInakrandana by Ravana, 619 also called DTnakrandanastotra by Laiikesvara. 620 

15 The Vaisesikakatandl, an old bhasya on the Vaisesikasutras. 621 

16 The UddTsatantra 622 and the Indrajala UddTsa. 623 

17 The Lahkesasiddhanta. 624 

A Balagrabaiogyasanti according to Ravana’s Kumaratantra is also recorded. 625 

A Kaumaratantra by ParvatT is mentioned in some MSS of Vaiigasena. 626 
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The author 

The attribution to Ravana 627 of a treatise that deals with rituals aiming at the propiti¬ 
ation of demonic beings, whereas Ravana himself is a raksasa with demonic aspects, 
has been discussed by J. Filliozat, who traced his development into a benevolent being 
and the reputed author of medical treatises. 628 A famous Buddhist text, the Lahkavata- 
rasutra, describes him as a pious king who gives a warm reception to the Buddha. 629 
The Uttarakanda of ValmTki’s Ramayana contains passages which extol Ravana, 630 a 
trend which assumes a more pronounced character in later versions of the Ramayana , 
for example those composed by Jain authors; 631 the same phenomenon is visible in 
Tamil literature. 632 

J. Filliozat concluded that Ravana is one of the numerous ambivalent beings in In¬ 
dian mythology, to be compared with Rudra. PC. Bagchi noticed that, in the Maha- 
mayuif, Ravana is also the name of the yaksa who protects Ramatha, while KapisI is 
protected by another yaksa called Laiikesvara. 633 T. Goudriaan describes Ravana as an 
ambivalent god of diseases and magical protection who may be compared to Skanda 
and Tumburu. 634 In the twentieth century, Ravana is being raised to the status of an 
admirable Dravidian hero by many Tamils. 635 

Date 

The Kumaratantra is at least older than the eleventh century, since Cakrapanidatta was 
aquainted with it, and probably earlier than the tenth century, because a similar text 
was translated into Chinese by Dharmadeva who went to China in the year 937. 

The Siddhasara by Ravigupta 

The Siddhasara by Ravigupta 636 is the earliest medical treatise of a new type, in which 
the material on nidana and cikitsa, together with that on some more general subjects, 
has been arranged in a more or less systematic way. 

Contents 

The Siddhasara counts 2,634 lines, which agrees with the author’s own statement about 
the extent of his work (31.37). Each of its thirty-one chapters deals with a different 
topic or cluster of topics. It is in verse, except for one mantra, and has entirely been 
composed, not compiled, by Ravigupta, which is highly remarkable, though some lines 
are so close to verses found in the early sanihitas that it is hard to believe that they are 
independent. 637 Ravigupta mentions (31.37) as his sources Dhanvantari, i.e., the Su- 
srutasamhita, and the son of Atri, i.e, the Carakasamhita, but Vagbhata is conspicu¬ 
ously absent. 

The first four chapters deal with general subjects: (1) tantra (describing the eight a- 
ngas of ayurveda), types of diseases, the qualities of the dosas, the tastes, types of coun¬ 
try, the constitutions, etc.; (2) dravyaguna, enumerating the groups of drugs and their 
actions; 638 (3) annapanavidhi, listing medicinal properties of foods and drinks; (4) ari¬ 
sta, describing prognostic signs. Chapters five to twenty-three enter into those subjects 
which mainly belong to the realm of kayacikitsa, though bhagandara and upadamsa. 
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usually regarded as forming part of salya, are discussed in chapters belonging to this 
section. 639 Chapters twenty-four and twenty-five are concerned with salya, twenty-six 
is about salakya, twenty-seven about visa(tantra), twenty-eight aboutrasayana and va- 
jlkarana, and twenty-nine about kaumarabhrtya; bhutavidya is represented by chapter 
twenty, concerned with unmada and apasmara. Chapter thirty deals with pahcakarman, 
and chapter thirty-one with kalpa (rasona-, bhallataka-, and other kalpas). 

Therapy is the predominant concern of the Siddhasara, and only a few lines of each 
chapter are devoted to nidana. Ravigupta’s teachings are embedded in the main current 
of the ayurvedic tradition and consequently relatively free from divergent features. 
Later authors made ample use of the Siddhasara. 640 

Ravigupta and the Siddhasaia are quoted by name by numerous medical au¬ 
thors: Adhamalla, 641 Ananta, 642 Arunadatta, 643 Bharadvaja, 644 Candranandana, 645 
Candrata, 646 Gopaladasa, Jlvanandavidyasagara, 647 Laksmlrama, 648 Niscalakara, 649 
Rupanyana, 650 Sivadasasena, 651 Sodhala, 652 Srlkanthadatta, 653 Todara, 654 and Vi- 
sriudeva. 655 The Siddhasara is moreover quoted in the Bahatagiantha 656 and in the 
interpolated portion, written by an unknown author, of Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha. It 
is mentioned as a source in the Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha 651 It is referred to in 
the anonymous Vaidyasastrapravartakacaryanamasamuccaya. The widespread fame 
acquired by Ravigupta’s work is shown by quotations from it in al-RazI’s Kitab al- 
Hawl 658 

Niscalakara indicates in his Ratnaprabha which verses of Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsa- 
sanigraha were borrowed from Ravi(gupta) and his Siddhasara. 659 

Special features 

Pitta is said to be located in the pakvasaya (1.17-18). 

The orderof thediseases does not conform to that found in the early samhitas and 
seems to be peculiar to Ravigupta; it was ignored by later authors. A series of disorders 
and their therapy, specified in the early samhitas, are not described in the Siddhasa- 
ra, such as ajlrna, arocaka, ksatakslna, the ksudrarogas, bhagna, mutraghata, murcha, 
vidradhi, visucika, sukaroga, sula, and svarabheda. 660 

The author 

Ravigupta mentions, in the beginning and at the end of his treatise, his own name and 
that of his father, Durgagupta, who was an asvavaidya from the West. He adds that he 
wrote the work on the insistence of his elder brother, Devagupta, who suffered from an 
illness, called pandunaga. 661 

Date 

Clues to the date of the Siddhasara are provided by its translations into Tibetan, 662 
Khotanese, 663 and Uighur, 664 which testify to its popularity. 665 As the Khotanese trans¬ 
lator was aquainted with the Tibetan version, 666 the date of the latter, made in the early 
ninth century, gives us a provisional terminus ante quern. 

The ample use made of the Siddhasara by later authors helps to bring down this 
provisional limit, since several verses were incorporated in the Madhavanidana 661 and 
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Madhavacikitsa, which date from the eighth century. 

The terminus post quern is more difficult to establish, but the date suggested by R.E. 
Emmerick, ca. A.D. 650, 668 is acceptable and accounts for thefactthat Vagbhata, who 
lived about A.D. 600, is not mentioned as a source by Ravigupta. 669 

The Siddhasaranighantu 

The Siddhasara is followed by the Siddhasaranighantu, 610 which is known in two ver¬ 
sions, one in verse 671 and the other in the form of a list; 672 both give synonyms of the 
vegetable and inorganic substances prescribed in the Siddhasara. The versified nigha¬ 
ntu and the list seem to have influenced each other. 673 

The Siddhasaranighantu conforms to the old type of nighantu in giving only syn¬ 
onyms, and not adding the properties and actions of the medicinal substances as in 
nighantus of the later type. 674 It is a work of great importance, since it may be the ear¬ 
liest nighantu we possess and the only one appended to a rather early medical text. 675 
The nighantu, though essential for a correct understanding of the Siddhasara , has, to 
their disadvantage, not always been utilized by the translators. 676 

Interesting is the occurrence of the word tulasl (105) in this early work, since this 
term was regarded as appearing for the first time in the Parryayaratnamala . 677 

Interesting-and rare synonyms are: jhasa = nagabala (7); 678 kakolI= nakull (27); ka- 
ntaka = mahasyama = vrksabharya (123); 679 kavuka = khapura (99); 680 kulaja = suras! 
(109); 681 langaka = triputa (180); 682 muruiigl = vayasl (147); 683 sankhinl = tiktavl- 
rya = aksiplluka (126); 684 saptigandha = asvagandhika (137); 685 sasvatksln = nandivr- 
ksa (18); 686 svetaka = dhava (95); 687 vasuvaha = rasna (28); 688 yavatikta = saptala 
(125). 689 

Date 

The date of the Siddhasaranighantu is difficult to determine. 690 It may have been com¬ 
posed some time after the S iddhasar aitself. A terminus ante quern would be established 
if RV. Sharma were right in claiming that Vrnda (about A.D. 900) and Candrata (tenth 
century) have borrowedfrom it, 691 but this assertion has not been substantiated. 

Some medical treatises with titles containing the word Siddhasara are recorded 
in MSS catalogues, but these texts have nothing in common with Ravigupta’s work. 
These treatises are: the S iddhasar at antra by Nisacarabhattacarya, 692 the Siddhasa- 
rasaingraha, 693 and the Siddhasarasainhita. 694 

Tisata 

Tfsata 695 was the author of the Cikitsakalika 696 a short medical treatise, 697 composed 
in about 400 skillful verses 698 of diverse metres. 699 

Contents 

The Cikitsakalika can conveniently be divided into two unequal parts, the first (3-94) 
dealing with basic principles of medicine and general aspects of treatment, the second 
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(99-399) being about the therapy of various diseases. 

The work opens with two introductory verses, the first of which is in praise of Su- 
rya, the Asvins, Dhanvantari, Susruta, and TIsata’s father, while the second refers to 
Harlta, Susruta, Parasara, Bhoja, Bhela, Bhrgu, Agnivesa, and Caraka as sources of 
the Cikitsakalika. 

Authorities mentioned in the body of he work are: Astlka (387), the Asvins (227; 
306), Bhela (248), Bhrguja (i.e., Sukra; 375), Caraka (41; 162; 302; 345), Janakatmaja 
(i.e., Videha; 347), Kankayana (147; 151), Parasara (302), Pracetas (i.e., Varuna; 383), 
Susruta (145), 700 and Videha (230; 304). The name of Vagbhatais conspicuously ab¬ 
sent. 

Candrata’s commentary on the Cikitsakalika also discloses some sources: Caraka 
(161-162), Harlta (212-215), and Ksarapani (208-211). P.V. Sharma is of the opinion 
that Vrnda’s Siddhayoga may also have been put to use by Tisata. 701 

Verses 4-16 are about the components of the human body. Verses 17-40 deal with 
the tridosa doctrine and contain the famous verses, often quoted by later authors, 702 on 
the causes of excitement of each of the three dosas and the symptoms of this excite¬ 
ment. Verses 48-65 enumerate eighteen groups (gana) of drugs and their actions, while 
68-85 are concerned with sneha, sveda, and pancakarman. Verses 87-94 are about gen¬ 
eral measures of treatment. Verses 95-97 give a list of diseases belonging to the divi¬ 
sion of kayacikitsa; verse 98 lists the seven remaining angas of ayurveda. 

The remaining part of the work is devoted to therapy. It is divided into sections 703 
on kayacikitsa (99-325), salakyatantra (326-352), salyatantra (353-364), bhutavidya 
(365-377), kaumaratantra (378-380), visatantra (381-389), rasayana (390-394), and 
vajlkaranatantra (395-399). Tisata’s arrangement of the diseases in the section on ka¬ 
yacikitsa has no parallel in other treatises. 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to Tisata or his Cikitsakalika 
are: Adhamalla, 704 Anantakumara, 705 the Ayurvedabdhisara and its commentary, 
Bhavamisra in his Bhavaprakasa 706 the Bhesajjamanjusasannaya , Candrata in his 
commentary on the Cikitsakalika and in his Yogaratnasamuccaya , Gopaladasa, 
Gulrajsarmamisra in his Visikhanupravesavijnana, Hariprapanna in his Rasayogasa- 
gara, Hemadri, 707 Karandlkar in his NidanadTpika t 708 KasTrama, 709 Khare in his 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Niscalakara, 710 Priyavrat Sarma in his 
auto-commentary on the Dravyagunasutra, Sivadasasena, 711 Sodhala, 712 Todara, 713 
Trimalla in his YogataranginT 1 14 and BrhadyogataranginT , 715 Vijayaraksita in the 
Madhukosa , 716 the VTrasimhavaloka, 717 the Yogaratnakara, 718 and Yogendranatha in 
the Ayurvijfianaratnakara , 719 Harsaklrti, Jayaratna, and Magacandradeva mention the 
(Cikitsa)kalika as one of their sources. 

A valuable commentary on the Cikitsakalika was written by lisata’s son, Candra¬ 
ta. 72 * 

Special features 

Tisatagives a list of diseases to be ascribed to bad acts committed in previous lives (10- 
12). 721 The three chief vulnerable parts (marman) are said to b e the cardiac, ano-rectal 
and umbilical regions (25). 722 The number of eighteen groups of drugs (48-65) is pecu- 
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liar to Tfsata’s work. Thelirstsix of them are said to subdue vata, pitta, kapha, vatapitta, 
vatakapha, and pittakapha, the eleventh group (eladi) consists of drugs against poison 
(visa), kapha, and vata. The remaining ganas, apart from the fifteenth (varunakadi), to 
be prescribed against a variety of diseases, are well-known smaller groups: triphala, 
trikatuka, pancakola, pancavalkala, astavarga, trisugandhin, caturjataka, mahat- and 
laghupancamula, and finally dasamula. The eladi- and varunakadiganas may have been 
borrowed from the Susrutasamhita (Su.38.24-25 and 10-11), as well as the two pa- 
ficamula groups and the dasamula group (Su.38.66-71). 723 Some other ganas, namely 
triphala, trikatuka, pancakola, trijataka and caturjataka, may have been inspired by Va¬ 
gbhata (A.h.Su.6.159-1 66) according to P.V. Sharma, 724 although this author is not re¬ 
ferred to as a source by Tfsata 725 and clear resemblances cannot be detected. 726 Some 
recipes differ from those in earlier works 727 or are based on a compromise after the con¬ 
sultation of various sources. 728 Verses 309-325, on prakfrnausadhani, contain a list of 
remedies which are particularly helpful in certain disorders. 729 730 

The author 

Nothing is known with certainty about Tfsata, except that he was the father of Candrata, 
who wrote a commentary on the Cikitsakalika, and, as is evident from the first verse 
of the Kalika and Candrata’s comment on it, that he was the son of a physician whose 
name is not disclosed. The colophons of a number of MSS call Tfsata the son of Va¬ 
gbhata. 731 Tfsata’s name may indicate that he was bom in KasmTr. 732 

Candrata explains in his commentary that Surya, who is praised in the first verse 
of the Cikitsakalika , was Tfsata’s family deity, which makes clear that Tfsata, just like 
Dalhana, was a brahmana of the Saura tradition. 733 

G. Haidar supposes that Tfsata was also the author of a work called Vaidyatrim- 
sat . 734 

Date 

Tfsata’s sources are of no avail in establishing his date, in spite of the statement by Jolly 
that the occurrence of Bhoja’s name in the list of verse two may point to the eleventh 
century as the terminus post quern for the composition of his work. 735 It is quite uncer¬ 
tain who this Bhoja was and when he lived. The colophons of the MSS that call Tfsata 
the son of Vagbhata are not helpful either, firstly, because these colophons may date 
from a later age, secondly, because of the absence of the name ofTfsata’s father in the 
text of the Cikitsakalika and its commentary, 736 and, thirdly, since no information is 
available on the identity of this Vagbhata. P.V. Sharma’s claim that Tfsata made use 
of the works of Vagbhata 737 is in need of corroboration; his view that Tfsata probably 
borrowed from Vrnda’s Siddhayoga 738 has no firm basis, since the formulae referred 
to are not closely similar in wording. 739 The fact that the arrangement of the diseases 
in the Cikitsakalika is free from influences from the side of Madhava’s Rugviniscaya 
cannot be used as evidence for a very early date, since many works composed after the 
eighth century disregard Madhava’s scheme. Nevertheless it is worthy of notice that 
the new diseases introduced by Madhava and Vrnda are absent from Tfsata’s work. 740 

The chronological position of the Cikitsakalika can be deduced only from 
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Candrata’s commentary. The earliest author, apart from Candrata, who is known to 
have utilized Tlsata’s work is Cakrapanidatta. 741 

The evidence available points to the tenth century as the age in which TIsata must 
have lived. 742 


The Kalyanakaraka by Ugraditya 

The Kalyanakaraka by Ugraditya 743 is a comprehensive medical treatise by a Jain au¬ 
thor. Other medical works ascribed to him are the Bhisakprakasa , 744 Jagatsundarl , 745 
Kanakadlpaka , 746 and Ramavinoda 747 

Contents 

The work consists of about 8,000 verses 748 and some prose, 749 arranged in twenty-five 
chapters (pariccheda) and two additional ones. It is also divided into two systems of ad- 
hikaras, long and short ones. Chapters one to six constitute the svasthyaraksanadhika- 
ra, seven to twenty the cikitsadhikara, and twenty-one to twenty-five the uttaracikitsa- 
dhikara, uttaratantra or uttaratantradhikara. Many chapters are subdivided into short 
adhikaras devoted to a single disease or to a group of diseases. 750 

The first seven chapters discuss general subjects. After a mangala addressed to the 
first Tirthaiikara, Rsabha, 751 the book opens with the Jain version of the descent (avata- 
ra) of ayurveda (1.2-10): the medical science was revealed by Adinatha (= Rsabha), 
with the goddess Sarasvatl 752 as anintermediary, to the first cakravartin, 753 Bharata, 754 
and others, when mankind became oppressed by disease in the present avasarpinl; 755 
subsequently, every Tirthaiikara 756 proclaimed this science, until it was acquired by the 
ganadharas, 757 srutakevalins 758 and other holy men, who transmitted it to their pupils. 

Chapter one also deals, amongst other things, with prognostics (30-47). Chapter 
two is concerned with embryology (41-58), three with anatomy (2-12), the constitu¬ 
tions (17-27) and the dosas (47-68), four with time and the seasons (2-15), grains and 
pulse (20-26), vegetables and fruits (27^6), five with liquid foods (3-34), urines (35- 
37) and anupana (38-42),six with dinacarya and ratricarya (1-25), vajlkarana (30-40) 
and rasayana (41-67), seven with general subjects relating to therapy. 

The section on nidana and cikitsita covers chapters eight to nineteen. The ar¬ 
rangement of the diseases is peculiar to this text. Chapter eight is concerned with 
vataroga, including urustambha and vatarakta. Chapter nine is about pittaroga, i.e., 
raktapitta, asrgdara, visarpa, vatarakta again (only its therapy), jvara, and atisara. 
Chapter ten deals with kapharoga, without mentioning specific diseases. Chapters 
eleven to twelve discuss mahamaya, the major diseases, which consist of prameha, the 
pramehapitakah, sadyovrana, kustha, udara (chapter eleven), vataroga again (therapy 
only), mudhagarbha and various disorders of pregnancy, balagraha, and arsas (chapter 
twelve). Chapters thirteen to eighteen cover what is called ksudraroga, the minor 
diseases, in the Kalyanakaraka , which consist of a very large group of disorders, 
namely sarkara, asmari, bhagandara, vrddhi (chapter thirteen), vidradhi, granthi, 
upadamsa, sukadosa, sllpada, apacl, nadlvrana, galagarida, arbuda, sopha, and the 
group of ksudrarogas in the stricter sense of the term (chapter fourteen), the diseases 
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belonging to the division of salakya, i.e., siro-, karna-, nasa-, mukha-, and netraroga 
(chapter fifteen), svasa, kasa, virasaroga, trsna, chardi, arocaka, svarabheda, udavarta, 
hikka, and pratisyaya (chapter sixteen), hrdroga, krimiroga, ajlrna, mutraghata, 
mutrakrcchra, yoniroga, gulma, panduroga, murcha, unmada, and apasmara (chapter 
seventeen), sosa (= ksayaroga), masurika and visphota, balagraha again, and finally 
graha (chapter eighteen). Chapter nineteen is about visa. 759 

Chapter twenty deals with many subjects, e.g., the sixty therapeutical proce¬ 
dures (4-7), the ten ways of taking a drug (18-21), the combinations of tastes (28), 
prognostics (30-47), and the marmans (49-83). Chapter twenty-one is concerned 
with caustics (ksara; 9-17), cautery (agnikarman; 18-30), bloodletting by means of 
leeches and allied topics (33-51), and surgery (52-65). Chapter twenty-two deals 
with pancakarman, disorders resulting from improper treatment, and the therapy of 
these disorders. Chapter twenty-three is about uttarabasti, sukra- and artavadosa, the 
care for pregnant women, obstetrics, dhumapana, gandusa, kavala and nasya, sotha, 
and the treatment of palita. Chapter twenty-four discusses the processing of mercury 
and mercurial preparations. Chapter twenty-five deals with a series of kalpas. 

The first additional chapter (parisistadhyaya) describes prognostic signs; the sec¬ 
ond (hitahitadhyaya) is a long discourse in prose in defense of a vegetarian diet, deliv¬ 
ered by Ugraditya at the court of Nrpatungavallabha. 760 

Some subjects are discussed twice, such as sveda (8.31-32 and 22.21-29), vamana 
(8.33-37 and 22.33-41), and nasya (8.68-72 and 23.57-76). Prognostics (arista) is a 
topic discussed in various chapters (1.30-47; 20.30-47; parisistadhyaya). Surgery has 
a rather important place in this treatise: 11.51-53, the bandaging of wounds; 12.101 — 
111, the surgical treatment of arsas, i.e., haemorrhoids; 13.53-58, the treatment ofbha- 
gandara, i.e., ano-rectal fistulas; 14.30-31, the eight surgical procedures; 15.244-249 
and 274-283, treatment of eye diseases, couching of cataract; 20.49-83, descriptions 
of the marmans. 

Religious and magical therapy are of minor importance, 761 but Jain doctrines and 
practices are referred to frequently. 762 Each chapter begins with amaiigala addressed to 
Rsabha, Aristanemi, 763 Vardhamana (= Mahavlra), 764 the Tlrthahkaras, etc., and ends 
always with the same verse, referring to the revelation of the medical science by the 
Jinas. The sections on dravyaguna (4.20-46) and the therapeutical prescriptions are 
characterized by the absence of meat, honey 765 and alcohol, 766 in accordance with Jain 
doctrine, 767 but substances of animal origin like hair, nails, bones and excrements are 
freely used. 

Inorganic substances regularly form part of medicines. Chapter twenty-four shows 
a rather advanced stage of alchemy. 768 

The tridosa theory is of great importance in the Kalyanakaraka , but blood is also 
recognized as a factor causative of diseases. 769 

Ugraditya’s sources have not been investigated, 770 but he states himself that his 
work is a shortened version of an extensive treatise on the eight limbs of ayurveda by 
Samantabhadra (20.86), 771 while the prime source of all medical works is said to be 
the Pranavada (20.84) or Pranavaya (21.3; 25.54). 772 

Ugraditya refers to several authorities who were specialists in one of more 
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branches of ayurveda (20.85): Pujyapada 773 (salakya), Patrasvamin (salya), 774 Si- 
ddhasena (agada and bhutavidya), 775 Dasarathaguru (kayacikitsa), 776 Meghanada 
(kaumarabhrtya), and Sinihanada (vajlkarana and rasayana). 777 Other authorities 
mentioned by Ugraditya are Jatacarya (Srljata; 15.290), 778 Kumaranandin (20.23), 779 
Kumarasena, 780 Srutaklrti (20.23), 781 and Vlrasena (20.23). 782 

The hitahitadhyaya quotes Caraka (p.715, 724, 725, 726, 738, 744), Kapila- 
muni (p.722), Ksarapani (p.734), Paitamaha (p.724, 742), and Susruta (p.716, 717), 
while also many persons are mentioned who were opponents or advocates of a 
non-vegetarian diet. The opponents are Pasupati, Brhaspati, Gautama, Agnivesya, 
Hastacarin, Vadbali, 783 Rajaputra, Gargya, Bhargava, Bharadhvaja, Palakapya, 
Visala, Kausikaputra, Vaidarbhya, Nara, Narada, Kumbhadatta, Vibhandaka, 784 Hira- 
nyaksaka,Parasara, Kaundinya, Kathayina, Tittira, Taitilya, Mandavya, Siba, Sibi, 785 
Bahupatra, Arimeda, Kasyapa, Yajhavalka, Mrgasarman, Sabayana, Brahma, Praja- 
pati, the Asvins, Surendra, and Dhanvantari (p.720); the advocates are Visvamitra, 
Gautama, Kasyapaputra, Pandya, Caraka, Bhiksu and Tapasa (p.727). Ugraditya states 
in the same chapter (p.724-725) that a king of Avanti, called Prsadvant, introduced 
the slaughter of cows. 786 

The Kalyanakaraka is quoted in the Virasimhavaloka 787 and Revanaradhya’s 
Smaratattvaprakasika ; 788 it is referred to in Purnasena’s commentary on the Yoga- 
sataka, Revanasiddha’s VTrabhattlya, and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 

Ugraditya is mentioned in the Vaidyasastrapravartakacaryanamasamuccaya. 

Spedal features 

One of the most conspicuous features is the unprecedented arrangement of the dis¬ 
eases. Noteworthy elements in the field of nosology are, moreover: rakta, vata and pitta 
types of asrgdara (8.30); 789 ruksa- and snehajvara (8.78-79); the mention of rakasa 
(11.64), parisarpa and visarpana (11.67) among the ksudrakustha group; 790 the descrip¬ 
tion of sarkarasula (13.5), 791 brhadvrana (13.57), and amasopha (14.29); 792 the men¬ 
tion of a type of upadamsa called vamsakhyasopha (14.7); 793 the absence of sukadosa 
types (14.8); the description of the disorder usually called jalagardabha 794 under the 
name of jalakala (14.42); a number of sixty-six mukharogas (15.118); 795 the descrip¬ 
tion of virasaroga (16.27); 796 the presence of a raktaja type of svarabheda (16.59); 797 
the dissociation of pratisyaya (16.87-95) from the nasaroga group; the absence of the 
vidvighata and bastikundala types of mutraghata; 798 the absence of the sukraja type 
of mutrakrcchra; 799 visphota as a variety of masurika (18.32); the employment of the 
term sphotamasurika (18.50); 800 the disease which is usually designated as makkalla 
goes under the name of markala (23.33). 

Disorders left unmentioned are panatyaya, bhagna, andthebalarogas, with the ex¬ 
ception of the balagrahas, as well as all the diseases added by Madhava, with the ex¬ 
ception of visphota and masurika, namely amavata, sitla, medoroga, sltapitta, amlapitta 
and yonikanda, and also those added by Vrnda, namely snayukaroga and vardhma. 801 

Balagrahasdealtwithare: kinnara 802 ( 18.71-76), kimpurusa 803 (18.77-81), Garu- 
da (18.82-84), Revatl (18.85-88), Putana (18.89-94), Anupiitana (18.95-99), STtapu- 
tana (18.100-104), pisaca (18.105-108), and raksasa (18.109-113). 
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Grahas mentioned are devas, asuras, gandharvas, yaksas, bhutapitars, raksasas, pi- 
sacas, and nagas 804 (18.115-126). 

The chapter on alchemy (24) mentions three chief processes: parimurchana, mara- 
na and bandhana; the mercurial products resulting from these processes are suitable to 
the curing of diseases, the acquisition of wealth, and the acquisition of an incorruptible 
body respectively (3-4). Other subjects dealt with in this chapter are murchana and 
marana (5), bandhana (9), sodhana (13-14), ranjana (15; 39; 42), garbhadruti (16; 26), 
svedana (17; 42), sarana (35; 39; 42), saranataila (35), kramaria (36; 54), pratisarana 
(37; 39), anusarana (38), and vedha (40). A series of eight processes (mahastakarman) 
is referred to (43). 

The dolayantra is mentioned (17) and two types of musa, the vajramusa (20) and 
the gostanamusika (32; 33). 

The ritual preceding alchemical operations includes paying homage to Jinendra, 
the Adhidevatas, Yaksesvara, Ambika, KusmandinI, 805 the Lords of the three worlds, 
all the Jinas, and the nine grahas (11-12). 

The chapter on kalpas (25) describes kalpas of harltakl (3-4), amalaka (5), triphala 
(6-11), silajatu (12-23), vamyesa (24), pasariabheda and bhallata (25-30), kharparl 
(31-32), vajra(33-35), mrttika(36), 806 gosrngl (37), eranda (38), nagl(39), ksara (40- 
42), and citraka (43-44). 

Ugraditya distinguishes three groups of vegetables not found in other works: pa- 
ncalavanlgaria, growing on the seashore, consisting of kukkutl, lavanl, masurapattra, 
rastrika, and yugmapaml (4.36); pancabrhatl, consisting of adhomaninl, arka, brhatl, 
citralata, and vyaghrl (4.37); pancavalll, consisting of karavelli, katukika, marjarapa- 
dl, patola, and tiktabimbalata (4.38). 

Remarkable names of medicinal plants used in the Kalyanakaraka are: 807 adhoma¬ 
ninl (4.37), araka or araka (19.30), aramodbhavasitasltalikika (24.46), 808 aranyalu 
(4.29), arsoghnl (4.29), 809 baspotpada (4.31), 8,0 bhaiiga or bhanga (16.66), 811 bhrgu 
(4.34), bhukarnl (4.29), bhukusmanda (6.39), 812 bhusarkara (4.29), 81 ? bhusirlsa 
(10.11), brhacchagalika (4.31), 8,4 buja (17.55), cillataru (19.31), citralata (4.37), 815 
dalita (4.34), dravanika (4.32), gosriigl (25.37), 816 guhyaksl (4.33), guptablja (6.39), 
grdhra (4.39), hastikarnl (4.29; 25.38), 817 jaiigharuha (24.46), jharasl (4.32), kakalata 
(18.103), 818 kakavallika (18.94), 8,9 kanakall (23.102), kandalakandaka (17.18), 820 
kanika (4.29), 821 kanjlra (8.66; 13.65; 13.87), kanya (4.35), 822 kapi (17.55), 823 
karavandl (4.42), 824 karmarahga (4.43), 825 kharakarriika (25.39), 826 krtaka (19.30), 
kslrakancuka (12.15), kucl (24.5), kundalata (4.31), kuridall (4.29), 827 lavall (11.116; 
15.287), lavanl (4.33 and 36), 828 macllata (4.32), 829 mahanllika (23.102), marjarapadl 
(4.38), 830 matsyaksl (4.34; 9.26; 24.46), 831 meghaninadika (24.45), 832 muratika 
(4.29), nag! (25.39), 833 namalika (4.29), nrtyakanda (13.32; 16.12), panikacarl (4.32), 
panjika (4.31), pecu (15.20), 834 phanl (4.33), 835 prabhu (17.55), putrinl (4.32), 836 
raktasvattha (6.36), rastrika (4.36), 837 revatlnetra (4.39), sailabilva (4.44), samkslrinl 
(24.45), 838 saravarinl (24.44), sarpaksl (24.44), 839 sasasiras (4.30), Soli (4.34), 840 
sukamukha (14.33), 841 sukhahva or sukhahva (13.87), 842 talapotaka (16.13), tall 
(2.29; 18.133), tanvl (23.96), 843 tarallka (4.34), torana (4.44), tulakl (4.44), tumbika 
(19.30), urupuspa (4.41), vaha (4.31), vajravalll (18.26), vajrl (15.286), 844 vajrllata 
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(4.30; 18.17), vamsinl (4.34), vamyesa (25.24), 845 veguridika (4.33), 846 vijalinl 
(15.9), 847 visadalika (19.30), 848 and vyaghataka (10.11). 849 

The author 

Ugraditya 850 mentions his name twice (25.53 and at the end of the hitahita chapter) 
and informs us that he was instructed in medicine by Silnandin 851 or Srlnandyacarya 
(20.84; 21.3; 25.51), at whose request he wrote the Kalyanakaraka (25.51-52) on the 
Ramagiri mountain 852 in Veiigi, situated in the country ofTrikalihga (20.87; 21.3). The 
name of one of Ugraditya’s colleagues was Lalitaklrti. 853 

Ugraditya was a Digambara Jain and belonged to the Deslgana, Pustakagaccha, 854 
Pansogavallisakha of the Mulasahgha, 855 of the line of Kundakunda. 856 The presence 
of monks belonging to the DesTgaria in the above-mentioned part of India is proved by 
a tenth-century inscription from Udayagiri-Khandagiri. 857 

Date 

Ugraditya states that his teacher, Siinandin, was the guru of king Visnuraja Parame- 
svara (25.51) and that he himself delivered his discourse in defence of vegetarianism 
at the court of Nrpatuiigavallabha Maharajadhiraja amidst an assembly of learned men 
(end of the hitahita chapter). 858 

This Nrpatuiiga is identified as the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I (A.D. 814 
to about 880); 859 Visnuraja is identified as the Eastern Calukya king of Veiigi, 
Visnuvardhana IV (A.D. 764-799), 860 or Kali Visnuvardhana V, 861 or the father of 
Amoghavarsa I, Govinda III (A.D. 793-814). 862 Hence Ugraditya may have lived in 
the Deccan in the first half of the ninth century. 863 

The remarkable fact remains that no influence from the side of the Madhavanidana 
can be detected in his work. 864 The developed state of alchemy in a treatise from the 
ninth century can only be explained by assuming that this science originated in South¬ 
ern India and spread from there to the northern parts of the country much later. 865 

The terminus ante quern depends on the chronological position of Revanaradhya, 
who quotes the Kalyanakaraka; R. Schmidt 866 was of the opinion that this author may 
have lived in the thirteenth century at its earliest. 



Chapter 2 

Authors and works from the period A.D. 1000-1500 


The Abhidhanaratnamala 

The Abhidhanaratnamala , 1 also called Sadrasanighantu , 2 is an anonymous lexicon that 
only gives synonyms of medicinal substances . 3 

Contents 

The work is arranged in six chapters (skandha), corresponding to the six tastes, madhu- 
ra, amla, lavana, tikta, katu, and kasaya, with respectively 76, 21, 6 ! / 2 , 1 10 1 / 2 , 62, and 
107 verses . 4 This new type of arrangement provided the treatise with its second title . 5 
After enumerating all the items of a group at the beginning of a chapter, the author 
gives synonyms of each drug. With regard to its contents the work is related to the 
Astahganighantu. 6 

The Abhidhanaratnamala is quoted by Mallinatha in his commentary on Magha’s 
Sisupalavadha. 7 

A commentary on the Abhidhanaratnamala , called Padarocani, was written by Ve- 
hkatarya or Verikatapatipandita . 8 

Special features 

Noteworthy names of medicinal plants are: adarl (4.96a); ajjhata (4.78c); aramasltala 
(= kukkutamardaka, 4.97ab); brahmadandl (= avakpuspl, 5.59c); brahmanayastika 
(= padma, 4.29b); canakya (5.31a); dolaphala (1.23a); haladl (= haridra, 4.18ab); 
humkara (= bahukantaka, 6.53d ); 9 jalajambG (= nadeyl, 6.23cd); jharasl (4.98cd); 10 
jharjhara (6.50ab); kabarl (= kakoll, 1.13ab; = hiiigupattrl, 5.58a); kacchun (6.62c); 
khatva (1.51d); n lavanl (= kaiigunl, 4.53c; = tlksnapattra, 6.72a); mahakadamba 
(6.56a); maheranarasa (= sallakl, 6.56cd-57ab); nadlkanta (= praclbala, 5.61a); 12 
nahika (= sukanasa, 4.105cd); papphana (= vrkadhumaka, 6.50b); salama (5.31c); 
sidhraka (6.51); sriigarltl (= potagala, 1.19c); sthalasmgataka (1.38d); talapotaka ( 6 . 
64d); turyapindl (6.73a); vajravalll (= srhkhala, 5.59b); vasantl (5.55a); vatapattrika 
(= mohinl, 4.106); vatahginl ( 6 . 66 ); vijaya (= bhaiigl, 4.74a); yaksadrs (= kuberaksl, 
4.28ab). 13 

Rudraksa is regarded as a synonym of paravata (2.19c). 14 Musk (5.45) and civet (5. 
46ab) are known to the author of the Sadrasanighantu. Mercury is elaborately described 
(6.101-103), but opium is absent . 15 
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The author 

At the end of one MS , 16 the work is said to have been written by the elder brother of 
Caturaracita (-raksita ?). 17 More information about the author is not available . 18 

Date 

The lower limit is provided by the quotations from the Abhidhanaratnamala in Mallina- 
tha’s commentary on the Srtupalavadha. Hence the work cannot be later than the early 
fifteenth century. Its affinity with the Astahganighantu may indicate that it is posterior 
to about A.D. 800-1000. 


Amrtanandin 

Amrtanandin, a Jain who lived about A.D. 1300, composed the Akaradi(vaidya)nigha- 
ntu, also called Dhanvantarinighantu. 19 

AvadhanasarasvatT 

Avadhanasarasvatl , 20 of Atri- or Atreyagotra, a resident of Maksikaranya in Tundl- 
ramandala , 21 son-in-law of Kamesanatha who was the son of Ekamranatha , 22 and fa¬ 
ther of Venkatesa , 23 wrote (1) the Prasastausadhasamgraha 24 and (2) a (Vaidya)sata- 
slokl 25 

The Prasastausadhasamgraha 26 is a collection of recipes in 120 verses. The 
arrangement of the diseases and some other topics is as follows: jvara (2-3), raktapitta 
(4), pradara (5), asthisruti in women ( 6), 27 kasa, svasa and hidhma (7-9), ksaya 
(10-11), arocaka (12), vami (13), murcha (14), trsna (15), samnyasa (16-17ab), 
arsas (17cd-19), udavarta (20), atisara (21-22), grahanl (23-24ab), agnimandya 
(24cd), visucl (25), prameha (26-27), mutrakrcchra (28), pramehapitika (29), a- 
smarl and sarkara (30), somaroga (31), vidradhi (32), stanavidradhi (33), vrddhi 
(34-36), raktagulma (37), sula (38), udara (39), panduroga (40), kamala (41), sotha 
(42), visarpa (43), masurika (44), sltapitta (45), kustha (46-47), svitra (48), krmi 
(49), vatavyadhi (50-51), pittavikara (52-53), kaphavikara (54), vatarakta (55), 
avrti (56-57), 28 sthaulya (58), vandhyatva (59), garbhinlroga (60-61), 29 balagrahas 
(62-63), bhutas (64), unmada (65), apasmara ( 66 ), netraroga (67-70), karnaroga 
(71-73), nasaroga (74), ostharoga (75), gandamala (76), dantaroga (77),jihvaroga and 
taluroga (78), mukharoga (79), siroroga (80-81), vrana (82-83), sadyovrana (84-85), 
bhaiiga ( 86 ), bhagandara (87), granthi ( 88 ), sllpada (89), arbuda (90), vrana (99), 
nadlvrana (92), ksudraroga (93-94), upadanisa (95), yoniroga (96), sthavaravisa (97), 
jangamavisa and saipavisa (98-100), kltavisa (101), vrscikavisa (102-103), lutavisa 
(104), unduruvisa (105), alarkavisa (106), nakhadantavisa (107), vyangaand lanchana 
(108), kotha (109), vajlkarana (110-112), rasayana (113-115), general prescriptions 
(116-118). 

This order does not agree with that of the Madhavanidana , but may have been in¬ 
fluenced by the arrangement found in the works ascribed to Vagbhata. 
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The Satasloklis described as a short treatise of 126 verses on simple ways of curing 
diseases 30 or as a manual of materia medica. 31 

Since Ekamranatha lived in the fourteenth century, AvadhanasarasvatT can be as¬ 
signed to the later part of the same century or the beginning of the fifteenth. 32 

Ballaladeva 

Ballaladeva was the author of a Yogamuktavall 33 in 759 verses. He did not adopt Ma- 
dhava’s arrangement of the diseases. The treatment of masurika and sftalika is dealt 
with in his work. 34 

The author is supposed to be identical with Ballaladeva, a famous king of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal. 35 This king, usually called Ballalasena, and his son, Laksmanasena, 
are credited with five works on dharmasastra and related subjects; well-known is their 
Adbhutasagara, a treatise on omina and portenta. 36 Ballalasena’s literary activity must 
be placed in the third quarter of the twelfth century 37 

A Vaidyakasavasamgraba is attributed to an author of the name Ballala. 38 

Bharadvaja 

Bharadvaja is the reputed author of (1) Bhesa jakalpa , (2) Bhavadvajakalpa , 39 (3) Bha- 
radvajTya or Bharadvaja , 40 and (4) RasapradJpika . 4I 

The Bhesajakalpa , 42 43 attributed to Bharadvaja, 44 is, as its name implies, a treatise on 
pharmaceutics. 

Contents 

The text of the Bhesajakalpa , which formed part of a larger work called Ayurvedasu- 
dhanidhi 45 has 525 verses 46 and deals with many aspects of Indian pharmaceutics. 

The main subjects are: the types of country (3-10); the varieties of soil according 
to the mahabhuta which predominates in it (11—23ab); rules for the collection of 
drugs (23cd^5); drugs consisting of bulbs or tubers (46-48ab), roots (48cd-50ab), 
root bark (mulatvac; 50cd), bark (darutvac; 51—52ab), heartwood (sara; 52cd-53ab), 
leaves (53cd-57ab), flowers (57cd-59ab), fruits (59cd—61), seeds (62-65), caustics 
(ksara; 66-69), milky juice (70), resinous substances (niryasa; 71-73), and whole 
plants (sarvar'iga; 74-75), time limits for their use (78cd-80ab) and rules for their 
preservation (80cd-82); the construction of an arogyasala and the erection of images 
in it (83-102ab); series of drugs to be employed when still fresh (102cd-104) and 
roots to be used together with or without their bark (105-108ab); substitutes for par¬ 
ticular drugs (108cd-131); weights and measures (132-217); the five types of kasaya 
(218-312ab); medicinal oils and fats (312cd-386); the preparation of haritaki fruits 
(abhayapaka; 463cd-494); the purification of guggulu (495-499ab); the preparation 
of caustics (499cd-508); general rules for the administration of medicines (509-524). 
Names of authorities referred to or quoted are Atreya (216; 412cd-413ab), 
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Bhaluki (260), Bhoja (215; 261-270), Caraka (177), Kharanada (187), Krsnatreya 
(276cd-283), Ravigupta (286cd-287), Salihotra (163cd-165), Saunaka (313b-331), 
and Susruta (186; 284-286ab; 361cd-362). 

A Bhesajakaipa is mentioned as a source in the Basavarajlya and Ratnakarau- 
sadhayogagrtmtha. 41 A Bhesajakaipa is referred to in Revanasiddha’s VTrabhattlya. 

Venkatesa, the son of Avadhanasarasvati, 48 of Atreyagotra, 49 who lived in the fif¬ 
teenth century, wrote a commentary on the Bhesajakaipa. 50 This commentary is said 
to quote from numerous authorities, such as Bhaluki, Bhoja, Caraka, Krsnatreya, 
Saunaka, Susruta, and others. 51 The same Venkatesa composed a medical treatise 
called Prasnottararatnamala and a work on metrics called Vrttaratnavali . 52 

Mangalagiri Suri, of Gelavangala family and Atreya gotra, son of Jaganna- 
tha, wrote a commentary on the Bhesajakaipa, called Sarvahgasanijivam, but also 
sometimes referred to as Bhesajakalpaslhana or even Kalpasthana. 53 

Special features 

The sadharana type of country is divided into two varieties according to the predomi¬ 
nance of jarigala or anupa elements in it (10); the rules about doubling the quantity of 
fluids in recipes are elaborately described according to the views of several authorities 
(170cd-202); two varieties of fluid substances (sama and nirama) are distinguished 
(199cd-202), because the rules for doubling the quantity do not apply to the second 
variety; a magadha type of prastha is mentioned, used in human medicine, and a 
laukika one, measuring only half of it, which is employed in veterinary medicine 
(208cd-211ab); the kalinga measures are absent; the number of palas making one 
prastha is moreover said to depend on the type of substance employed (211 cd—217); 
religious rites which should accompany the preparation of medicines are often de¬ 
scribed (240-243ab; 339-344; 364cd-373ab; 377cd-388); two varieties of arista are 
described, lehya and peya (390cd—391); astrological elements are prominent among 
the rules for determining the appropriate time of ingesting a medicine (520-524). 

Noteworthy substances of the materia medica are: aphenaka (73), arimedadvaya 
(73), balapancaka (48), 54 barbara (124), barbara (48), 55 barbaradvandva (68), 56 
barbaradvaya (115), bhanjl (54), 57 brahmabhuruha (114), 58 harimanjarika (53), 59 
jhilli (53), 60 kimsukadvandva (51), laksmlrdvitaya(56), lavangaka (51), 61 lavam(55), 
mehari (72), 62 nagnajit (62), 63 pattrasnuh (70), 64 pusya (57), 65 sankhiniyugma (63), 
sinadika (112), 66 svetabarbara (124), syonaka and katvanga as two different plants 
(50-51), takkola (64), talapota (55), 67 torana (61), 68 upanadar'ighri (54), 69 varakanya 
(67), varakanyaka (70), and varala (59 and 110). 70 

The author 

Some medical works may have been ascribed to Bharadvaja because an ancient sage 
of this name is mentioned in the Caraka-, Bhela-, and Kasyapasamhita, as well as in 
the Astahgasamgraha, but the works attributed to him must have been composed or 
compiled at a much later date than those mentioning Bharadvaja as an ancient authority. 
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Date 

Since the Bhesajakalpa (73: aphenaka) and the RasapradTpika (chapter two) both men¬ 
tion opium, it is impossible to assign these works to a period much anterior to about 
1200. The reference to a group of five balas (balapancaka: 10) and other features of the 
materia medica of the Bhesajakalpa seem to confirm this upper limit, while the lower 
limit is provided by the date of Venkatesa’s commentary. 

Bhoja 

Bhoja is credited with the following medical works: (1) Carucarya , 71 (2) Rajamarta- 
nda, 12 ( 3) Rajamrgahka , 73 (4) Ayurvedasarvasva, 14 (5) Visrantavidyavinoda , 75 and 
(6) Rasarajamrgahka. 16 A Bhojarajanighantu, recorded by some authors, 77 appears to 
be the same as Bhoja’s Namamalika , 78 which is not a nighantu in the medical sense. 
A treatise called Salihotra, attributed to Bhoja, deals with horses. 79 An Ayurvedarasa- 
yana, 80 Vaidyasaipgraha 81 and Yogasarasamgraha 82 are also attributed to Bhoja. 83 

(1) The Carucarya 84,85 is a treatise on personal hygiene and daily regimen (dina- and 
ratricarya, with some elements of rtucarya), intended for use by the royal court. 86 The 
author makes clear that his work will deal with elements of nlti-, vaidya-, and dharma- 
sastra. 87 

The number of verses in the MSS and editions varies considerably. 88 The ma¬ 
jority of the stanzas are in anustubh metre, but longer metres are occasionally also 
employed. 89 

A considerably enlarged version of the Carucarya, represented by a Mysore MS, 
has been current in Southern India. 90 

The following subjects are dealt with: saucavidhi (micturition and defecation early 
in the morning; 2), pratahkaladarsanani (auspicious things to be seen first on getting 
up; 3-4), 91 dantadhavanavidhi (brushing the teeth; 5-44), gandusavidhi (the use of gar¬ 
gles; 45-49), netrapancamrta (hygiene of the eyes; 50), abhyanga (the application of 
oils to the body; 51-82), snanavidhi (bathing; 83-91), udvartana (massage; 92-93), 
anusthanani (religious observances after bathing; 94-98), vastradharana (the wearing 
of different types of clothing; 99-146), bhusanadharana (the wearing of ornaments; 
147-172), puspadharana (the wearing of flowers; 173-238), laksmlkarani (things lead¬ 
ing to prosperity; 239-243), 92 alaksmlkarani (things leading to misfortune; 244-256), 
lepa (unguents; 257-332), bhojana (articles of food; 333-380), ambupana (the drink¬ 
ing of water; 381-419), dhatuparinama (metabolic changes of food; 420-432), patra 
(vessels; 433-457); the tambOladhikara (458-603) is on betel chewing, the praklrna- 
dhikara (604-665) on various subjects (minors, fans, vehicles, beds, incense, etc.), and 
the strisevaprakarana (666-736) on sexual intercourse; the last section, called nltiva- 
kyani (737-784) is about general rules of conduct. 

The text of the Carucarya, as established by B. Rama Rao, cannot possibly be 
regarded as the original one, since it quotes the Bhavaprakasa (724-72 8), 93 dating 
from the sixteenth century. The only other treatise quoted by name is the Samgraha 
(509), probably the Astahgasamgraha, whereas citations from unspecified sources, 
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introduced by anyat, anyamatam, granthantare, matantaram, matantare, and pathantare 
are quite numerous. Some of these unspecified quotations recur in the Bhavaprakasa 94 

Bhoja’s Carucarya is quoted by Ramacandra Budhendra in his commentary on 
Bhartrhari’s Subhasitatrisati 95 Several texts contain verses found in the Carucarya or 
very similar ones. 96 

A Carucarya ascribed to Dhanvantari 97 may prove to be the same as that by Bhoja. 

(2) The Rajamartanda 98,99 is a yogasarngraha, a collection oftherapeutic prescriptions, 
mostly consisting of a restricted number of vegetable drugs. ,H 

The work contains 405 verses in various metres, arranged in thirty-four short chap¬ 
ters (adhikara). The order of these chapters, each of which is concerned with a dis¬ 
ease or group of diseases, is peculiar to this work. Chapters on salakya come first (1- 
5), followed by kaya and salya (6-27), bhutavidya (28), agadatantra (29), ksudraroga 
(30), kaumarabhrtya (31-32), rasayana and vajlkarana ((33), and finally pasuroga (34). 
Noteworthy is the absence of rasayogas among the recipes. 

The Rajamartaiida is quoted by Anantakumara (under the title Ra jamartandiya ), 101 
Rajesvaradatta Misra in his Svasthavrttasamuccaya, Ramacandra in his Ramavino- 
da, 102 Sivamisra in his Vaidyasastrasivanubhava , in Trimalla’s YogatarahginT 102 
and Brhadyogataraiigini , 104 and in the Yogaratnakara. 105 Bhoja’s Rajamartanda is 
one of the sources of Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara. One verse is found in the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya . 106 

A separate chapter is devoted to stanaroga (6); it also contains prescriptions which 
make the female breasts firm and large. Separate chapters deal with padaroga (23), and 
with carmaklla, together with masa (24). The chapter on ksudraroga (30) does not form 
part of the series on salya. The chapter about eye diseases has also verses on kamala 
(3.18-20), that about diseases of the oral cavity and throat (mukharoga) on gandamala 
(5.29-30 and 32) and apaci (5.31), that about udara has a verse on krmi (7.7), and that 
about vataroga on asthibhanga (22.5). The new diseases, described for the first time by 
Madhava, Vrnda and Vangasena, are for the greater part absent, apart from sltapitta (8. 
12). The disease called sitalika is mentioned in the ksudraroga chapter (30.2-5). The 
kustha chapter contains a prescription against anghridadru, a mycotic affection of the 
feet (8.3), and one against rakasa (8.4). The disease, usually called vrddhi, goes under 
the name kuranda (17.1 and 5-7). Rather unusual is the addition of a chapter on veteri¬ 
nary science (34), 107 dealing with disorders in cows, buffaloes, horses and mules, and 
with determining the colour of the offspring of pigeons. A similar chapter forms part of 
the Haramekhala. Both works refer to a disease in horses and mules called jalasphota 
in the Rajamartanda (34.14) and varisphota in the Haramekhala (4.411). 

Noteworthy names of plants 108 are aramasrgalika (31.39), 109 asthisamghatika 
(22.5), ,lf avallika (26.13), 111 babbula (14.1), bhukuruvaka (34.11), 1,2 cakranka 
(3.9), 113 gopalapltha (26.8), 114 gosthamlika (26.8), 115 gosthlvalll (24.2), 1,6 jhinjhi- 
nika (5.34), 1,7 kantharika (29.21), 118 mayaphala (31.44), svarnagandha (5.21), 
udumbaraparm (31.15), 119 and uttarinl (31.22). 120 Opium and Cannabis appear to be 
absent. 
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(3) The Rajamrganka 121 is a work dealing with taila, lehya, curna, etc. 122 It is referred 
to as a work on medicine by Bhoja in the introduction to the Bhojavrtti on the Yogasu- 
tra s. 

A quite different Ra jamrganka of Bhojaraja is an astronomical treatise. 123 

(4) The Ayurvedasarvasva of Bhojaraja is quoted in Trivikrama’s Lauhapradlpa . 124 

(5) The Visrantavidyavinoda 125 is said to be quoted by Bhavamisra. 126 

(6) The nature and contents of the Rasarajamrgahka 127 are unknown. 128 
The author and his date 

At least two medical authors with the name of Bhoja should be distinguished: firstly 
an ancient authority quoted by many commentators, 129 and, secondly, the author who 
is usually called Bhojaraja and to whom the works are ascribed which were dealt with 
above. 

The later Bhoja is often thought to be king Bhoja of the Paramara dynasty, the fa¬ 
mous patron of learning, who reigned at Dhara (about A.D. 1000-1055) and to whom 
more than thirty Sanskrit technical works are ascribed. 130 It cannot be established 
whether at least some of these works were written by the king himself or all of them 
fathered upon him. Bhojaraja has also been identified with Bhoja of Chitor, who lived 
in the second half of the seventh century. 131 A third Bhoja, of the Pratlhara dynasty, 
had his capital at Kanyakubja in the ninth century. 132 

The medical works attributed to Bhojaraja may be assigned to about the eleventh 
century, the age of Bhoja of Dhara, as an earlier date disagrees with the contents and 
materia medica of the Rajamartanda. 133 The date of Appana’s rendering of the Ca¬ 
rucarya shows the thirteenth or fourteenth century to be the terminus ante quern of this 
work. 

P. Hymavathi 134 developed the view that the Bhojaraja who was the author of the 
Carucarya may be the same as a poet Bhoja who was a contemporary of Divakara Su- 
ri, the father of Lolambaraja, who lived towards the close of the thirteenth century. 135 
The addition of raja to the proper name was a common practice among brahmana schol¬ 
ars in Andhra during this period. P. Hymavathi suggests that the Carucarya has been 
composed in the middle of the thirteenth century. He regards the hlltibhusana, writ¬ 
ten in Telugu, as a work by the same author, written in this very time, because it is 
quoted by Madiki Singana, who lived towards the end of the thirteenth century, in his 
Sakaianltisammatamu. A third work by the same Bhoja is, according to P. Hymavathi, 
the Ramayanacampu, written in Sanskrit. 136 Finally, P. Hymavathi suggests that Bho- 
ja’s patron may have been Ganapatideva (A.D. 1198-1261) 137 or his daughter Rudra- 
mba (RudrammadevI) 138 of the Kakatlya dynasty, or some feudal lord. 

Bhojaraja is quoted in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya , Sivadasena’s com¬ 
mentary on the Cakradatta, 139 and Trivikrama’s Lauhapradlpa. 

A recipe attributed to Bhojaraja is found in the Kamaratna . 140 
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Camunda 141 was the author of (1) Jvaratimirabhaskara , (2) Rasasamketakalika, 142 (3) 
Rasendratilaka , 143 (4) Varnanighanta , and (5) Vibhramadambara. 

(1) The Jvaratimirabhaskara 144 is a monograph on fevers. 

The treatise consists of about 1,380 verses, arranged in sixteen chapters (adhya- 
ya). Chapter one (jvaraprabheda; seventy-four verses) deals with the mythical origin of 
fever (5-9ab), its names in a great variety of living beings and some lifeless substances 
(9cd-16), its general aetiology and symptomatology, its varieties and its aristas. 

Chapter two (nadikadibheda; fif ty-eight verses) describes the examination of the 
pulse (1-14) and the urine (16-26) in fever patients, the first stage of fever (tarunajvara) 
and its treatment (34-58) by means of reducing measures (laiighana). 145 

Chapter three (ausadhadiparikrama; ninety-two verses) is about certain, chiefly 
fluid, medicinal preparations (kvatha, yavagu, yusa, etc.), to be administered to 
patients with a fresh fever; chapter four (sadharanajvaracikitsa; thirty-seven verses) is 
about the general treatment of fevers with medicines. 

Chapter five (vatadijvara; ninety-nine verses) is concerned with the symptoms and 
therapy of fevers caused by onedosa, and chapter six (dvandvajajvaracikitsa; sixty-five 
verses) with fevers caused by two dosas. 

Chapter seven (samnipatajvaraprabheda; 358 verses), the longest of the whole trea¬ 
tise, describes, after a general section on fevers caused by the three dosas when act¬ 
ing concertedly (1-56), the symptoms and therapy of three series of thirteen varieties 
of these fevers. The names of all these fevers are enumerated (57-64), followed by 
their symptomatology and treatment. The first series consists of vispharaka, slghraka- 
rin, puskalaka, vidhu, makarin, phalgu, vaidarikakarnahva, karkotaka, sammohaka, ya- 
mya, krakaca, pakala, and kutapakala (65-140). 146 The members of the second se¬ 
ries are sandhiga, antaka, rugdaha, cittabhrama, karnaka, kanthakubja, sltagatra, tan- 
drika, pralapaka, raktasthivin, bhugnanetra, jihvaka, and abhinyasa 147 (183-305). 148 
The third series consists of antardaha, antaka, kumbhlpaka, paurnanava, pralapin, enl- 
daha, bhutahasa, ajaghosa, haridraka, sarnsosin, sarnnyasa, yantraplda, and dandapata 
(308-337); 149 a fever cailed sughoraka (333-347ab) 150 is regarded as a variety of sam- 
sosin. 

Chapter eight (agantujvara; thirty-six verses) is about fevers caused by a trauma 
and by the seven types of abhisaiiga, i.e., by grahas, anger, strong-smelling herbs, poi¬ 
sons, grief, lust, and fear, a fever arising from curses is added at the end. 

Chapter nine (satatadijvaraprabheda; 138 verses) is concerned with the five 
irregular fevers which are usually distinguished (saintata, satata, anyedyuska, trtlyaka, 
caturthaka), together with the reversed (viparyaya) types of the last four of the series; 
it adds two irregular fevers, recurring respectively every fifth (pancahasambhava; 
84-85ab) and every sixth day (sasthadinodbhava; 85cd-87); 151 vatabalasaka (88-89) 
and pralepaka fever (90-92) are also dealt with in this chapter, as well as fever arising 
from the pollen of grasses, i.e., hay fever (tmapuspaka; 93-97ab), 152 and fever from 
the loss of ojas (97cd-100ab). 153 The therapy of the irregular fevers is found at the 
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end of the chapter (100cd-138). 

Chapter ten (sltadahadiprabheda; sixty-four verses) is about irregular fevers, 
caused by two dosas, which are characterized by coldness (sltajvara; 1-22) or a 
burning sensation (dahajvara; 22-32); these fevers are said to find their origin in 
evil deeds committed in previous lives; fevers beginning with a feeling of coldness 
(sltadij vara; 33-34) or a burning sensation (dahadijvara; 35-36) are also found in this 
chapter, as well as those in which the body is partly cold, partly warm (the nrsimhaand 
ardhanarlsvara types, 37-42; the antardaha and bahirdaha types, 43-46ab); the chapter 
ends with a fever that especially occurs during the night (ratrijvara; 46cd-49). 154 

Chapter eleven (dhatugatajvaraprabheda; forty-one verses) deals with fevers af¬ 
fecting the seven tissues of the body, and chapter twelve (jlrnajvaracikitsa; sixty-six 
verses) with fevers of long standing. 

Chapterthirteen (sodhanadiprabheda; eighty verses) is about a number of therapeu¬ 
tic measures: sodhana, pancakarman, pacana, sneha, sveda, vamana, virecana, nasya, 
basti, niruha, anuvasana, varti, agnikarman, and agada; it ends with religious therapy 
(dana, mantra). 

Chapter fourteen (dvadasaprabheda; one hundred verses) describes the symptoms 
and treatment of twelve fevers: ajlmajanita-, drstija-, raktaja-, malajanita-, garbhinl-, 
sutika-, stanarogabhava-, bala-, visphota-, sltala-, krimija-, and kalajvara. 155 

Chapter fifteen (naksatradijvaraprabheda; thirty verses) deals with the influences of 
the lunar mansions (naksatra) on the outcome offever (1-5), the four types of kalajvara 
(raudra= brahmanajvara; mahendra = ksatriyajvara; Isvara = vaisyajvara; kalagambhl- 
ra = sudrajvara; 6-18), which can be treated with religious measures only, 156 with the 
signs of release from fever (19-20ab), the causes of its reappearance (23-26ab), and 
finally with religious observances which aveit all kinds of fever ((26cd-30). 

Chapter sixteen (upadravadiprabheda; 41 verses) is about the ten complications 
(upadrava) offever (atisara, vami, hikka, svasa, kasa, aruci, trsna, murcha, vibandha, 
agnisada), which are described as its relatives. 157 

The above list of contents shows that Camunda arranged his treatise very sys¬ 
tematically. This also emerges from his descriptions of treatment. The therapy of 
the fevers caused by one dosa forms a fine example of his method: details about 
the drinking of water are given first, followed by prescriptions regarded as pacana, 
samana and sodhana, while rasayogas appear at the end. The verses on therapy of 
each chapter are divided into two groups, those comprising the usual ayurvedic 
preparations and those containing rasayogas. The recipes of the former group are 
partly simple, partly complicated, and sometimes provided with names, while those 
of the latter are usually provided with names. 158 The materia medica is almost devoid 
of conspicuous features. Religious elements, mantras included, are not infrequent in 
Camunda’s therapy. 159 

Sources are hardly referred to: Caraka, Garga, Susruta, and Vrddhasusruta are each 
mentioned once. 160 Since a number of verses found in the Jvaratimirabhaskara also 
form part of Sarhgadhara’s TrisatT , 161 the latter work has probably been used by Ca- 
munda. 

The Jvaratimirabhaskara is quoted in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma , Jayaratna’s 
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Jvaraparajaya , and Pratapasimha’s Amttasagara. A work of the same title is mentioned 
in an Ausadhikalpa. 162 

The method of examination of a patient called astasthanaparlksa was already known 
to Camunda, as appears from the beginning of chapter seven (5-10), 163 where the 
eight elements of this procedure are referred to, although the term itself is not yet 
employed 164 Most of the saipnipata fevers of the second series are twice described, 
apparently according to two different sources. 165 The fever called haridraka is 
described twice as well (7.316-320ab); li6 the series of fevers to which haridraka 
belongs is said to be contagious, and fatal if provided with the complete set of 
symptoms (7.321 cd-322); nevertheless some verses on the therapy of haridraka have 
been incorporated in the treatise (7.325-331). 167 The sughoraka fever (7.333-346ab) 
is not known from other sources. It is described twice. The second and more elaborate 
description, said to have been taken from some other work, constitutes a conversation 
between Surya and the Asvins. The former declares that this fever arose out of Rudra’s 
wrath at the time of Daksa’s sacrifice. Its five varieties are called brahmana, ksatriya, 
vaisya, sudra, and candala. The brahmana fever is easily curable, the ksatriya type 
curable with difficulty, the vaisya fever even more so, while the sudra and candala 
types are incurable. Two ways of treatment are recommended: firstly treatment by 
means of gifts, meritorious deeds, and paying homage to Rudra and BhavanT, secondly 
by means of medicines. The verses on vatabalasaka (9.88-89) mention that some 
authorities regard it as identical with the variety of jaundice called kumbhakamala. 168 
The pralepaka fever is said to occur especially in patients with (raja)yaksman (9.90- 
92). 169 A fever caused by unwholesome water is referred to incidentally (varidosa; 

11.32). The therapy of sltala, also called purvapara, consists mostly of purely medical 
measures (14.73-87). 170 

Some noteworthy names of medicinal plants are aileya (4.28), 171 akallaka (7.45), 
bhadrotkata (14.24), 172 cillaka (3.73), dasl (11.14), 173 gargl (7.234), pillaka (3.73), and 
pol (3.73).’ 

(2) The Vamanighanta 174 appears to be a vocabulary of Tantric terms. 175 This work is 
referred to in Srlvallabhagani’s commentary on the first verse of Hemacandra’s Nigha- 
ntusesa . 176 

(3) The Vibhramadambara 177 is a work on magical tricks (kautuka). 178 
The author 

Camunda 179 or Canda 180 was a Naigama 181 kayastha, 182 son of Kumbha, 183 who was 
a karanavlra, 184 i. e ., a superintendent of the department of accounts and records of 
a king, who may have been the famous Maharana of Mewar, who was also called 
Kumbha. Like his father, Canda lived in Mewar, 185 holding the same office 186 at the 
court of the Maharana in Yoginlpattana 187 or Yoginlpura, 188 where he composed the 
Rasasamketakalika 189 and Jvaratimirabhaskara. 190 
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The Rasasamketakalika was completed in A.D. 1474, 191 the Varnanighanta in 1482, 192 
and the Jvaratimirabhaskara in 1489/90, 193 1490, 194 or 1492. 195 All three works were 
written during the reign of Rajamalla, 196 one of Kumbha’s sons. 197 

Carucandrasuri Rudrapalllya 

Carucandrasuri Rudrapalllya wrote a medical treatise, called Vatasita , in the latter half 
of the fourteenth or first half of the fifteenth century. 198 

Damodara 

Damodara’s Arogyacintamani 199 is a comprehensive treatise on classical ayurvedic 
lines. It has erroneously been regarded as a commentary on Susena’s Ayurvedamaho- 
dadhi. 200 

Contents 

The work, almost exclusively written in verse, is arranged in thirty chapters (adhyaya), 
to which three more are added, as well as four parisista chapters. The total number of 
stanzas is about 1,950. 

Chapters one to seven cover the subjects usually dealt with in the sutrasthana 
of a samhita. After a mangalacarana devoted to Siva, the author states that his 
Arogyacintamani is based on the words of Caraka and others. Chapter one is con¬ 
cerned with paribhasa, dinacarya, rtucarya, and dosavijnana. Chapter two is about the 
tastes and articles of food, chapter three about the groups of medicinal substances 
and their actions, paribhasa, weights and measures, and lohamanduramarana. Chapter 
four deals with sneha and sveda, chapter five with pancakarman, chapter six with 
dhumapana, gandusa and kavala, pratisarana, sirobasti, karnapurana, tarpana, and 
siravidhi. Chapter seven is about aristas. The colophon refers to this group of chapters 
as the Sutrasarlrakhyasthana of Damodara’s Arogyacintamanisamhita , but the matter 
usually treated in a sarirasthana is absent. 

Chapters eight to twenty-four comprise, according to their last colophon, the 
two sthanas about nidana and kayacikitsa. The order in which the diseases and their 
treatment are described is peculiar to this text: jvara and jvaratisara (8), atisara, 
graham, pravahika and krmiroga (9), arsas (10), ajlrna (11), raktapitta and asrgdara 
(12), prameha, pramehapidikah, mutrakrcchra and asmarl (13), ksayaroga (14), kasa, 
svasa and hikka (15), svarabheda and arocaka (16), chardi, trsna and murcha (17), 
panduroga, halimaka and kamala (18), vidradhi and gulma (19), udara (20), udavarta, 
sula, hrdroga and amlapitta (21), vataroga, urustambha, amavata and vatarakta (22), 
kustha, svitra, sltapitta and udarda (23), sopha, sllpada and sthaulya (24). 

Chapter twenty-five, concerned with salakya, is about netra-, karna-, nasa-, mukha- 
and siroroga, to which palita, indralupta and daruna are added. Chapter twenty-six, 
concerned with salya, deals with vrana, bhagandara, upadarnsa, granthi, galaganda, 
gandamala, apacl, arbuda, lutavrana, jalagardabha, visphota, masurika, tarunyapi- 
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dakah, 201 and valmlka. Chapter twenty-seven is about visa, curnadaha, agnidaha, and 
madatyaya. Chapter twenty-eight deals with grahas, unmada and apasmara, twenty- 
nine with rasayana and vajlkarana, thirty with yoniroga, garbhasula, garbhapata, 
sutikaroga, stanyadosa, and balaroga. 

Three additional chapters follow, concerned with bhesajakalpa, visapratyausadha 
and kriyakalpa. The chapter on bhesajakalpa, i.e., the preparation of medicines, treats 
of general subjects related to the collection of drugs, gives a list of substitutes for drugs 
which cannot easily be procured, deals with weights and measures, the various medic¬ 
inal preparations and the proportions of their ingredients, etc. It is the only chapter 
in which a series of authorities is mentioned by name: Atreya (122), Aurabhra (81), 
Bhoja (122, 160-169), Caraka (93, 170), Kharanada (102), Ravigupta (184cd-185ab), 
Salihotra (83-85ab), Susruta (101, 182-184ab), and Valuki (159). 202 The chapter on 
visapratyausadha deals with antidotes, or rather drugs which counteract noxious effects 
of a rather long series of medicinal substances. The chapter on kriyakalpa, the only one 
in which prose occurs, is about pancakarman. 

The first parisista chapter, on pratyausadhas, enumerates more drugs which coun¬ 
teract noxious effects of other medicines; the second, on bhesajakalpa, gives additional 
rules on the preparation of medicines; the third, on kriyakalpa, contains additional 
information on the types of preparation called gandusa, kavala and murdhataila; the 
fourth consists of a long series of kasayas to be used in various disorders, and in 
addition it presents a number of ganas. 203 

Apart from the authorities mentioned in the bhesajakalpa chapter and the refer¬ 
ence to Caraka in the first verse, Damodara only specifies his source in the kriyakalpa 
chapter, where two prose passages are said to be taken from the (Astahga)samgraha . 204 
More passages from this chapter were borrowed from the works ascribed to Vagbhata, 
though Damodara omitted to mention this. 

Vagbhata is Damodara’s main source according to S. Viswanatha Sarma 205 Nev¬ 
ertheless, he does not follow this authority in the arrangement of thediseases. Some of 
the material included in his treatise has been influenced by Vagbhata without leading 
to literal borrowing; this is, for instance, clearly visible in the groups (varga) of medic¬ 
inal substances of chapter three. The ganas of the kasayaparisista chapter, on the other 
hand, are identical with those of the Astangahrdayasamhita . 204 

The Avogyacintamani is quoted in the Vfrasimhavaloka 207 and in Todara’s Ayu- 
rvedasaukhya . 208 

Special features 

The chapter on prognostics (7) contains two verses on pulse examination. 

Noteworthy are the following features of Damodara’s nosology: the therapy of a 
raktapittajvara is described, not known from earlier texts, the symptoms of which are 
omitted (8.28-30); the only specific type of sainnipata fever described is abhinyasa (8. 
44-50); asrgdara is dealt with in the chapter on raktapitta (12.18-22); mutraghata is 
absent from the chapter on urinary disorders (13); samnyasa is absent from the chap¬ 
ter on chardi, trsna and murcha (17); sllpada is dealt with in the group of chapters on 
kayacikitsa (24); the therapy of palita, indralupta and daruna is described at the end 
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of the salakya chapter (25); 209 bhagna and sukadosa are absent from the salya chap¬ 
ter (26), which includes masurika and visphota; the therapy of only three ksudrarogas, 
jalagardabha, tarunyapidakah and valmlka, is described in the same chapter, and lu- 
tavrana 210 has been added; a new type of daha, namely curnadaha, is mentioned in 
the chapter on visa (27), along with agnidaha, while madatyaya is also relegated to 
this chapter; mudhagarbha and yonikanda are absent from the chapter on women’s and 
children’s diseases (30); some more diseases are not mentioned, such as vrddhi 211 and 
visarpa. 212 The presence of disorders like amavata, the several types of sula, sthaulya 
(= medoroga), sltapitta, amlapitta, visphota and masurika betray the influence of the 
Madhavanidana, but s«nie diseases added after Madhava’s time, such as vardhma, sna- 
yukaroga and somaroga, are absent. On the other hand it is remarkable that asthisrava 
is mentioned at the very end of the work (kasayaparisista 478 -480). 213 

A conspicuous feature of Damodara’s therapeutics is the absence of rasausadhas 
and the emphasis on medicinal substances of vegetable origin. Noteworthy in this con¬ 
text is the description of the killing (marana) of mandura at the end of chapter three. 
The materia medica consists for the greater part of substances known from the classi¬ 
cal samhitas. Some later elements are akull, 214 babbulaka, 215 dhattura, 216 kharl, 217 and 
maherana. 218 Opium seems to be absent. 

Religious therapy has been relegated to the background and has only a very minor 
role in possession by grahas and balagrahas; remarkably enough, it is not even pre¬ 
scribed in masurika. 

Damodara’s work appears to be one of the first that extensively and minutely de¬ 
scribe, in the bhesajakalpa chapter, many rules pertaining to the preparation of com¬ 
pound medicines, especially with regard to the quantities of their ingredients and the 
ratios of these. A detailed discussion of this subject is not found in the earlier treatises 
themselves but only in their commentaries. 

The lists of pratyausadhas form an unusual feature of the work. 

The author 

Damodara is said to be the son of Visnubhatta in the colophons of the Arogyacintama- 
ni. His father, Visnu, originated from Vidarbha according to one of the MSS. 219 The 
text itself gives no particulars about the author and does not even mention his name. 220 

Date 

Though it has been claimed that nothing is known about the author’s time, 221 it is nev¬ 
ertheless possible to establish his chronology by taking into account that he must have 
lived in the same age or somewhat later than the author of the Sarhgadharasamhita , 
because the examination of the pulse is mentioned by Damodara. Since Damodara, on 
the other hand, must be earlier than VTrasiinha who quotes him, he can be dated to the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 222 This is also the date proposed by P. Hymavathi, 
who arrived at his conclusion on quite different grounds. 223 

Several medical authors bearing the name of Damodara are known. Unspecified 
authors of this name are quoted or referred to in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadvuma , Hamsa- 
raja’s Bhisakcakracittotsava, Ramesvara Bhatta’s RasarajalaksmI, 224 Revanasiddha’s 
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VIrabhatti'ya , Vacaka DTpacandra’s Lahgbanapathyanirnaya 225 Visnudeva’s Rasaraja- 
laksmT , Vitthala’s Rasasindhu, 226 and in two anonymous treatises, the Cikitsasarasam- 
graha 221 and the Ratnakarausadbayogagrantba . 228 

A Damodara is mentioned as one of the promoters of ayurveda in the Vaidyasa- 
strapravartakacaryanamasamuccaya. 

The DbanvantarTyanigbantu 

The Dhanvantaiiyanigbantu 229 is a comprehensive lexicon of materia medica which 
lists both the names and the properties of medicinal substances. 

Contents 

The treatise consists of two parts: a Ganadravyavali (69 verses), 230 preceded by an in¬ 
troduction (19 verses), and the Nighantu in its proper sense (about 1,550 verses). 231 

The introductory verses open with a salutation to Dhanvantari; the author states 
thereupon that he is going to deal with the Sanskrit and Prakrit names of those among 
the endless number of vegetable and other substances which are useful in medicine. He 
hints at the compilatory character of his work by referring to the nighantus he consulted 
before composing his own treatise. 232 

The Ganadravyavali divides the medicinal substances into seven large groups 
(varga), subdivided into smaller units (gana). The substances belonging to each of 
these ganas are enumerated, together with their actions and modes of employment. 233 
The names occurring in the lists of the Ganadravyavali are mostly those of the first 
member of a series of synonyms of the Nighantu or consist of a commonly employed 
synonym. Exceptions to this rule are, for example, the two plants called punya (1.4) 234 
and suparnl (1.5), 235 sudha (1.9), 236 and grfijana (4.4). 237 The total number of items 
of the Ganadravyavali is said to be 373 (7.3), but the actual number of drugs described 
in the Nighantu is much larger. 

One of the principles governing the composition of the DbanvantarTyanigbantu is 
to regard particular drugs, listed in the Ganadravyavali, as representatives of a group of 
substances and to describe the members of such a group separately in the Nighantu, 238 
either as a visesa 239 or in a different way. 240 A related type of summarizing occurs es¬ 
pecially in the lists of the sixth varga of the Ganadravyavali: taila (6.7) refers to many 
kinds of oil, payas (6.7) to both milk and dadhi, etc. At the end of the sixth varga the 
Ganadravyavali is said to have been expounded by Dhanvantari, 241 a statement that 
one expects to occur at the end of the seventh varga. This may imply that the seventh 
varga is a later addition, 242 the more so since the Ganadravyavali omits to mention a 
large part of its contents. 

The Nighantu, which deals with the synonyms of each drug and its properties 
and actions, follows the Ganadravyavali in arranging the medicinal substances into 
seven large groups: 243 (1) guducyadivarga, drugs which eliminate one or more of 
the dosas; (2) satapuspadivarga, mainly consisting of spices; (3) candanadivarga, 
consisting of fragrant substances; (4) karavlradi varga, containing various plants; (5) 
amradivarga, fruit-bearing trees; (6) suvarnadivarga, describing metals, minerals, 
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girisindura, hihgula, bodarasrhga (7.94-95). 329 
The author 

The Dhanvantanyanighantu does not mention its author. As referred to before, a verse 
at the end of the suvarnadivarga of the Ganadravyavali states that it emanated from the 
mouth of Dhanvantari. It is probably for this reason that the treatise became known as 
DhanvantarTyanighantu, and that the verses from it are quoted as spoken by Dhanva¬ 
ntari. Some MSS ascribe the work to Mahendrabhogika, resident of Sthanvlsvara 330 
and son of Krsnabhogika. 331 

Date 

One of the problems connected with the date of the Dhanvantanyanighantu is whether 
the treatise as it is known to us represents a revised and enlarged version of an earlier 
text, called Dravyavali , 332 that contained the Ganadravyavali and the series of syn¬ 
onyms of the Nighantu only, and that has gradually developed into the DhanvantarT- 
yahighantu as it is now. 333 It has also been suggested that this process of growth con¬ 
tinued for a long time, resulting in the incorporation of drugs that became current in 
later periods. 334 

Various arguments have been put forward in support of this thesis. One of these is 
that, at the end of the Ganadravyavali, the author states that, the Ganadravyavali being 
completed now, he is going to enumerate the synonyms in due order. Instead of doing 
so, a renewed salutation to Dhanvantari follows, accompanied by an introductory verse 
mentioning the author’s intention to describe the qualities and actions of the medicinal 
substances. It is remarkable indeed that the author, in his introductory verses, refers to 
his work as the Dravyavali , which is said to consist of a Ganadravyavali and a series of 
synonyms, while allusions to the medicinal properties also occur in the introduction; 
their description is even an essential element of the Ganadravyavali. The argument is 
therefore not convincing, but it remains to be explained why the series of synonyms 
from the DhanvantarTyanighantu arequoted by later authors, whereas the verses about 
the properties of the drugs seem to have been less appreciated or less well known. 335 
The problem whether an earlier Dravyavali , of a structure similar to that of the Asta- 
hganighantu , has existed or not, depends in my opinion on a thorough study of all the 
manuscripts available. 

Importanttooare the quotations from a Dravyavali. Authors and works citing from 
it are: Adhamalla, Anantakumara, 336 the Bhesajjamahjusasannaya , Candrata’s Yog- 
aratnasamuccaya , Mallinatha’s commentary on the Amarakosa, 337 Niscalakara’s i?a- 
tnaprabha , 338 Sivadasasena’s commentary on the Cakradatta 339 and Srlkanthadatta’s 
Kusumavali . 340 

An argument in favour of the thesis that the Dhanvantanyanighantu was subject 
to a process of gradual growth, resulting in accretions of a later date, is based on Ksl- 
rasvamin’s acquaintance with it. It has been suggested that an earlier version must have 
existed, since the treatise in its present shape, describing, for example, opium and zinc, 
cannot possibly date from the first half of the twelfth century, 341 the period in which 
Kslrasvamin lived. 342 The structure of the DhanvantarTyanighantu , especially its deal- 
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ing with many drugs as varieties of some basic substance, facilitated undoubtedly the 
inclusion of later additions. 343 

The date of the Dhanvantariyanighantu, at least its terminus ante quern, can be de¬ 
termined from quotations in later works. KsTrasvamin’s commentary on the Amarako- 
sa, which contains numerous quotations from it, testifies to its existence in the first half 
of the twelfth century. It may therefore have been composed in the period between A.D. 
1000 and 1100, 344 not earlier, because the Astahgani ghantu, which presents a less ad¬ 
vanced stage of composition of a nighantu, can be assigned to the period 800-1000. 
The reference to the Dhanvantariyanighantu as one of his sources by Maiikha (first half 
of the twelfth century) 345 in his Antkarthakosa and the quotations in Vardhamana’s Ga- 
naratnamahodadhi (composed in 1140), 346 Hemacandra’s auto-commentary on his A - 
bhidhanacintamani (twelfth century) and Arunadatta’s commentary on the Astaiigahr- 
dayasamhita (earlier than 1200) confirm this dating. Some remarks in Kslrasvamin’s 
commentary 347 seem to imply that he considered Amarasiinha to have been acquainted 
with the Dhanvantarlyanighaiitu or an earlier version of it, but this is unacceptable and 
not supported by internal evidence. 348 

The descriptions of Cannabis, opium and zinc in the Dhanvantariyanighantu do not 
invalidate the date suggested above, since these substances are also mentioned by Va- 
iigasena (eleventh century). 


Durgadeva 

Durgadeva 349 was the author of the Ritthasamuccaya (= Ristasamuccaya ), 350 a treatise 
in 261 SaurasenT Prakrit verses on signs foreboding death (arista or rista). This primar¬ 
ily jyotisa work is also of medical interest. 351 

Theristas are divided into three main groups: pindattha (Sanskrit: piridastha), pay- 
attha (Sanskrit: padastha) and ruvattha (Sanskrit: rupastha) (17). Verses 18-40 discuss 
the pindattha group, verses 41-67 the payattha group. The rupastha group is subdi¬ 
vided into niyachaya (Sanskrit: nijacchaya; 69-84), parachaya (Sanskrit: paracchaya; 
85-94) and chayapurisa (Sanskrit: chayapurusa; 95-106). The prognostic significance 
of dreams, divided into devadakahiya (Sanskrit: devatakathita) and sahaja, is also dealt 
with (107-129). Other groups of rista are: paccakkha (Sanskrit: pratyaksa; 130-134), 
liiiga (135—147), panha (Sanskrit: prasna; 148-242). 

The Ristasamuccaya was completed at the Santinathabhavana in Kumbhanagara in 
July 1032, during the reign of one Laksmlnivasa. The work was written at the instance 
of Durgadeva’s teacher, and is based on earlier works, e.g., the Maranakandika. 352 

Durgadeva 353 was a Digambara Jain, the pupil of Samjamadeva (Sanskrit: Samya- 
madeva), the pupil of Samjamasena (Sanskrit: Samyamasena), the pupil of Mahavaca- 
nda (Sanskrit: Madhavacandra). 354 He was a resident of Kumbhanagara. 355 

Ekamranatha 

Ekamranatha was the author of the Ayurvedasudhanidhi, 356 sometimes ascribed to 
Sayana, 357 but actually written at the request of the latter, 358 which means that it dates 
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from the fourteenth century. The work is referred to in Sayana’s Alamkarasudha- 
nidhi . 359 

Ekamranatha, of Kasyapagotra, is described as the father of Kamesanatha and the 
maternal grandfather of Srisailanatha, who wrote the Prasnottaramaia. 360 

Gaiigadhara 

Gaiigadhara was the author of the Gandhasara 361 a treatise on cosmetics and per¬ 
fumery, compiled from various sources. 362 This work may be the only comprehensive 
treatise on the subject that has been preserved. The art of cosmetics and perfumery, 
calledgandhayukti or gandhasastra, 363 has connections with the medical science. 364 

Contents 365 

The work is arranged in three chapters (prakarana), consisting of verses composed in 
various metres. Each chapter begins with a maiigala addressed to Siva. The mangala of 
chapter one also praises Ganesa, SarasvatT, and a tutelary deity called Gandhayaksa. 366 

The contents suggest that the Gandhasara was intended for use at royal courts. 367 

Chapter one (paribhasaprakarana; ninety-one verses) deals with techniques and 
technical rules; subjects covered are: the six basic techniques (satkarman) employed in 
gandhasastra (6); the description of these techniques (bhavana, 1.7; pacana, 1.8-2.20; 
bodha, 2.21-22; vedha, 2.23-25; dhupana, 2.26-29; vasana, 2.30), accompanied by 
various rules about vasana and mixtures of fragrant substances (2.31-7.81); substitutes 
for particular ingredients (7.82-8.85); remarks about the effect of perfumes on one’s 
health, constitution, etc. (8.86-91). 

Chapter two (gandhodakadinanagandhopayogiprakarana; 392 verses) is concerned 
with gandhodaka (perfumed water; 12+6 verses); mukhavasa (perfumes used to scent 
the mouth and the breath; 24 verses); pari jata (special types of mukhavasa, e.g., scented 
areca nuts, called pugakana; fragrant oils; 20+32 verses); udvartana (unguents and oils 
used for massage; 25 verses); 368 snana (scented water for bathing; 24 verses); jalava- 
sa (scented drinking water; 3+11 verses), followed by verses on fragrant unguents and 
patavasa (perfumed powders for scenting clothes; 17 verses); mrgaraja (the prepara¬ 
tion of artificial musk; 2+10 verses); dhupa (incenses; 64 verses); varti (incense sticks; 
15 verses); dlpavarti (perfumed wicks for lamps; 12 verses); uddhulana (scented pow¬ 
ders; 7+8 verses); niryasa (artificial resins; 7 verses); syanda (exudations; 11 verses); 
kusumadidruti (the extraction of oils, etc., from flowers, such as jatl, mail!, ketakl;22 
verses); gandhasainkramana (the transmission of perfumes; 2 verses); krtrimadravyani 
(the preparation of artificial perfumes, some of which with smells similar to those of 
natural products: artificial camphor, javadi, saffron, musk, guru, aguru, kustha; com¬ 
binations and their numbers; 63 verses); dravyamelanaprakara (mixtures of aromatic 
substances; 5 verses). 

Chapter three (dravyanighantus tatpariksa ca; 120 verses) consists of a nighantu, 
which gives, afterfour introductory verses, the names of aromatic substances with their 
synonyms. 369 The substances dealt with are divided into a number of groups: leaves 
(pattravarga; 42.5-12); flowers (puspavarga; 42.12-44.28); fruits (phalavarga; 44.28- 
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45.40); woody substances and rinds (kasthavarga; 45.41-46.56); roots (mulavarga; 46. 
57-47.73); resinous substances (niryasavarga; 47.74-48.82); substances derived from 
animals (jlvavarga; 48.83-49.91). The secondpartof the chapter is concerned with de¬ 
scriptions of substances and checks on their genuineness. The treatise ends with three 
concluding verses. 

The only source quoted is a work called Yogarahgaiaya 31 * The editor of the Ga- 
ndhasara , R.T, Vyas, remarks that one verse (19.10 on snana) forms also part of Vara- 
hamihira’s Brhatsamhita (76.5), 371 and that four verses on snana (20.21-24) are related 
to verses found in the same treatise (76.2-4). A number of other passages of the Ga- 
ndhasara may have been influenced by Varahamihira’s chapter on gandhayukti, 372 or 
by the chapters on perfumes of the Agni- and Visnudhannottarapurana 373 

Special features 

Six basic techniques of gandhasastra are distinguished and described: bhavana: soak¬ 
ing the triturated ingredients in scented water and purifying the mixture five or six 
times; pacana: heating of the purified materials; bodha: reviving the scent by means of 
particular substances (bodhakadravya); vedha: penetration, effected by means of spe¬ 
cific substances (candraka) or bodhakadravyas; dhupana: fumigation; vasana: trans¬ 
mission of the scent of particular flowers. 374 Several varieties of pacana or paka are de¬ 
scribed: putapaka, gartapaka, venupaka, dolapaka, kharparapaka, hainsapaka, kalapa- 
ka, etc. 375 

The aromatic substances are, for the purpose of combining them, divided into three 
classes: mitra (friendly), udaslna (neutral), and satru (hostile); equal quantities can be 
taken when the substances are mitra, half the quantity of an udaslna substance, and a 
quarter of a satru substance (6.62 and 70). Five types of gandhajala are distinguished: 
kalkambu, svarasa, kvatha, asava, and kusumadruti (9.10-10.6). The author sometimes 
gives his own opinion on a disputed subject, after quoting various opinions (11.8-9). 
Many fragrant compounds have fanciful names. Names of parijata’s are: vidagdha- 
dayita (12.8), madhukarasamtosa (13.9), tripuraharadasavallabha (13.12). Names of 
dhiipasare: madanapataka (25.10), daksinapavana (25.11), candramoda (25.12), ugra- 
saraslta(25.13), naraca(25.18), tribhuvanasara (27.33), kolahala (27.41), citramrgaksa 
(28.54), etc. Names of vartis are: vasantatilaka (30.73) and manavaka (30.75). Some 
of the dhupasare not only fragrant, but have special effects, such as: causing confusion 
(janamohana; 28.49), protecting pregnant women and young children (29.58), prevent¬ 
ing possession by bhutas and dakinls (29.59), curing all kinds of fevers (29.60), and 
protection against noxious or poisonous insects, and wild animals (29.61-63). 

A characteristic feature of the Gandhasara is the frequent use of names for veg¬ 
etable and other substances that are not common in ayurvedic treatises. Notable too 
is a preference for short or abbreviated names, such as naga and its synonyms for na- 
gakesara, madhu for madhuyasti. Unusual substances and those introduced at a later 
date are also rather frequent. 376 

Noteworthy names 377 are: aja (37.22), 378 amara (31.5), 379 arum (46.54), 380 astra 
(3.23; 26.25), 381 bandhumula (23.17), 382 barbara (7.71; 27.37; 48.77), 383 barbaraka 
(15.25), 384 bhramara (9.4 and 10; 18.4; 28.47; 32.1), 385 bhuta (19.14; 21.6; 31.5), 386 
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cala (3.23; 26.25 and 28; 40.56), 387 candalavahga (30.73), 388 carmapattrl (42.7), 389 
caula(17.16), 390 chaga (5.51; 7.76), 391 danava(9.1 and 5; 34.8), 392 danuja(9.4and8; 
19.13), 393 dharaputrl (17.16), 394 dhunaka (30.76), 395 dlna (47.68), 396 ditija (31.5), 397 
ekangl (47.70), 398 ghunaka (31.12), 399 gomayakhyavrksa (37.25), 400 guru (5.56; 16.4; 
23.1; 37.21), 401 harita (9.3), 402 hataka (16.26), 403 jingika (23.17; 36.11), 404 juhl (44. 
28), 405 kakatunda (7.50 and 74), 496 kanta (9.8; 19.15; 21.2; 25.18; 26.20; 28.47; 30. 
41; 31.1), 407 kantalaka (36.14; 44.26), 408 kapi(18.18), 409 karkata (5.50; 38.38; 40.52; 
51.117), 4l0 kathina (16.4; 19.13and 14), 411 kauntl(7.79; 8.84; 19.16), 412 kavuka (22. 

6) , 413 khadra (8.85 and86), 414 klresta(l 1.11; 36.11), 415 kokahva (45.50), 416 kolakaml 
(48.86), 417 korangl(11.15), 4l8 kosa (15.20), 4,9 kukuraka(7.71), 420 kuntala(15.25), 421 
kuntT (16.28), 422 laksmi (38.37), 423 lala (38.39), 424 lava (13.9 and 10; 21.1), 425 lava 
(12.6; 22.8; 23.1; 43.13), 426 lavall (4.34; 31.5), 427 mada (3.25; 8.83; 9.12; 25.10; 33. 
8), 428 mrgamada (31.7; 37.20 and 21), 429 mrganabhi (36.8), 430 nabhi (12.24; 34.9; 40. 
60), 431 nan (25.17), 432 natl (16.28), 433 nrpavaktrahva (47.68), 434 pamara (38.36; 50. 
110), 435 parasucchinna (35.16 and 17), 436 pad (3.22; 12.21), 437 pisuna (34.9), 438 pl- 
vara (38.33), 439 priya (7.82), 440 rama (6.66), 441 rana (33.2; 40.52), 442 ratripuspl (43. 
21), 443 ravi (23.1;24.3; 26.19; 27.32; 33.1), 444 sakhl(47.67), 445 saktu(29.61), 446 salija 
(9.12; 24.9; 31.4; 34.8; 36.13; 37.22; 48.84), 447 sekhara (6.66; 38.36), 448 sltalika (38. 
33), 449 srgala (16.5), 430 strlpuspa (34.9), 451 sugandhibarbarl (7.74), 452 suka (3.24; 12. 
21; 13.13; 19.12 and 16; 22.11; 23.1; 24.3 and 9; 27.33), 433 sukra (18.18), 434 sukrahva 
(7.75), 455 suvarca (43.18), 456 suvarnatalT (6.66), 457 svarnatalika(42.5), 458 tanaya (38. 
38), 459 tankana (35.15), 460 tuhinl (23.16), 46 ' turangavadana (46.54), 462 turuska (22. 
6; 24.5; 25.7; 40.59), 463 vanlra (31.1; 46.57), 464 vanita (26.21),■ 465 varnika (43.18), 466 
vesakhya (16.28), 467 vesya (17.16), 468 vihanT (30.74; 45.39), 469 vrnda (9.7 and 10; 33. 

7) , 470 yaminl (12.21), 471 yati (38.36), 472 yavana (26.24 and 29), 473 yuvati (3.22). 474 


The author 

The author mentions his name, Gahgadhara, at the end of the work; the same name is 
found in the colophons. N* particulars about him are known. 


Date 

The Gandhasara is earlier than the Gandhavada, which quotes some verses from it. 
The terminus post quern can only be deduced from the terminology employed, the sub¬ 
stances mentioned as ingredients, and the possible sources of the work. R.T. Vyas, the 
editor of the text, places it in the eleventh or twelfth century, his main argument being 
that the Gandhavada, assigned by him to the period A.D. 1250-1300, quotes it. P.K. 
Gode claimed that both the Gandhasara and the Gandhavada have been written in the 
period A.D. 1300-1600. 473 The resemblances between the contents of the Gandhasa¬ 
ra and Mahuka’s Haramekhala 476 suggest that both works do not differ much in date. 
The Gandhasara, however, gives the impression of being later than Mahuka’s work. 
The data available so far suggest a date notfar removed from the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. 
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Gopaladasa Kayastha 

Gopaladasa Kayastha, son of Balabhadra, was the author of the Vaidyavilasa. 471 

Gopaladasa 

Gopaladasa was the author of the Cikitsamrta 418 a huge work on ayurveda, a large 
fragment of which has been preserved. 4 " The names of many of its chapters are 
recorded at the beginning of the text. The chapter on sarlra is an extract from the 
Visnudharmottarapurana, and that on the names and properties of drugs, in which 
conflicting views found in the various kosas are reconciled on the authority of 
reliable kosas like the Sabdarnava , etc., is said to be taken from the author’s own 
Sudhabindu. 480 Many local names are recorded in the chapter on drugs. 

In the introductory verses of his treatise, Gopaladasa enumerates a long series 
of authors and works that were no longer accessible, and for that reason known to 
him by name only: Amrlaghata, 481 Amrtavallika, 482 Arogyamahjan, Bhisahmusti, 483 
Bindusara, Bhoja, Candrata, Cikitsakalika , Putrotsavaloka, 484 Ravigupta, Siddhasara, 
Tattvakalika, 485 Tlsata, Vaidyapradipa, 486 Vaidyaprasaraka, Vyagradlnasubhamkara, 
Yogaratnakarandaka, 481 and Yogasata. As authors studied by him he mentions Va- 
bhata, Vanga (probably Vangasena), Vrnda, Cakra and Caiiga, 488 while he also refers 
to a Cakrakatha together with its Sarakalika. 

The authorities and works quoted in the preserved part of the Cikitsamrta are: 
Amitaprabha, AsvinTkumarasamhita, Ayurvedasara , BhanumatT, Bhattara, Bhavya- 
datta, Bhela, Bhoja, 489 Cakra, Candrika t Cikitsakalika, 490 DevTpurana , DTpika, Dr- 
dhabala, Gadadhara, Gayadasa, Govardhana, Gunakara, HaravalT 491 Hanta, Jejjada, 
Kausika, KusumavalT , Madhava, Madhukosa, Nagarjuna, Niscalakara, Parasara, 
Patanjali, Pavanakunda, 492 Ratnaprabha, Ravigupta, 493 Sabdarnava, 494 Srlkanthada- 
tta, Trivikramadeva, Vabhata, VabhatatTka, Vaidyapradipa, 495 Vakula, Vangasena, 
Vapyacandra, Vijayaraksita, Visnudhannottara, Vrnda, Vrndatlka (by Srlkanthadatta), 
and Yogaratnakara. 

The authorities most commonly quoted are Srlkantha (23 times) and Niscala (21 
times); Gopaladasa usually agrees with Niscala against Srlkantha when, as often, their 
conflicting views are recorded. 

An unspecified Cikitsamrta is quoted in Govindasena’s ParibhasapradTpa. 

The author 

Gopaladasa was, according to the introductory verses of the Cikitsamrta, a son of 
Kesava. His wife, called Samtosa, bore him two sons, Krsnadasa 496 and Gangadasa, 
who may have revised their father’s work after his death. Copies of the Cikitsamrta 
were made public by Balabhadra and Bhava, who were probably pupils of Gopa¬ 
ladasa. Some colophons of the treatise indicate that the author was an antaraiiga of 
Vindhesvara. Gopaladasa probably belonged to Bengal, for he records local names of 
medicinal plants which are still current in Bengal and he quotes many authorities who 
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lived there. Some verses from the Cikitsamrta prove that the author was a devotee of 
Visnu. 

Date 

Gopaladasa’s date depends on that of his son Garigadasa, author of the Chandomanjari 
and other works. 497 P.K. Gode fixed Gaiigadasa’s date within the period A.D. 1300- 
1500. 498 D.Ch. Bhattacharyya discovered additional evidence enabling him to narrow 
down these limits. The latter examined the MS of a commentary on the Chandomanjari 
by Jagannatha Sena Kaviraja, son of Jatadhara Kaviraja, the names of whose descen¬ 
dants up to the eighth generation were recorded by Bharatamallika in his Candrapabha. 
As Bharatamallika composed this work about 1675, Jagannatha Sena’s date falls late 
in the fifteenth century and Garigadasa cannot have lived later than about A.D. 1425. 
Moreover, Garigadasa quotes a verse from a play by Kavisekhara Jyotirlsvaracarya, 
called Dhurtasamagama 499 written during the reign of the Karnata king Narasimha of 
Mithila, who ruled in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, which fixes the ter¬ 
minus post quern at about 1350. Thus Garigadasa must have written his works between 
1350 and 1425. This is corroborated by a quotation from one of his treatises in Puiidari- 
kaksa Vidyasagara’s Kalapadlpika j 500 a commentary on the Bhattikavya, composed in 
the late fifteenth century. 


Hammlraraja 

Hammlraraja, son of Samantaraja, is the reputed author of the Sadyogamuktavall 501 
or Yogamuktavall, 502 a therapeutic treatise in 179 verses, divided into several chapters 
(prakarana). 

This Hammlraraja is said to be the Cauhan king of Mewar who ruled from 
1301 to 1365, and who patronized Raghava, the grandfather of the author of the 
Sarhgadharapaddhati . 503 


Haripala 

Haripala was the author of (1) a Vaidyakasastra and (2) a Yogasara. 504 The Vaidyaka- 
sastra is a therapeutic treatise in 256 Prakrit verses (gatha), completed in 1284/85. 

Haripala was a Jain, as appears from his paying homage to the Tlrthankaras at the 
beginning of the Vaidyakasastra. At the end he refers to the Yogasara, which is there¬ 
fore earlier. 


Hemacandra 

Hemacandra, the renowned mediaeval lexicographer, 505 was the author of the Nigha - 
ntusesa , 506 written as an appendix to the vanaspatikaya section of the tiryakkanda of 
his Abhidhanacintamani (4.197-267). 507 
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Contents 508 

This work, which gives only names of plants and their synonyms, is divided into six 
sections (kanda), which deal with trees (vrksa; 3-183), shrubs (gulma; 184-291), 
creepers (lata; 292-335), vegetables (saka; 336-368), grasses (tma; 369-385), grains, 
pulse and related plants (dhanya; 386-401). This arrangement is new and not found in 
other nighantus, but it should be noted that Hemacandra was not strict in applying his 
own scheme. The section on shrubs includes a herb like apamarga (204-205) 509 and a 
climber like jyotismatl (209); 5,0 the presence of rasnain this section (219) may mean 
that this word designated a shrub according to Hemacandra and not an orchid. 511 The 
section on creepers describes a herb like katuka (298-299) 512 and also lotuses and 
water-lilies (327-334), while the section on vegetables has verses on plants not used 
as such (saptala, 340cd-341ab; prasaranl, 341cd-342; bhriigaraja, 346cd-347ab). 513 

The number of synonyms given in the Nighantusesa is considerable, many being 
new. 514 Not only names of plants were recorded in it, but also names of fruits and seeds, 
etc. 515 In some cases Hemacandra seems to have been misinformed. 516 

Hemacandra’s sources for the compilation of the Nighantusesa are almost com¬ 
pletely unknown, but he may have consulted the Astahganighantu. 5,7 The subsection 
on lotuses and water-lilies and the whole sixth section have been taken over almost 
verbatim from his own Abhidhanacintamani (4.226-248). 

The Nighantusesa is quoted as Haima in Bhanuji Dlksita’s Ramasrami on the 
Amarakosa . 518 

Special features 

Noteworthy names of plants are: ami lata and amlata as synonyms of saireyaka 519 
(245-246ab); japa (149d); kakakangu (396a); 520 kalambl (359ab); 521 kandlra (= 
kutannata; 382); 522 karpasl, vanya (157cd); karuna (52cd); 523 kimpaka (155ab); 524 
kolipattra (= jorana; 107b); 525 krsnalodhra (117b); kumarl (244); musall (264); nail 
(= gramanalika; 375cd); 526 pathika (279cd-280ab); 527 rudraksa (141 d); 528 srlhastinl 
(355ab); 529 sthalagandlra (354ab); 530 tall (182ab); 531 vapusa as an odourless variety 
of hapusa (270ab); variparnl (335ab); 532 vitkhadira (= arimeda; 66). Two types of 
amlavetasa are distinguished (59cd), an inferior (sahkhadravaka) and a superior one 
(baladravaka); two types of bljaka are mentioned (10led), a superior (sikhigrlva) and 
an inferior one (gomutraka); a variety of vanda is mentioned that is called nandlmukha 
(159ab). 533 

The author and his date 

Hemacandra was born in Gujarat in 1087 or 1088. He took holy orders as a Jain monk 
in 1097/98, was ordained as a Suri in 1109/10, and assumed the ecclesiastical name of 
Hemacandra. He spent the greater part of his life at Ariahillapataka, the ancient capital 
of Gujarat, where he was patronized by the Caulukya kings Jayasimha (1093-1142) 534 
and Kumarapala (1142-1173). 535 His wide learning made him known as the Kalika- 
lasarvajna. He died of sallekhana in 1172/73. 536 Hemacandra wrote the Nighantusesa 
after his Abhidhanacintamani, Anekarthasamgraha and DesJnamamala . 537 
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Snvallabhagani’s commentary 

Srlvallabhagani was the author of a commentary (tTka) on the Nighantusesa . 538 
He was a pupil of Jnanavimalagani 539 of the Kharataragaccha, the author of the 
Sabdabhedaprakasatika on Mahesvara’s Sabdabhedaprakasa, 540 and wrote his works 
at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 541 The MSS 
of the Nighantusesa that were at the disposal of Srlvallabha were rather defective. 542 

The commentary gives for each synonym the etymology, along the lines of 
Hemacandra’s grammar, quotes many passages from technical works, and mentions 
the Rajasthani term for each plant. 543 In some cases it adds useful information; it 
distinguishes, for example, between araluand tuntuka, regarded as one and the same 
by Hemacandra (85ab), and between mesasriigl and vrscikall (191—192ab). 

Authors quoted or referred to by Srlvallabha are: 544 Amara, Amarasimha, Bhagu- 
ri, 545 Bhoja, Camundapandita, Candra, 546 candrah, 547 Candranandana, Devacandrasu- 
ri, 548 Dhanvantari, 549 Gauda, Indra, Indu, jainah, KandalTkara, 550 Kausika, Kslrasva- 
min, Madanapala, Mahesvara, nairuktah, pracyah, Purriatalagana, 551 SrTdhara, Vaca- 
spati, vaidyah, Vopadeva, and Vyadi. 

The following works are quoted or referred to by him: 552 Abhidhanacintamani, Ab- 
hidhanakosa, 553 Agama, Amarasesa , 554 Amaratlka , Anekarthasamgraha, 555 DesT, De- 
slnamamala, 556 KsdambarT , Kavikalpadruma , Mala, Mahkha, 557 MekhaJa, Mlmanisa- 
bhasya, Nighantu, Sabdanusasana , 558 SaGvata, 559 Susruta, VaijayanH , 560 Varnanigha- 
nta, 561 Visva(kosa), Visvalocana, 562 and Vopadevadhatupatba. 563 

Kaiyadeva 

Kaiyadeva 564 was the author of (1) Namaratnakara , 565 (2) Pathyapathyavibodhaka , 566 
often referred to as Kaiyadevanighanlu , and (3) Prayogasara , 567 

The Pathyapathyavibodhaka 568 is a large lexicon, containing more than just the names 
and properties of medicinal substances. 

Contents 569 

The work is arranged in eight chapters (varga) with respectively 1,640 (osadhivarga), 
147 (dhatuvarga), 112 (dhanyavarga), 449 (dravavarga), 237 (krtannavarga), 260 (ma- 
rnsavarga), 503 (viharavarga), and 310 (misrakavarga) verses, making a total of 3,658 
verses. 

The osadhivarga deals with medicinal substances, chiefly of vegetable origin, the 
dhatuvarga with inorganic and some organic substances, the dhanyavarga with grains, 
pulse, and some other products. The dravavarga is about liquids; its section on water 
mentions many names of rivers (51-71). The krtannavarga discusses prepared foods, 
and the mamsavarga the flesh of various animals. The viharavarga contains elaborate 
rules for maintaining health. The misrakavarga is concerned with diverse subjects: 
groups of substances (1-19), weights and measures (24-46), medicinal preparations 
and allied substances (47-177), technical terms (181-215ab), poisons (218cd-226), 
and names of disorders (246-310). 
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Little is known about Kaiyadeva’s sources. Some verses are taken from the Su- 
srutasambita; 570 ParaSara is quoted once. 571 

The Kaiyadevanighantu is quoted in Krsnadatta’s commentary on Trimalla’s Sa- 
taslokl , the commentary by Raghavabhatta, called Padartbadarsa and written in 1493, 
on Laksmanadesika’s Saradatilaka, 572 Raghunatha’s Bhojanakutuhala , the Saligrama- 
nighantubhusana, and also, profusely, in Sivadatta’s auto-commentary on his Sivakosa. 

A Patbyapathyanigbantu , quoted by KasTrama in his commentary on the Sarriga- 
dharasanibita , may be the Kaiyadevanighantu. 573 Kaiyadeva may also be quoted in 
the Xirnayasindhu, 574 Jnanavimalagani’s Sabdabbedaprakasatlka, 575 and the Ma‘din 
al-Shifi* by Miyan Bhuwah. 576 

Special features 

Interesting medicinal plants are: 577 abha(babulaka) (1.1088); 578 airavatl (= valll- 
khadira; 1.828cd-829); 579 alambusa (different from mundl; 1.1604); 580 amlama- 
risa (1.636); 581 amlayana (1.1525-1526); 582 amragandha haridra (1.1118); 583 ari 
(1.828cd-829); 584 balacatustaya (1.1051-1054); baluka (1.555); 585 bhanga (3. 
94); 586 bhaiigika (1.1636cd—1637); 587 bhaskarakarpura (1.1287); 588 bhumyupodaka 
(1.659cd-660ab); 589 brahmanayastika (= bhargl; 1.1134); 590 brahmasoma (1. 
1 lOlcd— 1102ab); 591 cauranimbuka (1.328); 592 devasarsapa (1.976); 593 dolaphala 
(= madhuka; 1.455); elana 1.509); 594 gajakaml (1.1631-1634); 595 gandhapriyangu 
(1.1353cd-1354ab); 596 the five varieties of guggulu (1.1409cd-1412ab); guggulusaka 
(1.1420cd-1421ab); 597 hastyaluka (1.1626); 598 himakarpura (1.1284);Tsavasa(karpu- 
ra) (1.1283-1284ab); Isvarl (= nagadamanl; 1.778); 599 jalamarisa (1.637); 600 japa 
(1.1521cd-1522ab); jlvantaka (1.624); 601 kairatacandana (1.1259); 602 kakandola (= 
kola^imbl; 1.603); 603 kantakaranja (1.972); 604 kapitthapattra (1.419cd); 605 karambha 
(1.801); 606 karpuratulasl (1.1554); 607 kasthalu (1.1626); 608 krsnapindlta (1.904); 609 
kucelika (1.680); 610 kulatthika (3.78); 611 kuntall (1.651); 612 kusimsapa (1.978); 613 
kuthinjara (1.650); 614 latvaka (= vanyakusumbha, 1.639); 615 lavall (1.510); 616 
madhukarkatl (1.262); 617 mahabaspa (1.805); 618 mahapindlta (1.904); 619 manavaka 
(1.481); 620 markandika (1.1002);^ 21 mucakunda (1.1520cd); 622 nartaka (= nlvara; 
3.103); 623 palasika (= susavl; 1.594); 624 parnakarpura (1.1289); 625 pamapindlta 
(1.905); 626 parpatl (1.1428-1429ab); 627 pltadru'(1.962); 628 pltakaravlra (1. i 543)’; 629 
potasraya karpura (1.1285); 630 pustasimbl (1.610); 631 rajalabu (1.537); 632 rajanimbu- 
ka (1.328); 633 raktalu (1.1626); 634 ramatha (= toyapamarga; 1.1037cd-1038); 635 
sankhalu (1.1626); 636 sarkaranimbuka (1.328); 637 sarpaks! (1.691cd-692); 638 sindurl 
(1.1524); 639 sirlsika (1.980); 640 snehapindlta (1.904); 64 ’ 1 svetapindalu (1.1623); 642 
^vetapindlta (1.903); 643 tanka, anya (1.408) ; 644 tuvaraka (1.502cd-503); 645 urumana 
(1.507); ^ 46 vajrakanda (1.1586); 647 valllsimba (3.64); 648 vanisakutajl (1.893); 649 
variparnl (1.1467cd-1468ab); 650 vyaghrataka (1.617). 651 Opium is not mentioned by 
Kaiyadeva. 

Noteworthy terms designating diseases and various disorders occurring in the mi- 
srakavarga (8) are: annagranthi = varata = udaramaya (254); arumsika = arus = rutpisl 
= lomataskarl (251); avakarna = kalamuka (306); bahullasa = hikka (256); chata = krsa 
(308); galaganda = gandamala (264); galaiikura = rohinl (264); ganduka = vikalanga 
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(306); gudagraha = udavarta (282); gudagudasabdah saruk = atopa (284); hemanika 
= sltalika = masurika (263); hrllasa and utklesa are two different disorders (288); I- 
rma = arus (266); jatharagranthi = prsthagranthi = guda = gulma (264); suska kandu = 
kacchu = rakasa, and bahisrava kandu = vicarcika (258cd-259ab); kharva = kharvara 
= nikharva = vamana (306cd-307a); khoda = jaravara = khanja (305); kukara = kuni 
(305); mahasphota = visphota (263); malavarodha= vibandhaka (283); muskavrddhi = 
kurandaka = vrddhi (281); naha = adhmana (283); niscaraka = niscyavana = bimbisl = 
pravahika (255); padavalmlka = sllpada (261); pratisyaya is a synonym of rajayaksman 
(246); tvakpuspa = sidhma (262); udanya = trs (251); vardhma = antravrddhi (281); 
vatavarodha = vistambha (283): vigra = ksudranasika (307b); viksobhl = syandl = sl- 
tavepathu = udarda (285cd-286); yaksmalala = mrnika = kaphatantu = syandinl (247); 
yauvanakantaka (285ab). 652 

The disease called somaroga, introduced by Vaiigasena, is referred to in viha- 
ravarga 268. 

The author . . . . . c -„ n 

The author states in his introductory verses that he was a son of the physician Sara- 
hga 653 and a grandson of Padmanabha of Bharadvajagotra , 654 who was well versed in 
various sciences. Kaiyadeva may have lived in Gujarat. 


Date 

The terminus ad quern can be determined from Raghavabhatta’s quotations from the 
Kaivadevanighantu , which prove that the work antedates the year 1493. The oldest 
dated MSS were copied in 1514* 57 and 1514/15. 658 The lower limit can be deduced 
from various indications. The references to the diseases masurika, vardhma and so¬ 
maroga establish that Kaiyadeva is later than Madhava, Vrnda, and Vangasena. The 
description of the plant called pltakaravlra 659 may indicate a rather late date since it 
does not yet occur in the Madanapala- and Dhanvantarinighantu , where only the white 
and red karavlra are mentioned, 660 whereas it is recorded in the Rajamghantu. If 
Kaiyadeva’s father was indeed the Sarahga who wrote the VFrasunhavaloka for king 
Virasimha,the upper limitis somedecades after theyear 1383. The combined evidence 
indicates that the Kaiyadevanighantu was composed in the period 1400-1450. 


Kalidasa 


Kalidasa was the authorof (1) Vaidyamanorama, (2) Dhariikalpa, and (3) Rasasarasani- 
caya. 662 

(1) The Vaidyamanorama 663 is a concise compendium on therapeutics. 

The work consists of about 660 verses and a number of prose passages, 664 arranged 
in twenty chapters (patala). The verses are written in various metres and their language 
is simple, but often poetical, and full of similes drawn from mythology. 665 The treatise 
is only concerned with therapy. 666 It contains mostly short prescriptions; complicated 
formulae are rare. 667 
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The pattern a t the base of the arrangement o f the diseases is not clear, but may have 
been influenced by Vagbhata; chapters one to twelve are devoted to kayacikitsa and 
galya, thirteen is about gynaecology, fourteen about paediatrics, fifteen is devoted to 
bhutavidya, sixteen to salakya and salya, seventeen to various disorders, eighteen to 
guhyaroga, nineteen to visa, and twenty to rasayana and vajikarana. 

The materia medica is mainly of the classical ayurvedic type, mercurial and metal¬ 
lic preparations being rare, but Kalidasa added a large amount of religious and magical 
procedures to his therapeutic armamentarium. 668 Some recipes which are designated 
as secret may be regarded as Tantric elements, 669 as well as the mention of the Ida and 
Pir'igala (19.6). 

Kalidasa does not refer to his sources 670 and he is not quoted by later authors. 671 

Chapter two, dealing with raktapitta and asrgdara, includes some verses on 
asthisrava 672 and somaroga (11-13), diseases said to be characteristic of women 
and men respectively, which is surprising since somaroga is always described as 
occurring in women only. Chapter six is remarkable on account of its insistence 
on the importance of kapharaktatisara (4.6-7 and 9) 673 and kapharaktapravahana 
(10-12). 674 Among the verses of the same chapter devoted to pravahana (10-15) there 
is one which mentions bimbisl (14). 675 Chapter eight has a verse on the treatment of 
sayyamutra (14). Uncommon diseases from the remaining chapters are svedamasurika 
(11.24), 676 astapadah infesting the human body (11.66-67), 677 asyaluta (16.79— 
80), 678 kamakarnika (17.6), 679 and liiigaluta (18.2-3), 680 Diseases left unmentioned 
are upadamsa, sukadosa and the ksudrarogas. 

Uncommon names of plants forming part of Kalidasa’s materia medica are: 
akiincanadhipa (16.121), 681 akull (7.15, 19, 22), 682 alarkari (19.49), 683 aranyatulasl 
(17.12), 684 bhumisarpa (18.22), 685 brahmadandl (18.11), 686 gandhalaksml (13.42), 687 
harftamanjan (6.28 and 72; 19.40), 688 jharasf (4.5), 689 kabarl (16.67), 690 karaskara 
(6.3; 11.56; 12.27; 13.26), 691 karpuravalll (11.37), 692 kikkisa (7.22; 16.121), 693 
ksudranatha (16.105), 694 ksudrapapphana (7.7), 695 kukkutanispava (16.118), 696 
nagn^jit (7.17; 11.43), 6,7 papphana (8.5), 698 phalalika (19.55), 699 pulasa (7.18 and 
21; 11.33), 700 rahucchista (3.24), 701 raktalasuna (6.28), 702 raktapuccha (19.55), 703 
sagara (7.21), 704 sakini (7.17; 16.110), 705 simhall (3.8), 706 sthalasrngata (7.3), 707 
svetapamasa (6.30), 708 svetapulasa (16.9 and 57), 709 talapota (16.39), 710 trisulf 
(16.60), 711 vairl (7.17), 712 vatamilll (11.34), 713 yaksadrs (6.32; 8.5 and 16; 16.46), 
yaksaksl (6.31), yaksalocana (6.6), yaksanetra (6.15). 714 Opium (6.3: ahiphena) and 
mercury (11.21; 18.9,20, 21, 25) are piescnbed by Kalidasa. 715 

(2) The Dharakalpa 116 describes in twenty-seven verses a therapeutic procedure called 
dhara, in which a fatty liquid, dripping from a suspended vessel, is applied to the body 
of a patient. 717 

The mangala (1) is addressed to Ganesa. The work deals with the beneficial effects 
of dhara (2), the types of wood for the construction of the dronl, i.e., the wooden frame 
in which the patient lies down (3), the dimensions of this dronl (4), the auspicious time 
for beginning the treatment and the ceremonies to be performed (5), the vessel, called 
karaka, used f or anointing the head of the patient (6), the qualities of the attendants and 
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the substances to be used for the dhara, i.e., sesamum oil, ghee, or a mixture of these 
(7-8), the four types of anointing the head of a patient preparatory to a dhara with takra, 
i.e., diluted buttermilk (9), the takradhara (10), vessels to be used for a dhara (11), the 
treatment of a patient after the application of a dhara (pascatkarman; 12), the effects of 
a takradhara (13) and of a dhara with sesamum oil and ghee (14), sneha and sveda (15- 
lb), the duration of-the treatment with dhara and the prescribed height of the suspended 
vessel (17-18), faulty applications of a dhara and the ways to remedy these (19-20), 
rules for the application of milk and dhanyamla to the body of a patient (21), the right 
periods of time for the treatment and when it should not be performed (22), the after- 
treatment (pascatkarman; 23-24), behavioral rules for a patient during the treatment 
(25-26), and indications for treatment with dhara (27). 

One of the trees said to be suitable for the construction of a dronl is called dola. 718 

(3) Information on the Rasasarasamcaya by Kalidasa is not available. 

The author 

No particulars are known about Kalidasa. He may be regarded as originating from Ker¬ 
ala on account of his mentioning a number of medicinal plants used in that region, and 
because he wrote the Dharakalpa, which describes a therapeutic procedure that has al¬ 
ways been in vogue there. He calls himself a devotee of Siva (20.24). 

Date 

As Kalidasa probably borrowed a formula from Sodhala, he is later than about 1200, 
and his reference to the disease called asthisrava, also mentioned in the Arogyacinta- 
mani, may indicate that he belongs to the same period as Damodara. A terminus ad 
quern cannot be determined, but his therapeutic procedures and materia may well con¬ 
firm that he belonged to the fourteenth century. 720 

Kalyanadasa 

Kalyanadasa was the author of the Sabdaratnapradlpa or RatnapradTpanighantu. 

This work is a homonymic lexicon, the catchwords being recorded in the alphabet¬ 
ical order of their first letters (from a to ksa). 

It was composed by Kalyanadasa, son of Namadeva and grandson of LaksmTdhara, 
who resided at Bahadurapura during the reign ofYadava Tulasldasa, son of Gopala and 
founder of that city, possibly towards the end of the thirteenth century. The work was 
written at the instance of the author’s guru, Kaslrama, a Sarasvata brahmana of Bha- 
radvajagotra and a renowned physician in Mathura, son of Mathuradasa and grandson 
of Gurudasa of Argala. 721 


Kanhadadeva 


Kanhadadeva, son of Padmanabha, wrote the Karmavipakasarasanigraha or Saragra- 
hakakarmavipaka in 1384. Karnasiinha, a minister of Durgasimha who was a son of 
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Bhupala, was the partner of the author. 722 

Kedarabhatta 


See: Vaidyaratna. 723 


Kesava 

Kesava was the author of the Siddhamantra , 724 a nighantu in 169 verses of diverse me¬ 
tres, called thus since, like a siddhamantra, in spite of its very small size, it is very ef¬ 
ficient in enabling one to know the power of drugs. 725 Kesava’s son, Vopadeva, wrote 
a commentary on it, called Siddhamantraprakasa 726 

Contents and special features 727 

The actions of a good number of drugs are described in a new way by Kesava, who 
concentrates on their effects on the dosas, leaving aside their rasa, vlrya and vipaka, 
which can be inferred 728 Though the most common type of nighantu usually speci¬ 
fies the rasa, vlrya and vipaka of a medicinal substance first, the effect on the dosas is 
mostly mentioned as well, together with a number of other properties. Bearing this in 
mind, the Siddhamantra is of a new type in exclusively taking notice of what is called 
the dosaprabhava and enlarging upon this subject, which makes it a very interesting 
work. 

The first nine verses, called navaslokl in the commentary, are, apart from the two in¬ 
troductory stanzas, concerned with a short exposition on the general principles adopted 
in the book. In verse five the author declares that his book will resolve the problems 
arising from the mutually conflicting views of Caraka, Susruta, and Kharanadi 729 con¬ 
cerning the actions of drugs. It can be concluded from verses six to eight 730 that fifty- 
seven types of drugs are distinguished in relation to their effects on the dosas. 731 A 
special category among the actions of drugs, as a result of which the dosas are neither 
alleviated nor provoked, but which may contribute to the one or the other outcome, 
depending on accompanying circumstances, is called udaslna. 732 

Verse nine gives the subjects of the eight vargas into which the treatise is divided: 
(1) vataghna varga, (2) pittaghnavarga, (3) kaphaghnavarga, (4) vatapittaghna varga, (5) 
kaphavataghnavarga, (6) kaphapittaghnavarga, (7) dosaghnavarga, (8) dosalavarga. 
These vargas list drugs with an action contrary to one (1-3), two (4-6) or all three 
dosas (7), whereas varga eight enumerates drugs provoking these. The treatise ends 
with a concluding verse and one containing information on the author. 733 

Kesava and the Siddhamantra are quoted by Sivadatta in his auto-commentary on 
the Sivakosa . 734 

An Ayurvedaprakasa by Panditakesava, who may or may not be the author of the 
Siddhamantra, is quoted by Hemadri. 735 

The author 

The last verse of the Siddhamantra reveals the author’s name, Kesava, and that of his 
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father, Mahadeva, the name of his teacher in medicine, Bhaskara, and finally that of 
the king by whom he was honoured, Simharaja. Additional information is given in his 
son’s commentary on this verse: Mahadeva was a brahmana, living in Maharastra; Bha¬ 
skara was a brahmana as well, living in Vedapura, 736 the capital of the country; Sim- 
haraja was the king of Dandaka. 737 


Date 

Since Kesava appears to have been the royal physician of Simharaja, who is usually 
identified with Simhana or Sirighana II, one of the Yadava kings of Devagiri, 738 who 
reigned from A.D. 1210 to A.D. 1247, 739 he lived during the first half of the thirteenth 
century. 740 


Laksmana Pandita 

Laksmana Pandita, a Jain, son of Vallabha, 741 was the author of the Vaidyavallabha . 742 
He wrote this workattherequestof Bukka II (1404-1406) of the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
to whom he was a personal physician (pranacarya). 743 

The Laksmanotsava 

The Laksmanotsava 744 is an encyclopaedic work on medicine 745 of about4,000 verses, 
arranged in sixty-four chapters, 746 and completed in A.D. 1449/50. 747 

Chapters one to twelve describe: (1) the genealogy of the author’s patron, 748 (2) 
anatomy (sarlra), (3) dinacarya, (4) rtucarya, (5) weights and measures (paribhasa), (6) 
the purification of the dhatus (dhatusodhana), (7) times for administering medicines 
(bhaisajyakaladinirupana), (8) dreams (svapnalaksana), (9) the examination of the 
pulse (nadlparlksa), (10) karmavipaka, (11) a list of diseases (sarvarogaganana), and 
(12) the aetiology of the diseases (sarvaroganidana). Chapters thirteen to fifty-nine 
deal with the diseases and their treatment, generally in agreement with Madhava’s 
order, but with the omission of chapters on apasmara, hrdroga, mutraghata, asmarl, 
udara, vrddhi, vidradhi, sarlravrana, sadyovrana, bhagna, nadlvrana, upadamsa, su- 
kadosa, amlapitta, and masurika. The last five chapters are about vajikarana, rasayana, 
pancakarman, dlpanapacanadi (technical terms for particular actions of medicines), 
and miscellaneous subjects (misrakavarga). 749 

Sources referred to in the introductory verses (1.39) are Atri, Bheda, Caraka, 
Nityanatha, Susruta, and Vagbhata. 

The Laksmanotsava is quoted in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma, Dattarama’s Br- 
hadrasarajasundara, 150 Camunda’s Jvaratimirabhaskara, and in the Yogaratnakara. 751 
It is referred to in Nidhi’s Yogasamuccaya. 

A Vaidyasarvasva is also ascribed to Laksmana, son of Amarasimha. 752 

Verses nine to thirty-nine of chapter one give a detailed genealogy of the author’s 
patron Laksmana, 753 a kayastha of the Mathura class, residing in Mathura, and a son 
of Amarasimha. 754 The stanzas in praise of this Laksmana mention that he had a tank 
(dlrghika) and a rest-house (dharmasala) constructed in Navagrama. 755 Laksmana’s fa- 
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ther, Amarasimha, held some high position at the court of Mahamandakhana, 756 a Sa- 
ka king (sakesa, sakottama), who was still reigning at Srlpatha 757 when the Laksma- 
notsava was composed. With regard to the authorship of the work, it appears that a 
certain Vedasarman, who derived his medical knowledge from an extensive work by 
Ksemasarman, 758 dictated it to one Purusottama who perhaps revised it. 759 Two more 
persons, courtiers of Laksmana, may have contributed to its composition. 760 

Lohata 

Lohata, son of Padma and pupil of Milharia, who wrote the Cikitsamrta, was the author 
of the Cikitsarnavasamhita 761 Since Milhana belongs to the first half of the thirteenth 
century, Lohata is somewhat later. 

The Madanapalanighantu 

The Madanapalanighantu 762 is also called Madanavinoda , 763 Madanavinodanigha- 
ntu, 764 Madanapalavinoda 765 Madanapalavinodanighantu 766 Madananighantu 767 
and probably Madanaratnanighantu 768 The work is attributed to king Madanapala 
who, according to tradition, wrote a number of treatises on various subjects. 769 It 
is said to have been popular in the Northwestern provinces of India up to relatively 
recent times. 770 771 

Contents 772 

This nighantu contains 1,466 verses, 773 arranged in thirteen vargas 774 The medically 
relevant verses are mostly slokas, whereas the introductory and concluding stanzas, as 
well as the first and the last ones of the majority of the vargas, are for the greater part in 
a longermetre. The verse at the end of the vargas is similar in most of them, ascribes the 
authorship to king Madana, and gives the name of the varga. The introductory verses 
praise Visnu, Ganesa, Siirya and Kasiraja, while the first verse of the remaining var¬ 
gas extols Visnu or Krsna in beautiful language. The work ends with a genealogy of 
Madanapala (13.92-98), followed by the standard verse concluding a varga, and, fi¬ 
nally, a verse with the date of composition. 

The text of the treatise enumerates the synonyms of medicinal substances to¬ 
gether with their properties, 775 while at the end various other subjects are dealt 
with, as is usual in a nighantu. The contents are as follows: (1) abhayadivarga, 
vegetable drugs, beginning with harltakl (abhaya); (2) sunthyadivarga, spices and 
condiments, including the types of salt, etc.; (3) sugandhidravyavarga, fragrant 
substances; (4) suvarnadivarga, metals, minerals, gems, etc.; (5) vatadivarga, trees; 
(6) phaladivarga, fruits; (7) sakavarga, vegetables; (8) panlyadigunavarga, liquids; (9) 
iksukadirasavarnana, products of the sugarcane and related substances, together with 
honey; (10) dhanyagunavarnana, grains and pulse; (11) dhanyakrtannadinamavarga, 
prepared foods; (12) mainsavarga, the flesh of various animals; (13) misrakavarga, on 
dinacarya, rtucarya, and related subjects. 

The Madanapalanighantu is quoted in the Ayurvedabdhisara , Bhavamisra’s gloss- 
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es on the Bhavaprakasa, Jnarasaramasarman’s Anupanadarpana , KasTrama’s commen¬ 
tary on the Sarngadharasamhita, Chalari Nrsimha’s Smrtyarthasagara, 776 Kaslrama’s 
commentary on the Sarngadharasamhita , 777 Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratna- 
samuccaya , 778 the Rajanighantu, the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Brhannigha- 
nturatnakara, Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentary on his Dravyagunasutra , Sivadatta’s 
auto-commentary on the Sivakosa , 779 Sri vallabhagani’s commentary on Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhanacintamani 780 and Nighantusesa, Trimalla’s Yogatarahgini , Vaidyaraja’s Su- 
khabodha, and Vallabhabhatta’s commentary on the Jvaratrisatl It was one of thesou- 
rces of Raghunathajl’s Nighantusamgraha, of the chapters on materia medica of Toda- 
ra’s Ayurvedasaukhya, the nighantu section of Trimalla’s Brhadyogatarahginl, and the 
Sataslokl of Trimalla. 781 

Special features 

Noteworthy names of drugs found in the Madanapalanighantu are: 782 ahiphena 
(opium; 1.345), akasavalll (1.262), 783 alluka (6.66), 784 amrta(phala) (6.59-60), 785 
anjlra (6.67), 786 aramasltala(1.311), 787 asthisrhkhalika (7.83), 788 balamota(1.315), 789 
bhaiiga (1.333), 790 cauhara (2.35), 791 chilihintha (1.346), 792 citrakandaka (7.79), 793 
dindisa (7.32), 794 elaphala (6.65), 795 gandadurva (1.336), 796 ghanagamabhava(valll) 
(7.58), 797 jasada (4.12), 798 jayapala (1.114), 799 kaliiiga (different from kutaja; 7.9), 800 
kancanl (1.334), 801 kancuka (7.86), 802 kapitthapattrl (6.92), 803 karmaranga (6.85), 804 
keyura (different from hrlvera; 7.95), 805 kharbuja (6.53-54), 806 khasatila (1.344), 807 
kiiikinl (6.43), 808 kolasimbl (7.33), 809 kubjaka (3.88), 810 kukkuradru (1.312), 811 
kumarl (1.331), 812 kutlra (7.52-53), 813 laghudraksa (6.5), 814 madhukarkatika (6. 
79), 815 mamsarohinl (1.320), 816 parpatT (3.71), 817 phoga (7.42), 818 rajapatolika 
(7.45), 819 samlsika (5.66), 820 saramla (6.83), 821 silemanl (6.21), 822 sindun (3. 
106), 823 sthulakanda (7.88), 824 svetavartaku (7.24), 825 tirigicchi (5.63), 826 tumbl, 
mista (7.10), 827 tuiituka (different from syonaka; 7.57), 828 vallakanda (7.59), 829 
vandhyakarkotakl (1.273-274), 830 vasantl (3.91), 831 vatapattrl (1.26), 832 visatinduka 
(6.40-42), 833 and vusa (3.98). 834 

Especially to be noted is the presence of bhaiiga, khasatila, ahiphena, and jasada 835 
in this list. Moreover some drugs are mentioned which were also included in Vopade- 
va’s Hrdayadlpaka: asthisamharaka (1.321), hijjala (5.19), babula (5.33; = babbula), 
karanjl (5.62; = karanjika), andjalakanda (7.89). 836 

The author 

The works attributed to Madanapala were probably not written by this person of 
royal lineage himself, but under his patronage by authors who are only partially 
known. One of these was Visvesvara Bhatta (1360-1390), 837 who composed the 
Madanaparijata , a treatise on dharmasastra, sometimes ascribed to Madanapala, 838 
and the Maharnava. 839 This Gunakara Visvesvara, son of Vacaspati (author of the 
Atahkadarpana on the Madhavanidana) y may have composed the Madanapalanighantu 
or have assisted Madanapala in writing it. 840 

The genealogy of Madanapala can be reconstructed from verses at the end of 
the Madanavinoda . 841 Madanapala was a younger brother of Sahajapala; both were 
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sons of Sadharana, 842 son of Hariscandra, son of Bharahapala, 843 son of Ratnapala. 
Madanapala was the father of two sons, who are both credited with a medical treatise; 
a paediatric text, Sisuraksaratna , 844 is ascribed to the elder, Prthvlmalla, and the 
Mabarnava 845 to the younger, called Mandhatar. The descent of Madanapala is 
confirmed by the introductory verses of the Sisuraksaratna where, however, Saha- 
japala has remained unmentioned. 846 The genealogy can be supplemented by data 
from the Rasaratnapradipa by Ramaraja, son of Ratnapala, a descendant of Madana. 
The introductory verses of this treatise state that Madana, son of Sadharana, son of 
Haricandra, had two elder brothers, Laksmanasiinha, the eldest, and Sahajapala. 847 

Madanapala belonged to the family of Taka or Taka kings, 848 who ruled in 
Kastha 849 on the Yamuna, to the north of Delhi. 850 Madanapala’s viruda was 
kataramalla. 851 

Date 

The last verse gives the date of composition of the work: Monday, 8 January 1375. 852 

Madhavakavi 

Madhavakavi was the author of the Madbavadravyaguna , also called Bbavasvabba- 
vavada . 853 ’ 854 

Contents 

This treatise, containing 866 verses, 855 is mainly about the medicinal qualities of di¬ 
etetic substances. It does not list their synonyms, but a number of drugs are also dealt 
with in its first chapter. The sources of the work are enumerated in two verses found 
only at the end of one of the MSS. 856 These sources are Bheda, Caraka, Haricandra, 
Harlta, Parasara, Susruta, Vagbhata, and Vaideha. 

Madhava’s Dravyaguna is divided into the considerable number of twenty-nine 
chapters (varga). 857 It is closely related to Cakrapani’s Dravyaguna and shares a large 
number of verses with that treatise, at least a quarter according f my provisional 
estimate, though also many differences can be noted. Madhava’s text is larger than 
that by Cakrapani with regard to the number of verses and the number of chapters. 
Cakrapani’s dhanyavarga was, for example, broken up by Madhava into a sali-, 
kudhanya- and simbidhanyavarga, the mamsavarga into a mamsa- and matsyavarga, 
and the madyavarga into a madya-, kanjika-, and mutravarga. Madhava’s large first 
chapter on drugs (vividhausadhivarga) is absent from Cakra’s text, as well as the 
srestha- 858 and the rasavarga. 

The arrangement of the drugs in the first chapter has been influenced by the Su- 
srutasambita and Vagbhata’s Astahgasamgraha according to P.V. Sharma, 859 who also 
suggested that Madhava has borrowed from the Sodhalanigbantu. 860 

Madhava’s Dravyaguna became a well-known work, as appears from its being 
quoted in Adhamalla’s DTpika on the Sarhgadbarasatnhita, 861 Hemadri’s Ayurve- 
darasayana, 862 Krsnadatta’s commentary on Trimalla’s SataslokJ 863 Laksmlrama’s 
commentary on the Siddhabbesajamanimala , Niscala’s Ratnaprabba 864 Sivada- 
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sasena’s Tattvacandrika 865 and commentary on Cakrapani’s Dravyaguna 866 and 
Vopadeva’s Siddhamantraprakasa. 867 P.V. Sharma 868 claims that the Madhavadravya¬ 
guna is copiously quoted by Sivadatta Misra in his auto-commentary on the Sivakosa; 
this, however, is an error, for these quotations are from the Paryayaratnamala. 869 
Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda quotes, without naming Madhava as his source, a portion 
of a well-known verse from the Madhavadravyaguna in his commentary on the Ama- 
rakosa 870 One of the verses of Madhavakavi’s work (sakavarga 29) attained great 
popularity and has been quoted by many commentators. 871 The whole of Madhava’s 
text was incorporated in Todarananda’s Ayurvedasaukhya 812 

Special features 

Noteworthy is the description of the following drugs: jayapala (vividhausadhi 28), bha- 
iiga (vividhausadhi 63), 873 aphOka, i.e., opium (vividhausadhi 110), 874 khasatila, i.e., 
poppy seeds (vividhausadhi 111), sataluka (phala 10), 875 madhukarkatika (phala 30), 
a variety of date called silemanl (phala 46), 876 amrtaphala (phala 62), hastikarkotaka 
(saka 31), 877 and pinyakl (saka 67). 878 

The author 

Until comparatively recent times it was often supposed that one and the same author, 
called Madhava, was responsible for the composition of the Rogaviniscaya and the 
Dravyaguna , while, moreover, Dravyaguna and Bhavasvabhava were regarded as dif¬ 
ferent works. 879 N.N. Das Gupta (1936-37: 155) on the other hand, regarded, long 
ago, the Bhavasvabhava as written by a Madhava who was later than the author of 
the Rogaviniscaya. The edition of the text by P.V. Sharma has dissolved the confu¬ 
sion and uncertainty, making it clear that Madhavadravyaguna and Bhavasvabhava are 
two titles of the same work by an author who calls himself Madhavakavi. P.V. Sharma 
also tried to reconstruct the genealogy of the author of the Madhavadravyaguna. He 
supposed thatTh. Aufrecht 880 had described Madhava, author of the Dravyaguna, as 
the son of Cakradatta, grandson of Srlkanthadatta, and father of Purusottama, but this 
is a wrong interpretation, since Aufrecht refers in this way to the genealogy of Puru¬ 
sottama, author of a Dravyaguna. 881 P.V. Sharma, proceeding on this wrong track, ob¬ 
served that Aufrecht’s data are confirmed by a MS of Purusottama’s Dravyaguna, 882 
in which the author calls himself son of Madhava, grandson of Cakradatta, and great- 
grandson of the Srlkanthadatta who wrote commentaries on the samgraha’s of Vrnda 
and Madhavakara. It is extremely unlikely that Purusottama’s father was the author of 
the Madhavadravyaguna, for Purusottama, who eulogizes Srlkanthadatta, would not 
have remained silent about his father’s well-known work. Moreover, the number of 
authors called Madhava is exceedingly large. It must accordingly be concluded that 
no details concerning Madhavakavi are known. His title kavi may, if interpreted as an 
abbreviation of Kaviraja, indicate that he belonged to Bengal. 883 

Date 

One of the MSS utilized by P.V. Sharma for his edition of the Madhavadravyaguna was 
copied in 1452. 884 The quotations by Vopadeva and Hemadri indicate that the treatise 
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was known in the second half of the thirteenth century. Niscalakara was also acquainted 
with Madhava’s Dravyaguna, which establishes that it was written before 1150-1200. 
If it is accepted that Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda knew the work and quoted from it, the 
date of its composition is earlier than 1159/60. 885 Due to its affinity with Cakrapani’s 
Dravyaguna , which may have been one of its main sources, it cannot be earlier than 
the third quarter of the eleventh century. 

P.V. Sharma claims that Madhavakavi’s work dates from about 1250. 886 He dis¬ 
regards the quotation by Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda 887 and bases his date on the fol¬ 
lowing arguments. Firstly, many verses from Madhava’s work tally with verses from 
the Sodhalanighantu. As admitted by P.V. Sharma himself, it is also possible that both 
authors derived their information from a common source or that Sodhala borrowed 
from Madhava. 888 Secondly, he applies the genealogy of Purusottama, son of Madhava 
and great-grandson of Srlkanthadatta, to the establishment of the date of Madhavakavi. 
Since he places Srlkanthadatta in the early thirteenth century, he regards Madhavakavi 
as belonging to a later part of the same century. 889 As already discussed, this line of 
reasoning is unacceptable. Thirdly, P.V. Sharma adduces internal evidence to corrobo¬ 
rate his chronology. This evidence, consisting of the description of jayapala, bhaiiga, 
aphuka and silemanl (kharjurika) in the Bhavasvabhava , cannot be regarded as deci¬ 
sive, because bhaiiga is prescribed by Vaiigasena and aphuka is found in Sodhala’s 
Gadanigraha . 89 ° Moreover, the external evidence is strongly in support of an earlier 
date. 891 

Commentary 

A commentary, called Vaidyavallabha, 892 on the Bhavasvabhava was written by 
Meghadeva, son of Ravinabha. 893 This commentator ascribes the work to Madhava- 
kara and states at the end of each varga that the explanations, proposed by Meghadeva, 
son of Ravinabha, were redacted by IndumatT, whom Cordier 894 inclined to identify 
with Indu, the commentator on Vagbhata’s works. 

The authorities quoted by Meghadeva are: agamikah, Candrika (= Nyayacandrika), 
Devaraja, Gadadhara, Gayacandra (= Gayadasa), Gayin, Jejjata, Kharanada, Krsasu- 
sruta , Nala, Sarasvatanighantu , Vapyacandra, Visnugupta, and Yogaratna. Since Aru- 
nadatta 895 was also among Meghadeva’s sources, his date cannot be earlier than the 
second half of the twelfth century. The reference to the Sarasvatanighantu may mean 
that he is much later. 


Mahesvara 

Mahesvara, the author of the Visvaprakasa , Sabdabhedaprakasa, and a lost Sahasa- 
hkacarita , 896 is credited with a Cikitsamava. 897 

Mahesvara, who wrote his Visvaprakasa in 1111/12, records in its introduction that 
he is a son of Sri Brahma or Brahma and a grandson of the physician Krsna. Among his 
ancestors are the physician Kesava, Vacaspati, the physician Damodara, the physician 
Srlkrsna who was attached to the royal court at Gadhipura, and Haricandra 898 who was 
the court physician to Sahasanka and the author of a commentary on the Carakasain- 
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hita . 899 

A medical author called Mahesvara is quoted in Herambasena’s Gudbabodba- 
kasaipgraha, Kavikanthahara’s Prayogaratnakara, and (as Mahesvara) in Madhava 
Kaviraja’s Mugdhabodha. 


Milhana 

Milhana compiled his extensive Cikitsamrta at Delhi in 1224, during the reign of 
Sams-ud-Dln Iltutmish. He wrote it for his pupils Gangadhara, son of Devesvara, 
and Lohata, 900 son of Padma, being encouraged by Madana (or Madhava) of Agrota 
family, the guru of Arjunavarman, king of Malwa. Milhana was the son of Ku- 
loddhara of the Jayasa family, a branch of the royal family of Surasena; it came from 
Tribhuvanagiri, founded by Tribhuvanapala. 901 

An unspecified Cikitsamrta is quoted in the Bhesajjamanjusasannaya , Govindase- 
na’s ParibhasapradTpa, and Vacaka Dlpacandra’s Langhanapathyanirnaya. 902 

Momahana 

Momahana was the author of the Momabanavilasa, a treatise of 8,000 verses, 903 ar¬ 
ranged in eleven chapters (adhikara), on aphrodisiacs, gynaecology, and obstetrics. 

The chapters deal with (1) sukravrddhikarausadhadi; (2) sukrastambhakausadha; 
(3) liiigavrddhidardhya; (4) lihgastabdhakarakausadha; (5) sandhatvanasakausadha; 
(6) vandhyatvanasakausadha, garbharaksartham mantrausadhaprayogah, bhagasam- 
kocavidhi, strlrogacikitsadi; (7) balarogacikitsopayogyausadhamantradi; (8) balagra- 
hacikitsa; (9) and (10) dakinlcikitsadi; (11) balagrahadinivaranartham katipayama- 
ntrokti, mahesvaradidhupanirmanavidhi. 904 

Momahana was a son of Prayagadasa, a ksatriya of Kalpi, and a grandson of 
Harivaghala. 905 

The Momahauavilasa was composed in 1411/12, during the reign of Mahmud 
Shah, the son of Flruz Shah Tughluq (1351-1388). 906 

The Kaksaputa by Siddha Nagarjuna 

The Kaksaputa, 907 ascribed to Siddha Nagarjuna, is a Tantric treatise on satkarman. 908 
Contents 909 

The work consists of more than 500 verses and some prose, 910 arranged in twenty 
chapters (patala). The subjects are listed in chapter one: vasya, 911 akarsana, stambha, 
moha, uccata, marana, vidvesa, vyadhikarana, 912 pasusasyarthanasana, 913 kautuka, 
indrajala, yaksinlmantrasadhana, cetaka, 914 anjana, divya, adrsya, padukagati, 
gutika, 915 khecaratva, 916 mrtasamjlvana, 917 etc. (l.llcd-13)- 918 

The titles of the chapters are: (1) mantrasadhana (111 verses); (2) sarvavasl- 
karana 919 (47 verses); (3) rajavasTkarana 920 (25 verses); (4) strlvasyadidravana (73 
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verses); (5)pativasya 921 (21 verses); (6)akarsana 922 (13 verses); (7)gatistambhana 923 
(65 verses); (8) sainyastambhana 924 (21 verses); (9) mohana and uccatana 925 (30 
verses); (10) marana 926 (20 verses); (11) vidvesana 927 (61 verses); (12) kautuka 928 
(21 verses); (13) indrajalavidyasadhana 929 (75 verses); (14) yaksinlsadhana 930 (33 
verses); (15) sarvanjanadinidhidarsana 931 (48 verses); (16) nidhivaslkarana 932 (10 
verses); (17) adrsyakarana 933 (42 verses); (18) padukasadhana 934 (15 verses); (19) 
kalavancana (28 verses); (20) sarvasamkhyasadhana (69 verses). 935 

Of some interest with regard to medicine are two parts of chapter eleven which deal 
with procedures bringing about disease in adversaries (among the disorders mentioned 
are luta, a type of ulcer, galatkustha, a form of leprosy, and padasamkoca, a contracture 
of the feet), and one section of chapter nineteen which describes signs of impending 
death (mrtyulaksanajnana). 

The author informs us in the first chapter (6-9) that his treatise is an extract from 
earlier works: 936 Sambhava , 937 Yamala, Maula, Kauleya , Bamaratantra? 38 Svaccha- 
ndatantra 939 Kakula, 940 Sauca, Rajatantra 941 Amitesvaratantra 942 Uddlsatantra , 
Vatulatantra, 943 Ucchista 944 Siddhisabaratantra, 945 Kink ini , 946 Merutantra, 941 Kaka- 
candesvarlmatatantra 948 Saki nit antra , 949 Bakinitantra, 950 Raudra, Anugrahanigra- 
ha, 951 Kautuka, Salyatantra, 952 Kriyakalagunottara, Haramekhalakagrantha , Indraja- 
la , 953 Rasarnava, Atbarvana 954 Mahaveda, 955 Carvaka, and Garudatantra 956 

The Merutantra is referred to again in the body of the work (1.16; 8.9). Authorities 
mentioned are Bhanusuta (1.56, 57, 59) and Somadevaguru (1.55). 

P. Cordier asserted that the Kaksaputa quotes the Rudrayamala 951 

Mantras abound in the Kaksaputa 958 

The Kaksaputa is quoted by Todara; 959 it is referred to in Srldasapandita’s 
commentary on the Astaiigahrdayasamhita 961 The Rasendramahgala mentions the 
Kaksaputa and may contain verses from it. Many later works contain extracts from 
the Kaksaputa 961 

The Kaksaputa is closely related to the Mantrakhanda of Nityanatha’s Rasaratna- 
kara 962 

The author and his date 

The date of Siddha Nagarjuna, whose name does not occur in the body of the work, 963 
has been discussed elsewhere. 964 Since the Kakacandesvarlmat at antra, one of the 
sources of the Kaksaputa, refers to (Siddha) Nagarjuna as an ancient authority, this 
Kaksaputa cannot possibly have been composed by the latter. The text is later than the 
twelfth century, the period to which the KakacandesvarTmatatantra is usually assigned 
and earlier than Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya, which quotes it. 965 

The YogaratnamaJa by Nagarjuna 

The YogaratnamaJa 966 or Ascaryaratnamala, 961 ascribed to Nagarjuna, 968 is of some 
medical interest, though it is chiefly a Tantric text dealing with magic. 
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Contents 969 

The treatise consists of 140 polished verses 970 in arya metre 971 about a large number of 
subjects 972 belonging to what is called satkarman in Tantrism. Most of the stanzas de¬ 
scribe procedures enabling one to achieve extraordinary aims, but the healing of bodily 
disorders also forms an integral part of the work. 

Some of the topics are: vasya (subjugation; 3-6); vidvesana (sowing dissension; 
7-10); uccatana (eradication; 11-14); purusantardhana (rendering oneself invisible; 
25-30); kautuhala (the production of unusual phenomena; 31-38); agnistambha 
(the quenching of fire; 39-42); sastrastambha (making weapons harmless; 55-58); 
akalagrahana (causing solar and lunar eclipses; 63-67); mrtasamjlvana (making dead 
animals alive again; 135), etc. Subjects pertaining more or less to medicine are: 
lomasatana (the removal of hair; 51 -54); visapahara (counteracting poisons; 73-76); 
visamajvarapahara (counteracting irregular fever; 77-78); vandhyaputrajanana (mak¬ 
ing a barren woman give birth to a son; 85-86); vandhyakarana (producing sterility 
in a woman; 89-92); liiigavrddhi (increasing the size of the male organ; 93-96); 
sukrastambha (delaying ejaculation; 97-100); yonisulakarana (causing pain in the 
female organs; 101); kusthakarana (causing kustha to appear; 102); 973 garbhastambha 
(preventing delivery in a pregnant woman; 106); vrscikavisapahara (counteracting 
the effects of a scorpion-bite; 108—111); bhagasamkocana (healing wounds of the 
female organs; 121); bhagodghatana (making the vagina accessible or inaccessible to 
the male; 122); bhagapravaha (causing bleeding from the female organs; 123). 

Some of the recipes bear names, e.g., kalpalalana (26) andrenuraja (121). 

At the end of the work the author, who calls himself Nagarjuna, 974 declares that he 
composed it from what he heard from his guru and learnt from other sastras. He adds 
that he tested all the recipes and found them effective. 975 

Special features 

Noteworthy names of medicinal plants are: ahaka (62), 976 matulanl (69), 977 sasar'ika 
(23), 978 sasija (39), 979 stabdha (34), 980 and sula (96). 981 . 

The author and his date 

The name of the author’s guru, Bhaskara, may be hidden in a pun in the first 
verse, where he is compared to the sun (bhaskara). P.V. Sharma, who accepts this 
interpretation, 982 regards him as identical with the Bhaskara who was the father and 
teacher of Sodhala 983 and also the teacher of Kesava, which makes the Nagarjuna 
who wrote the work a contemporary of these two (twelfth to thirteenth centuries) 984 
and distinct from Siddha Nagarjuna. 985 Since Gunakara wrote his commentary on the 
Yogaratnamala in 1239/40, the work is earlier than that date. 

Commentary 

A commentary (vivrti) 986 on Nagarjuna’s Yogaratnamala was written by Gunakara, 987 
a Svetambara monk, who made use of more elaborate works of predecessors, as indi¬ 
cated by himself. 988 The commentary was composed in 1239/40. 989 The only sources 
referred to are a Kosa (ad 12), a Dra vyaguna (ad 44), and a Paryaya (ad 35). 
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Local names of medicinal plants found in it are: bariara (ad 85; = bala), bhela (ad 
63; = bhaliatakablja), bodatharl (ad 111;= stabdha), bod! kahlarl (ad 34; = stabdha = 
sravanika = mundl), gojibhl (ad 78; = naginl=go vatsa), 990 iriguva (ad 26; = ihgudl), 991 
jethlmadhu (ad 85; = madhuyasti), kakahl (ad 59; = hrlblja = balakablja), 992 kakahl 
(ad 85; = atibala), 993 kariharl (ad 12 and 23; = halinl = langall), 994 thohari (ad 76 and 
100; = vajrl = snuhl). 995 Other words of local origin are: surama and rasavata (ad 23 
and 29; = sroto’njana), anasala, the word for bhunaga(an earthworm) in Saurastra, and 
kecuva, the word used for that animal in Kanyakubja. As most of these words are said 
to be current in Gujarat, the commentator may have resided in that region for a long 
time. 996 

A Gunakara is quoted by Gopaladasa," 7 Naganatha, 998 Niscalakara, 999 Va- 
caspati, 1000 and Vijayaraksita. 1001 The quotations by Niscalakara and Vijayaraksita 
cannot be traced in the commentary on the Yogaratnamala and may derive from a 
commentary on the Cai'akasamhita 1002 by a Gunakara who evidently was a different 
person, since he lived a long time before his namesake. 1003 

The Sisuraksaiatna by Prthvlmalla 

The Sisuraksaiatna , 1004 also called Balacikitsa, 1005 is a work by Prthvlmalla, the elder 
brother of Mandhatar and son of Madanapala. 

Contents 

The Sisuraksaiatna is a treatise on kaumarabhrtya in three chapters (prakasa): (1) 
garbhinlgarbharaksanirupana, on prenatal care, especially on rituals to be observed 
during each month of pregnancy; (2) balakaraksanirupana, chiefly on balagrahas 
and the contrivances for averting their attacks; (3) vaidyakoktausadhadinirupana, on 
children’s diseases and their treatment. 

Sources, mentioned in the introduction, are the Prayogasara 1006 and Susruta. The 
Bhavisyottara is referred to at the beginning of chapter one. Chapter two indicates that 
the author borrowed from the Kriyakalagunottara, NarayanTya and Prayogasara Chap¬ 
ter three contains the Sltalastakafrom the Skandapurana. 

Prthvlmalla and his work are quoted in the Paiaturamapratapa , a work belonging 
to the sixteenth century. 1007 

Special features 

The order of the diseases in chapter three is not in conformity with the Madhavanidana\ 
moreover, antravrddhi, kuranda and vradhma are regarded as three separate nosologi¬ 
cal entities. 1008 

The author and his date 

The genealogy of Prthvlmalla is recorded in the introductory verses. 1009 

Prthvlmalla’s father, Madanapala, wrote his Madanavinoda in 1375, which implies 
that the Sisuraksaiatna can be assigned to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 1010 
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Purusottama 

Purusottama, son of Madhava, grandson of Cakradatta, great-grandson of Srlka- 
nthadatta, wrote a Dravyaguna. 

Purusottama states that his great-grandfather was the author of the second part of 
the Madhukosa and of the VyakhyakusumavalT, which establishes that he lived about 
A.D. 1200.'°" 


Rariakakesarin 

Rariakakesarin was the author of a Rugnadlpika or Yogadlpika. 1012 

The Ratnakutuhala 

The anonymous Ratnakutuhala was composed in 1442. 10,3 

Sarhgadhara 

The Sarhgadharasamhita by Sarhgadhara 10,4 has an important place in Sanskrit medi¬ 
cal literature of the mediaeval period and became a popular work, which can be inferred 
from its inclusion in the minor triad of authoritative works called Laghutrayl 101 5 The 
changes in the theory and practice of Indian medicine since the days of the early sarn- 
hitas are faithfully reflected in it, especially the increasing influence of alchemy, while 
moreover the examination of the pulse is described for the first time in this treatise. 

Contents 

The work consists of 2,421 verses arranged in three sections (khanda) and thirty-two 
chapters, though the author himself states 10,6 that it contains 2,600 verses in thirty- 
two chapters. The first section (piirvakharida) has 453 verses in seven chapters, the sec¬ 
ond (madhyamakhanda) 1,284»/2 verses in twelve, and the third (uttarakhanda) 6831/2 
verses in thirteen chapters. Part of the colophons, especially those of Kaslrama’s com¬ 
mentary, also use the terms sutrasthana, 10,7 sarlrasthana 1018 and cikitsasthana, 1019 in 
agreement with the work being a samhita. 1020 A short table of contents is found in the 
first chapter. 1021 

I. Purvakharida. (1) The paribhasa chapter deals with some basic concepts (3-5), 
the contents of the work (7-13ab), weights and measures (14cd-44ab), basic rules re¬ 
garding the preparation of medicines, the time of collection of fresh drugs and the parts 
of the plants to be used (44cd-62ab). 1022 (2) The bhaisajyakhyanaka chapter describes 
the five times of the day at which medicines should be taken (1-12), the concepts of 
rasa, guna, vlrya, vipaka and prabhava (13-24ab), the relations between the dosas and 
the seasons (24cd-30ab), and various causes of disequilibrium of the dosas (30cd- 
36ab). (3) The nadlparlks.adi vidhi chapter is about the examination of the pulse (1 -9ab) 
and on prognostic signs (9cd-26). 1023 (4) The dlpanapacana chapter contains defini¬ 
tions of a series of terms designating drug actions. 1024 (5) The kaladikakhyana chap- 
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ter is about anatomy; 1025 it describes a series of bodily structures, beginning with the 
seven kalas (l-7ab), and proceeds with the seven receptacles (asaya; 7cd-10), seven 
dhatus (11-12), malas (13-15), upadhatus (16-18), seven layers of the skin (19-22), 
dosas (23-36ab), snayus and related structures (36cd-38ab), siras (38cd-39ab), pesls 
(39cd-40ab), randhras (40cd-42), phupphusa and other viscera (43-45ab), the male 
genitals and the heart (45cd-47ab), and some more general subjects like respiration 
(48cd-50ab), ayus (50cd-51), etc. The chapter ends with verses on the evolution of the 
universe (srstikrama) according to Samkhya views (55-73). (6) The aharadigati chap¬ 
ter is concerned with physiology (l-14ab), rules for the administration of medicines 
to children and related matter (14cd-20), the constitutions (21-24ab), and finally the 
characteristics of nidra, mQrcha, bhranti, tandra, glani, alasyajrrnbha, ksuta and udgara 
(24cd-29ab). (7) The rogaganana chapter enumerates the diseases recognized by Sa- 
rhgadhara and their several types (1-204). 

II. The Madhyamakhanda deals with the various pharmaceutical preparations 
and contains a great number of formulae. (1) The svarasadikalpana chapter defines 
a svarasa, describes the way it should be prepared, and gives many examples (2- 
20). It proceeds in the same way with the variety of svarasa prepared by means of 
putapaka (21-43ab). 1026 (2) The first part of this kvathadikalpana chapter (1-149) 
is on kvathas; 1027 it also enumerates the drugs belonging to two ganas, namely 
the vlratarvadigana (102cd-104ab) and the varunadigana (128-129). The second 
part deals with the preparations called pramathya (150-151), yavagu (152-153), 
yusa (154-156), pana (157-158), usnodaka (159-160), kslrapaka (161—164ab), an- 
naprakriya (164cd-166ab), vilepl (166cd-167ab), peya and yusa (167cd-169ab), and 
manda (169cd-175ab). (3) The phantadikalpana chapter describes the preparations 
called phanta (1-8) and mantha (9-Bab). (4) The himakalpana chapter is about 
himas (l-9ab). (5) The kalkakalpana chapter is concerned with kalkas (l-29ab). (6) 
The curnakalpana chapter (l-65ab) deals mainly with curnas, 1028 but has also verses 
on anupana (4-5), on some groups of drugs (16cd-19ab: jlvanlyagana; 19cd-20: 
astakavarga) and on ksara (24-25). (7) The gutikakalpana chapter describes gutikas, 
modakas and vatakas, which are closely related types of preparation (1-105). 1029 (8) 
The avalehakalpana chapter is about avalehas (l-89ab). 1030 (9) The ghrtatailakalpana 
chapter is concerned with snehapaka (l-19ab), various types of medicated ghees 
(19cd-92) and oils (93-210), and also has some verses on madhusukta (178cd-180). 
(10) The samdhanakalpana chapter is about preparations made by way of fermentation 
(samdhana), i.e., the types called asava and arista 1031 (2-3), sldhu, etc. (4), sura, etc. 
(5-6), varunl (7ab), sukta (7cd-10), tusambu, sauvlra, kanjika andsandakl (11-12). 
A number of asavas (13-38) 1032 and aristas (39-92) are described. (11) The dha- 
tusodhanamararia chapter describes the purification (sodhana) and killing (marana) 
of metals and a number of other inorganic substances. After enumerating the seven 
metals (dhatu) distinguished by Sariigadhara, namely gold, silver, brass (ara), copper, 
lead (naga), tin (vanga) and iron (tlksria), and describing their purification (1-4), the 
killing of each of these metals is dealt with (5-53ab). This is followed by a section 
on the seven upadhatus, which are mineral substances consisting of (53cd-54ab) 
maksika (pyrites), tutthaka (sulphate of copper), abhra (mica), nllanjana (stibnite 
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or antimonite, Sb 2 S 3 ), sila (= manahsila, i.e., realgar, AS 2 S 2 ), alaka (= haritala, i.e., 
orpiment, AS 2 S 3 ) and rasaka (calamine, i.e., an ore of zinc). Procedures leading to 
the purification and killing of these substances are described (54cd-76ab), followed 
by the procedure aiming at the release of the essence of the metals (and upadhatus), 
the so-called sattvanirgama (76cd-78). The third part of this chapter is concerned 
with the purification and killing of some (semi)precious stones (79-92ab). It ends 
with the purification of bitumen (silajatu; 92cd-99ab), the preparation of rust of iron 
(maridura; 99cd-101ab) and finally caustics (ksara; 101cd-104). (12) The rasakalpana 
chapter mainly deals with mercurial preparations. It opens with a verse in praise of 
mercury (1), mentions its synonyms (2) and enumerates nine metals (3-4ab), i.e., the 
seven metals mentioned in chapter eleven, together with bell-metal (kamsyaka) and 
magnetic oxide of iron (kantaloha). This is followed by the purification of mercury 
(4cd-l 3ab), sulphur (gandhaka; 13cd-15ab) and cinnabar (darada; 15cd-16ab), and 
the extraction of mercury from the last substance of these three (16cd-17). The nine 
poisons and seven secondary poisons are enumerated (18-20ab), and the so-called 
mukhakarana of mercury is dealt with, which consists of procedures rendering it 
capable of ‘eating’ other substances (20cd-24); after this mukhakarana it is called 
chinnapaksa, which means that it is now regarded as a bird whose wings have been 
clipped. The chapter goes on with the description of gandhaka jarana, i.e., the digestion 
of sulphur by mercury (25-29ab) and various procedures for the killing of mercury 
(29cd-41). The remaining part of the chapter consists of recipes for a number of 
rasausadhas against various diseases (42-289). 1033 It ends with some verses on the 
purification of jaipala (290) and poisons (291-294), which may be later additions 
because the commentators are silent on them. 

III. The Uttarakhanda is about paficakarman (chapters 1-8 ) 1034 and allied subjects 
(chapters 9-13). Its thirteen chapters deal with: (1) sneha (l-34ab); (2) sveda (1-35), 
said to be of four types: tapa-, usma-, upanaha-, and dravasveda; (3) vamana (1-33); 
(4) virecana (l-48ab); 1035 ( 5) basti, especially the type called anuvasana (1-51); 
( 6 ) niruha (1-34); (7) uttarabasti (l-16ab); ( 8 ) nasya and sirovirecana (1-63); (9) 
dhumapana (1-25); (10) gandOsa and kavala (1—21ab); (11) lepa and some other 
subjects; this is a long chapter of 152 verses containing many prescriptions, among 
which are recipes for increasing the size of the penis (lingavrddhi), tightening the 
vagina (yonisainkoca); sirobasti and karnapurana are also dealt with in this chapter; 
(12) sonitasrava, i.e., bloodletting (1-45); (13) netrakarman, i.e., the application 
of medicinal preparations to the eyes; this long chapter of 128 verses is concerned 
with seven main types of preparation applied to the eyes: seka ( 2 - 12 ab), ascyotana 
(12cd-21ab), pindf (21cd-30ab), bidala (30cd-37), tarpana (38-52ab), putapaka 
(52cd-61), and afijana (62-74); it also contains recipes for vartis (75-87ab), and ends 
with those for rasakriyas and some afijanas (87cd-124). 1036 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to Sarngadhara or his samhita are: 
Aghoranatha’s commentary on his Bhisaksarvasva , the Amitasagara and Jnarasara- 
ma’s version of this work, the Arogyamrtabindu , Asubodha Senagupta’s commentary 
on Govindasena’s Paribhasapradlpa , Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s com- 
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mentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijnana , Basava’s 
Sivatattvaratnakara , Bhavamisra, the Bhcsajasamhita, Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru , the 
Brhannighanturatnakara , Devasimha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgraha, the Dha- 
tumarana , 1037 Dharmadatta’s Tridosasamgraha, Garianathasena’s commentary on his 
Siddhantanidana , Ganesadaivajna’s commentary on the Mu/iurfafattva, l038 Govinda- 
sena’s Paribhfisapradlpa , Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana and commen¬ 
tary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Haridattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasataranginl ; 
Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara, Harisaranananda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanavijnana, 
Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa, Mahimasamudra’s Vaidyakacintamani , Meghamuni’s 
Meghavinoda, 1039 Nidhi’s Yogasamuccaya, the Pakamartanda, 1040 the Paradasamhita , 
the Parasuramapratapa , 1041 Rajesvaradatta Misra’s Svasthavrttasamuccaya , Rama’s 
Samkarakhya, Ramacandra’s Ramavinoda , the Rasatattvavivecana, the Rasayana- 
sanigraba , 1042 the Rasoddharatantra, Hanumatprasada Sarman’s commentary on the 
Siddhabhnisajyamanjusa, Priyavrat karma’s auto-commentary on the Ayurvedada- 
rsana, Sivamisra’s Vaidyasastrasivanubhava, Somadevasarman’s commentary on the 
Ayurvedaprakasa, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , 1043 Trimalla’s Yogatarahgint 1044 and 
BrhadyogaiarahginT , 1045 the Uttahkadaipana , 1046 an anonymous Vaidyakasamgraha, 
Vaidyaraja’s Sukhabodha , the Vasudevanubhava , 1047 Vidyapati’s Vaidyarabasya, Vi- 
svanatha DvivedT’s Rasendrasambhnva , Yadavjl TrikamjT’s Rasamrta and Siddba- 
yogasamgraba, the Yogaratnakara , 1048 and Yogendranatha’s Ayurvijnanaratnakara. 
The Sarngadharasambita was one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kva- 
tbamanimiilii and of the Ma‘din al-Shifa\ 

Large stretches of the Sariigadharasamhita were incorporated in Bhavamisra’s 
Bbavaprakasa. 1049 Vedakavi made use of it in the composition of his JTvananda. Many 
verses from Sarngadharasamhita 1.5 and 7 form part of the Nadlcakra. The unknown 
author of the interpolated portions of Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha reproduces parts of 
the Sarngadharasamhita and Adhamalla’s commentary. 1050 

Sarhgadhara was also known to Rama, who quotes him in his Tilaka on the Rama- 
yana . 1051 

Ramacandra’s Vaidyavinoda , written in Hindi verse in 1669/70, is an adaptation of 
the Sarngadharasambita. 1052 

Special features 1053 

The series of the seasons consists of grlsma, pravrs, varsah, sarad, hemanta, vasanta; 
they are associated with the signs of the zodiac (rasi): grlsma with Mesa (Aries) and 
Vrsa (Taurus), pravrs with Mithuna (Gemini) and Karka (Cancer), varsah with Simha 
(Leo) and Kanya (Virgo), sarad with Tula (Libra) and Vrscika (Scorpio), hemanta with 
Dhanus (Sagittarius) and Graha (Capricornus), vasanta with Kumbha (Aquaiius) and 
Mina (Pisces) (2.25cd-26). Medicinal substances are said to possess only five main 
qualities (guna), namely guru, snigdha, tlksna, ruksa and laghu, corresponding with 
the five mahabhutas; all the other qualities are included in these five (1.2.16—17ab). 1054 
Two types of vlrya are distinguished, usna and slta; the other types are included in these 
two (1.2.17cd-18). 1055 

The Sarngadharasamhita is the earliest Sanskrit medical text that summarily de- 
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scribes feeling the pulse for diagnostic and prognostic purposes (I.3.1-9ab). 1056 The 
types of pulse found in disturbances of the dosas are characterized by comparing them 
with the way of moving of certain animals. Some signs of prognostic significance are 
enumerated and the types of pulse occuning in a number of diseased conditions, as 
contrasted with those in health, are also described. 1057 

Pulse-examination had no place in Indian medicine in early periods, as is evident 
from the texts and attested by an important witness like I-ching, 1058 but is rarely omit¬ 
ted from medical treatises which are later than Sarhgadhara. 1059 Investigations on the 
origin of the ayurvedic pulse-lore are wanting, though it has been suggested 1060 that it 
derives from Muslim medicine. Influences from Southern India should, however, not 
be neglected, because Siddha medicine has a highly developed and almost purely Tamil 
terminology for a large number of pulses. 1061 

Inauspicious and auspicious dreams are also dealt with in chapter three (I.3.14cd- 

26). 

The actions of drugs defined in chapter four, and illustrated with examples, are: 
dlpana, pacana, samana, anulomana, sramsana, bhedana, recana, vamana, sodhana, 
chedana, lekhana, grahin, stambhana, rasayana, vajlkarana, sukrala, sukrapravartaka 
and -janaka, suksma, vyavayin, vikasin, madakarin, pranahara, pramathin, and 
abhisyandin. 

The chapter on anatomy (1.5) presents a number of noteworthy features. The or¬ 
gan, usually designated as kloman and regarded as the seat of thirst, is called tila 1062 
by Sarhgadhara (1.5.8 and 45) and said to be located on the left side of the abdomen, 
above the seat of the digestive fire, though it is described as being present on the right 
side under the liver in earlier texts. 1063 Among the seven receptacles (asaya) the chest 
(uras) is designated as the receptacle of living blood (jlvarakta; 1.5.9), which is new. 
Vata is said to be predominantly associated with rajas (1.5.26), pitta with sattva (1.5. 
29), kapha with tamas (I.5.33cd-34ab). The transformation of rasa into blood is said 
to take place in the liver (1.5.31); elsewhere (1.6.9), Sarhgadhara asserts that this pro¬ 
cess occurs in the heart. 1064 A tenth orifice (randhra) of the body has been added to the 
traditional number of nine; it was interpreted as the hidden brahmarandhra on the top 
of the head by Adhamalla (ad 1.5.41). The process of respiration has been described for 
the first time by Sarhgadhara: “The pranavayu, located in the umbilical region, touches 
the interior of the heart-lotus and then leaves (the body) by way of the throat, in order 
to drink the amrta of Visnu’s place (i.e., the atmosphere). After drinking the nectar (pl- 
yusa) of the atmosphere, it returns quickly, satisfying the whole body and nourishing 
the abdominal fire” (I.5.48cd-50ab). 1065 

The verses on Sarnkhya mention the five tanmatras (1.5.61 cd-65ab). 

Blood is described as present in the whole body and as the main support of life (1.6. 
lOcd). Its qualities are snigdha, guru, cala and svadu; when vidagdha, it is like pitta 
(1.6.1 lab). 1066 

Sarhgadhara’s nosography (1.7) differs from the systems found in the Madhava- 
nidana and Vagbhata’s works. As shown by the following survey, it has many features 
of its own, although the influences of Vagbhata and Madhava are clearly perceptible. 

Sarhgadhara enumerates twenty-five varieties of fever, whereas Madhava distin- 
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guishes eight of them. This number of twenty-five is obtained by counting separately 
the five irregular fevers (visamajvara), which Madhava considers to be included in 
samnipatajvara, and by subdividing Madhava’s agantujvara into thirteen varieties. The 
latter group consists of (a) fevers caused by abhicara, grahavesa and sapa, (b) four trau¬ 
matic (ghataja) fevers, brought about by srama, cheda, ksata, and daha, (c) six abhisa- 
hga fevers, arising from kama, bhlti, sue, rosa, visa, and ausadhagandha. The major¬ 
ity of these varieties are also found in the Madhavanidana, but the four members of 
the ghataja group are absent there. A closely related classification of the agantujvaras 
occurs, however, in Vagbhata’s works, which were obviously Sarhgadhara’s source 
of inspiration. The fevers called caturthakaviparyaya, vatabalasaka and pralepaka, de¬ 
scribed by Madhava, are not mentioned. Seven types of diarrhoea (atisara) are listed, 
instead of the six of Madhava; a variety caused by fear (bhaya), also recognized as a 
separate entity in the Carakasamhita and in Vagbhata’s works, has been added. A fifth 
type of graharu, brought about by ama, is added to the four dosaja types of Madhava; 
according to the commentator Adhamalla, it is caused by amavata, while Kasirama 
mentions ama. This suggests that it may be identical with samgrahagrahanl, described 
in some supplementary verses of the Madhavanidana. 1067 Ajlrna is divided into four 
varieties, whereas Madhava mentions that some authorities recognize six types; Sa¬ 
rngadhara’s fourth type, called visajlrna, unknown under that name in earlier treatises, 
may be closely related to the rasasesa form of ajlrna, recognized by Madhava in agree¬ 
ment with the Susrutasamhita. Three dosaja types of alasa are said to exist, which are 
unknown in the classical samhitas and the Madhavanidana , where this disorder is re¬ 
garded as one single entity. Dandakalasaka is said to be related to vilambika, although 
being a separate entity; this disorder, mentioned in the classical samhitas, is not de¬ 
scribed in the Madhavanidana . 1068 The classification of haemorrhoids (arsamsi) differs 
slightly from that of Susruta and Madhava, but agrees with that of Vagbhata. The group 
of twenty kinds of parasites (krmi) 1069 is expanded by the addition of snayuka (dra- 
contiasis), described for the first time in Vrnda’s Siddhayoga , and by the description of 
worms living in ulcers. Ksaya (i.e., rajayaksman) is divided into five types, according to 
whether it is caused by one of the three dosas, by all three together, or by urahksata; the 
last type of this series is absent from Vagbhata’s works; urahksata is a separate disorder 
in the Madhavanidana ; it is not described as such by Sanigadhara. Six causes of sosa are 
listed instead of the seven of the Susrutasamhita and the Madhavanidana ; sosa brought 
about by urahksata is absent. The group of disorders of the digestive fire (agnivikara) 
has been increased by the addition of bhasmaka, not yet mentioned in the Brhattrayl 
and the Madhavanidana. 1070 Seven types of vomiting (chardi) are mentioned, whereas 
Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata and Madhava refer to only five types; Sarngadhara’s sixth 
(caused by ghrna, disgust) and seventh types (caused by pregnancy) are, however, in¬ 
cluded in the fifth one (the agantu type) of the other treatises. 

Thirst (trsna) is of six types, as distinct from the five of Caraka and the seven of 
Susruta and Madhava, but in general agreement with Vagbhata. The varieties of mu- 
rcha are the same as those distinguished by Caraka and Vagbhata, whereas Susruta 
and Madhava prefer a different classification. Sanigadhara follows Madhava in men¬ 
tioning bhrama, nidra, tandra and samnyasa after murcha; he deviates from Madhava 
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by including glani in this group of related disorders, as does Susruta. Seven types of 
mada are enumerated, the same as those of Caraka and Vagbhata; mada is not a sepa¬ 
rate disease in the Madhavanidana , where it is referred to in the chapters on madatyaya 
and unmada. Twenty varieties ofbhutonmada are distinguished 1071 versus seven in the 
Carakasamhita, nine in the Susrutasaiphita and Madhavanidana, and eighteen in Va¬ 
gbhata’s works; Sarhgadhara’s classification is related to that of Vagbhata. Four types 
of amavata are recognized; the dvandva ja varieties of Madhava are omitted. Eight types 
of parinamasula are enumerated, in contrast with the seven of the Madhavanidana ; Sa¬ 
rhgadhara adds an eighth type, called jaratpittabhavasula. 1072 The two varieties of a- 
naha are the same as those of Susruta and Madhava, but the one originating from the 
amasaya is called pratyanaha, a term that may occur here for the first time. A disease 
recognized by Sarhgadhara, but rarely occurring in earlier texts and absent from the 
Madhavanidana , is urograha. ,#73 Eight varieties of gulma are enumerated, in agree¬ 
ment with Vagbhata, whereas Madhava has only five of them. The disease called so- 
maroga, appearing for the first time in Varigasena’s Cikitsasarasamgraha, is accepted 
by Sarhgadhara; it is said to be of one type; the variety called mutratisara is absent. 1074 
A new nosological entity, distinct from vrddhi and its varieties, may be andavrddhi, a 
disorder usually known as kuranda in later treatises. 1075 

ApacT is not mentioned, probably because it was regarded as a variety of gandama- 
la, or even identical with it, as in Vagbhata’s works. 1076 The disease commonly known 
as galaganda, but called gandalajl by Sarhgadhara, is said to be of one type, whereas 
Susruta and Madhava distinguish three varieties. Four types of granthi are added to the 
five of Susruta and Madhava, namely those originating from blood, muscular tissue, 
bony tissue, and ulcers; the same extra varieties, with the exception of that originat¬ 
ing from bony tissue, are also described by Vagbhata. The eight types of sadyovrana 
agree with those of Vagbhata. Two types of kosthabheda are mentioned, chinnantra 
and nihsrtantraka. 1077 Bone fractures are divided into eight varieties in a manner that 
differs frtm that of Susruta and Madhava. Four types of burns are mentioned; Susruta 
describes the same four types, which are absent from the Madhavanidana. Eight forms 
of bhagandara are distinguished: rju, pariksepin and arsoja are added to the five of Su¬ 
sruta, just as in Vagbhata’s works. 

The group of sukadosas, which consists of eighteen varieties in the Susrutasaiphita 
and Madhavanidana, has been expanded with six disorders: lingarsas, nivrtta, avapa¬ 
tika, niruddhaprakasa, and parivartika; this arrangement resembles that of Vagbhata, 
who adds nivrtta, avapatika and niruddhamani. Madhava describes lingarsas in the 
chapter on upadaipsa, but avapatika, niruddhaprakasa (the same as niruddhaprakasa 
and niruddhamani) and parivartika in the chapter on ksudrarogas. 

Sarhgadhara’s enumeration of sixty ksudrarogas differs from the arrangement 
found in other treatises. Additions, in comparison with the Madhavanidana, are: 
kotha, 1078 rajika, 1079 and rakasa; 1080 these disorders are also regarded as ksudrarogas 
by Vagbhata. Madhava’s eight types of visphota and fourteen varieties of masurika, 
described in separate chapters of his Nidana, form part of Sarhgadhara’s ksudrarogas, 
in agreement with Vagbhata again. Eleven ksudrarogas from Madhava’s list, which 
comprises a total of forty-two, are absent from Sarhgadhara’s series, namely ajaga- 
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llika, arumsika, avapatika, darunaka, indralupta, niruddhaprakasa, nyaccha, padadarl, 
palita, and parivartika. Some of these disorders are classified differently, for example 
among the sukadosas, balarogas and kapalarogas. Madhava’s sukaradamstraka, a 
ksudraroga not described in earlier works, has been accepted by Sarngadhara. 1081 
One variety of visarpa, the one caused by agnidaha, has been added to the eight of 
Madhava. The disease called slesmapitta, described in a verse probably added later to 
Madhava’s chapter on amlapitta, is not mentioned. 

Sarngadhara lists eighty types of vataroga, forty of pittaroga, and twenty of 
kapharoga, related to those mentioned in the Carakasamhita , 1082 but without being 
identical. 1083 A list of ten raktarogas, completely different from that found in the 
Carakasamhita , 1084 forms also part of Sarngadhara’s nosological system; these ten 
diseases caused by blood are: gaurava (a feeling of heaviness), raktamanilalata (the 
appearance of round, red patches on the skin), raktanetratva (red eyes), raktamutrata 
(red-coloured urine), raktanisthlvana (spitting of blood), raktapidakadarsana (the ap¬ 
pearance of red boils), ausnya (a feeling of heat), plda (pain), and paka (inflammation 
or suppuration). 

The diseases of mouth and throat (mukharoga) are seventy-four in number and 
arranged in the same manner as in Vagbhata’s works, with one particularity, namely 
the omission of gandalajl, mentioned separately by Sarngadhara. The diseases of the 
ears (karnaroga) comprise thirty disorders, the same twenty-five as distinguished by 
Vagbhata, and five extra ones, located at the base of the ear (karnamula). These five, 
arising from vata, pitta, kapha, saninipata and rakta, are not included in the group of 
karnarogas in earlier works. Sarngadhara’s ten diseases of the head (siroroga) are the 
same as those of Vagbhata. He also follows Vagbhata in enumerating nine diseases 
of the scalp (kapalaroga): upaslrsaka, arumsika, vidradhi, daruna, pidika, arbuda, 
indralupta, khalati, and palita. Madhava regards six among these as belonging to the 
ksudrarogas, does not describe upaslrsaka, and considers indralupta and khalati to be 
synonyms. The eye diseases (netraroga) are the same again as those recognized by 
Vagbhata; their number is ninety-four. 

The five pumstvarogas (sexual perversions) and eight sukradosas have been bor¬ 
rowed from the Susrutasamhita. The women’s diseases (strlroga) consist of eight a- 
rtavadosas, borrowed from Susruta, and the usual four varieties of pradara. The twenty 
yonirogas of Sarngadhara are composed of a mixture of the disorders of this name 
recognized by his predecessors. The group of eight garbharogas differs from similar 
groups in earlier treatises and consists of upavistakagarbha, nagodara, makkalla, mu- 
dhagarbha, viskambha, gudhagarbhaka, jarayudosa, and garbhapata; two disorders de¬ 
scribed by Madhava, yonisamvarana and sanga, are absent. The three strldosas, caused 
by circumstances which make women suffer mentally, form an interesting group, con¬ 
sisting of afflictions induced by an awkward (adaksa) husband, a female rival (sapatnl), 
and fate (e.g., widowhood). 1085 

The group of children’s diseases (balaroga) comprises twenty-two disorders, 
a larger number than found elsewhere; new members of this group are gudapaka 
(inflammation of the anal region) 1086 and sayyamutra (enuresis nocturna). 1087 Four 
types of balagraha were added by Sarngadhara to the usual number of eight, namely 
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Skanda, 1088 Visakha, 1089 Pitrgraha and Suskarevatl; the name of the demon (graha), 
usually called Skandapasmara, is Svagraha in the Sarngadharasanihita . 1090 

A new group of disorders is formed by the forty-two diseases of the feet (padaroga), 
the members of which are not enumerated separately, having already been mentioned 
under various headings; vatarakta.sllpada and some ksudrarogas belong to this group, 
according, to the commentator Adhamalla. Sarhgadhara distinguishes moreover fifteen 
complications (upadrava) of pancakarman, and eighteen brought about by the injudi¬ 
cious application of sneha, sveda, dhuma, gandusa, anjana, and tarpana. Four kinds of 
upadrava are caused by heat, cold, salya, and caustics (ksara). 1091 Sarngadhara also 
mentions disorders originating in the three types of poison, the seven metals (dhatu), 
seven upadhatus, and seven upavisas; this list is completed by disorders brought about 
by poisonous substances in polluted water and on weapons besmeared with a poison. 
Itching caused by kapikacchu, 1092 polluted water and surana 1093 is also referred to, as 
well as swelling caused by bhallata. 1094 The last disorder mentioned is mada, which 
consists of four varieties, effected respectively by puga, 1095 bhahga, 1096 aksa 1097 and 
kodrava, 1098 along with other ones induced by the ingestion of various noxious veg¬ 
etable substances. 

The particularities of Sarhgadhara’s nosological system show that his arrangement 
of the diseases owes much to Madhava, but that he chose Vagbhata as his main guide 
with respect to the subdivision of nosological entities. Neither Madhava nor Vagbhata 
were followed blindly. Minor deviations f rom Madhava’s order are rather common, 1099 
as are subdivisions which disagree with those of Vagbhata. Noteworthy features of 
Sarngadhara’s nosology consist of additions and omissions when compared with the 
schemes of Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata and Madhava. Additions are snayuka, bhasma- 
ka, two types of bhutonmada, jaratpittabhavasula, urograha, somaroga, andavrddhi, 
visarpa caused by agnidaha, the five varieties of karnamularoga, the three types of strl- 
dosa, sayyamutra, and four types of balagraha. 

Sarngadhara’s arrangement of the diseases was rarely adopted by later authors, but 
did not fall into complete oblivion, since its influence is detectable in Vedakavi’s Jlva- 
nanda. 

Other special features of the Sarngadharasanihita are the following. Two ganas, 
the members of which are enumerated by Sarngadhara, namely the vlratarvadigana 
(II.2.102cd-104ab) and varunadigana (II.2.128-129), are modifications of ganas of the 
same name found in Susruta (SQ.38.10 and 12). Drugs having an effect on male sex¬ 
ual functioning are classified in seven groups: vajlkarana, sukrala, sukrapravartaka and 
-janaka, sukrapravartana, sukrarecana, sukrastambhaka, and sukrasosana (1.4. 14cd- 
18ab). 

New drugs introduced by Sarhgadhara are: eliya (11.12.56); 1100 kuthara (11.11.45), 
also called kutharacchinna (11.11.47; 12.279); 1101 jvalamukhl (11.11.14; 12.42, 57, 
87); 1,02 patalagarudl (11.11.44); 1,03 rudantl (1.4.14); 1,04 sthulababbulika (II. 1.12). 1,05 
Vegetable substances that had recently been incorporated in the ayurvedic pharma¬ 
copoeia are repeatedly prescribed, such as akarakarabha (II.6.162; 12.56), also called 
akallaka (11,10.23), and opium (ahiphena; 1.4.20; II.6.163; 12.20 and 230). Prepara¬ 
tions from poisonous plants like dhattura (11.12.135 and 191; III. 11.130; = dhurta: 
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11.12.114; = unmatta: 11.12.196), vatsanabha (11.12.117), and visamusti (11.12.196) 
are not uncommon. Cannabis (bhaiiga, vijaya) rather often occurs in prescriptions 
(1.4.20; 7.203; II.6.72; 12.256). 1106 Some new uses of single and compound drugs 
are mentioned by Sariigadhara. 1107 A therapeutic technique, already described in the 
Carakasarnhita (Ci.23.66) and consisting of the rubbing of drugs into an artificial 
wound on the head, has been adopted and developed by Sariigadhara; he employs this 
type of treatment in cases of samnipata and snake-bite (II. 12.121—127ab), as well as 
in several vata diseases (III. 11.101 cd-102). 

The purification and killing of metals, minerals and gems, as well as the process¬ 
ing of mercury for internal use, is elaborately described by Sariigadhara, whose sam¬ 
hita is the earliest medical treatise presenting a detailed account of these techniques. 
Metallic and mercurial preparations figure more prominently in Sariigadhara’s work 
than in those preceding it. The number of metals (dhatu) was increased to seven by 
Sariigadhara (II. 11.1) in order to make them agree with the seven tissues of the body 
(also called dhatu), though, in addition, a number of nine metals, becoming current later 
and brought into relation with the nine planets, 1108 is already met with in his samhita 
(II.12.3-4ab). The traditions connected with the Siddhas were known to Sariigadhara 
(11.12.158). 

The author 

No particulars on the author of the Sarhgadharasamhita are known, apart from his 
name, mentioned in one of the introductory verses (1.1.2) and at the end of the work 
(III.13.127). The colophons usually call him the son of Damodara. The maiigalacarana 
and some other verses 1109 show him to be a Saiva. 

It has frequently been assumed, 1110 on insufficient grounds, 1111 that the authors 
of Sarhgadharasamhita and Sarhgadharapaddhati 11 12 are one and the same person. 11,3 
This identity has rightly been disputed by P.V. Sharma 1114 and Atrideva, 11,5 who both 
stressed that the two works are very dissimilar and that the elaborate genealogy of the 
author, found in the Paddhati> 1,16 is absent from the samhita. 

Moreover, the author of the Paddhati nowhere refers to himself as a medical expert, 
nor displays his knowledge of medicine. 1117 

Atrideva adduced some examples of subjects, dealt with in the Paddhati , which are 
not treated in the samhita, but might well have been present there if both works had 
been written by one author, such as the tempering of steel and a recipe for turning grey 
hair black again. These arguments, taken together, certainly justify the view that Pa¬ 
ddhati and samhita were written by two different authors. 

This conclusion is sometimes thought to be confirmed by two chronological 
considerations, 1118 namely the supposed existence of a commentary on the Sa- 
rhgadharasanihita by Vopadeva, who lived in the second half of the thirteenth century, 
and a quotation from the samhita by Hemadri, who was a junior contemporary and 
a friend of Vopadeva. Since the Sarhgadharapaddhati has been compiled in A.D. 
1363, 1119 its author lived considerably later than the Sariigadhara who wrote the 
samhita, if credit is given to the considerations just mentioned. As I shall point out 
in the section on the date of the Sarhgadharasamhita , the commentary of Vopadeva 
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and Hemadri’s quotation can be left out of consideration in this context, which does 
not affect the conclusion that samhita and Paddhati were composed by two different 
authors, but has its consequences for the chronological position of the samhita. 

P.V. Sharma suggested 1120 that the author of the Sanigadharasamhita might be the 
same as Sariigadeva, who wrote the Samgltaratnakara 1121 and Adhyatmaviveka , 1,22 
and who held an important office at the court of Siiighana 1123 (A.D. 1210-1247), 1124 
one of the kings of Yadavagiri. The major obstacle to this hypothesis consists of Sa- 
rngadeva’s genealogy, because it is stated in his Samgltaratnakara 1125 that he was a son 
of Sodhala and grandson of Bhaskara, whereas the author of the Sarrigadharasanihita 
is said to be a son of Damodara. P.V. Sharma solves this problem by supposing that 
the authors of samhita and Paddhati were already regarded as identical in early times, 
as a result of which the author of the samhita is presented as a son of Damodara in 
the colophons of a number of MSS. Arguments favouring the identity of Sariigadeva 
and the author of the samhita are, in P.V. Sharma’s opinion, firstly Sarngadeva’s expert 
knowledge of medicine, 1,26 displayed, especially in the field of anatomy, in his Sam¬ 
gltaratnakara and Adhyatmaviveka , and, secondly, that the Sanigadharasamhita shows 
the influence of the Gadanigraha of Sodhala, Sarngadeva’s father. Almost needless to 
say, this hypothesis is very weak, because there was no reason at all to confuse the 
authors of samhita and Paddhati, while, moreover, the attribution of the Gadanigraha 
to the Sodhala who was Sarngadeva’s father is completely arbitrary, though not im¬ 
possible with regard to chronology. P.V Sharma, who expresses some doubt as to the 
correctness of his hypothesis, concludes that Sariigadeva was either the same as the 
author of the Sanigadharasamhita or a different person living in the same age. 1127 

Date 

The terminus post quern of Sariigadhara can be inferred from information contained in 
the commentaries on his samhita by Adhamalla and KaSTrama. The former has recorded 
that Sariigadhara consulted a commentary on Vrnda’s Siddhayoga , 1128 while the lat¬ 
ter has mentioned'that Sarngadhara was acquainted with Tfsata’s work. 1129 Kaslrama’s 
commentary contains two remarks 1130 which imply that Sariigadhara made use of Va- 
iigasena’s work, one of these 1131 pointing to his posteriority to Trivikrama, who evi¬ 
dently commented upon Vaiigasena’s treatise, and finally a remark 1132 suggesting that 
Vopadeva preceded Sariigadhara. 

These data, if reliable, lead to the conclusion that Sarngadhara cannot have lived 
earlier than about 1300, which conflicts with P.V. Sharma’s 1133 and Atrideva’s 1,34 
claims that he is quoted by Hemadri. 1135 The latter’s so-called quotation from Sa- 
riigadhara can, however, be disregarded as a clue to his date, because no source is 
mentioned by Hemadri and, moreover, only the first of the two verses quoted is found 
in the Sanigadharasamhita. 

The often repeated 1136 claim that Sariigadhara must be earlier than Vopadeva, 
because the latter wrote a commentary on the former’s samhita is not valid since such 
a commentary has never been written. The error derives from Weber’s Catalogue 
of Berlin MSS, where MS Nr. 937 is described as containing the DTpika , called 
GiidharthadTpika , composed by Vopadeva, son of Kesava, on the purvakhanda of 
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the Sarngadharapaddhati. 1137 As those parts of the text which were printed in the 
catalogue verbally agree with Kaslrama’s commentary, called Gudharthadipika , the 
MS evidently contains the first part of that work. 

Indications with regard to Sarrigadhara’s terminus ante quern aie provided by the 
authors and works referring to or quoting him. The earliest of these are the Para£ura- 
mapratapa, dating from the first half of the sixteenth century, 1138 and Ganesadaivajna’s 
commentary, composed in 1528. 1,39 

The evidence collected shows that the author of the Sarngadharasamhitfi lived later 
than Trivikrama (of unknown date), who wrote a commentary on Vaiigasena’s treatise 
(A.D. 1050-1100), or even later than Vopadeva (second half of the thirteenth century), 
if Kaslrama’s remarks are trustworthy and correctly interpreted, and before the author 
of the Parasuramapratapa and Ganesadaivajna. So he should be placed in the period 
1100-1500 or 1300-1500. Sariigadhara may have borrowed the definitions of a series 
of technical terms from Vaiigasena, 1140 which would corroborate his posteriority to the 
latter. P.V. Sharma’s assertion 1141 that Sariigadhara used Sodhala’s Gadanigraha as a 
model for his work, which would prove that Sariigadhara is later than Sodhala, is not 
convincing, because the order of the pharmaceutical preparations in the tw# works dif¬ 
fers considerably, while, moreover, identical prescriptions seem to be absent, though 
a restricted number of recipes from the Sarhgadharasanihita also occur in Vaiigasena’s 
treatise and the Cakradatta. 1142 The much more developed stage of rasasastra in Sa- 
riigadhara’s work, compared with Vaiigasena’s treatise and the Cakradatta , as well as 
the changes in the pharmacopoeia, are indicative of a considerable interval of time be¬ 
tween the latter two works and the Sarngadharasamhita. 

Though the Sarngadharasanihita has usually been placed in the thirteenth 
century, 1143 it might well be preferable to assign it to the fourteenth century, which 
would agree with the data provided by Kaslrama’s commentary. 1,44 

Commentaries 

Three commentaries are known: 1145 (1) the Pradlpika by Adhamalla; 1146 (2) the Gii- 
dharthadTpika by Kaslrama; (3) the Ayurvedadi'pika or GudhantadI pika by Rudrabha- 
tta. 

(1) Adhamalla’s commentary, called Pradlpika in its introductory verses and Sa- 
riigadharadlpika in the colophons, is the oldest one. In the introduction the author 
traces his descent in saying that he is of Srlvastavya lineage, 1147 that his grandfather 
was called Cakrapani 1148 and his father Bhavasimha. 1149 He adds that both were 
physicians and that Bhavasimha, who was an expert in Susruta, earned great fame 
and was honoured by the king. Adhamalla lived in HastlkantapurT, 1150 situated on the 
banks of the Carmanvatl, 1151 during the reign of Jaitrasimha. 1152 The introductory 
verses also indicate that Adhamalla, who refers to himself as knowing only a restricted 
number of treatises (nibandha), based his commentary on the words of his teacher. 1153 
Adhamalla’s devotion to Krsna can be inferred from the concluding verses. One of 
these concluding verses presents a lacuna, which is especially unfortunate because it 
may either refer to another work by the same author, a panjika in 11,000 verses, or 
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contain information on the date of completion of Adhamalla’s commentary. 

Authors and works quoted or referred to by name in Adhamalla’s commentary are: 
Agnivesa (1.7,77cd-79ab; 1154 III.13.125-128), Amara (1.1.1.), asmadlyasampradaya 
(III. 11.122cd-128ab), Bhaluki (III.3.9-11), Bhanumatl (III.5.31; 6.23), Bhattaraka- 
hariscandra (III. 11.108-1 lOab), Bhoja, 1155 Bhrgu (III.13.125), Cakra (II.2.43-75; 
7.13-16; 9.58-60ab; III.3.14; 5.33; 10.13cd-l*9ab; 11.108-1 lOab), Cakradatta (II. 
8.10-22ab; III.4.l8cd-20ab; 5.7cd-15ab; 6.8-llab and 24cd-28ab; 8.14cd-15 and 
24-32ab; 10.1-5), Caksusyena (1.7.154), Caraka (often), DravyagunavalT 1156 (1.4.1a- 
b), Drdhabala (1.7.105-115a‘b; III.3.14 and 30; 4.26cd-33; 5.7cd-15ab and 22-30; 
6.11; 8.2 andl4cd-15), Gadaclhara (1.7.153-171 ab), Gayadasa (I.7.171cd-172ab), 
GunavalT 1157 (II.10.7cd-10ab), Harlta (III. 13.125), Hiranyaksa (1.7.189-191 ab), 
Jaijjata (1.1.6; III.3.14)jyotiMastra (I.3.11cd-13ab), Karttika (III.l 0.13cd-19ab), Ka- 
rttikacarya (1.7.151 cd—152), kasmlrah (III.8.2), Kasyapa (I.7.196cd-202), Kharanada 
(II.9.142—146ab), Kharanadi (III.4.12), Madhava (often), Madhavacarya’s Svasa- 
mgraha (I.7.149cd-151ab), Madhavanidana (I.7.80cd-82ab), Madhavasamgraha 
(1.7.153—17lab), Mulabharata (I.5.48cd-50ab), Nagarjuna (11.11.44-45), Namamala 
(II. 1.12), Namasamgraha (1.7.139), Nighantu (II.6.9cd), Nimi (I.7.153-171ab), Para- 
sara (III.6.3), Paribhasa (II.10.3), Ratnaprabhakara, i.e., Niscalakara (III.8.14cd—15), 
Ravigupta (III.8.2), Sanigraba (1.7.115cd—121), Sanaka (1.7.38-39), Sarngadhara 
(often), Sivamata (II.l 1.1), Sudantasena (III.2.6), Susruta (often), susrutadhyayinah 
(II.6.23-24ab), tantrantara (often), Tisata (Trisata ad II.6.84; Tlsata ad III.4 lcd-3a- 
b), 1,58 Vagbhata (often), Vaidyalanilcara (III.2.31 ab), Vaidyaprasaraka (II.7.13cd-15), 
Videha, 1159 Visnusamhita (II.6.81-89), 1160 Vrddhabhoja (I.7.27cd-28), Vrddha- 
kasyapa (I.7.180d-182ab), Vrnda (II.8.10—22ab; III.3.14), and Vrndatippanakara 
(II.8.14). 

According to P.V. Sharma 1161 the Rasaratnasamuccaya is repeatedly quoted, which 
is hard to prove, since this work contains many verses from earlier treatises and is not 
mentioned by name. 1162 

A large percentage of Adhamalla’s quotations is not referred to a source mentioned 
by name. The Madhavanidana is repeatedly quoted anonymously. 1,63 

Adhamalla consulted many manuscripts; 1164 he was interested in the correct read¬ 
ings of Sarhgadhara’s text, as shown by the variants recorded in his commentary and 
the additional verses occurring in part of the MSS at his disposal. 1165 

Medicinal plants are occasionally described; 1166 many synonyms are recorded, as 
well as vernacular names. 1167 

Adhamalla’s alchemical knowledge appears from hiscomments on chapters eleven 
and twelve of the Madhyamakhanda. He mentions among the implements of an al¬ 
chemist’s workshop two types oftulabhajana (tula and ghantaka), three types ofkhalva 
(pasana-, loha- and tamrakhalva), two types ofkandanl (sila- and pasanakandanl), three 
types of kosthika (jala-, kharpara-, bhumikosthika), two types of bhastrika (bellows; 
karpara- and mukhabhastrika). Musas are divided into apakva and pakva types; the 
vajramusa is apakva; pakva types are gostana, andhamusa, nalikamusa, samputlmu- 
sa, dhollmusa, istikamusa, ksaramusa, saindhavadilavanamusa, kharparamusa, kokila- 
khyamusa, etc. Two types of sandisa are mentioned (pattra- and kakamukhasandisa). 
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Four types of puta are acknowledged: tusa-, karlsa-, upala-, and khadiradikasthaputa. 
The yantras listed are adhahpatana-, agnisoma-, bana-, bhudhara-, caki-, cakra-, cara- 
na-, damaruka-, dola-, gajadantabhajana-, gandhakatahika-, garuda-,jalika-,kacchapa- 
, kamsyabhajana-, kataha-, musa-, niyamaka-, pasana-, patala-, sarana-, sila-, tula-, u- 
rdhvapatana-, valuka-, and vamsanalikayantra. 1168 

Adhamalla’s date is not elucidated by his sources 1169 and depends in the first place 
on the identification of his royal patron Jaitrasiinha, who was not the Cahamana king 
of that name, as that would lead to placing Samgadhara not later than about A.D. 1250. 
Adhamalla may provisionally be assigned to the fourteenth century. 1,70 The terminus 
ante quern is provided by a quotation from him in Valla bhabhatta’s commentary on 
Sarngadhara’s Trisati. 

Adhamalla is cited in Asubodha Senagupta’s commentary on Govindasena’s 
ParibhasapradTpa ; Adhamalla and his Sarhgadharatippaiu are also quoted in Gulra- 
jsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

Parts of Adhamalla’s PradTpika are (anonymously) reproduced almost verbatim in 
an interpolated portion of the incompletely preserved text of Niscalakara’s Ratnapra- 
bha on the Cakradatta. This portion, found in the two BORI MSS, 1,71 covers the larger 
part of the chapter on netraroga, a chapter on rasadisodhanamarana (absent from the 
Cakradatta ), and the chapter on siravyadha. The text commented upon is not that of 
Cakrapani’s treatise, but has been borrowed in toto from the Sai'rigadharasanihita. 1112 

Both text and commentary contain numerous variants which are valuable for the 
establishment of a correct text of the Sarhgadharasamhita and Adhamalla’s commen¬ 
tary. 

The unknown author of the interpolated portions adds some references to sources 
left unmentioned by Adhamalla. These sources are: Bhaluki (ad nelraroga 155); 
Carakottaratantra (ad netraroga 38, 39, 71, 74-76); Jatukarna (ad netraroga 60-61); 
Siddhasara (ad netraroga 44); Susruta (ad netraroga 152 and 155); Vagbhata (ad ne¬ 
traroga 152 and 154). The date of the author is posterior to that of the Yogaratnakara , 
which was also drawn upon for a chapter he added. This agrees with the date of one 
of the BORI MSS (Nr. 63), completed in Bikaner in A.D. 1727. 1173 

(2) Kaslrama wrote a commentary called GudharthadTpika, 1 174 which covers the whole 
of the Sanigadharasamhita. 1,75 He does not give us any particulars on his person, ex¬ 
cept from mentioning at the end that he completed his work under the reign of Sah 
Salem, while it also becomes clear from the concluding verses that he was a devotee of 
Krsna. Shah Salim has sometimes been identified as the second son and successor of the 
Afghan ruler Sher Shah (1540-1545), who died young in 1554, 1176 which would place 
Kaslrama in the middle of the sixteenth century. According to P.V. Sharma, in whose 
view this identification cannot be endorsed because Kaslrama quotes the Bhavapraka- 
sa, 1177 which dates from the same period, the Shah Salim mentioned at the end of the 
GudharthadTpika must be Jahangir (1605-1627), who was called Salim before his suc¬ 
cession to Akbar’s throne. 1178 This view may be correct, though it can be objected that 
Kaslrama does not refer to the Bhavaprakasa by name and the pertinent verse may de¬ 
rive from some other source put to use by Bhavamisra. 
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Works and authors referred to or quoted by Kaslrama are: Agnivesa (III.3.1), 
AsvinTkumaramata (II.9.93—98), Atreya (II.9.17— 19ab), Bheda (III.3.9-11 and 14), 
Bhoja, Caraka, Gita (I.5.57cd-58), Jaijjata (II.9.8), Madanavinoda (II.11.40cd- 
43),' 179 Madhavanidana (1.7.12-13), Madhukosa (I.7.2-7ab), Nagarjuna (11.11. 
48cd-53ab), Nidana (I.7.80cd-82ab, 83-86, 100cd-101, 142-144ab, 146cd-149ab, 
149cd-151ab, 153—171 ab), Paribhasa (III.1.6), Patanjala (II.l 1.48cd-53ab), Pathya- 
pathyanighantu 1180 (II.l 1.40cd-43), Ravana (I.5.48cd-50ab), SatashkT (II.2.88-94; 
6.54-57), 1181 Susruta, Tisata (II.9.66cd-7i; III.3.1), 1182 Trivikrama (II.l 1.60-61ab), 
Vagbhata, Vaiigasena (II.2.4 and 88-94; 6.54-57; 7.40-49; 9.66cd-71; 11.60- 
6lab), Varigasenadinibandhakara (II.6.54-57), Varigesvara (II.l 1.40cd-43ab), Visva 
(III. 11.1-2), Visvakosa (II. 1.2), Vopadeva (II.6.54-57), 1,83 VopadevasatasiokT (II. 
2.88-94; 6.105cd-107), Vrddhasusruta (I.7.2-7ab), Vrnda (II.2.4, 88, 162-163ab; 
6.105cd-107; 9.66cd-71), and Vyadi (1.1.1.). 1184,1185 

This list enables ustoinfer that Kaslrama is at least later than Madanapala and prob¬ 
ably later than Kaiyadeva. This does not solve the identity of Shah Salim. 

(Kaslrama s) GudharthadTpika is quoted in Yogendranatha’s Ayurvijnanaratna- 
kara . 1186 

Kaslrama is sometimes confused with KaSlnatha, the author of the AjJrnama- 
njari 1187 

Another medical author, also called Kaslrama, wrote a Vaidynsarvasva, 1188 about 
which almost no particulars are known. 

(3) Rudrabhatta or Rudradharabhatta, 1,89 son of the physician Konerlbhatta, and royal 
physician to ‘Abdu’l-Rahlm Khan-i-Khanan, wrote a commentary, called Ayurvedadl- 
pika or GudhantadIpika, 1190 on the Sanigadbarasamhita, which has been preserved 
incompletely 1191 and is said to resemble Adhamalla’s commentary. 1192 The same 
author composed a commentary on Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajlvana and a comprehensive 
treatise on therapeutics. 1193 According to some, he also wrote a Samnipatakalika. 1194 
Krsnabhatta, Konerlbhatta’s great-grandfather, has been credited with a commentary 
on the Carakasamhita. 1195 As ‘Abdu’l-Rahlm, the son of Bairam Khan, who was the 
guardian and protector of the young Akbar, lived during the latter part of the sixteenth 
and the first part of the seventeenth century, Rudrabhatta lived in that same period. 

The Trisatl by Sariigadhara 

The Tvisatl 1196 or JvaratrisatT," 91 sometimes called Vaidyavallabha, 1198 is a mono¬ 
graph on fevers by Sariigadhara. 1199 

Contents 

The work consists of 330 1200 skillful verses in various metres and has some resem¬ 
blance to a kavya. 1201 

It begins with a benedictory verse devoted to the sun god, followed by stanzas in 
praise of Dhanvantari, the Asvins, and the author’s guru, the ascetic (yatipati) Vaiku- 
nthasrama (1-5). The subject of the treatise is introduced by some verses on the myth- 
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ical origin of fever (6-9) and its names when occurring in various living beings and 
even inanimate substances (10-12). The pathogenesis and prodromes of fever are de¬ 
scribed (13-17), followed by the symptoms and treatment of fevers by one (18-37) and 
two (38-54) dosas. A large part of the work is devoted to samnipata fevers. After enu¬ 
merating the symptoms of samnipata fever in general, and the varieties called abhinya- 
sa, hataujas and samnyasaka in particular, the therapy of this fever is dealt with (55- 
68). Two series of thirteen distinct samnipata types follow (70-171 and 172-188). The 
names and symptoms of the first series, consisting of samdhiga, antaka, rugdaha, citta- 
bhrama, karnaka, kanthakubja, sltanga, tandrika, pralapaka, raktasthlvin, bhugnadrs, 
abhinyasa, and jihvaka, are also found in the Bhavaprakasa (cikitsa 1.493-505) and 
Yogaratnakara (160-162), but in a changed order and differently worded; the treatment 
of each type is separately described after the enumeration of its signs; these verses were 
incorporated unchanged in the Bhavaprakasa. The names and symptoms of the second 
series, consisting of antardaha, dandapata, antaka, 1202 kumbhlpaka, prornunava, prala- 
pin, enldaha, bhutahasa, ajaghosa, haridra, sainsosin, samnyasa, and yantrapida, were 
also included in the Bhavaprakasa (cikitsa 1.510-522), though in a changed order. 1203 
As the fevers of this second series, called upasamnipatas by the commentator, are in¬ 
curable, the patient is advised to regard Narayana and the water of the Ganges as his 
only refuge (188). 1204 

The remaining part of the work is concerned with the characteristics of incurabil¬ 
ity of fevers (189-192), the eight ways (prakara)in which fever presents itself, namely 
prakrta, vaikrta, saumya, tlksna, sama, niramaka, antarvega, and bahirvega (193-197), 
dosapaka and dhatupaka (198-199), 1205 the irregular fevers (visamajvara; 200-216), 
pralepaka fever (217), the symptoms of fevers which have reached the seven tissues 
(dhatu) of the body (218-223), the therapy of the irregular fevers (224-269), the symp¬ 
toms and treatment of fevers beginning with chills (sltapurva) or sensations of warmth 
(dahapurva) (270-283), the religious therapy of fevers (284-297), the four types of 
exogenous (agantu) fevers, namely those caused by abhighata, abhisaiiga, abhisapa 
and abhicara, together with their treatment (298-304), the complications (upadrava) 
of fever and their treatment (305-323), the synonyms of fever (324), the signs of re¬ 
lease from fever (325-326), and what has to be avoided by a patient suffering from 
fever (327). 

The work ends with three verses containing information on the author. 

The Trisatl is quoted in the Amrtasagara (as the Trisatagrantha), Hariprapanna’s 
Rasayogasagara, and YadavajI TrikamajI Acarya’s Siddhayogasamgraha. 

Special features 

Religious practices form a substantial part of therapy in the Trisatl 1206 Some rasau- 
sadhas are also present. 1207 

Worthy of mention are the following names of medicinal plants: akalakrt (168), 1208 
asaluka (113), 1209 babbula (157), harahura (41; 86), 1210 jvalamukhl (160), karavika 
(321), 1211 kulinja (168), rajlphala (105), 12,2 tlvra (128, 153, 164), 1213 and vallavadaru 
(142). 1214 Opium is twice prescribed (161 and 164). 1215 
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The author 

Sarhgadhara 1216 informs us that he is a son of Devaraja, who, of nagaravamsa stock, 
was a learned poet, honoured by kings and scholars (328). The author was a pupil of 
Vaikunthasrama (4). At the end of his work he praises Siva and his consort (329). Ac¬ 
cording to Indian scholars, Sarhgadhara, being a brahmana of nagaravamsa lineage, 
lived in Gujarat. 12,7 

Date 

The author of the TrisatT was dated to the thirteenth-fourteenth century by G. Ha¬ 
idar, 1218 whereas P.V. Sharma 12,9 and Atrideva 1220 assign him to the fifteenth century. 
The prescription of drugs like akalakit, jvalamukhl, and tfvra indicates that he is not 
earlier, but probably later, than the author of the Sarhgadharasaniliita , while he is 
anterior to Bhavamisra who incorporated verses from the TrisatT in his Bhavaprakasa. 
Hence he may provisionally be placed in the early fifteenth century. 

Commentaries 

At least three commentaries were written on the TrisatT: (1) the Vaidyavallabha by 
Vallabhabhatta; 1221 (2) the Siddhantasamcaya 1222 by Narayana, 1223 son of Krsna, 
brother of Naganatha and pupil of Nagesa; (3) a commentary by Dasapandita. 1224 

Authors and works quoted or referred to by Vallabhabhatta are: Abhidhana (77), 
Amara (4, 6, 76, 154, 284), Bhaluki (325), Bharata (7), Cakra (20), Caraka (20, 69, 
224), Dallana (20), Halayudha (66, 76, 83), Harlta (20), Karmavipaka (240, 242, 248, 
251, 253, 286, 289), Madanavinoda (234), Madhukosakara (69), navlnasusrutamata 
(213), Nighantu (78), Samgraha (20, 69), Simhavalokita (284), 1225 Susruta (many 
times), Vagbhata (many times), Visva (4, 89), 1226 Vrddhasusruta (172-173), Yadava 
(220), 1227 and Yogamala (238). 

This list of sources enables us to conclude only that Vallabhabhatta and the TrisatT 
are probably later than the VTrasimhavaloka, dating from 1383, which is in favour of 
placing the TrisatT in the fifteenth century. 

A tlka on the TrisatTis quoted in Krsnadatta’s commentary on Trimalla’s SataslokT . 
R.G. Harshe 1228 has brought forward that the quotations from Madguruvallabha 
and Vidvadvaidyavallabha in Sivadatta’s auto-commentary on the Sivakosa may be 
from Vaidyavallabha’s commentary on the TrisatT , which, if correct, would fix its ter¬ 
minus ante quern as 1677/78. 


Siddharsi 

Siddharsi was the author of the SiddhayogamalA, a short collection of prescriptions 
against various diseases. 1229 


Simha 


Simha was the author of a Nibandha , completed in 1471/72. 1230 
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Sodhala 

Sodhala was the author of two important works, (1) the Sodhalanighantu 1231 and (2) 
the Gadanigraha. 1232 

(1) The Sodhalanighantu 

The Sodhalanighantu 1233 consists of two parts, a section on synonyms and homonyms, 
the Nfimasanigraha , 1234 and one on the properties and actions of drugs, the Gunasam- 
graha. [235 This arrangement of the material constitutes an unprecedented innovation. 
The work is written in verse, mostly slokas, with longer metres in the introductory and 
closing stanzas of both sections. The Namasamgraha contains about 790 and the Gu- 
nasamgcstha 1,260 verses. 

Contents 

The Namasamgraha opens with ninety-five verses, the first eight of which are intro¬ 
ductory, while the remaining eighty-seven are about the uses of the drugs belonging 
to the seven groups (varga) distinguished by Sodhala. The names and synonyms of 
the drugs belonging to each of these seven vargas are enumerated in seven chapters: 
(1) guducyadi, (2) satapuspadi, (3) candanadi, (4) karavlradi, (5) amradi, (6) suvarna- 
di, (7) laksmanadi. The homonymic part of the nighantu, the anekarthavarga, dealing 
with words designating medicinal substances, is subdivided into four adhikaras, which 
contain words having respectively two, three, four and five meanings (dvyarthausadha, 
etc). The Namasamgraha ends with a misraka varga, chiefly on groups of substances, 
and four closing lines. A short parisista section is concerned with synonyms designat¬ 
ing water, milk , butter, etc. 

The Gunasamgraha begins with eleven introductory verses, followed by a dravya- 
vall, in which the names of all the drugs of the seven vargas are enumerated in their due 
order. The next part is on dravya, rasa, vlrya, vipaka, and prabhava. The main portion 
consists of a description of the qualities and actions of the drugs, classified according 
to the seven vargas. Eighteen subsequent vargas treat of the qualities and actions of 
dietetic articles: panlya-, kslra-, dadhi-, takra-, navanlta-, ghrta-, taila-, madhu-, iksu-, 
madya-, mutra-, suka-, dhanya-, jurna-, trnadhanya-, simbidhanya-, krtanna-, anupana- 
, and mamsavarga. The last chapter, misrakadhyaya, deals with miscellaneous subjects. 
The treatise ends with about eight concluding lines. 

Sodhala states 1236 that he composed his Namasamgraha in agreement with the 
names mentioned by Dhanvantari. This raises the question of Sodhala’s sources. In 
P.V. Sharma’s opinion, he was acquainted with the DravyavalT, and early version of 
the Dhanvantarlyanighantu , because of this reference to Dhanvantari, the presence of 
a somewhat similar dravyavall in both Sodhala- and Dhanvantarlyanighantu, and the 
close resemblance, as to names and composition, of the vargas in both texts. 1237 

Regarding the last point, the first six vargas bear identical names, but the last one, 
called laksmanadi in the Sodhala- and misraka in the Dhanvantarlyanighantu, is an 
exception. The composition of the first six vargas, which is indeed remarkably sim¬ 
ilar, shows that the Dhanvantarlyanighantu contains a more expanded version of the 
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same matter when compared with the Sodhalanighantu, 1238 though, on theotherhand, 
a number of medicinal plants described by Sodhala are absent from the Dhanvantarl- 
yanighantu. 1239 The relationship between both works deserves special study. 1240 

It is too early, in my view, to agree with P.V. Sharma in claiming that the So- 
dhalanighantu has a tenth-century version of the Dhanvantarinighantu as one of its 
main sources. 1241 

Sodhala mentions Vagbhata with reverence 1242 and indicates himself some of his 
sources: Agnivesa, Karala, Astahgasamgraha and Astahgahrdaya. 1243 In P.V. Sharma’s 
view, he also borrowed from Dalhana , but the resemblances are rather superficial. 1244 

Sodhala is referred to as a source in Jayaratna’s Jvaraparajaya. 12AS The So- 
dhalanighantu was one of the sources of RaghunathajI’s Nighantusamgraha; it is 
quoted in the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Brhannighanturatnakara and Sivada- 
sasena’s commentary on the Cakiaiatta. 1246 Niscala’s Ratnaprabha contains an 
anonymous quotation that is found in the Gunasamgraha . 1247 


Special features 

The presence of a special chapter on jurria (Gunasamgraha 916-919) is quite a novel 
feature in a nighantu. 

The list of remarkable names of plants found in Sodhala’s work is very long. 
Though unusual names occur in all parts of the work, a majority form part of the 
laksmanadivarga: 1248 abhilata (629-630), 1249 andhaka (667), 1250 angaraketu (693- 
694), asalima (691), 1251 asmavalka (665), 1252 avantl (670-672), 1253 bhrngl (663), 1254 
dudumbhatl (658), dilla (651), 1255 devagandharika (675), dulupuspa (668), 1256 du- 
rmila (651), gangatl (683), 1257 ghantavall (664), 1258 ghotaka (677), girimatl (652), 1259 
gudadilla (654), jalajambu (694-695), 1260 jayantl (670-672), 1261 jayavatl (671— 
672), 1262 jlravall (687), 1263 kancaka (656), karabha (688), 1264 kekidanda (651), 1265 
kltagandha (598), 1266 ksutkarl (681-682), 1267 laghukacchu (648), 1268 madhyahnika 
(689), 1269 maharastrl (696), 1270 maitri (657), 1271 maksika (695), malaphala ((676), 1272 
mandhidhi (661), markosa (674), masall (693), mayuka (660), 1273 nagarjunl (673), 1274 
nakanarl (649), naracl (665), narapuspa ((690), 1275 nimbi (657), 1276 palasinf (678), 1277 
panasl (682), parpotl (664), 1278 pasaril (685), phuti (647), siddhesvara (677), 1279 sphu- 
rdana (674), 1280 srng^rittl ((666), 1281 taksakT (679), tamravalll (650), 1282 umsadara 
(666), usandl (696), 1283 valllyaka (669), 1284 vatu (688), and visakharparika (661). 1285 

Noteworthy names from other parts of the Namasamgraha are, for example: 
bakayinl ( 123), 1286 bhilla (73), 1287 bhmgari (143-144), 1288 kasthapatala (172), 1289 
kslranadl (195), 1290 lihgabheda (76), raktapadl (51), 1291 sar'ikhayuthika (628), 
tiktajlvanti (194), and varsild (621-622). 

Remarkable names from the Gunasamgraha are: angaraka (369ab), bodara^r- 
rigaka (579), draksuria (582), drsatpunarnava (249), gippita (58 3), 1292 godhamatl 
(559), jaka (588), jvalatpuspa (578), 1293 lamika (582), modayantl (577)^ 1294 rajasola 
(570-571), 1295 srastarl (318-319), and yavacincl (37; 394). 

The form of several words from these lists indicates that Sodhala was not averse 
to the use of Prakrit, a fact which he states explicitly at the end of the Namasamgraha. 
A word like gunda, 1296 with the meaning of Sanskrit niryasa, is freely employed by 
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him (e.g., Gunasamgraha 589). A late loan-word like sabuna 1297 is also found in the 
Gunasamgraha (590). 1298 

(2) The Gadanigraha 

The Gadanigraha is, like the Sodhalanighantu, composed of two distinct parts, a col¬ 
lection of formulae arranged according to the several types of pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions, and a comprehensive text dealing with both nidana and cikitsa, arranged in agree¬ 
ment with the eight ahgas of ayurveda. Its model may have been Candrata’s Yogaratna- 
samuccaya, which, though mainly a collection of recipes, also contains a therapeutic 
part called gadasanti. 

Contents 

The first part of the Gadanigraha , the prayogakhanda, counting 2,700 verses 1299 and 
thus covering about a quarter of the whole treatise, is divided into six adhikaras, on 
ghrta, taila, curna, gutika, leha, and asava 1300 respectively. Its structure therefore 
closely resembles Candrata’s Yogaiatnasamuccaya , which is composed of eight 
adhikaras, namely ghrta, taila, curria, gutika, avaleha, gadasanti, pancakarman, and 
kalpa. The chapter on asavas is new in Sodhala’s work; a chapter on kalpa and a 
section (khanda) on pancakarman form part of the Gadanigraha too. 

Sodhala mentions his sources by name in part of the ghitadhikara only, up to 
verse 252ab. The authorities mentioned are: Agnivesa (32cd-35ab; 40cd-43ab; 
66 cd- 68 ab; 92-94; 150-153; 158-161; 162-168; 194-197), Bheda (72-76; 77- 
86 ab; 95-101; 200-207), Cikitsakalika (233-234), Harlta (43cd-*47ab; 47cd-49; 
50-54ab; 54cd-60ab; 68cd-71; 89-91; 154; 185-187ab; 208-211), Jatukarna (169- 
176ab), Kharanada (102-108ab; 242cd-249ab), Krsnatreya (114cd-118; 176-183ab; 
198-199; 222-225ab; 225cd-230), Ksarapani (183-184), Siddhasara (64cd-66ab), 
tantrantara (249cd-252ab), Vagbhata (108cd-11 lab; 155; 156-157), Vaideha(124- 
129), and Videha (212-217). 

This procedure is surprising and hard to explain. P.V. Sharma 1301 believes thatSo- 
dhala indicated these sources according to what he found in Candrata’s Yogaratna- 
samuccaya, but that, as Candrata refers to his sources from beginning to end, only a 
defective copy of the Yogaratnasamuccaya was at Sodhala’s disposal. 

Other sources of Sodhala may have been Vrnda’s Siddhayoga , 1302 Cakrapani’s 
Cikitsasamgraha, 1303 and Vaiigasena’s treatise . 1304 

One formula 1305 is said to derive from Lokasena, a resident of the Nandavihara, 
who transmitted it to a bhiksu. 

Interesting names of drugs found in chapters one to five of the prayogakhanda are: 
brahmavinirmita (curna 156), 1306 candrapriya (gutika 452), 1307 dhurtapatnl (gutika 
447 ), i3°8 ghotaka (ghrta 384), 1309 indrika (ghrta 371), 13,0 jlvanl (taila 365), 1311 
jvalamukhl (taila 524), 1312 kamsella (leha 45), 13,3 kutasalmali (curria 416), 1314 
mahaparpataka (taila 375), 13,5 mahotika (taila 339), 1316 parsucchinna (taila 524), 1317 
saraka (curna 435), 1318 sltapuspaka (gutika 13), 13,9 sudhakarakhya (curna 323), 1320 
sumarkatl (ghrta 397), 1321 vardhiphala (curna 297), 1322 vranarohinl (taila 365), 1323 
vrddhaila (curna 44), 1324 and yaksahastaka (ghrta 425). 1325 
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The chapter on asavas presents some interesting features. It describes the nine 
sources of asavas (20-21), i.e., tvac, pattra, kanda, puspa, sara, mula, phala, dhanya, 
and sita (sugar); it proceeds with giving details on these nine types. It enumerates six 
types made of dhanya (122), twenty-six of phala (23-25), eleven of mula (26-27), 
twenty of sara (27cd-28), ten of puspa (29-30ab), four of kanda (30cd), two of 
pattra (3lab), four of tvac (3led), and one of sita (32a). One of the asavas, namely 
the varunasava (324-336), is a contribution by Sodhala himself, as indicated by the 
author. 

Noteworthy drugs prescribed in the asava chapter of the prayogakhanda of the 
Gadanigraha are: 1326 akallaka (296; 319; 331), 1327 babbull (132), 1328 balablja (294 
and 317), dhamasaka (267), 1329 gajaseluka (297), 1330 harahura (368), kababa (319 
and 332), kalaunjl (316), 1331 kalinja (267), 1332 kayaphala (267), 1333 kubjaka (281), 
maeika (142 and 185), mastakl (249), 1334 nepall (243), 1335 posta (317), 1336 utirigana 
(296), 1337 and vijaya (320). 1338 Kulinjana 1339 is found in another chapter (leha 342). 
The term arka is met with in this treatise for the very first time (asava 271-274). 1340 
P.V. Sharma claims that opium is also prescribed. 1341 

The greater part (7,354 verses) of the Gadanigraha is composed of nine kharidas 
on kayaeikitsa, salakyatantra, salyatantra, bhutavidya,kaumaratantra, visatantra, rasa- 
yanatantra, vajlkaranatantra, and pancakarman. 

The diseases are systematically assigned to one of the ahgas, which is a new 
feature, and their order only partially agrees with the Madhavanidana for this reason, 
though Sodhala basically accepted the latter work as authoritative and incorporated 
the whole of it in his own treatise. The differences between Madhava and Sodhala 
are only of a minor nature. The chapters on vrddhi and vidradhi interchanged their 
places. Madhava’s chapters on unmada and apasmara were transferred to the khanda 
on bhutavidya; the chapter on unmada was divided into two, one on bhutonmada, the 
other on unmada. The arrangement of the chapters on salakya differs from Madhava’s; 
their order is siro-, karria-, netra-, nasa-, and mukharoga. The khanda on salya has ten 
chapters: granthy-apacy-arbuda-galaganda, sllpada, vrariasopha-dvivranlya, sadyo- 
vrana, bhagna, nadlvrana, bhagandara, upadarnsa, sukadosa, and ksudraroga, which 
means that Sodhala accepted Madhava’s order, but made the latter’s two chapters on 
vrariasotha and sarlravrana into one. It should be noted that the chapter on vidradhi is 
to be found in the khanda on kayaeikitsa and not in that on salya, though it forms part 
of a series of salya chapters in the Madhavanidana. 

The matter dealing with kaumaratantra was not only slightly rearranged by 
Sodhala, in comparison with Madhava’s work, but also expanded. The khanda on this 
subject has twelve chapters: pradara, yoniroga, garbhasrava, mudhagar-bha, vandhya, 
yonisukradosa, sutikaroga, stanaroga, yonigadhlkarana, 1342 yoninirlomikarana, 1343 
balaroga, and balagraha. The chapter on yoniroga corresponds to Madhava’s chapter 
on yonivyapad and yonikanda, those on garbhasrava and mudhagarbha correspond 
to Madhava’s chapter on mOdhagarbha, that on stanaroga agrees with Madhava’s 
chapters on stanaroga and stanyadusti, and those on balaroga and balagraha corre¬ 
spond to Madhava’s chapter on balaroga. The chapters on vandhya, yonisukradosa, 
yonigadhlkarana and yoninirlomikarana, which have no verses on nidana, are 
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additions. 

The first chapters of the visatantra agree with the last chapter of the Madhavanida- 
na, while the remaining seven are on therapy. The rasayanatantra is of a composite na¬ 
ture; its first chapter is about rasayana, the second (ausadhikalpa) is concerned with 
kalpas useful in rasayana, the third (bhesajakalpa) is on various pharmaceutical prepa¬ 
rations and measures, the fourth treats of dinacarya, and the fifth of rtucarya. 

The sources of the verses contained in these nine khandas are indicated in a few 
instances: Vrddhavagbhata (kaya 1.450-451), Susruta (1.461-462), and Vagbhata (1. 
547-549). Parts of the second chapter of the rasayanatantra (ausadhikalpa) have been 
taken from the Astahgasamgraha. 1344 

The Gadanigraha is quoted in Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara, Jayaratna’s Jvara- 
parajaya , 1345 Visvanatha Dvivedfs Rasendrasambhava , YadavjT TrikamjT’s Rasamrta, 
and in the Yogaratnakara. It is one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kva- 
thamanimala, Devasirnha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgraha and of the Rasoddhara- 
tantra. 

Special features 

The Gadanigraha contains in those parts which are devoted to nidana a rather con¬ 
siderable number of extra verses which are not found in the Rogaviniscaya. Some of 
these are appended to the verses taken from Madhava and indicated as prakarantare- 
iia laksanani , 1346 others occur at various places and describe specific syndromes. Ex¬ 
amples of the latter category are: kaya 2.117 (pravahika), 5.30-32 (bhasmaka), 7.20 
(haridraka ), 1347 19.160 (katigraha); kaumara 11.18-21 ab (kslralasaka ). 1348 

Mention is made of some syndromes unknown from earlier texts, such as a pa- 
ficahasambhavajvara (kaya 1.535-536) and saddinodbhavajvara (1.536-537). 1349 So¬ 
dhala incorporated the diseases called vardhma (kaya 35.11-12), snayuka (kaya 40.41- 
43) and somaroga (kaumara 1.63-68). 1350 The disorder called slesmapitta may have 
been described for the first time by Sodhala (kaya 38.12). 1351 The terms sltall (kaya 41. 
68 and 70) and sftalika (41.68 and 71-73), used by Sodhalain his chapteron masurika, 
are among their earliest occurrences . 1352 Remarkable is the fact that Sodhala regarded 
blood as a dosa on the same footing as kapha and pitta, at least in an isolated instance 
(kaya 19.88). The terms rasendrabhoktar (vajlkarana 125) and sutasevin (vajlkarana 
135) tell in favour of the developed state of rasasastra in Sodhala’s times. 

Religious elements play a minor role in this author’s therapeutics, but the mention 
of a raksasl called DundubhT (kaya 1.556-557), to be honoured in cases of fever, should 
be noted, as well as the employment of the Mahamayurl (bhuta 1.47). 

The plant markandl may well be found for the first time in the Gadanigraha (kaya 9. 
46 and 33.76 ), 1353 as well as the substance designated by the term tavaraga (kaumara 1. 
55 and 11.121), a synonym of yavasasarkara . 1354 Among the rare medicinal substances 
from the Sodhalanighantu only a few are prescribed in the Gadanigraha , e.g., palasinl 
(kaya 32.103 and 107) and bodarasriiga (salya 8.26). 

On the other hand, the Gadanigraha mentions a number of medicinal plants which 
were not included in the Nighantu, e.g., ahull (kaya 7.64), bhumijayantl (kaya 1.557), 
brahmadandl (kaya 1.607), 1353 chohara (kaya 6.34 ), 1356 cincinl (kaya 1.220 ), 1357 
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citraiigl (kaya 1.644), 1358 devadaiigari (kaya 30.88), 1359 dharadhara (kaya 1.480), 1360 
eraka (kaya 39.55), 1361 ghrtapura (kaya 35.53), 1362 girikadambaka (kaumara 11. 
107), 1363 gopalakarkatl (kaya 29.61), 1364 karnamota (salya 3.63), 1365 katudugdhika 
(kaya 4.179), 1366 katutrna (kaya 1.480), 1367 krsnabhramarika (salakya 2.83), 1368 
krsnala (kaumara 10.7), 1369 kslrapotakl (kaya 22.38), 1370 mayaphala (kaumara 9. 
17), 1371 mulakasuntha (kaya 1.406), 1372 pancanana (kaya 10.69), 1373 ringinl (kaya 
23.82), 1374 sitakesara (kaya 23.134), 1375 utinta (kaya 41.68), 1376 vaidyamrta (kaya 
1.476), 1377 vallltaru (kaya 19.201), 1378 varnojjvala (kaya 31.29), 1379 and virabhati 
(bhuta 1.78). 1380 The term khapura is used as a synonym of niryasa in jiiiginlkhapura 
(kaya 19.197). The term amlavetasa is employed in a peculiar way (rasayana 2.5). 1381 

The author 

Sodhala belonged, as he indicates himself , 1382 to a Rayakavala 1383 family of the 
Vatsa gotra. Besides being conversant with ayurveda, he was an expert in sahitya, 
jyotihsastra, and vyakarana. 1384 According to some, he was the son of a physician 
called Svaccha, according to others his father’s name was Nandana . 1385 The name of 
his teacher is sometimes said to be Sahghadayalu 1386 or Asodha . 1387 Judging from the 
maiigalacarana of Nama- and Gunasamgraha , he was probably a devotee of Surya, 
the sun god . 1388 Since Rayakavala brahmanas belong to Gujarat, it can safely be 
assumed that Sodhala lived there, the more so because he uses names of drugs which 
are current in that region . 1389 

P.V. Sharma assumes that the author of the Sodhalanighantu and Gadanigraha is the 
same as Sodhala, son of Bhaskara, and father of the Sarhgadeva who composed the 
Samgltaratnfikara and Adhyatmaviveka. This Sodhala, who was a descendant of Vr- 
sagana, migrated from Kasmlr to the South, and was an accountant-general attached to 
the court of the kings Bhillama (1175-1191), Jaitra (1191-1210) and Singhana (1210— 
1247) of the Yadava dynasty, an office which was held by Sarhgadeva too. The family 
of this Sodhala was composed of physicians and even Sarhgadeva himself was not only 
a musician and poet, but also a medical practitioner well versed in ayurveda . 1390 The 
Yadava king Bhimadeva II had a copper plate inscribed in the year 1256, recording 
donations to the son of a Sodhala from a Rayakavala brahmana family who was an 
expert in jyotihsastra . 1391 

Certainty cannot be reached with regard to P.V. Sharma’s assumption, but his rea¬ 
soning does not carry conviction . 1392 

Date 

Internal evidence from the Gadanigraha proves that Sodhala is posterior to Ravigupta, 
Madhava (the author of the MadhavanidanaX Vrnda, Tisata, Candrata, and Vangasena. 
The absence from the Gadanigraha of the majority of the mercurial and other metallic 
preparations found in the therapeutic treatises of Cakrapani and Vangasena may be due 
to the Bengal origin of these two authors, for this type of preparation came into use in 
Bengal first . 1393 

The relationship between the Sodhalanighantu and an early version of the Dhanva- 
ntarinighantu , postulated by P.V. Sharma, cannot be used for chronological purposes, 
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because the hypothesis is unnecessary and vague. The same author’s assumption that 
Sodhala borrowed from Dalhana is unacceptable. The fact that the names of new drugs 
borrowed from Islamic medicine occur in prescriptions of the Gadanigraha appears 
to prove that Sodhala cannot be placed earlier than about A.D. 1200, a date that is 
in agreement with what is known about Sodhala’s sources. That Sodhala was active 
during the first half of the thirteenth century and held some office at the Yadava court 
may be corroborated by his description of two medicinal preparations named after king 
Siinhana . 1394 Sodhala’s terminus ante quern cannot be determined by means of quota¬ 
tions in which the source is specified, but it is very likely that his works were used by 
many later authors. This seems beyond doubt in the case of Vopadeva, who adopted 
a number of verses from the Gunasanigraha (1068d-1069ab; 1070-1071) in his Sid- 
dhamantraprakasa (ad Siddhamantra 76), which is in support of placing Sodhala in the 
first part of the thirteenth century. Bhavamisra is also an author who certainly borrowed 
from the Sodhalanighantu. 1395 

According to P.V. Sharma , 1396 Sodhala’s works were also put to use by the author 
of the Haritasamhitii, Kesava, Niscalakara , 1397 Sarngadhara, Madanapala, and the 
author of the Rajanighantu: ; P.V. Sharma also claims that Niscalakara quotes the So- 
dhalanighantu, without mentioning the name of his source . 1398 The Sodhalanighantu 
may have been one of the sources for the chapters on materia medica of Todara’s 
Ayurvedasaukhya. 1399 The relationship between Sodhala and the author of the Ma- 
dhavadravyaguna remains undetermined . 1400 The available evidence, taken together, 
is in favour of assigning Sodhala to the period around 1200 . 1401 

The Manasollasa ascribed to Somes vara 

The Manasollasa 1402 or Abhilasitarthacintamani , 1403 an encyclopaedic work, ascribed 
to king Somesvara , 1404 contains sections which pertain to medicine. 

Contents 

The Manasollasa is a voluminous text of one hundred chapters (adhyaya), arranged 
into five groups of twenty chapters each (virnsati or prakarana). It was composed for 
use by the king and the members of the royal court, and deals with all aspects of daily 
life. Only those parts of the work which relate to human medicine will be discussed 
here . 1405 

The first virnsati has some verses on foods and drinks to be avoided by a king 
(abhaksyavarjanadhyaya: 45-52). 1406 It also contains a chapter that is largely de¬ 
voted to medicine (dlnanathartabandhubhrtyaposanadhyaya: 135-304). Its main part 
(vaidyaka: 135-292) is about the treatment of various internal diseases, amongst 
which fever predominates (jvara: 145-199), 1407 while some verses on surgery are 
appended to it (285-290). The prescriptions contain well-known vegetable drugs. 
This section on therapy is followed by a shoit list of synonyms of some medicinal 
substances (ausadhinigharitu: 292-300), 

The second virnsati has an interesting section on rasayana (10 — 51), 1408 verses 
on the qualities required in a cook (sudalaksana: 134-137) 1409 and a physician 
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(vaidyalaksana: 138-145), 14,0 a short section on alchemy, especially auri- and argen- 
tifaction (dhatuvada-rasayana: 377-394), ,4,, and a section on gems (403-536). 1412 

The third vimsati, which deals with enjoyments (upabhoga) of the king, descri¬ 
bes the residences (grha; 906-926), 1413 baths (snana; 927-953), 14,4 footwear (pa- 
duka; 954-958), 14,5 ointments (vilepana; 980-1008), 1416 clothing (vastra; 1009- 
1041ab), 1417 garlands (malya; 1041cd-1048ab), 1418 ornaments and jewels (bhusa; 
1048cd-1132ab), 1419 seats (asana; 1132cd-1150), 1420 chowries (camara; 1151- 
1160), 1421 foods (annabhoga; 1342-1600) 1422 and drinks (panlyabhoga; 1601— 
1629),' 423 which are suitable to a royal person. It adds verses on betel chewing 
(tambula; 959-979), 1424 ointments for the feet (padabhyanga; 1630-1638), 1425 
vehicles (yana; 1639—1659), 1426 parasols (chattra; 1660-1669), 1427 couches (sayya; 
1670—1696), 1428 incenses (dhupa; 1697-1712), 1429 and rules for his contacts with 
women (yosita; 1713-1820). 1430 

The fourth vimsati contains verses on wondrous feats (camatkaravinoda: 1433— 
1493), and the fifth verses on alcoholic drinks and the way they should be consumed 
(madirapanakrida: 426-514). 1431 

The Manasollasa is one of the sources of Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakava. 

Special features 

Interesting terms are daka (1.170) 1432 and lavariika (1.171). 1433 The ausadhanighantu 
gives some names of medicinal plants current in Karnataka. 1434 The main ingre¬ 
dients of the prescriptions in the rasayana section are salmall, hastikarni, mundi, 
svetabrahmavrksa, and amarl. 1435 A king should make use of the vatatapika method 
of rasayana, since the kutlpravesika method is not suited to him. 

A disease calledjalagraha (2.41) 1436 and the disorder known as luta (2.42) are men¬ 
tioned in the rasayana section. 

Some dishes, both vegetarian and non-vegetarian, described in the section on 
annabhoga of vimsati three are: 1437 angarapolika (1382), antrasunthaka (1493), bha- 
ditraka (1465), bhOsika (1481), cakkalika (1436, 1437, 1439, 144i), gharika (1403), 
ghosaka (1393), ghrtakarkata (1542), wlarika (1401), karpuramagin! (1563), kasara 
(1387), katakarna (1396), kavacandl (1456), kharakhanda (1534), kosall (1482), 
krsnapaka (1475), majjika (1573), nandyavarta (1539), pahalika (1385), pahcavarnl 
(1491), polika (1383), purabhattaka (1484), puryala (1461), sohala (1384), sunthaka 
(1435, 1436, 1447, 1458), utkvathita (1509), upakhandaka (1515), varnasunthaka 
(1501), varsolaka (1417), and vattimaka (1487). 

Noteworthy names of vegetables in the same section are: amlaharidraka (1563), 
amlapattrl (15 52), 1438 kuhirl (1557), maginl (1563), maruka (1551), 1439 nandana 
(1555), seilhaka (1552), vanamaginl (1563), and vattana (1393). 

The author and his date 

Although attributed to king Somesvara himself, 1440 the Manasollasa was obviously 
composed by some learned pandit attached to the royal court, 1441 because Somesvara 
is highly praised in the work. 1442 

Somesvara III, 1443 surnamed bhulokamalla, 1444 satyasrayakulatilaka, 1445 and ca- 
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lukyabharana, 1446 was the son of the famous king Vikramaditya VI and belonged to 
the line of the Western Calukyas, 1447 who had their capital at Kalyana. 1448 He reigned 
from A.D. 1126 or 1127 1449 to 1138. 1450 

The Manasollasa was completed in A.D. 113 0/31. 1451 

The Parahitasamhita by Srlnathapandita 

The Parahitasamhita by Srlnathapanihta 1452 is a comprehensive medical treatise from 
South India, chiefly based on the works attributed to Vagbhata. 

Contents 

The work consists of three kandas, the sadharana-, astariga-, and rasakanda. The sadha- 
ranakanda contains five chapters (adhikara): (1) prathamadhikara, on the three dosas 
and their seats, the seven tissues (dhatu) of the body, rasa, vlrya, etc.; (2) dravyani- 
scayadhikara, on the properties of foods and medicinal substances; (3) svasthavrtta- 
dhikara, on the maintenance of health; (4) aturavrttadhikara, on the examination of 
patients and the principles of diagnosis and treatment; (5) prayascittadhikara, on the 
treatment of diseases by acts of propitiation, etc. 1453 The astangakanda has eight chap¬ 
ters: (1) prathamadhikara, probably concerned with kayacikitsa; (2) kaumaratantra; (3) 
bhutavidyadhikara; (4) salakyacikitsa; (5) sarvasalyacikitsa; (6) visacikitsa; (7) rasa- 
yanatantra; (8) vajlkaranatantra. 1454 The contents of the rasakanda remain unknown, 
but are probably based on rasasastra texts. 

The chapter on salakyacikitsa has 724 and that on sarvasalyacikitsa 657 verses, 
mostly slokas, though other metres are also represented. 

The chapter on salakyacikitsa contains sections on netraroga (1-308), karnaroga 
(309-368), nasaroga (369-392), mukharoga (393-551), and siroroga (552-724). The 
chapter on sarvasalyacikitsa is subdivided into sections on sopha, vranaand bhagna (1- 
201), bhagandara (202-241), granthi (242-264), arbuda (265-270), silpada (271-285), 
gandamalaand apacl (296-308), ksudraroga (309-515), dehadaurgandhyaanddagdha 
(489-515), and guhyaroga (516-657). The arrangement of the diseases in these two 
chapters agrees with that adopted by Vagbhata in most respects and many verses are 
taken from his works. 1455 The series netra-, karna-, nasa-, mukha- and siroroga is also 
found in the Uttarasthana of Vagbhata’s works. Remarkable, however, is the descrip¬ 
tion of thirteen samnipata fevers in the section on siroroga (622-673). The names and 
symptoms of this series, consisting of samdhika or samdhiga, antakastha, 1456 drgdaha 
or rugdahaka, citta(vi)bhrama, sltaiiga or sltagatra, tandrika, 1457 kanthakubja, karnika 
or karnaka, bhagnanetra 1458 or bhugnadrs, raktasthlvin, pralapaka or pralapin, jihvaka, 
and abhinyasa (622-636), are also met with, in the same order, in the Yogaratnakara 
(160-162), where they are said to be borrowed from some other treatise. The verses 
on the treatment of these fevers (637-673) also occur in the Bhavaprakasa (cikitsa 1. 
641-694) and Yogaratnakara (184-190). 

The order in which the diseases are described in the sarvasalyacikitsa chapter par¬ 
tially agrees with Vagbhata, namely from vrana up to the ksudrarogas. The number 
of the latter is fifty-five in the Parahitasamhita (515), but only thirty-six in Vagbhata’s 
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works (A.h.U.31.33; A.s.U.36.31). Their number has been increased by including sl- 
tapitta (326; 413-423), amlapitta (327-328; 424-445), masurika and sphota (329-344; 
446-488), snayupravrddhamaya (345), 1459 dehadaurgandhya (a bad body odour), and 
dagdha (burns) (489-515). The presence of these diseases in the Parahitasanihita in¬ 
dicates that it has been influenced by the Madhavanidana and Vrnda’s Siddhayoga or 
later works. The guhyarogas, which are said to be forty in number (657), comprise, in 
the same way as in Vagbhata’s works, all the disorders of the male and female sexual 
organs. The number of diseases known is indicated in several instances and usually 
agrees with Vagbhata. 1460 

With the exception of Vagbhata’s works, the Susrutasamhita, and the Rasaratna- 
samuccaya, 1461 nothing is known with certainty about Srlnathaparidita’s sources. 1462 
Later authors do not quote him. 

Special features 

Apart from the peculiarities already referred to, some more features are worthy of men¬ 
tion. The treatment of galaganda and gandamala is dealt with twice, in the salakya 
chapter (514-520) and in that on salya (286-308). That part of the salya chapter which 
deals with the ksudrarogas includes a description of haritakl and its seven varieties, and 
of amalakl, vibhltaka, and triphala (390-412). 1463 At the end of some sections there oc¬ 
cur verses on karmavipaka (salya 199 and 238-241), but this is not a conspicuous ele¬ 
ment of the Parahitasanihita, while, on the other hand, religious therapy plays a promi¬ 
nent role (salakya 304-308, 391-392, 547-550, 716-724; salya 199-201, 238-241, 
469-470, 657). 

The author 

The name of Srlnathapandita appears in the colophon at the end of the salya chapter, at 
the end of the last chapter of the astangakanda, 1464 and at the end of the sadharanaka- 
nda. 1465 

The name of his work, Parahitasanihita, may refer to the Parahita physicians of 
Andhra, though not necessarily so, as the title, which simply means ‘samhita promoting 
the welfare of other (living beings)’, may be of the same type as, e.g., Kalyanakaraka. 

Members of families of physicians distinguished by the honorific title Parahita 
are known from four inscriptions: (a) Parahita III of Atreyagotra, who was the 
pranacarya of Siiigayanayaka of Korukonda; 1466 (b) Bhaskararya, son of Parahita, of 
Kasyapagotra; 1467 (c) Siiiganarya, of Kasyapagotra, son of Villanarya, grandson of 
Bhaskararya and great-grandson of Periyavilla Parahita; 1468 (d) Parahita IV, son of 
Kalanatha Bhatta. 1469 

As appears f rom these inscriptions, there were two of these families, belonging re¬ 
spectively to the Atreya- and Kasyapagotra; the one was an older, well-established Tel- 
ugu family and the other a Dravida family which came from the South, learnt medicine 
from the already famous Andhra family, and also adopted the title Parahita, either as 
a compliment to their preceptors or to gain prestige. In the inscriptions both families 
claim that an ancestor, Parahita I, treated a serpent that was suffering from a bone stuck 
in its throat, and that the success of the treatment resulted in this ancestor’s being hon- 
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oured with the name of sarpavyadhicikitsaka. 

The author of the Parahitasanihita may have been a descendant of the Parahita fam¬ 
ilies or one of their pupils, though his name does not occur in the inscriptions men¬ 
tioning Parahita physicians. 1470 Arguments for the view that the title Parahita was not 
reserved for one or more particular families of physicians, but could be given to any 
physician well versed in all branches of medicine who devoted his life to the practice 
of his art are given by P. Hymavathi. 1471 

Date 

The Madras MS of the Parahitasanihita is written in nandinagarl, 1472 a type of script 
that was in common use during the time of the western Calukyas, the ReddI kings of 
KondavTdu 1473 and the earlier dynasties of Vijayanagar rulers; it went out of fashion 
after the sixteenth century. 1474 Hence the MS was copied in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century and the text may belong to the fifteenth century. This conclusion is corrobo¬ 
rated by the absence of phirangaroga from the Parahitasamhita , 1475 a disease described 
for the first time in the Bhavaprakasa, which dates from the sixteenth century. 1476 

Vangasena 

Vangasena is the author of a comprehensive textbook, 1477 called Cikitsasarasanigra- 
ha, 1478 but often referred to as Vangasena 1419 after its author. Other titles are Cikitsa- 
maharnava , 1480 Cikitsasanigraha, 1481 Cikitsatattvasanigraha, 1482 Vaidyavallabha , 1483 
and Vahgadattavaidyaka , 1484 

Contents 

Vangasena’s treatise contains 11,000-12,000 verses (mostly slokas) and some 
prose, 1485 arranged in ninety-six chapters. The first 124 stanzas are devoted to general 
subjects, such as definitions of nidana, purvarupa, rupa, upasaya and samprapti 
(1.9-15), the seasons (1.50-52), the constitutions (1.66-72), the dosas (1.73-79), 
weights and measures (1.95-113), patients not to be treated (1.114-117), etc. An 
(incomplete) table of contents of the work follows (1.125-133). The bulk of the 
treatise (the remaining part of chapter one and chapters two to seventy-five) are 
about the diseases and their treatment This section is followed by chapters on sneha, 
sveda, vamana, virecana, bastikarman, dhumapana, kavala, and nasya, svasthavrtta, 
pharmacology, rtucarya, arista, and definitions of a series of actions of drugs. 

The chapters on diseases are arranged by the eight aiigas: kayaand salya (sixty-four 
chapters), salakya (five chapters), kaumarabhrtya (two chapters), agada (one chapter), 
rasayana (one chapter), and vajlkarana (one chapter). 

The subject matter of the jaladosadiyoga chapter is of a remarkable type and does 
not fit in with this scheme. Besides being concerned with the treatment of disorders 
caused by polluted water (jaladosa), it has some recipes suitable for making women 
submit to male advances (vaslkarana), improving the qualities of the sexual organs in 
males and females, preventing flaccidity of the breasts in women, delaying ejaculation 
in men, causing sterility or curing it, etc. 
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The more or less heterogeneous contents of the chapter on rasayana show a good 
deal of influence from iatrochemistry; it describes rasayanayogas for a long series of 
diseases, treats of sirobasti and the marmans, and enumerates even the nanatmaja dis¬ 
eases. 

Varigasena is heavily dependent on Madhava in the arrangement of the diseases; 
his verses on nidana are taken from Madhava’s Rugviniscaya, 1486 at least for the larger 
part. This is not to say that almost nothing new is found in Vaiigasena’s nidana, when 
compared with Madhava, for it contains many variants, 1487 and its order deviates at 
many places. 1488 More interesting, however, are the numerous stanzas that cannot be 
traced in Madhava’s work, as well as the new disorders described. Vaiigasena’s ther¬ 
apeutic prescriptions failed to receive much attention, 1489 but deserve more study, 1490 
since a few at least cannot be traced in earlier works. 1491 

The chapters on snehapana up to that on svasthavrtta and the chapter on rtucarya 
are concerned with subjects that follow upon the section on specific therapy in many 
treatises. Numerous verses in these chapters are taken from Vrnda’s Siddhayogaor the 
Cakradatta. 

The chapter on dravyaguna 1492 describes the tastes, etc., the actions of a re¬ 
stricted number of medicinal substances, the best varieties of these, and substitutes 
to be used in the absence of particular drugs. The ganapatha chapter enumerates 
thirty-seven groups of drugs, together with their actions. 1493 The next chapter, based 
on Caraka, 1494 and called samsodhanasainsamanarasadravyadlnain vargadhikarah, 
has fourteen groups (varga) of drugs, appropriate for the purpose of samsodhana 
and sarnsamana, or dominated by a particular taste. Three chapters (dhanyavarga, 
mamsavarga, sakaphalavarga) are about the properties of articles of food. Two 
chapters (vyanjanamamsavyanjana and matsyavyanjana) are concerned with prepared 
foods, and one chapter (dravadravya) is about fluids. The next chapter, on aristas, 
contains mainly material from the Susrutasamhita (Su.28-33). The last chapter, called 
dlpanapacanadravyalaksana, gives definitions of a series of technical terms denoting 
particular actions of drugs and is the earliest one of this type on the subject. 1495 The 
treatise ends with four verses (vaiigasenotpatti) on Vangasena’s life and work. 

Authorities to whom prescriptions are attributed are: the Asvins, 1496 Atreya, 1497 
Bharadvaja, 1498 Bhaskara, 1499 Girirajaputrl (i.e., ParvatT), 1500 Girlsa (i.e., Siva), 1501 
I<ianibhandhacarya, i502 Kaiikayana, 1503 Kasika, 1504 Kasyapa, 1505 Nagarjuna, 1506 
Samkara, 1507 Siddhanatha, 1508 Srivisvarupa, 1509 Tara, 1510 Vaideha, 1511 Videha, 1512 
and Visnu. 15,3 

Vaiigasena rarely refers to his sources, but three works of Nagarjuna are mentioned 
by name: Lohasastra (rasayana 474), Rasayanasanihita (rasayana 166), and Yogasa- 
ra (strlroga 91). #ne formula derives from the Asvinasanihita (gulma 76-78). HarT- 
ta’s opinion on a particular subject is once referred to (jvara 502). G. Mukhopadhyaya 
claims that Vaiigasena quotes Kapilabala. 1514 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to Vaiigasena or his work are: 
the Aivgyamnabindu , Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, the commentary on the Ayurvedabdhisara, 1515 the Ayuvvedlya 
Khanijavijnana,Bhavamisra's Bhavaprakasa 1516 and its glosses, 1517 Binod Lall Sen’s 
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Ayurvedavijhana , 1518 the Brhadrasarajasundara , Candrata’s Yogaratnasamuccaya, 1519 
Devasiinha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgraha , Vacaka DTpacandra’s Langhanapa- 
thyanirnaya, Dalhana, 1520 Gopaladasa, Gulrajsarmamisra, 1521 Hariprapanna in his 
Rasayogasagara, Hemadri, 1522 Kaslrama, 1523 Magacandra, Meghamuni’s Megha- 
vinoda , 1524 Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha , 1525 the Pakamartanda and Pakarnava , the 
Rasoddharatantra , Srlkanthadatta, 1526 Srlvanesvara Bhattacarya’s Rasar at nadlpi¬ 
ka, 1527 Sukhananda’s commentary on Lolimbaraja’s VaidyajTvana, Trivikrama’s 
Lauhapradipa, 1528 Vaidyaraja’s Sukhabodha,and the Yogaratnakara. 1529 

Vahgasena’s treatise was one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s KVa- 
thamanimala , Visvanatha Dvivedfs Rasendrasambhava and of the Ma‘din al-Sbifa\ 
It was (anonymously) used as a source by the author of the interpolated portion of 
Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha . 1530 

Commentaries on Vahgasena’s work may have been written by Vaidyanatha 1531 
and Trivikrama. 1532 

S pedal features 1533 

Vangasena deviates from the Madhavanidana by inserting stanzas from other sources, 
splitting up chapters, combining them in new ways, and adding new diseases. Inser¬ 
tions occur especially in the chapters on jvara, netraroga, strlroga, and balaroga. Va- 
ngasena has separate chapers on rajayaksman and ksataksaya, 1534 hikkaand svasa, 1535 
sulaand parinamasula, 1536 udavarta and anaha, 1537 galagarida, gandamala, granthi, and 
arbuda. 1538 Madhava’s gynaecological chapters are replaced by one chapter on strl- 
roga. 

A noteworthy feature is the addition of chapters on bhasmaka, bradhna, and sna- 
yuka, diseases that are not separately dealt with in Vrnda’s Siddhayoga and the Cakra- 
datta. Vangasena describes the pathogenesis, symptoms and therapy of bhasmaka, a 
disorder characterized by an excessive activity of the digestive fire. 1539 Bradhna is de¬ 
scribed together with kuranda, two disorders with swelling of the inguinal canal and 
the scrotum as their chief symptom. The verse on bradhna is identical with that on 
vardhma in Vrnda’s Siddhayoga (40.20); kuranda, said to differ from bradhna in be¬ 
ing painless, is added from an unknown source. The treatment of bradhna is the same 
as that of Vrnda’s vardhma, apart from one extra recipe. 1540 Formulae against kuranda 
are absent. The characterization of snayuka is a somewhat expanded version of the de¬ 
scription found in the Siddhayoga (55.15-17); its treatment, partly the same as in the 
Siddhayoga, is more elaborate. 

The description of the disease called urograha, a very painful swelling of the up¬ 
per and lateral parts of the abdomen, may be the earliest one, unless this disorder was 
already known to Vagbhata; 1541 Vangasena also deals with its treatment. 

Worthy of attention is Vangasena’s enumeration of the symptoms of five types of 
splenomegalia (pllhodara; udara 121-127). 

The chapter on masurikaadds a verse (33) on a variety called kodrava or kaksaka, 
originating from kapha and vata. 

Somaroga (strlroga 82-85) and the related mutratisara (strlroga 90) are two dis¬ 
orders recognized for the first time in Vangasena’s work, in the chapter on women’s 
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diseases. Somaroga is a polyuria, occurring in women only; when of long standing, it 
is called mutratisara. 1542 

Aversion to sexual intercourse in women (strlvidvesa or strldosa) is also dealt with 
in the chapter on women’s diseases (prose between 90 and 91); the passages on this 
group of disorders are quoted from the strldosacikitsapariccheda of Nagarjuna’s Yo- 
gasara. Three types are distinguished, caused respectively by fate (daiva; for exam¬ 
ple, incompatible horoscopes of husband and wife), an awkward (avidagdha) husband, 
and a female rival (sapatnl). 1543 Rituals, sometimes accompanied by the application of 
drugs, are thought to be helpful in overcoming the woman’s resistance; statuettes (put- 
talika), made of particular substances, homage paid to the Kumarls, and mantras, are 
important elements of the rituals described. 

Two interesting children’s diseases mentioned are pascattaka (balaroga 114-119), 
a vrana (sore or ulcer) affecting the anal region, probably also known as vicchi, vicchl 
and vicchinna 1544 (balaroga 120-122), and sayyamutrana (balaroga 126-128), enure¬ 
sis nocturna. 1545 The description of the children’s disease called upaslrsaka, omitted 
in the Mfidhavanidana, is borrowed by Vahgasena (balaroga 129) from Vagbhata. 1546 
The bad effects of the inauspicious, too early eruption of teeth are dealt with in a se¬ 
ries of verses (balaroga 140-144), followed by the prayascitta required in such cases 
(balaroga 146-148). 

The rasayana chapter contains a number of recipes which are specifics against 
particular diseases (262-318). The same chapter describes the marmans (prose 
between 331 and 332, 332-350) and enumerates the nanatmajadisorders by vata, pitta 
and kapha (351-369). 

The chapter on aristas has verses on the examination of a patient’s eyes (netraparl- 
ksa 178-186), face(mukhaparlksa; 187-188), and tongue (jihvaparlksa; 189-192), fol¬ 
lowed by an elaborate description of the examination of the urine (mutrapariksa; 193- 
225), which includes, for the first time in Indian medical history, the tailabindu method, 
in which the form, assumed by a drop of oil on the surface of the urine, has diagnostic 
and prognostic significance. 1547 

Vaiigasena’s materia medica is mostly of the common ayurvedic type. He is, 
however, one of the earliest authors to prescribe Cannabis sativ a Linn, (bhaiiga; 
rajayaksman 83). 1548 Opium is still unknown to him. 1549 

The stage of development of rasasastra in Vaiigasena’s work deserves careful study, 
having been underestimated previously by J. Jolly, 1550 who claimed that the calcination 
of metals is not mentioned, while metals in general are only infrequently spoken of, 
though iron is elaborately described, as well as its killing (marana), etc. 

Iron and its varieties are indeed described in a detailed way in the chapter on haem¬ 
orrhoids (arsas214-241). 1551 The usual three types of ironare listed: munda, tlksna and 
kanta; munda has three varieties: mrdu, kunda and kandara, tlksna is of six varieties: 
khara, yogara, sara, karnaka, dravakaand romaka, kanta is divided into seven varieties: 
huntala, tara, vatta, vajara, kala, bhramaka and cumbaka (arsas 214-225); besides the 
already mentioned types, pandija loha is referred to (arsas 229 and 266). 

Various other metals are mentioned in the treatise: copper (tamra) occurs at many 
places in the chapter on rasayana (53, 69, 101, 110, 115), lead (naga) and tin (vanga) 
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are referred to in the same chapter (95). Substances like sulphur (gandhaka), mica 
(abhraka), etc., are repeatedly prescribed. The killing (marana) of diverse metals, not 
only iron, was well known to Vangasena (rasayana 77 and 95). He was also acquainted 
with a number of processes to which mercury should be subjected before using it 
medicinally (rasayana 264 and 287: murchana; 461: sodhana). 

Remarkable is the occurrence of the terms yasada (zinc; rasayana 326) 1552 and sa- 
nkhadrava (udara 176-178) in the relatively early work of Vangasena. 1553 

Rasayogas are not uncommon among Vangasena’s formulae. 1554 Elements derived 
from religion 1555 and astrology 1556 are repeatedly found in the verses on treatment; 
mantras are regularly employed; two yantras are described. 1557 Tantric practices are 
referred to. 1558 

The names of the days of the week are known to Vangasena. 1559 
The author 

Vangasena gives information about himself at the beginning and end of his work. Siva, 
Candl and SarasvatT are praised in the opening lines, which also provide us with the 
author’s and his father’s name, adding that Gadadhara, Varigasena’s father, was born 
in Kantika. 1560 The vangasenotpatti at the end of Vahgasena’s treatise opens as follows: 
“When Srlkrsna, who had freed the earth of diseases, had left and had returned to his 
abode, it became filled with diseases and frightening again in a short time. On seeing 
this, I was born in the house of Gadadhara 1561 and made the earth healthy again”. It 
ends with the words: “After being born in the house of Gadadhara, I redacted the work 
that was called Agastisamhita 1562 before my birth. Thereafter it became well known 
under the name of Vangasena, This book, being the quintessence of all the doctrines, 
will speedily confer success”. 

The identity of Vangasena’s father with one of the persons called Gadadhara who 
are known from Sanskrit medical literature is a matter of speculation, for information 
on his literary activity is entirely lacking. It is improbable, on chronological grounds, 
that Gadadhara, the father of Vangasena, wrote the commentary on the Susmtasam- 
hita or the Vaidyaprasaraka, but Vangasena’s probable date does at least not conflict 
with identifying his father with Vaidyagadadhara or Gadadharavaidya, quoted in Srl- 
dharadasa’s Saduktikarnamrta, compiled in 1205. 1563 

It is commonly assumed that Gadadhara and Vangasena were of Bengal origin. 1564 

Gadadhara’s birthplace has been identified as Kanjivilll in Radha (Western 
Bengal) 1565 and Kantinagara of the Muzaffarpur district in Bengal. 1566 

Apart from the Cikitsasarasanigraha, no other works by Vangasena are known. 1567 

Date 

It has long been known that Vangasena cannot be dated later than the first half 
of the thirteenth century, on account of the dates of some early MSS. 1568 J. Jolly 
claimed that he might have been a contemporary of king Laksmanasena of the Sena 
dynasty. 1569 P.K. Gode considered him to have lived in the twelfth century at the 
latest, basing this view on quotations from Vangasena in Hemadri’s commentary on 
the Astahgahrdayasamhita. 1570 As Hemadri lived in the second half of the thirteenth 
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century and P.K. Gode assumed a rather long interval of seventy-five years between 
the two, his conclusion was rejected by N.N. Das Gupta 1571 and H.V. Trivedi, 1572 who 
placed Vangasena in the thirteenth century. D. Ch. Bhattacharyya discovered later that 
the Vangasenasamgraba is quoted by Niscalakara, 1573 which lowers the date to the 
period before A.D. 1150-1200. 1574 Vangasena is assigned to the period 950-1050 by 
Ram Kumar Ray and Rajiv Kumar Ray. 1575 

Evidence concerning Vanga sena’s chronological position is, as appears from the 
foregoing, of diverse kinds. Apart from the early MSS, which remain valuable testi¬ 
monies, it derives from the text of his treatise and quotations from it in later treatises. 
The contents of the Cikitsasarasanigraha show that Vangasena was posterior to Ma- 
dhava, the author of the Rugviniscaya, which work he largely utilized, and Vrnda, from 
whose Siddhayoga he borrowed. The common assumption that Vangasena took many 
recipes from Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsasanigraha , 1576 although still to be tested, appears 
to be acceptable. 1577 

The sources specified by Vangasena are of no avail in fixing his date. The rather 
developed state of rasasastra prohibits placing Vangasena earlier than Cakrapanidatta, 
while the absence of the examination of the pulse as a diagnostic tool forces us to regard 
him as earlier than Sarngadhara. 

A particular piece of internal evidence, namely the attribution of a formula to Srl- 
visvarupa, 1578 led P. V. Sharma to date Vangasena in the reign of king Visvarupasena of 
the Sena dynasty, who acceded to the throne in A.D. 1205 1579 or 1206. 1580 This view is, 
however, contradicted by the early date of some quotations from Vangasena, 1581 which 
are of considerable value in determining Vangasena’s terminus ante quern. Those found 
in Hemadri point to a date earlier than the second half of the thirteenth century; the 
single quotation in Dalhana’s commentary on the Susrutasamhita lowers the limit to 
about A.D. 1200, and, finally, the quotation in Niscalakara’s Ratnaprabha enables to 
conclude that Vangasena lived in the period A.D. 1050-1100. 1582 

Vatsesvara 

Vatsesvara wrote the Cikitsasagara , 1583 a compilation, which refers to the Agnipurana, 
Garudapurana , and Susruta as sources. At the beginning of the work the author gives 
his geneology: he was the son of Devesvara, son of Horesvara, son of Bhudharadatta, 
the younger brother of VTresvara, and, like the latter, a son of Devaditya. Vatsesvara 
held, like the members of his family mentioned by him, the position of a minister at a 
royal court. 1584 

VIresvara’s son Candesvara, Vatsesvara’s great-uncle, was a well-known dharma- 
sastrin, who served king Harasimhadeva of Mithila, and who, in A.D. 1314, gave away 
his weight in gold on the banks of the river Vagvatl (the modem Bagmati) in Nepal. 1585 

Being of the generation of Caridesvara’s grandchildren, Vatsesvara flourished about 
A.D. 1360. 1586 
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Vlrasitnha 

The VTrasitnhavaloka 1587 by Vlrasimha is a treatise which describes the aetiology and 
therapy of each group of diseases in three entirely different ways, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of astrology, 1588 karmavipaka, and medicine. 

Contents 

The work is written in a mixture of verse and prose, the latter being chiefly found 
in the parts dealing with astrology and karmavipaka. After two introductory verses 
and some introductory prose, the author gives a list of the diseases that will be dealt 
with. Their order agrees with the Madhavanidana, apart from the following alterations 
and additions. A chapter on jvaratlsara has been added after that on jvara, one on 
mahonmada after that on panatyaya, 1589 and one on vardhma after that on antravrsa- 
namuskaroga. 1590 The chapter on ksudrarogas is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is concerned with a short series of these disorders and their treatment, along 
the lines of books on karmavipaka: valmlka, jvalagardabha, 1591 pasanagardabha, 
carmaklla or kllakavrana, vaikrtyaroga 1592 and avijnataroga. 1593 The second part is 
about the medical treatment of thirty-four ksudrarogas. The chapter on yonivyapad 
is followed by one on garbharaksa, describing the measures to be taken during the 
ten months of pregnancy, and the treatment of disorders of lactation. The chapter on 
stnroga is concerned with stanasphota, 1594 mudhagarbha and yonikanda. Chapters on 
balaroga and visa end that part of the treatise which is arranged in agreement with the 
Madhavanidana. 

Eleven more chapters follow, not listed in the table of contents at the beginning of 
the work; they are about rasayana, vajlkarana, sneha, sveda, vamana, vireka, anuva- 
sana, niruha, dhuma, nasya, and kavala. The treatise ends with a misraka chapter, enu¬ 
merating the best medicine in each disorder and describing weights and measures. At 
the end the author gives some information about himself. 

The composition of the VTrasitnhavaloka is somewhat uneven. Its sections on as¬ 
trology and karmavipaka precede those devoted to medicine in its strict sense, and ap¬ 
pear to be regarded as more important than the latter. 1595 Therapy was a greater concern 
of the author than nidana. His chief source regarding therapy was Vrnda’s Siddhayoga, 
while most verses on nidana were taken from Madhava’s Rugviniscaya, though these 
are sometimes interspersed with verses of unknown origin. 1596 

Vlrasimha specifies his sources in many instances. The following works and 
authors are quoted or referred to: Arogyacintamani (47), 1597 Barhaspatya (189), 
Baudhayana (many times), Bheda (128), Brahmagita (36), 1598 Brahmandapurana 
(65, 101, 119, 163, 238, 260, 262, 294), Brahmapurana (239), Caraka (17,74, 110, 
162,294), Cikitsakalika 1599 (72), 1600 Damodara (47), Gargya (4), Garudapurana (59), 
Gautama (32, 210), Gautamlya (256), Harlta (2, 75), Jatuka (many times), Kalika 1601 
(26, 1602 38, 1603 72, 111), 1604 Kalyanakaraka (117), Katyayana (238), Kurmapurana 
(260), Lihgapurana (221), Mahabharata (66, 78, 119, 219), Mahadevabhasya (277), 
Mahesvaratantra (4), 1605 Manava (189), Naradlyapurana (273), Naradlyavacana 
(190), Padmapurana (27, 32, 36, 64, 94, 152, 174, 201, 261), Pitamahasamhita(219\ 
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Rgvidhana (43, 238), Rugviniscaya (many times), Sanikaragltah (119), Saravall (2, 
27, 31), Satataplya Karmavipaka (91), Saunaka (51-53), Sivaglta (32), Srlpati (27, 
32, 36, 58, 91, 289), Susruta (6, 42, 60, 69, 84, 86, 93, 95, 97, 102, 164, 253, 256, 
274), Trisathacarya (7-9), 1606 Umamahesvarasamvada (77, 101, 118), Vacaspati 
(118), 1607 Vagbhata (21, 23, 35), Var aha (209), v'ayupurana (79, 119, 158, 166, 217, 
273, 278), Visnu (184, 239), Vrddhabaudhayana (179-210), Vrddhagautama (53, 
166), Vrddhaparasara(43), Vrndasamgraha (many times), and YogaratnavalT (48). 1608 

The Vlrasimhavaloka is quoted by Devasirnha Vitthal in his Brhadasavaristasam- 
gvaha , Karandikar in his Nidanadlpika, 1609 Meghamuni in his Meghavinoda , 1610 
Trimalla in his YogataraiiginF, and in the Yogaratnakara; it was probably used by 
Sarrigadhara in the composition of his TrisatT. 

Special features 

Unusual names of diseases mentioned in this work are mahonmada (100-101), vaikr- 
tyaroga (239), avijnataroga (239), and stanasphota (288-289). Thirty-four ksudrarogas 
are mentioned (239-244), whereas their number is thirty-six in the works ascribed to 
Vagbhata, forty-four in the Susrutasanihita and Madhavanidana. 

The author 

At the end of the work the author, who calls himself a lion among the kings, mentions 
that his name is Vlrasimha and that he is ofTomara lineage. His father was Devavarman 
and his grandfather Kamalasirnha. 

TheTomaras were a Rajput clan who founded a dynasty in Gwalior in 1375. 1611 
Vlrasimha dictated his treatise to akayastha named Saraiiga. 1612 
Two more works by an author called Vlrasimha are an Ayurveda 1613 and the Nr- 
simhodaya . 1614 

The author of the VTiasimhavaloka is sometimes credited with the Durgabhaktita- 
rahginf. 1615 

Date 

The Vlrasimhavaloka was completed in A.D. 1383. 1616 

Visvanatha 

Visvanatha was the author of the Pathyapathyaviniscaya 1617 or -vinirnaya 1618 and the 
Cikitsarnava . 1619 

(1) Pathyapathyaviniscaya. 1620 

After a mahgala addressed to Siva and some stanzas which introduce its subject, this 
treatise, consisting of 611 verses, enumerates which substances are beneficial or harm¬ 
ful in a series of diseases (9-556) and in the six seasons (557-583). Towards the end, 
after some verses on basic principles of therapy, it mentions the disorders dealt with 
in the work (587-594). An appendix (parisista) is concerned with the actions of the 
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tastes and theeffects of overindulgence in substances with a particulartaste (595-607); 
it concludes with some general verses (608-610). The book ends with information on 
the author (611). 

Madhava’s arrangement of the diseases is for the greater part adopted The 
remedial measures and medicinal substances mentioned by Visvanatha are almost 
completely of a classical ayurvedic type. Musk is known to him. 1621 Opium is not 
prescribed Cannabis may form part of Visvanatha’s materia medica. 1622 

The verses on jvara mention taruria- (9 and 12-13), madhyama- (14-16), and pura- 
najvara (31-34); those on atlsara refer to jvaratlsara (58-59). Homage to Siva is rec¬ 
ommended in insanity caused by devas, etc. (232). The disorders called bradhna and 
vrddhi are mentioned together (373-377). Remedial measures of a religious nature are 
not referred to in the verses on masurika (459-464). The verses on gynaecology and ob¬ 
stetrics are arranged around the following subjects: pradaraand yonivyapad (495-407), 
pregnancy (498-507), and puerperal diseases (sutikaroga, 508-517). Visaroga is fol¬ 
lowed by verses on mixtures of diseases (rogasarnkara, 531-532), vataroga (533-543), 
pittaroga (544-550), and kapharoga (551-556). Surgical measures, especially cautery 
(daha) 1623 and venesection, 1624 are frequently recommended. The tailadroril is twice 
referred to. 

Worthy of notice are the following words: pacelima (16; 180); rotika (a kind of 
bread; 24); names of plants likekancata (68; 120), methl (94), andpetl(191; 214; 239; 
253); names of fishes such as bhakura (536), cenga (172), dindisa (51), gargara (249; 
536), illisa (172; 249), kavayl (172; 249), khalisa (68), khuddlsa (68; 250), madhuralika 
(51; 68; 172), parvata (249), prostT(172), rohita (250), sillndhra (249), srngin (250), to- 
dlmatsya (48), varml (250), and the word for shrimp, cihgata (118). 

Geographical names found in the work are Mahendragiri (363), Pariyatra (389), 
and Sahyadri (436). 

(2) No details are available on Visvanatha’s second work, the Cikitsarn ava 1625 
The author 

Visvanatha 1626 mentions at the end of his Pathyapathyaviniscaya (611) that he was a 
great-grandson ofUmapati, grandson of Tapana, 1627 who was a leading poet and physi¬ 
cian, and son of Gaurlnarasimhasena. 1628 

Date 

Visvanatha is said to have written his Pathyapatha at the court of Prataparudra, the Ga- 
japati king of Orissa 1629 (A.D. 1497-1540), 1630 who was a contemporary and disciple 
of Caitanya (A.D. 1486-1533), one of the mediaeval Vaisnava saints of India. 1631 

The Maharnava or Madanamaharnava compiled by Visvesvarabhatta 

The Mahmnava or Madanamahai'nava , 1632 attributed to Mandhatar, 1633 son of Mada- 
napala, 1634 was actually compiled by Visvesvarabhatta. 1635 
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Contents 

This large treatise, in a mixture of verse and prose, arranged in forty chapters (tara- 
nga), 1636 is a compilation 1637 which deals exclusively with karmavipaka, the retribu¬ 
tion of acts committed in former existences, a subject that belongs rather to dharma- 
sastra than to medicine, 1638 although it is sometimes dealt with in medical treatises. 
Remedial actions of a religious nature (prayascitta, dana, homa, bali, stotra, mantra, 
etc.) against a long series of diseases are described in that context (chapters eight to 
forty). 1639 

Illness is divided into three types: arising from karman, from the dosas, and from 
the combined actions of these two. 1640 Diseases arising from bad karman are of three 
types again: resulting from mahapataka or mahapapa, upapapa, and papa, lasting re¬ 
spectively during seven, five and three successive births; mahapapa gives rise to ku- 
stha, rajayaksman, prameha, grahanl, mutrakrcchra, asmarl, kasa, atisara, bhagandara, 
dustavrana, gandamala, paksaghata, and aksinasana, upapapa to jalodara, yakrt, pllhan, 
sula, sopha, vrana, svasa, ajlrna, jvara, chardi, bhrama, moha, galagraha, raktarbuda, 
and visarpa, papa to valmlka, pundarlka, etc. 1641 

The Maharnava is quoted by Alladanatha, 1642 Raghunandana in his Krtyata- 
ttva, 1643 Srlnatha, and others. 1644 

Special features 

Several varieties of sula (chapter nine), vrana (chapter fifteen) and sphota (chapter 
fifteen) are mentioned; the term gunma is used instead of gulma (chapter twenty- 
seven); lutakitva (chapter thirty-six) may designate a disorder related to lutavrana; 
unusual types of kustha are referred to (chapter thirty-seven): hlna-, rakta-, pita-, 
gunma-, krsna-, kati-, netra-, and svetakustha; akasmikakarsya is mentioned (chapter 
thirty-nine); many grahas are enumerated which are for the greater part not met 
with elsewhere (chapter forty): praja-, jvara-, praturida-, kamila-, kalanayaka-, pitr-, 
lokayata-, apastamba-, vrtra-, mahajvara-, kumbhaka- or jambhaka-, kapila-, sivapa- 
da-, urdhvakesi-, vistambha- or vivrtaksa-, mahajihva-, nava-, vasava- or vayasa-, 
ksetrapala-, acala-, hastipada-, karna-, dhana-, avatola-, krsa- or sasi-, skanda-, 
skandapasmara-, sisu-, and mesagraha. 

The author 

Visvesvara, of Kausikagotra, was the son of Pedibhatta 1645 and Ambika, and a pupil of 
Vyasaranyamuni. Originating from Southern India, as appears from his father’s name, 
he migrated to Northern India in search of patronage. Visvesvara won the admiration 
of the Reildi kings and was the poet laureate of the Recarla king Singabhupala (A.D. 
1386-1412), according to P. Hymavathi. 1646 He is regarded as one of the leading au¬ 
thorities of the Benares school of modern Hindu Law. 1647 

Date 

The Maharnava probably dates from 1360-1390, i.e., the period of Visvesvarabhatta’s 
literary activity. 1648 
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Vopadeva 

Vopadeva 1649 was the author of at least three medical works: 1650 (1) Siddhamantrapra¬ 
kasa, 1651 a commentary on his father’s Siddhamantra\ (2) HrdayadTpika, 1652 a nigha- 
ntu; (3) SataslokI , 1653 a collection of recipes accompanied by an auto-commentary, the 
Candrakala . 1654 

A commentary on the Sarhgadharasanihita, called Giidharthadi'pika, commonly as¬ 
cribed to Vopadeva 1655 on the authority of Weber 1656 and Aufrecht, 1657 is not his work, 
for its text, as recorded by Weber, is identical with Kaslrama’s GudharthadTpika on the 
Sarhgadharasamhita . 1658 

Vopadeva was a prolific author, who also produced treatises on grammar 
(. Kavikalpadruma with an auto-commentary called Kavyakamadhenu', Mugdha- 
bodha ), on dharmasastra (‘ TrimsacchlokT ; ParasuramapratapatTka), and on the 
Bhagavatapurana (HarilTla , an abstract of this Purana; Muktaphala, a summary of its 
teaching), etc. 1659 His versatility is revealed by a verse at the end of the Muktaphala, 
in which he claims to have composed ten works on grammar, nine on medicine, one 
on tithinirdhara (i.e., jyotisa), three on sahitya, and three on the Bhagavatapurana. 1660 
Even the Bhagavatapurana itself has been attributed to Vopadeva. 1661 

(1) The Siddhamantraprakasa is an elaborate and valuable commentary. 1662 Its expo¬ 
sition on the terms rasa, vipaka, vlrya, and prabhava 1663 is theoretically important, 
amongst other things on account of the view that the effect of prabhava is not due to 
natural factors inherent in a medicinal substance (svabhavikabala), but to an extra, 
especially conditioned factor (aupadhikabala). Noteworthy is also the digression on 
the term udaslna 1664 (i.e., neutral with respect to the dosas), used by Kesava in order 
to harmonize mutually conflicting statements of Caraka, Susruta, and Kharanadi. 
Vopadeva declares that only the works of Caraka, Susruta, and Vagbhata can be 
accepted as authoritative, due to their completeness, the continuity of their tradition, 
and the scholarly commentaries available. 1665 The identity of plants, animals, etc., 
enumerated by Kesava, is elucidated by his son by means of synonyms and, rather 
frequently, by vivid descriptions based on morphological and other characteristics, 1666 
which enhances the value of this remarkable work. 

Though many earlier treatises consulted by Vopadeva are quoted by name, it re¬ 
mains difficult to assess who were his foremost authorities. P.V. Sharma demonstrated 
that Dalhana’s Nibandhasamgraha comes first, followed by the Astahganighantu and 
Cakrapanidatta’s AyurvedadTpika. 1667 

Vopadeva quotes the commentaries of Hariscandra and Jejjata. Other authorities 
and works cited are: Amara, Asamkara, 1668 Baspacandra, HarTta, 1669 Kharanadi, 
Madhava, 1670 Nala, 1671 Raghava, and Rudrabhatta or Rudrata, 1672 as well as a 
Karttikeyapurana and a sudasastra. 1673 

The Siddhamantraprakasa is quoted in Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentary on the 
Dravyagunasutra and Sivadatta’s auto-commentary on the Sivakosa. 1674 
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(2) The Hrdayadlpaka , called a nighantu by the author himself, 1675 was written in 
order to clarify the medicinal substances occurring in Svalpavagbhata 1676 and other 
works, 1677 which calls to mind Vagbhata’s prominent position as an authority for 
Vopadeva. 

The work consists of 176 verses in a variety of metres (the anustubh predominat¬ 
ing), arranged in eight vargas, and presents mostly names of drugs. The arrangement 
of the subject matter resembles that of the Paryiiyaratnamala. 

Vargas one to four treat of substances the synonyms of which can be arranged in 
four (catuspadavarga), three (tripadavarga), two padas (dvipadavarga) or one pada 
(ekapadavarga); vargas five and six enumerate drugs with two names (dvinamavarga) 
or one name (ekanamavarga); varga seven (nanarthavarga) forms the homonymic 
section; varga eight (misrakavarga), of a heterogeneous character, is concerned with 
articles of diet, medicinal preparations, nosological terms, pancakarman, paribhasa, 
etc. 

Vopadeva’s descriptions are sometimes similar to those of the Amarakosa . 1678 
Some of Vopadeva’s drugs are absent from the Brhattrayl , e.g., asthisarnhara (75), 
babbula(128), hijjala (127), andjalakanda (111). 

The Hrdayadlpaka is quoted by Raghunatha in his Bhojanakutuhala and Sivadatta 
in the auto-commentary on his Sivakosa . 1679 

A supplement to the Hrdayadlpaka, called Paripurti , was written by Naganatha. 1680 

(3) The SataslokI counts 101 verses in various long metres. Apart from the introductory 
and closing lines there are ninety-six stanzas describing well-known formulae, which 
are divided into six adhikaras of sixteen verses each, devoted to six types of prepara¬ 
tion, namely curna, gutika, leha, ghrta, taila, and kvatha. 

The SataslokI is provided with a commentary by Vopadeva himself, called Candraka- 
la, as indicated by the author at the end of his work. 1681 This commentary gives syn¬ 
onyms of the substances going into a compound medicine and specifications about the 
way to prepare it. Another commentary, written by Venldatta, son of Bhogin, grand¬ 
son of Vasudeva, is called BhavarthadIpika. 1682 A Hindi commentary (stabaka) on the 
SataslokI was composed in Pall in Marvar, in 1774/75, by Ramavijaya Upadhyaya, 
pupil of Dayasimha of the Kharataragaccha. 1683 Another Jain monk, Cainasukha of 
the Kharataragaccha, pupil of Labhanidhana, wrote, in A.D. 1763/64, a commentary 
on it in Rajasthani. 1684 

Vopadeva’s Candrakala is referred to by Sivadasasena in his commentary on 
the Cakradatta. 1685 The SataslokI is quoted by Kaslrama in his commentary on the 
Sarngadharasamhita 1686 and in the Yogaiatnakara. 1687 Vopadeva is referred to in 
Sailendrasimha’s Vaidyacintamanibhaisajyasamgrahaya. 1688 Unspecified works of 
Vopadeva are quoted in Haranacandra’s commentary on the Susrutasamhita, Kaslra- 
ma’s commentary on the Sarngadharasamhita, 1689 Narahari’s Vagbhatamandana , 1690 
and the Tambulamahjari 
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The author 

Vopadeva was the son of Kesava and the pupil of Dhanesa; 1691 he lived, as his fa¬ 
ther did, in Vedapada. 1692 He was a pandit to the Yadava king Mahadeva (1260-1271) 
and a friend of Hemadri. 1693 The close association between Vopadeva and Hemadri 
is attested by the latter’s commentaries on Vopadeva’s Muktaphala and Harillla. 1694 
Vopadeva wrote his Harillla and Muktaphala at the request of Hemadri 1695 and may 
also have composed a biography of the latter in the last phase of his life. 1696 Hemadri 
shared Vopadeva’s predilection for Vagbhata and was the author of a commentary on 
the Astahgahrdayasamhita. 

Date 

Vopadeva’s association with the court of Mahadeva proves that he lived in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. 1697 




Part 8 

Authors and works from the 16th 
to the 20th centuries 




Chapter 1 

Sixteenth-century authors and works 


Anandabharatl Yatindra 

AnandabharatT Yatindra, also called Ananda(bharatT)siddha and Yogasiddha, pupil 
of NrsimhabharatT, was the author of a work known as Anandamalii(rasasara) or 
Anandamalika ; this work is also referred to under the titles Vaidyakasarasamgraha , 
Yogajnana, Yogamala , and Yogasastra . 1 

The full extent of this treatise is not known and the order of the chapters varies 
in the MSS. Subjects dealt with in one of the MSS 2 are: kvatha, rasa, curna, gutika, 
pralepa, avaleha, asava, ghrta, taila, anjana, dhatusodhanamarana, virecana, and 
naksatrarogaganana. Another MS, 3 described as chiefly concerned with rasayogas, 
takes into consideration other types of medicines too. 4 
Caraka, Susruta and the Rasaratnfikara are referred to. 5 

The Anandamala is quoted in Ananta’s Prata pakal pad ruma, Vacaka Dlpacandra’s 
Lahghanapathyanirnaya , and an anonymous Pakarnava . 

The author and his date 

AnandabharatT’s name informs us that he was a monk of the DasanamT order. 6 Both 
AnandabharatT and his teacher NrsimhabharatT are called paramahamsaparivrajakaca- 
rya. 7 

The period in which AnandabharatT lived is elucidated by the references to the 
Rasaiatnakara , dating from the first half of the fifteenth century, and the date of 
one of the BORI MSS of the Anandamala , A.D. 1660. 8 NrsimhabharatT, the guru 
of AnandabharatT, has tentatively been identified by P.K. Gode 9 as the person of 
that name who was also the preceptor of DurvasabharatT 10 and Visvarupabharatl. 11 
NrsimhabharatT can be assigned to the period 1475-1550, which establishes that 
AnandabharatT must have written his work in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 

Bhavamisra 

Bhavamisra 12 was the author of (1) the Bhavaprakasa, (2) the Gunaratnamala, and (3) 
a commentary on the Madhavanidana . 13 

The Bhavaprakasa 

(1) The Bhavaprakasa 14,15 is a voluminous compilation of an encyclopaedic character 
that belongs to the smaller authoritative triad called Laghutrayl. 16 It consists of three 
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khandas and a nighantu. The first khanda is divided into a first part (1,157 verses) which 
has six prakaranas, the nighantu (2,062 verses), and a second part (1,025 verses) that 
forms the seventh prakarana. 

Prakarana one contains Bhavamisra’s version of the descent of ayurveda, a version 
that differs in some respects from its parallels in the Caraka- and Susrutasamhita. It 
is not Bharadvaja who goes first to the abode of Indra and receives the ayurveda, but 
Atreya, followed later by Bharadvaja; 17 Caraka figures in the story as an incarnation 
of Sesa, 18 born on earth in order to free mankind from diseases; his samhita is said 
to be based on the works of the six disciples of Atreya. Dhanvantari also receives the 
ayurveda from Indra and is, on the latter’s request, born as Divodasa, king of KasT; Vi- 
svamitra and other sages, recognizing Divodasa as an incarnation of Dhanvantari, send 
their sons to him for instruction; after completing their studies, these sons return home; 
Susruta, the son of Visvamitra, is the first among them to write a tantra. 

Prakarana two is a condensed version of the Sanikhya philosophy in its classical 
form. Prakarana three is concerned with embryology and anatomy; the dosas, dhatus, 
marmans, etc., are also dealt with. Prakarana four is about the care for a newborn child 
and about the constitutions. Prakarana five forms a long and detailed description of 
svasthavrtta (dinacarya, ratricarya, rtucarya). Prakarana six (misraprakarana) deals, as 
its name suggests, with various subjects: types of diseases, the four pillars of treatment 
(catuspad), rules for the collection and inspection of drugs, substitutes for particular 
drugs, the qualities and effects of the tastes, definitions of various effects of drugs, def¬ 
initions of vlrya, vipaka and prabhava. 

The Bhavaprakasanighantu 19 is arranged in twenty-three groups (varga) of sub¬ 
stances: harltakyadi (1), karptiradi (2), guducyadi (3), puspa (4), vatadi (5), amradi (6), 
dhatvadi (7), dhanya (8), saka (9), marnsa (10), krtanna (11), vari (12), dugdha (13), 
dadhi (14), takra (15), navanfta (16), ghrta (17), mutra(18), taila (19), samdhana (20), 
madhu (21), iksu (22), and anekartha (23). 

The seventh prakarana is subdivided into seven parts which deal respectively 
with weights and measures (1), rules for various pharmaceutical preparations (2), the 
sodhana and marana of the dhatus, the yantras, the sodhana and marana of the upadha- 
tus, some samskaras for the preparation of mercurial compounds, the preparation of 
rasakarpura and sindurarasa, the sodhana and marana of the uparasas and ratnas, the 
visas and upavisas (3), snehapana (4), pancakarman (5), dhumapana, gandusa, etc. 
(6), and rogiparlksa (7). 

The second (5,883 verses) and third (95 verses) khanda form together the eighth 
prakarana on therapy (cikitsa), divided into seventy-three chapters, for the major part 
in the order of the Madhavanidana. Deviations from this order and additions are: a sep¬ 
arate chapter on jvaratisara (3), the unusual position of the chapter on amlapitta and 
slesmapitta (10) between raktapitta and rajayaksman, separate chapters on pittavya- 
dhi (27) and slesmavyadhi (28) between amavata and vatarakta, a separate chapter on 
pllhayakrdroga (33) between gulma and hrdroga, and on karsya (40) after sthaulya (= 
medoroga), the description of bradhnain the chapter on vrddhi (43), a separate chapter 
on lir'igarsas (52) between upadamsa and sukadosa, on snayuroga (57) between visarpa 
and visphotaka, and on phirarigaroga (59) after visphotaka, the description of sltala in 
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the chapter on masurika (60), a separate chapter on somaroga and mutratisara (69) be¬ 
tween strlroga and yoniroga, the description of yonikanda in the chapter on yoniroga 
(70), and the addition of two chapters on vajlkarana (72) and rasayana (73), which form 
together the third khanda. 

The chapters on therapy begin with verses on nidana which are largely taken from 
Madhava’s Rugviniscaya ; verses from other sources have been added rather frequently. 
The verses on treatment give precedence to ayurvedic prescriptions, which are fol¬ 
lowed by iatrochemical formulae (rasayogas). 20 

Authorities referred to in the text of the treatise itself are: Agnivesa (73.140-143; 
cikitsa 1.762), Bhairavananda (cikitsa 72.29-30), 21 Candramauli (3.18), 22 Caraka 
(Nighantu , dhanyavarga 40), Dhanvantari (3.325; 4.5) Harlta ( Nighantu , vari 75-76; 
cikitsa 54.137-141), 23 Jaijjata ( Nighantu , dugdha 32), and Susruta (3.65; Nighantu , 
dhanyavarga 40). 

Sources mentioned in ed. m are: Agnivesa (cikitsa 1.762), Atreya (cikitsa 1.30), 
Cakradatta (cikitsa 1.26 and 245; 24.265-272), Caraka (passim), Dhanvantari (cikitsa 
1.272), Harlta (7 3 .139; cikitsa 1.19-20), Kaslkhanda (cikitsa 60.70-82), Kasyapa (cik¬ 
itsa 6.30), Rasamrta(VA99) y Rasapradipa(J 3 .2\-24\ cikitsa 1.579-581 and582-586), 
Rasaratnapradfpa (cikitsa 1.191—192 and 612—615; 6.95-98), Rasendracintamani (cik¬ 
itsa 1.587-588 and 608-611; 6.90-94; 11.81-85), Ratnamala 24 (J Nighantu , dhatvadi 
188), Sarhgadhara (3.212; cikitsa 11.86-90), Susruta (passim), Vagbhata (passim), Vi- 
snudharmottara(Nighantu, dhatvadi 168-169), Visvamitra (cikitsa71.139), Vrddhasu- 
sruta (Nighantu , vari 65-67; cikitsa 1.78), Vrddhavagbhata (5.10-11), and VrndatTka 
(cikitsa 1.235-236 and 249-251). 

Sources mentioned in the glosses (tippanl) of ed. m are: Amara (7 3 .27; cikitsa 1. 
245 and 671; 2.5; 24.20), Amarasimha (6.13;'cikitsa 1.660; 24.75; 71.140-141), Bhoja 
(3.146 and 178; 5.317; cikitsa 19.14; 46.19; 54.28 and 46; 66.29), Cakradatta (cikitsa 
1.93 and 99), Caraka (passim), Dhanvantari (cikitsa 1.208), Dhanvantarinighantu (ciki¬ 
tsa 1.93; 5.63; 43.35; 44.32), Dravyagunagrantha (cikitsa 1.684), 25 Drdhabala (cikitsa 
1.440-444), Gadadhara (cikitsa 1.119 and 440-444; 63.52), Gayadasa (3.146; cikitsa 
32.5; 34.2), Gunaratnamala (cikitsa 24.1-2), Harlta (cikitsa 1.30, 99, 401 and 541; 46. 
18), Jaiyata (cikitsa 1.734-735), Jatukarna (cikitsa 1.98), Jejjata (cikitsa 1.9; 6.32; 24. 
215-219; 32.5 and 17-18), Karttika (cikitsa 1.119 and 401; 63^52), Karttikakunda (ci¬ 
kitsa 1.9), Kharanada(cikitsa 1.99and724), Madanapala (7A233-234; cikitsa 1.111; 5. 
63), Madhukosa (3.123), Medinlkara (cikitsa 1.36), Nighantu 26 (l 6 . 225; cikitsa 1.625), 
RasapradTpa (3.123; cikitsa 1.415-417, 598-601 and 602-604; 8.35-38), Rasaratna- 
kara (cikitsa 1.180-181), Susruta (passim), Sarhgadhara (cikitsa 11.86-90), Vagbhata 
(passim), Vaideha (cikitsa 1.2), Vahgasena (cikitsa 1.93 and 578), Videha (cikitsa 1.703 
and 800; 63.14, 77, 105, 125 and 128; 65.18), Visvaprakasa (cikitsa 72.3), Vrddhava¬ 
gbhata (3.82 and 201; cikitsa 1.107), Vrnda (cikitsa 1.93), Vrndatika (cikitsa 1.235- 
236 and 249-251), and Vyasa(5.305-306). 27 

Numerous sources, in ed. m and in the tippanls, are indicated by means of refer¬ 
ences to anye, eke, granthantara, etc. 

Important sources have often remained unmentioned: DhanvantarTyanighantu , 28 
Madanapala, 29 Rajanighantu, 30 Rasaiatnakara 31 Sarhgadhara, 32 Vahgasena, 33 and the 
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Yogasataka. 34 Bapalal claimed that Bhavamisra borrowed from Kaiyadeva. 35 

Bhavamisra or the Bhavaprakasa are quoted in Aghoranatha’s commentary on 
his Bhisaksarvasva, Ambikadattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasam- 
graha, Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma, the Arogyamrtabindu, the commentary on the 
Ayurvedabdhisara, the Ayurvediya Khanijavijhana, Baladeva Prasada Misra’s 
Ayurvedacintamani, Bhanuji Dlksita’s commentary on the Amarakosa, the Brha- 
nnighanturatnakara, Devasirriha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgiaha, Vacaka DTpa- 
candra’s Lahghanapathyanirnaya, Gananathasena’s commentary on his own Siddha- 
ntanidana, Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana and commentary on the Ayu- 
rvedaprakasa, Haridattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasatarangim , Hariprapanna’s 
Rasayogasagara , Jlvanandavidyasagara’s commentaries on Kanada’s Nadlvijnana 
and Gopalakrsna’s Rasendrasarasamgraba, Jnarasaramasarman’s Anupanadaipana , 
Krsnadatta’s commentary on Trimalla’s SataslokJ, Maihava Upadhyaya’s Ayurveda- 
prakasa, Mallinatha’s commentary on the Amarakosa, 36 Mauktika’s VaidyamuktavalT, 
Meghamuni’s Meghavinoda 31 the Naslrasahl Kankaligrantba, 38 Niranjanaprasada 
Gupta’s Paradasamhita, the Pakarnava, Raghunatha’s Bhojanakutiibala, Rajesva- 
radatta Misra’s Svasthavrttasamuccaya, Raiigajyotirvid’s Vicarasudhakara, the 
Rasadhatuprakasa, the Rasatattvavivecana, Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentaries 
on his Ayurvedadarsana and Dravyagunasutra, Satyadeva Vasistha’s commentary 
on Ravana’s Naiipariksa, Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on 
the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Sivadatta’s commentary on his Sivakosa, Sivamisra’s 
Vaidyasastrasivanubhava, Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedapraka- 
sa, Sukhananda’s commentary on Lolimbaraja’s VaidyajJvana, Hazarllal Sukul’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Trimalla’s BrhadyogataraiiginT, Vidyapati’s 
Vaidyarahasya, Vinodalalasena’s Ayurvedavijnana, Yadavjl TrikamjT’s Rasamrta, 
the Yogaratnakara, a Yogasamgraha, 39 Yogendranatha’s Ayurvijnanaratnakara, and 
Yoglndranathasena’s commentary on the Carakasamhita. 

Numerous verses of the Bhavaprakasa are found in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 
The Bhavaprakasa is one of the major sources of Pratapasirnha’s Amrtasagara and Jna- 
rasarama’s version of that work; it is also a source of Aiyadasa Kumarasiniha’s Kva- 
thamanimala, the Bhesajasamhita, Rasendrasambhava and Rasoddharatantra. HarsakT- 
rti is said to have borrowed some formulae from the Bhavaprakasa. 40 The Bhavapraka¬ 
sa was one of the sources of Kalyana’s Balatantra according to Vacaka DTpacandra. 41 

The Bhavaprakasanighantu was one of the sources of Raghunathajl’s Nigha- 
ntusamgraha and the major source of Aryadasa Kumarasirnha’s Mahausadhanighantu. 
It is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, 42 Haridatta¬ 
sastrin’s commentary on the Rasatarangim, the Saligramanighantubhusann, and 
Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 43 

Commentaries on the Bhavaprakasa 

Bhavamisra himself is reported to have written glosses (tippanl) on his Bhavapraka¬ 
sa 44 These glosses contain interesting information of diverse kinds: explanations 
which sometimes refer to the views of earlier authorities, quotations, various 
readings, 45 synonyms and vernacular names of drugs, 46 the relative quantities of 
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the ingredients of some compound formulae, 47 vernacular names of diseases, 8 etc. 
Another commentary, incompletely preserved and called Snranavirasiiphadevavalo- 
kanasadvaidyasiddhantaratnakara , was written by Jayadeva, son of Jayakrsna, during 
the reign of king Ranavlrasirnha of KasmTr 49 who ascended the throne in 1857. 50 

Special features of the Bhavaprakasa 

Special features of the Bhavaprakasa are: (1) the description of three nadls, called 
respectively samlrana, candramasl and gaurT, in the female genitals (2.17-20); 51 the 
authority referred to on this subject is Candramauli; (2) the distinction of eight chief 
parts of the body (anga): 52 head, neck, arms, chest, belly, the lateral parts of the 
chest, back and backbone, legs (3.65-93); (3) the adoption of the kedarlkulyanyaya 
as the best model of the way in which the rasa nourishes the other dhatus (3.176); 
(4) the description of one kind of ojas, of the astabindu type (3.181-186); (5) the 
enumeration of the eight auspicious objects (astamaiigala; 5.106); 53 (6) the description 
of the way to ward off the evil eye (drstidosa; 5.131-132); 54 (7) the distinction of 
six types of food: cusya, peya, lehya, bhojya, bhaksya and carvya (5.144); 55 (8) the 
ways to recognize the best kind of a number of drugs (6.111-120); (9) substitutes for 
a number of drugs (6.138-166); 56 (10) the statement that the chief (pradhana) drug 
may not be substituted in compound formulae (6.167); (11) the description of the 
actions and effects of the twenty qualities of drugs (6.203-211); (12) the definitions 
of pacana, etc. (6.212-237); 57 ( 13) the examination (parlksa) of a patient by means 
of darsana, sparsana and prasna (7 7 .1—22); darsana is divided into netra-, jihva- and 
mutraparlksa; 58 nadlparlksa 59 is described as a form of sparsana; (14) the description 
of three series of thirteen samnipata fevers; the first series (cikitsa 1.449-491), 
taken from Vaiigasena (jvara 354-383) for the greater part, 60 consists of visphi- 
raka, 61 asukarin, kampana, babhra, 62 slghrakarin, bhallu, 63 kutapakala, sammohaka, 
pakala, yamya, krakaca, karkataka, 64 and vaidarika; 65 the second series (cikitsa 
1.493-505), 66 for the major part from some unknown source, 67 consists of sltagatra, 
tandrika, pralapaka, raktasthlvin, bhugnanetra, abhinyasa, jihvaka, samdhiga, antaka, 
rugdaha, cittabhrama, karnika, and kanthakubja; the third series (cikitsa 1.510-522), 68 
consists of kumbhlpaka, prornunava, pralapin, antardaha, dandapata, antaka, enldaha, 
haridraka, ajaghosa, bhutahasa, yantraplda, samnyasa, and samsosin; this series is 
also found, in different orders, in Jvaratrisatl (175-187), Jvaranirnaya (4.102-115) 
and Jvaratimirabhaskara (7.308-337); (15) the description of a fever caused by the 
drinking of contaminated water (durjaladosajajvara; cikitsa 1.830-838); (16) the 
treatment of the ten complications of fever (cikitsa 1.840-863); (17) the description of 
six types of ajlrna (cikitsa 6.16-21) and their treatment (cikitsa 6.128-148); (18) a list 
of eighty disorders by vata considerably differing fiom Caraka’s list and consisting 
of: 69 sirograha (24.18), alpakrsata, atyarthajrmbha (24.20), hanugraha (24.24-25), 
jihvastambha (24.43), gadgadatva (24.45), minminatva (24.45), mukata (24.45), 
vacalata, pralapa (24.51), rasanabhijnata (24.53), badhirya, karnanada, sparsajnatva 
(24.59: tvaksunyata or suptavata), ardita (24.60-63), manyastambha (24.75), bahusosa 
(24.79), apabahuka (24.81), visvacl (24.86), urdhavata (24.90), adhmana (24.93), 
pratyadhmana (24.105), vatasthlla (24.107-108), pratyasthlla (24.109), tun! (24.112), 
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pratitum(24.113), vahnivaisamya, atopa, parsvasula, trikasula (24.115), muhurmutra- 
na (24.122-128), mutranigraha (24.122-128), malagadhata, purlsapravrtti, grdhrasl 
(24.129-132), kalayakhanjata (24.153), khanjata (24.151), paiiguta (24.151), krostu- 
slrsa (24.155), khalll (24.158), vatakantaka (24.160), padaharsa (24.165), padadaha 
(24.162), dandakaksepa, vatapittakrtaksepa (24.167-169: aksepa), dandapatanaka 
(24.170), abhighatakrtaksepa, antarayama (24.181-183), bahyayama (24.184-185), 
dhanurvata (24.187: dhanuhstambha), kubjaka (24.188), apatantra (24.191-192), 
apatana (24.198-199), paksaghata (24.204-205), akhilaiigaka (24.213: sarvaiigavata), 
kampa, stambha, vyatha, toda, bheda, sphurana, rauksya, karsya, karsnya, saitya, 
lomaharsana, aiigamarda, aiigavibhramsa, sirasaipkoca, aiigasosa, bhlrutva, moha, 
calacittata, nidranasa, svedanasa, balahani, sukraksaya, rajonasa, garbhanasa, and 
paribhrama (24.4-16); 70 (19) the enumeration of forty pitta disorders (cikitsa 27); 71 
(20) the enumeration of twenty kapha disorders (cikitsa 28);^ (21) the employment 
of the term jaratpitta(sula) as a synonym of parinamasfila (cikitsa 30.75, 83 and 89); 
(22) the earliest description of syphilis (phiraiigaroga; cikitsa 59) and its treatment; 
this disease is said to be contracted through intercourse with strangers from the West 
(phiraiiga); an external, internal and combined type are distinguished; the lesion 
of the nose (nasabhaiiga) is already known as a late symptom (upadrava); drugs 
recommended in the treatment of syphilis are rasakarpura 73 and other mercurial 
preparations, copaclnl, 74 and akarakarabha; 75 (23) the description of sltala in the 
chapter on masurika (cikitsa 60.55-92); 76 seven types are distinguished: brhatl, 
kodrava, panisaha, sarsapika, a type described as rajikakrti, 77 another type of which 
the name if left unmentioned, 78 and carmaja; 79 the recitation of a hymn to the goddess 
Sltala (60.70-82) 80 is said to cure the disease; (24) the description of thirty-four 
diseases of the nose (cikitsa 65.1-3); 81 (25) the description of some contraceptives 
(cikitsa 70.33-34); 82 (26) some formulae of pakas. 83 

Some of the surgical instruments mentioned are: avaiimnkha, 84 candracakra, 85 
candrardha, 86 esanl, 87 kharjurapattraka, 88 sue!, 89 suclmukha. 90 

Noteworthy among the medicinal plants and other substances found in the 
Bhavaprakasanighantu are: 91 alambusa (guducyadi 274); 92 several types of aluka 
(saka 94-95); 93 alukl as a variety of raktalu (saka 98); 94 amragandhiharidra (harl- 
takyadi 198-199); 95 amravarta, a substance prepared from mango juice (amradi 
15-16); amrtaphala (amradi 127); 96 aranyahaladl (harltakyadi 200); 97 asmantaka 
as a synonym of kaheanara (guducyadi 101-102); the drugs forming the group 
called astavarga are elaborately described and their substitutes are also mentioned 
(harltakyadi 120-144); bhanga (harltakyadi 233-234); 98 candrasura (harltakyadi 
96-97);" caturblja, i.e., the seeds of methika, candrasura, kalajajl and yavanika 
(harltakyadi 98-99); chagantrl as a synonym of vrddhadaruka 100 (inserted between 
guducyadi 210 and 211); chikkanl (guducyadi 304); 101 cicinda (saka 62); 102 clnaka 
(dhanya 78); 103 clnakakarpura (karpuraili 4); 104 coka, i.e., the root of Argemone mex- 
icana Linn, (harltakyadi 176-177); damanaka (puspa 67-68); 105 two types of danti: 
laghudantl 106 and dravantl 107 (guducyadi 197-200); darusita (karpuradi 66-67); 108 
two types of devadall: devadall 109 and pltadevadall 110 (guducyadi 291-292); dindisa 
(saka 83-84); 111 dodika (saka 87-88); 1,2 dvlpantaravaca (harltakyadi 107-108); 113 
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gandhakokila (karpuradi 117); 114 gandhamalatl (karpuradi 117); 115 two types of 
hapusa (haritakyadi 109-110); 1,6 haricandana (karpuradi 14—15); 117 two types of 
indravarunl: indravarunl and mahaphala indravarunl (guducyadi 203-206); 118 two 
types of jatl: jatl 119 and svarnajatika 120 (puspa 27-28); several varieties of kadall 
(amradi 35); 121 kalambl (saka 19); 122 kaiikustha (dhatvadi 163-164); 123 three types 
of karanja (guducyadi 119-124): karafija, putikaranja and karanjl; 124 three types of 
kasturl: kamarupodbhava, naipall and kasmlrl (karpuradi 5-8); three types of kharju- 
rika: bhumi- 125 and pindakhar jurika, 126 as well as chohara; sulemani is a variety of 
pindakharjurika (amradi 115-122); ahiphenaka (haritakyadi 235-240); 127 kinkirata 
(puspa 44-45); 128 kukundara (guducyadi 305-306); 129 three types of kunkuma: 
kasmlradesaja, bahllkadesasanijata and paraslka (karpuradi 74-78); 130 kutasalmali 
(vatadi 58-59); 131 lonl 132 and brhallonl 133 (saka 20-22); various kinds of lotuses 
and water-lilies (puspa 1-18); macika (haritakyadi 167—168); 134 makhanna (amradi 
91); 135 markandika (guducyadi 289-290); 136 matsyaksl (guducyadi 266); 137 two 
types of mulaka: laghu- and nepalamulaka (saka 99—103); 138 nagadamanl (guducyadi 
299-301: = balamota); 139 nagapuspl (guducyadi 252); 140 panlyatandullya (saka 14: 
= kancata); 141 paraslkavaca (haritakyadi 104); 142 paraslkayavani (haritakyadi 80); 143 
parpatl (karpuradi 127-128); 144 puskaramula (haritakyadi 174—175) 145 is regarded as 
a variety of kustha; sarpaksl (guducyadi 267-268); 146 two types of satavarl: satava- 
rl- 147 and mahasatavarl 148 (guducyadi 184-188); sinduvara and nirgundl are described 
as two related plants with white, respectively blue flowers (guducyadi 113-114); 
sirlsika (vatadi 71); 149 two types of sugandha: ugragandha (= kulinjana) 150 and 
sthulagranthi 151 (haritakyadi 105-106); svarnavalll (guducyadi 149); 152 svetakhadira 
(vatadi 33); 153 syonaka and katvahga as synonyms (guducyadi 25-26); 154 two types 
of tagara: tagara and pindatagara 155 (karpuradi 28-29); tuvarl (dhanya 68: different 
from adhakf); 156 vanya methika (haritakyadi 95); 157 varsikl (puspa 25-26); 158 two 
types of vastuka: vastuka 159 and gaudavastuka 160 (saka 5-7); two types of yuthika: 
yuthika 161 and pltayuthika 162 (puspa 29-30). 163 

Some drugs, prescribed in the chaptei-s on therapy, are absent from the Bhavapra- 
kasanighantUy e.g., akarakarabha (cikitsa 72.76), 164 bhavaliiigl (70.31) 165 and Isalingl 
(70.32), l6 ^ majuphala (72.39), parsvapippala (70.29), 167 rasalakanda (24.313), 168 and 
vajrandl(41.59). 169 

Some dishes described in the Nighantu are: 170 balabhadrika (krtanna 36), be- 
dhamika (41-43), dhumasl (37), dugdhakupika (132-136), harisa (90-93), jali 
(160-161), jharjharl (38), karpuranalika (117-118), kundalinl (137-142), kvathita 
(69), rotika (30-32), 171 sampava (112-116), 172 sevika (19-20), tapaharl (11-14), ucl 
(179), and vesana (78). 173 

The Nighantu describes a large number of fishes in its mamsavarga: 174 atisu- 
ksmamatsya(124), 175 bhakura (107), 176 dandamatsya (116), eranga (117), 177 garaghnl 

(119) , gargara (113), illisa (111), 178 kavika (114), ksudramatsya (123), 179 madgura 

(120) , mahasaphara (118), 180 mocika (108), pathlna (109), prosthl (122), 181 rohita 
(104-105), sapadamatsya (121), 182 saskull (112), sillndhra (106), 183 sriigin (110), and 
varmimatsya(115). 

The headings of the descriptions of plants, etc., contain numerous vernacular names 
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and, occasionally, references to the region where these names are used. 184 

The dhatvadivarga describes seven dhatus: suvarna (gold), rupya (silver), tamra 
(copper), rahga (= vanga: tin), yasada (zinc), slsa (lead), and loha (iron) (1-52), and 
seven upadhatus: svarnamaksika, taramaksika, tuttha, kamsya, rlti (= pittala), sindura, 
and silajatu (53-85). Mercury (rasa) is described and some samskaras are referred to 
(86-100). The uparasas are: gandha, hingula, abhra, talaka, sila, sroto’njana, tankana, 
rajavartaka, cumbaka, sphatika, sahkha, khatl, gairika, kaslsa, rasaka, kaparda, sikata, 
bola, kaiikustha, and saurastrl (101-164); the nine ratnas (gems) are: ratna (diamond), 
garutmata(emerald), pusparaga(topaz), manikya (ruby), indranlla (sapphire), gomeda 
(onyx), vaidurya (cat’s eye), mauktika (pearl), and vidruma (coral) (165-188); the upa- 
ratnas are only partially enumerated (189-190); the nine poisonous substances (visa) 
are: vatsanabha, haridra, saktuka, pradlpana, saurastrika, srngika, kalakuta, halahala, 
and brahmaputra (191-205); seven upavisas are enumerated: arkakslra, snuhlkslra, la- 
hgall, karavlraka, gufija, ahiphena, and dhattura (206). 

T he Gunaratnamala 

(2) The Gunaratnamala 185 is a work on dietetics and materia medica in twenty- 
six chapters (varga). 186 Many of its verses are identical with or similar to verses 
found in the Bhavaprakasanighantu , but it is more elaborate and contains additional 
information. 187 It is quoted in Bhavamisra’s own glosses on the Bhavaprakasa , 188 
probably in Sivadatta’s commentary on his Sivakosa , l8t) and in Todara’s Ayurveda- 
saukhya . 190 

The author 

Bhavamisra, 191 son of Misralatakana, 192 was a brahmana 193 who resided in Northern 
India. 194 It is said that the Bhavaprakasa had great authority in Maharasp’a. 195 Some 
scholars are of the opinion that Bhavamisra may have been one of those who compiled 
Todaramalla’s Ayurvedasaukhya . 196 


Date 

The chronological position of the Bhavaprakasa depends primarily on the introduc¬ 
tion into India of syphilis (phirahgaroga) and of sarsaparilla (copaclnl), 197 one of the 
main drugs used in its treatment. It is usually claimed that the Portuguese imported the 
disease, 198 and that sarsaparilla was made known to them at Goa by Chinese traders 
about 1535. ,99 The Bhavaprakasa must therefore have been composed after that date. 
The lower limit depends on the reliability of the date of completion, 1558/59, of one 
of the MSS. 200 Several arguments can be adduced to assign Bhavamisra roughly to 
the period 1550-1590: Todaramalla’s Ayurvedasaukhya , compiled between 1572 and 
1589 probably quotes Bhavamisra’s Gunaratnamala ; Sivamisra quotes the Bhavapra¬ 
kasa in his Vaidyasastrasivanubhava , written in 1604/05, as well as Bhanuji Dlksita 
in his commentary on the Amarakosa, 201 dating from the first half of the seventeenth 
century; 202 Harsaklrti (1535-1610) may have been influenced by Bhavamisra in some 
of his prescriptions, 203 as well as Lolimbaraja (last quarter of the sixteenth century. 204 
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Dalapati, or Dalapatiraja, son of Vallabha and pupil of Suryapandita, wrote his 
Vaidyadarpana at the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Damodara, alias Jnanadeva 

Damodara, alias Jnanadeva, was the author of (1) Vyadhyargala, and (2) a commen- 
tary on Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajlvana 206 This Damodara belongs to the end of the six¬ 
teenth or the beginning of the seventeenth century, since a MS of his commentary on 
the VaidyajTvana dates from 1612/13. 

Devesvara or Devesvaropadhyaya 

Devesvara, or Devesvaropadhyaya, son of Murari, wrote a monograph on women’s 
diseases, called StrJvilasa. The author was a srlgauda brahmana who probably lived 
in Gujarat, since Gujarati words are met with in his treatise. The work dates from the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. 207 It is quoted in the Rasayogasagara 206 

Gopala Vaidya 

Gopala Vaidya, son of Mahadeva, composed the Anubhavasara in the sixteenth 
century. 209 


Harnsara ja or Hamsanatha 

Hamsaraja or Hamsanatha 210 was the author of (1) the Bhisakcakraciuotsava 2 " also 
called Harpsarajanidana 212 and (2) the (Sarvajjvarasamuccayadaipana. 

Contents 

The Bhisakcakracittotsava is a treatise on nidana in about 800 skillful verses of various 
metres, composed by the author himself. It describes the origins (nidana) and symp¬ 
toms (rupa or laksana) of all the diseases recognized by the author, sometimes adding 
the prodromes (purvarupa), 214 things beneficial (pathya) 215 or harmful (apathya), 216 
complications (upadrava), 217 and signs foreboding death (arista). 218 The pathogenesis 
(samprapti) of the diseases is not included in Hamsaraja’s work. 

Some verses on the examination of the pulse and on the causes of the excitement 
of the dosas are mentioned at the beginning of the treatise; it ends with verses on the 
examination of the urine, the tailabindu method included, and on the types of napum- 
saka (impotence and sexual perversities). 

Deities invoked and authorities referred to in the introductory verses (1-8) are: the 
Alvins, 219 Atreya, Atri(ka), 220 Bharadvaja, Brahma,Brhaspati, Caraka, 221 Damodara, 
Dhanvantari, 222 Gautama, Harlta(ka), Madhava, Nakula, Parasara, Sarasvatl, Siva, 
Sukra, Susena, 223 Susruta, Vagbhata, and Visnu. 
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The Bhisakcakracittotsava is quoted in Vacaka Dipacandra’s Lahghanapathya- 
nimaya, the Hamsarajanidana in the Arogyamrlabindu. 

The Hamsarajanidana has remained a popular work up to the present day, 224 espe¬ 
cially among Jain physicians. 225 

Special features 

The arrangement of the diseases adopted by Hamsaraja agrees in most respects with 
that of the Madhavanidana. At variance with Madhava’s order are the chapter on bha- 
gandara, placed between those dealing with arsas and ajlrna, and the description of 
masurika as a variety of pramehapitika, without devoting a special chapter to it as a 
nosological entity. Hamsaraja’s treatise has no chapters on sotha, vrddhi, vranasotha, 
sarlravrana, sadyovrana, bhagna, nadlvrana, visphota, and masurika. Other disorders 
omitted are urahksata (in the chapter on rajayaksman), bhrama, nidra, and saninyasa 
(in the chapter on murcha), paramada (in the chapter on panatyaya), parinamasula and 
annadravasula (in the chapter on sula), galaganda, apacl, granthi, and arbuda (in the 
chapter on gandamala), andmudhagarbha (in the chapters on women’s diseases). 

In general, the Bhisakcakracittotsava is much more dominated by the tridosa 
doctrine than the Madhavanidana. When compared with the latter, it shows many 
divergences. The chapter on fevers describes a large number of these which cannot be 
found in Madhava’s Rugviniscaya: one series of thirteen sainnipata fevers: samdhika, 
antaka, cittabhrama, rugdahaka, sltahga, tandrika, kanthakubja, karnaka, bhugnanetra, 
raktasthlvin, pralapin, jihvaka, and abhinyasaka 226 (8-12); moreover, ajlrnajvara (12), 
raktajvara (12), drstijvara (13), vidjvara (13), khedajvara (13), dhatuksayajvara (15), 
mahendrajvara (16), velajvara (16), ekaiigajvara (17), and a second type of antaka jvara 
(17). The following names are given to the mythical shapes of fever: blbhatsa-, trisi- 
ro-, kapila-, bhasmaviksepaka-, tripada-, pingaksa-, mahodara-, and jvaladvigraha- 
jvara (24-26). The chapter on arsas has no raktaja and sahaja types. The varieties 
of bhagandara differ from those in the Madhavanidana ; a vata, pitta, and samnipata 
type are described. The chapter on ajlrna deals with three types only, by vata, pitta 
and kapha, while the Madhavanidana has six types. The chapter on panduroga refers 
to the variety brought about by the ingestion of clay (mrd), without describing its 
symptoms, and adds a type caused by betel nuts (puglphala). The chapter on kamala, 
kumbhakamala and hallmaka adds the symptoms of the disorder called panakl. 227 
The types of sosa caused by sexual excesses, etc., are omitted in the chapter on 
rajayaksman. The chapter on kasa has only dosaja types; the ksataja and ksayaja types 
of Madhava are absent. The chapter on hikka adds varieties occurring in children and 
in the elderly. The chapter on svasa enumerates the symptoms of svabhavika-, ati- and 
mahasvasa instead of those of the five types of Madhava. Hamsaraja distinguishes 
three dosa ja types of svarabhedaand omits the other ones described by Madhava. The 
same applies to aruci. The agantuja and krimija types of chardi are absent. The eight 
varieties of trsna differ in some respects from those described in the Madhavanidana ; 
the amaja and upasargaja types of Madhava are replaced by those arising from fear 
(bhaya) and fatigue (srama). The chapter on murcha and allied conditions describes 
klama instead of tandra. The variety of unmada caused by visa is absent. 
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The specific types of vatavyadhi of the Madhavanidana, beginning with paksava- 
dha, are not separately dealt with; some of these disorders are referred to, for example 
khanjya (68 and 70), grdhrasl (69), dandaka (72 and 74), and paksaghata (73). The 
chapter on mutraghata describes only dosaja types, not the specific types of Madhava. 
The chapter on prameha mentions successively the types caused by vata, pitta and 
kapha, whereas the usual order is the reverse one; the varieties distinguished disagree 
with those of the Madhavanidana. Two chapters are devoted to pramehapitika; the 
first one describes dosaja types, the second one the series of ten varieties known from 
the classical sainhitas and also found in the Madhavanidfina\ two of the names are 
different: vinata and alajl are replaced by pindika and vitatanjalT. Three dosaja types of 
gandamala are distinguished by Hamsaraja, as opposed to the single type of Madhava. 
The agantuja type of vidradhi is omitted, as well as the raktaja type of upadamsa. 
The eighteen varieties of sukadosa are referred to, but not systematically described; 
separately described are only sarsapika, kumbhl, sammudhapitika, dirghika, 228 and 
puskarika; the other varieties appear to be included among the dosaja types men¬ 
tioned by Hamsaraja. The eighteen types of kustha are referred to; eleven of these 
are separately described: visama, audumbara, mukajihva, 229 mandala, karavala, 230 
kini, 231 dadru, carmadala, carmakustha, pama, and citrakustha; the remaining ones 
are regarded as dosaja. 

Three dosaja types of amlapitta are distinguished, as opposed to Madhava’s 
adhoga and urdhvaga varieties. The ksudrarogas are arranged in almost the same 
order as in the Madhavanidana , but their number has been reduced: cippa, kunakha, 
anusayl, arumsika, padminlkantaka, jatumani, and ahiputana are absent; antralajl is 
called anjall, indraviddha indravrddhi, agnirohinl jvalamukhlrohinl; parivartika is 
replaced by karnika. The four types of ostharoga which are not primarily dosaja are 
omitted in the chapter on mukharoga; diseases of the gums left out by Hamsaraja are 
upakusa, khalivardhana and the five varieties of dantamulanadl; paridara is replaced 
by asrkparisara, and a disease called sophakasahas been added; the disease of the teeth 
called kapalika is absent, as well as the disease of the palate called adhrusa; the same 
applies to talvarbuda and talupupputa; the diseases of the throat called valaya, ekavr- 
nda, vrnda, svaraghna, mamsatana, and vidarl are absent. Diseases of the ear absent 
are karnasotha, kamarbuda and karnarsas, as well as the five diseases of the earlobes. 
Many diseases of the eyes are not described; added are, on the other hand, puyala, 232 
parivara, and brahman!. Absent among the diseases of the head are ksayajasiroroga, 
anantavata, ardhavabhedaka, and sar'ikhaka. The chapter on strlroga describes pradara, 
yonikanda and the twelve yonirogas. The chapter on balaroga includes the disorders of 
the breastmilk; among the children’s diseases paribhava and mahapadma are absent; 
balagrahas mentioned are Skanda, SakunT, Revatl, Putana, Mandita, and Naigameya. 
The last chapter defines the following types of napuinsaka: asekya, saugandhika, 
kumbhika, Irsyaka, and the male and female variety of sandha. 233 

A salient feature of Hamsaraja’s work is the absence of diseases like bradhna, sna- 
yuka, somaroga and phirahga, added to ayurvedic nosography after Madhava’s age. 
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The author 

His name is Harnsaraja in the last verse of the chapter on mutraparlksa and in the 
colophons of the edition; he is sometimes called Hamsanatha. 234 No particulars about 
him are known. 

Date 

The terminus post quern of Harnsaraja’s date is provided by a reference to Camunda’s 
Jvaratimirabhaskara , composed in 1490 or 1492, in a MS of the Sarvajvara- 
samuccayadarpana 235 Damodara, referred to in the Bhisakcakracittotsava, may be the 
author of the Arogyacintamani, who lived in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
or, less probably, the one who composed the Bhlmavinoda, a work to be placed 
after the period of Bhavamisra. Other persons called Damodara, for example the 
father of the author of the Sarngadhaiasamhita , 236 need not be taken into account. 
It is improbable that Harnsaraja is later than Bhavamisra, phirahgaroga not being 
mentioned in the former’s work, and the worship of Sltala in cases of smallpox being 
referred to in passing only, without describing the disease called after this goddess. 237 
The Bhisakcakracittotsava can therefore be assigned to the sixteenth century. The 
earliest author known to quote it is Vacaka DTpacandra in his Lahghanapathyanirnaya, 
composed in 1735/36. 

P.V. Sh'arma 238 places Harnsaraja in the seventeenth century, basing himself 
on the reference to Damodara, and supposing this Damodara to be the author of 
the Bhlmavinoda and of a commentary on Susena’s Ayurvedamahodadhi, called 
Arogyacintamani. The coupling of Damodara and Susena, of some importance to 
P.V. Sharma’s reasoning, is, however, unfounded, since the Arogyacintamani is not 
a commentary, but an independent treatise, having nothing to do with Susena, and 
composed by a Damodara who, as stated above, lived in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The Bhlmavinoda appears to be much later than Hamsaraja’s work since 
it mentions phirangaroga, unknown to the latter. P.V. Sharma has overlooked the 
reference to the Jvaratimirabhaskara in Hamsaraja’s Sarvajvarasamuccayadarpana. 

HarsakTrti 

Harsaklrti was the author of the Yogacintamani 239 Besides this work on medicine he 
wrote one synonymic and two homonymic dictionaries, 240 as well as independent trea¬ 
tises on diverse subjects and a number of commentaries. 241 

The Yogacintamani 242 is chiefly a collection of recipes, consisting of about 1,700 
verses with an admixture of prose, arranged in seven chapters (adhikara). Its most con¬ 
spicuous characteristic is the arrangement of the recipes according to the type of phar¬ 
maceutical preparation. Their order, paka, curna, gutika, kvatha, ghrta, and taila, differs 
from that in works which are similarly conceived, such as Candrata’s Yogaratnasamuc- 
caya, the Sarhgadharasamhitii and the prayogakhanda of Sodhala’s Gadanigraha. No 
system can be detected in the series of diseases against which the formulae are to be 
employed, but the author’s acquaintance with the Madhavanidana is apparent from a 
list of diseases at the end of the work in the section on karmavipaka. 
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Contents. 243 

Chapter one (pakadhikara; 329 verses) describes astasthanaparlksa, 244 i.e., the exami¬ 
nation of the pulse (nadl), 245 urine (mutra), 246 eyes (netra), 247 face (mukJha), 248 tongue 
(jihva), 249 faeces (mala), voice (svara), and skin (sparsa)of a patient. This section is 
followed by verses on aristas, weights and measures, 250 and anatomy. 251 After giving 
rules for the preparation of a paka, 252 the treatise continues with a long series of recipes 
of pakas. Chaptertwo (157 verses) is devoted to curnas, chapter three (180 verses) con¬ 
tains formulaeof gutikas, chapter four (149 verses) describeskvathas, chapter five (83 
verses) ghrtas, and chapter six (117 verses) tailas. Chapter seven (misradhikara) is, in 
accordance with its title, a composite one. It begins with a table of its contents (7 verses) 
and deals with preparations called guggulu after its chief ingredient (gugguluprakara- 
na; 52 verses), sankhadrava (7 verses), the sodhana and marana of rasas, etc., and the 
preparation of mercury for internal use (163 verses), formulae of rasas (rasaprakarana; 
93 verses), asavas (49 verses), lepas (lepaprakarana; 98 verses), bloodletting, nasya, 
virecana, vamana, sveda, bandhana (bandaging), baspa (vapour-bath), curnamardana 
(covering the body with a powdered drug), the application of a medicated rotaka to the 
head, pindika or kavall (a kind of poultice), gandusa, dhupa, the excellent qualities of 
takra (diluted buttermilk), various formulae, the symptoms and treatment of madhu- 
raka, 253 various formulae of general application (sadharanayogas), various types of 
general treatment (samanyakayacikitsa), dambha (cauterization), formulae promoting 
fertility in women, contraceptive measures and abortifacients (166 verses). The treatise 
ends with a section on karma vipaka (27 verses) in the form of a dialogue between Surya 
and Aruna which includes a list of diseases that closely agrees with the Madhavanida- 
na. 

The authorities consulted by Harsaklrti are enumerated in one of the concluding 
verses: Atreyaka, Caraka, Vagbhata, Susmta, the Asvins, Haiita, Vrnda, the ( Ciki- 
tsa-)kalika, Bhrgu, 254 Bheda, the ( Madhava)nidiina , and Karmavipaka. He also 
refers to a Yogapradlpa and the Yogasata in the last verse of his treatise. A cursory 
examination of the Yogac/ntamani shows that the Sarngadharasainhita , although left 
unmentioned, may have been an important source of Harsaklrti. 255 

Quotations from Harsaklrti’s Yogacintamani are found in YadavajTTrikamajI Aca- 
rya’s Siddtoyogasamgraha. (Harsaklrti’s) Yogacintamani was one of the sources of 
Devasimha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasarpgraha , Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara , and 
Pratapasirnha’s Amrtasagara. 

A Yogacintamani is quoted in the AyurvedTya Khanijavijfiana, Bhesajasamhita, 
Meghamuni’s Meghavinoda, 256 Nidhi’s Yogasamuccaya , Niranjanaprasada Gupta’s 
Paradasanihita, the Pakamartaiiia , Ramacandra’s Riimavinoda 251 the Rasendra- 
sambhava, and the Yogaratnakara . 258 A Yogacintamani was one of the sources of 
Kalyana’s Balatantra according to Dlpacandra 259 

A commentary on the Yogacintamani has been written by Narasimha, a Jain monk 
of the Kharataragaccha 260 and a pupil of Ratnarajagani. 261 A Yogacintamanitippana 
by Bhavanl Sahaya 262 may be a commentary on Harsaklrti’s work. 
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Special features 

Important in the field of diagnostics is Harsaklrti’s description of astasthanaparlksa (3- 
14), probably the earliest of its kind. 263 Nosologically interesting: are the description 
of madhuraka (317), the earliest mention of this fever in a Sanskrit medical text; the 
use of the term nasura (296) 264 for a kind of ulcer; a disorder called candrika (295) or 
candana (296); 265 the occurrenceof mrgavata (156) and mrglvata (148 and 326) as syn¬ 
onyms ofapasmara;kamalavata(169) as a synonym of kamala; the mention ofnlrado- 
sa (87) or variroga (236), mrdbhaksanavikaras (236), lata (189), urograha (215), and 
paradavikara (243); occasional references to specific types of samnipata fever (148: 
abhinyasa and antaka; 147: cittabhrama; 148: cittavibhrama; 147,148, and 167: prala- 
pa; 167: haridraka); a reference to different views on the number of fevers to be dis¬ 
tinguished (339) and to the dissenting view that the vata diseases are not eighty but 
eighty-four in number (329); the absence of prescriptions against phirangaroga, sltala, 
snayukaroga and vardhma. 

Important in the field of pharmaceutics is the separate chapter on pakas, the earliest 
one in Sanskrit medical literature. 

Therapeutically interesting is the use of a mantra, in which a magadhadesaraya is 
invoked, in the treatment of madhuraka (318). Among the points suitable for cauteriza¬ 
tion the brahmasthana (148) or dasamadvara (148 and 167) is mentioned, which may 
betray Tantric influence. A striking feature is also the frequent prescription of akallaka 
(and its synonyms), 266 maju(phala) 267 (31, 60, 69, 103, 277, 287, 296), mastakl (48, 
77,271) or mastagl (103,137), 268 opium, 269 Cannabis, 270 and mercury. Honey, a sub¬ 
stance forbidden to Jains as an article of diet, is a frequent ingredient of Harsaklrti’s 
prescriptions. 

Noteworthy substances from HarsakTrti’s materia medica, which contains collo¬ 
quial names and substances of foreign origin, are moreover: clnlkababl (46; 265), 271 
cobaclnl (323), 272 hemambhodhara (31), 273 hiramaja (297), javitrl (44), 274 jhinjhinl 
(60), 275 kababl (60), 276 kalomjl (311), 277 kasela (68), 278 kaufica (43), 279 khairlragunda 
(60), 280 khurasana (31 l), 28l khurasanika(31), kuclla (156), 282 muradasriiga (295), 283 
phatika (60), rasakarpura (246), 284 Sana (136), 285 satharl (60), 286 sinavasika (34), 287 
and svetaha (180), 288 

The author 

Harsaklrti 289 was a Jain monk 290 of the Tapagaccha 291 and a resident of Nagpur. 292 His 
teacher was Candraklrti 293 and his patron Pravarasimha. 294 The vacaka Vidyatilaka of 
the Upakesagaccha may have been one of his collaborators. 295 

Date 

Harsaklrti’s career has been reconstructed by C. Vogel. 296 He was active as a scribe as 
early as 1556/57, had risen to the rank of upadhyaya by 1578/79, 297 bore the title of Su- 
ri since 1582 and had passed away in 16 1 6. 298 His floruit may thus be fixed tentatively 
as 1535—1616. These dates agree with internal evidence from the Yogacintamani : the 
prescription of cobaclnl and rasakarpura indicate that he is of about the same period as 
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Bhavamisra. The oldest MSS of the Yogacintamani were completed in 1666, respec¬ 
tively 1668. 299 


Kalyana 

Kalyana 300 was the author of the Balatantra. 301 
Contents 

The Balatantra is a treatise in 831 verses, 302 arranged in fourteen chapters (patala). It 
opens with a mangalacarana addressed to Ganesa and a verse giving the name of the 
author, the title of the work and some of its sources. 

Chapter one (sodasavandhyapratlkara) deals with two series of eight disorders of 
fertility in women and their treatment. The first series consists of four types of infertility 
caused by the dosas (pitta, vata, kapha, samnipata), 303 two by grahas, 304 one type by 
the wrath of the gods, and one by magic. 305 The second series describes eight types of 
infertile women, called tripaksa, subhratl, sadbha,trimukhl, vyaghrinl, vakrl,kamalinl, 
and vyaktinl. 

Chapter two (sadharanavandhyausadhakathana) is about the treatment of various 
unspecified types of infertility. Chapter three (purusavlryavrddhikathana) contains 
recipes which promote male potency, recipes appeasing various disorders in men 
and women which prevent procreation, recipes of a vajlkarana type, etc. Chapter 
four (garbhadhanakalarudrasnanakathana) describes rituals, including mantras, for 
begetting healthy offspring of the desired sex, a ritual to be performed in digging 
up the laksmana plant, which, if put in the right nostril of a woman, guarantees 
her giving birth to a son, 306 and elaborate rules for the rudrasnana, i.e., a Tantric 
ritual, 307 which ensures a childless couple of the birth of children. Chapter five 
(garbinlgarbharaksakathana) is concerned with mantras and offerings to twelve gods 
and groups of deities 308 protecting the expectant mother and the child in the womb 
during the twelve months of pregnancy. Chapter six (sukhaprasavopayakathana) is 
devoted to procedures, for the greater part of a magical character, which secure an 
easy delivery. 

Chapters seven to eleven describe grahas 309 who attack children, the symptoms 
they produce, and the ways to ward them off. 310 Chapter seven (dinagrhltaba- 
lagrahahara) describes ten grahas 311 who may assault a child during the first ten days 
of its life, 312 chapter eight (masagrhltabalagrahahara) twelve who do so during the 
twelve months of its first year, 313 and chapter nine (varsagrhltabalagrahahara) sixteen 
grahas who prey upon a child during the first sixteen years of its life. 314 Chapter ten 
(dinamasavarsabalagrahopayakathana) gives the names of sixteen more grahas, 315 
whose attack can be expected during the first day, month or year, second day, month 
or year, etc., 316 and chapter eleven (sadharana) mentions common measures against 
all types of grahas, besides adding nine names of grahas 317 whose attacks are seen as 
a punishment for offences committed during a previous life. The measures described 
in order to ward off attacks by grahas usually consist of offerings (bali) of a specified 
number of various objects 318 to be deposited in a particular quarter of the sky, 
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accompanied by the muttering of mantras. 

The subjects of chapter twelve (jvaraharanopayakathana) are: recipes which pro¬ 
mote lactation in nursing mothers, the wet-nurse, measures which purify the milk, the 
treatment of some disorders especially occurring in infants (inflammation of navel, 
anal region, and mouth), and the therapy of fevers in children. Chapter thirteen (sl- 
talacikitsakathana) is about the treatment of a long series of children’s diseases end¬ 
ing with sftala. 3,9 Chapter fourteen (nanaprayogakathana) deals with diseases of eyes, 
nose, head, and mouth, and ends with verses about antidotes and rasayana. The order 
of the diseases mentioned in chapters thirteen and fourteen partially agrees with the 
Madhavanidana but makes a rather chaotic impression. 

Sources mentioned by Kalyana are: Dhanvantari (13.39-41), the Prayogasara (1. 
2), 320 and Susruta (1.2). 

A commentary in Hindi (mixed with Rajasthani) on the Balatantra was written by 
Vacaka Dipacandra, author of the Lahghanapathyanirnaya (eighteenth century); its 
title is Balatantrabhasavucnnika or Biilatantragranthavacanikabandha. 321 Dipacandra 
mentions the following authors and works as sources of Kalyanadasa: Atreya, Bha- 
vaprakfisa, Bheda, Caraka, Harlta, Samnipatakalika , Susruta, Todarananda, Vagbhata, 
Vaidyakasaroddhaia, Vaidyavinoda , Vaiigasena, Yogacintamani , Yog arat naval!, and 
Yogasata . 322 

Special features 

Kalyana’s work shows a great deal of Tantric influence in its descriptions of rituals 
and in the use of mantras. 323 Magical elements abound in the therapeutic measures 
described, 324 which explains the frequent use of substances like excrements, hairs, 
nails, horns, etc., of various animals. The more remarkable is the almost complete 
absence of substances and formulae derived from iatrochemistry. Kalyana’s materia 
medica consists for a very large part of medicinal plants and some minerals known 
from the classical ayurvedic texts. Moreover, his recipes are usually relatively simple. 

Mercury is prescribed once only (3.2), opium twice (3.56 and 59), and the seed cap¬ 
sule of the opium-poppy (khasaphala) once only (3.54), while Cannabis is completely 
absent. 

Some remarkable names of plants are: ksuraka (3.45), 325 putramanjarika (2.22- 
23), ratnamala (1.46), rudrajata (12.89), 326 sivalirigl (2.22), 327 and tejanl( 12.87). 328 

Noteworthy in the field of nosology are the second series of types of infertile 
women in chapter one 329 and the occurrence of a disease called ksudrasltalika (13.90). 

The author 

At the end of his treatise (i 4.27-29), Kalyana claims to be a son of Mahlclhara, a devo¬ 
tee of Laksmlnrsimha, and a grandson of Ramadasa, a pandita of Ahicchattra 330 lin¬ 
eage and a devotee of Ramacandra. Kalyana’s father, Mahldhara, is generally consid¬ 
ered to be the author of that name who, together with his son Kalyana and other learned 
brahmarias, composed the Mantramahodadhi , 331 Mahldhara, however, mentions in his 
genealogy that he was a son of Phanubhatta, 332 a devotee of Rama, and a grandson 
of Ratnakara, an Ahicchattra brahmarta of Vatsagotra. He adds that he is devoted to 
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Narahari, 333 that he left his birthplace and moved to Varanasi. 334 If Ramadasa 335 were 
a second name of Phannabhatta, who was a devotee of Rama, the chief author of the 
Mantramahodadhi was indeed the father of the author of the Balatantra , 336 

Date 

Kalyanamentions thathe completed his treatise in a Siva temple in theyear 1587/88. 337 

Kavikarithahara 

Kavikanthahara, 338 son of Vaidya Trilocana Kavicandra, 339 wrote the Prayogatatna- 
kara. 340 The author was patronized by prince Ramacandra and lived in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. 341 

The work begins with the description of the processing of rasas and uparasas, fol¬ 
lowed by a section on the medicinal uses of animal and vegetable products, but it is 
chiefly concerned with therapy. The arrangement of the diseases agrees with that of 
Madhava. 

Sources quoted are Bhlmaparakrama, Garga, Mahesvara, Pradyumna, Rasaratna - 
dlpa , and Susruta. The author puts himself sometimes in opposition to the Southern 
school (daksiriatyalli) and also mentions a Western school (pascatyah). 342 The Prayo- 
garatnakara is frequently quoted in the SanidehabhafijanT , a compilation on the prepa¬ 
ration of medicines, printed at Berhampore in 18 68. 343 

Ksemasarman 

The Ksemakutuhala by Ksemasarman 344,345 is a book on cookery and dietetics for use 
at the royal court. 

Contents 

The treatise consists of about 1,100 verses arranged in twelve chapters (utsava). 
Chapter one (vamsavarnana) describes, after two introductory verses, the genealogy 
of the author (3-18), the composition of the book and its merits (19-22), its contents 
(23-35), technical terms employed in preparing food (36-50), weights and measures 
(50-51), rules for the ratio between water and the other ingredients in various dishes 
(52-58), and rules for the preparation of a rasala and a pana (59-60). Chapter two 
(mahanasopayogyopakaranaprasamsana) deals with the royal kitchen, its lay-out and 
its utensils (8-25), and with protection of the king from poison (25-39). Chapter 
three (vaidyaharasupakaraprasamsana) describes the qualities of a good physician and 
cook, and gives general rules to be observed when taking food (1-52). Chapter four 
(rtulaksanacaryaprasarnsana) gives the behavioural rules during the various seasons 
(1-38), and chapter five (dinacaryaprasamsana) those to be observed during the 
parts of day and night (1-94). Chapter six (mainsaprasamsana) is about meat dishes 
(1-214) and chapter seven (matsyamainsaprasarnsana) about fish courses (1-36). 
Chapter eight (sadvidhasakaprasamsana) deals with the six types of vegetables and 
their medicinal qualities (1-207), while chapter nine (pistannakrtprakaraprasarnsana) 
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is about fermented dishes (samdhanaka; 1-11) and various kinds of vataka (12-56). 
Chapter ten (pakvannaprasamsana) deals with a long series of dishes (1-144), and 
chapter eleven (ksudbodhavastuprasamsana) with appetizers (1-29). Chapter twelve 
(gorasapanakadiprasarnsana) describes the qualities of milk and other dairy produce, 
as well as drinks (panaka), to which are aided behavioural rules to be observed after 
finishing a meal (1—121), verses on the author’s genealogy (122-124), and some 
concluding verses (125-127). 

The author mentions (1.21) that he wrote his work after consulting the GaurTmata , 
Caraka, Vagbhata, BhTmasukti , Harlta, Susruta, and Ravisiddhapaka. Authorities re¬ 
ferred to in the body of the text are Caraka (3.17), GaurTmata (2.7), Harlta (3.17), Nala 
(11.14), and Susruta (3.17). 

The Ksemakutuhala is quoted in Vacaka DTpacandra’s Langhanapathyanirnaya and 
Rajesvaradatta Misra’s Svasthavrttasamuccaya. 

Special features 

The Ksemakutuhala contains such a large number of interesting technical terms that 
only a few of these can be mentioned. Seven types of paka are distinguished: bharjana, 
talana, 346 sveda, pacana, kvathana, tandura and putapaka (1. 37-41). The terms vesava- 
ra, kasamarda, karala and uddhulana are used in the sense of condiment (1.42-50). 

Noteworthy among the dishes described are, e.g., ahgarakarkarl (10.80-81), 347 
barbara (10.126-127), candrahasa (10.87), harlsa (6.60-61 ), 348 jalebl (10.122- 
125), 349 karcarl (6.48-49), kasara (10.138-141), 350 parpata (6.39-40), 351 samosa 
(6.131-135), 352 sevika (10.142-144), 353 tahadl (6.43-44), 354 taradvatl (10.113-115), 
and vetika (10.82-84). 355 

Remarkable names of plants are bhairanda (8.91-92), cacenda (8.42), dhehika 
(8.185-186), gaulala (5.34, 39 and 47), 356 kohada (8.101-102), makhana (10.98), 357 
poyika (8.114-117), tent! (8.60-61), tindisa (8.46-47), and visana (8.81-82). 

The author 

The genealogy of Ksemasarman, 358 as recorded in the introductory verses, is as fol¬ 
lows. He descended from Dvijaraja, a Sannaha(-brahmana) of the Bharadvajakula, fa¬ 
ther of the physicians Dharmadhara and Rama. The latter was the father of Yati who 
had six sons: Yasoraja, Maharaja (a famous physician who served Sakesvara), Prahla- 
da, Kamaraja, Hradani, 359 and Tripurari. Hradani, who had studied Caraka, Susruta and 
Vagbhata, had five sons: Manmatha, Jayasarman, Vamadeva, Pandita and Suryadasa. 
Manmatha, a physician, had two sons, who were also physicians: Ksemasarman and 
Mallinatha. Ksemasarman, our author, was an expert in various sciences and served 
king Vikramasena. Ksemasarman’s mother, Slta, of the Nimbasakhikula, became a sat! 
after her husband’s death. Ksemasarman’s teacher was Suryadasa, the youngest brother 
of his father. One of the last verses of the Ksemakutuhala (12.123) mentions the names 
of the six sons of Ksemasarman: Gopala, Sivapala, Madhavavara, Narayaria, Rama and 
Laksmana. 
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Date 

The date of completion of the Ksemakutuhala is given in a verse at the end of the work 
(12.127) 360 as the thirteenth day of the bright half of Karttika in the year 1605 of the 
Vikrama era, i.e., A.D. 1549. 

Laksmana Pandita 

Laksmana Pandita 361 was the author of the Yogacandrika , 362 also called Vaidyaka- 
yogacandrika 363 and Gudhaprakasika. 364 This work, dealing with materia medica and 
therapeutics, contains 1,700 verses, 365 arranged in thirty-eight chapters. 

Authorities referred to in the Yogacandrika are Caraka, Harlta, Parasara, and Su- 
sruta. 

Laksmana’s Yogacandrika is one of the sources of Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasa- 
gara. 366 

Two more works ascribed to Laksmana are a commentary on the Raghuvamsa 
called Advaitasudha 361 and the Saracandrika . 368 

Laksmana was the son of Datta of the Brahmajnanin family. He had three elder 
brothers, Ganesa, Raghunatha, and Rama, and one younger brother, Vitthala, 369 and 
was a southerner, possibly a Maharastra brahmana, who abandoned his property and 
went to Benares. 370 Laksmana studied medicine at Benares under the tuition of two 
brothers, Nagesa (orNaganatha, the author of the Nidanapradlpa ) and Narayana (who 
wrote the Jvaranirnaya and a commentary on Sariigadhara’s Trisati ), which implies that 
the Yogacandrika dates from the sixteenth century. 371 

Lokanatha 

Lokanatha, a kayastha, wrote, in 1568, the MallaprakaSa 312 a work ascribed to the au¬ 
thor’s patron, Malladeva of Yodhapura, who has been identified as Maladeva of Yodh- 
pur, who reigned in the period 1551-1568. 373 The Mallaprakasa describes medicinal 
preparations, grouped together as ghrtas, tailas, etc., against various diseases; 374 the 
examination of the pulse is also dealt with. 375 Other works by the same author are a 
Kalajnana 316 and a Trtlyajvarastaka? 11 

Lolimbaraja 

Lolimbaraja was the author of four medical kavyas, the Camatkaracintamani , Vaidyajt- 
vana and Vaidyavatanisa, all three written in Sanskrit, and the Vaidyakakavya, written 
in Marathi. He also composed a religious poem in Sanskrit on the life of Krsna, ending 
with the death of Kamsa, called Harivilasakavya, and a poem in Marathi with the title 
Ratnakalacarita 378 

The Camatkaracintamani 379 is a kavya in 242 380 ingenious verses of diverse metres, 381 
which are addressed to the poet’s beloved as a reply to her questions pertaining to med- 
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ical matters. The poem therefore abounds with skillful verses extolling female beauty 
and charms. 

Chapter (vilasa) one (ninety-three verses) has seven introductory verses, which 
mention the title of the work and a number of sources (Atreya, Bheda, Bhoja, Harlta, 
Parasara); the remaining part deals with the treatment of fevers. Chapter two (thirty- 
eight verses) contains prescriptions against atisara and graham. Chapter three (fifty 
verses) is about the therapy of a series of unconnected disorders (1-35) and women’s 
diseases (36-50). The diseases mentioned in chapter four (forty-three verses) do not 
show any systematic arrangement at all. Chapter five (eighteen verses) is concerned 
with vajlkarana. 

The prescriptions of the Camatkaracintamani are simple and contain for the greater 
part ingredients which are well known from the classical texts. 382 

An abundance of pitta is called karalapitta (4.21). 

Verses from the Camatkaracintamani form partofTrimalla’s YogataranginI 383 and 
the Yogaratnakara. 384 Nayanasukha’s Vaidyamanotsava is said to have been influenced 
by the Camatkaracintamani . 385 

The Vaidyajivana 386 regarded as Lolimbaraja’s best poem, 387 has the same structure 
as the Camatkaracintamani. 388 It consists of 238 skillful verses of diverse metres, 389 
arranged in five chapters (vilasa). 

Chapter one (eighty-two verses) deals, 390 after twelve introductory verses, with 
fevers, 391 chapter two (thirty verses) 392 with jvaratisara, atisara and graham, chapter 
three (forty-eight verses) 393 with various disorders (1-37), women’s diseases (38- 
46) 394 and children’s diseases (47-48), chapter four (fifty-four verses) 395 with various 
disorders, and chapter five (twenty-four verses) 396 with vajlkarana. 397 The materia 
medica differs from that of the Camatkaracintamani in including many inorganic 
substances, in particular for vajlkarana purposes in a number of rasayogas (5.13- 
20). 398 Religious elements in its therapy are rather rare (1.59; 5.23), but allusions 
to mythology are frequent. One of the formulae is called after the author’s wife 
(ratnakalacurna; 2.23). The only authority referred to is Parasara (1.25). 

The Vaidyajivana is mentioned in Nidhi’s Yogasamuccaya. The work is quoted in 
the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijilana , Bbesajasanihita, Hanumatprasada’s commentary on 
the Siddbabbaisajyamanjusii , Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara , Jnarasaramasarman’s 
Anupanadarpana, Pratapasimha’s Amitasagara and Jnarasarama’s version of this 
work, Trimalla’s Yogataraiiginl, 399 Vidyapati’s Vaidyarabasya , 400 and the Yogaratna- 
kara; 401 it is probably quoted as Vaidyasainjlvanl in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma 
and as Vaidyakasamjlvana in Vacaka Dlpacandra’s Laiigbanapatbyanirnayn The 
Vaidyajivana was one of the sources of Raghunathaji’s Nigbantusamgraha and the Ra- 
soddbaratantra. Modern works that have incorporated verses from the Vaidyajivana are 
YadavjT TrikamjT’s Rasamrta and Siddbayogasanigraba, 402 and the Vaidyaklya Subba- 
sitavali. 403 The Vaidyajivana has influenced Nayanasukha’s Vaidyamanotsava, 404 
Raghunatha Pandita’s Cikitsamanjarl, and Benlprasada’s Lolamaraja 405 The work 
was translated into Hindi verse by Bohare Isvarlprasada of Dhaulapura in 1842/43. 406 
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Commentators on the Vaidyajlvana 

Commentators on the Vaidyajlvana are: (1) Damodara alias Jnanadeva. 407 A MS of his 
commentary dates from 1612/13. 408 

(2) Gosvamin Harinatha, son of Manohara 409 and grandson of Laksmldasa. 41 * 
The title of his commentary is GutlharthadTpika 411 It is said to have been written 
in 1673/74. 412 The author was a resident of Kusapura on the banks of the Vi- 
tasta. 413 Harinatha is also sometimes credited with a Bhuvane$varistotrabhasya 414 
Satpahcavimsaka, Svapnadhyaya 415 and Hastapadasamudrikalaksanani. 416 

(3) Rudrabhatta, 417 son of Koneribhatta. 418 Rudrabhatta’s genealogy was as 
follows: 419 Krsnabhatta, Krsnavaidya or Srlkrsna 420 of Mandafamily, 421 of Satkheta- 
ka on the Godavari, dharmadhikarin of king Ramadeva - Haribhatta or HIrabhatta (a 
physician) - Visnu - Koneribhatta 422 - Rudrabhatta; Visnu’s brother was Narayana, 
author of the Omkaragrantha 423 

The earliest dated MS of Rudrabhatta’s commentary, called DIpika 424 was com¬ 
pleted in A.D. 1766. 425 Rudrabhatta, who can be assigned to the seventeenth century 
because his father was the court physician of ‘Abdu’l-Rahlm, 426 is credited with five 
commentaries, 427 written at the request of Mirza Khan, 428 as well as with a compre¬ 
hensive work on medicine 429 and a Samnipatakalika . 43i 

Works and authors quoted by Rudrabhatta in his commentary on the Vaidyajlvana 
are: 431 Amara, Amitaprabha (2.19), Anekartha (1.70; 2.10), Anekarthadhvanimahjarl 
(4.1), Arogyacintamani (4.24), asmatkrtasanigadharatika (4.4), Bakula (4.21), Bheda 
(1.6), Bhoja (1.6), Bhrgu (1.6), Cakradatta (3.40), Caraka, DhvanimanjarT (1.73), 
Kamasastra (1.61), Markandeyapurana (1.2), Nighantu (1.18, 63, 69; 4.38), Ratna- 
kala (3.42), Ratnaprabhakara (1.29), Susruta, Vagbhata, Vaiigasena (1.63; 2.5; 4.31), 
Visva, Vopadevapandita (3.40), and Vrnda (2.16). 

(4) Sukhanandanatha, 432 pupil of paramahamsaparivrajakacarya Hariharananda- 
natha. His commentary, called Lolimbarajadlpika, was completed in 1863/64. The au¬ 
thor may have been an inhabitant of Gujarat, since he mentions some Gujarati names 
of medicinal plants. 433 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to in the commentary are: Agnivesya 
(1.5), Amara (1.2, 3,6, 33, 68; 3.16; 4.26), Bhava (i.e., Bhavamisra; 3.34), Bhavamisra 
(1.62, 64,75; 3.38), Bhavaprakasa (1.15, 38; 3.35, 38; 5.8, 20), Brhadaranyaka (5.20), 
Cakrapanidatta (1.26, 37, 46, 56, 59; 2.1, 4, 6; 3.18, 27, 37; 4.7, 12, 33), Cakrapa- 
nidattamisra (3.38), Caraka (1.5, 10, 13, 46; 4.28), Divodasa (5.21), Harlta (1.5), 
Hemacandra (1.32, 57; 4.17; 5.20), Jaiyyata (1.46), Kosa (1.11), Kularnava (5.20), 434 
Latakanasunu (i.e., Bhavamisra: 2.8), Madhava (4.36), 435 Madhavakara (1.43-44, 
76), 436 Manu (5.20), Markandeya (1.2), Matsyapurana (1.3), Medinlkara (1.31, 41, 
62, 66, 69, 70; 3.16), MedinTkosa (3.16), Nighantu (1.18; 2.10), Nrsimhapurana 
(2.20), 437 Sukhabodha (5.20), 438 Susruta (1.5, 49; 4.28), Vagbhata (1.3, 5, 7, 8, 1*3, 
49; 3.24), Vaiigasena (1.59), Videha (1.75), Visnutiiaka (4.31), 439 Visva (1.1, 2, 6, 
9), 440 Yaska (5.20), and Yogatantra 441 (1.7). 442 

Sukhananda’s commentary contains a number of interesting explanations. 443 

(5) Bhaglratha 444 son of Harsadeva of the Pltamundl family. Bhaglratha lived un¬ 
der Jagaccandra Kurmacala; he called his commentary on the Vaidyajlvana Jagacca- 
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ndrika , 445 and that on Kalidasa’s Raghuvanisa Jagaccandracandrika, 446 in compliment 
to his patron. 447 

(6) Bhavanlsahaya. 448 This author also wrote a commentary on the Madhavanidana 
and a Yogacintamanitippana 449 

(7) Krsnapandita. 450 A commentary called DTpika 45i is ascribed to Krsnapandita, 
son of Ammanapandita, who is referred to as srivijayapuradhlsa and vaidyapurandha- 
ra. 452 The introductory verse praises the author’s father, Koneri, which indicates that 
it may be identical with Rudrabhatta’s commentary. 453 

(8) Prayagadatta. His commentary is called VijnananandakarT. 454 

(9) Tata SGryanarayana, son of Veiikatesvara; the commentary is called Vidvadvai- 
dyaranjanl. 455 

(10) Sumatidhlra, a Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha. The commentary dates from 
17 84/85. 456 

(11) Cainasukha, a Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha. The commentary, written in 
Rajasthani, dates from about 17 63/64 457 

An elaborate anonymous commentary is also recorded. 458 

The Vaidyavatanisa 459 is a short nighantu 460 in 172 verses. 461 Unlike the Camatka¬ 
racintamani and the VaidyajTvana , it is for the greater part written in simple Sanskrit. 462 
It describes the medicinal properties of a series of dietetic substances and drugs, 463 
which are arranged as follows: fruits (4-21), 464 vegetables (22-35), spices (36-50), 
various substances (51-108), grains and pulse (109-147), the flesh of some animals 
(148-150), dairy produce and the products of the sugarcane (151-169). Synonyms are 
given in a restricted number of instances, particularly in the verses dealing with various 
substances. 465 

Sources mentioned are Atritanaya (i.e., Atreya), Caraka, Susruta, and Vagbhata (2 
and 170). Sources that may have been used, but not referred to by name are the Dha- 
nvantarTya- 466 and Rajanighantu. 467 

The Vaidyavatanisa is quoted in the Yogaratmkara 468 It may also be quoted, as 
Lolimbaraja, in Sivadatta’s commentary on his Sivakosa 

Noteworthy names of plants are: abhababbulika (68), asvabala (36), 469 babbula 
(108), bharigika (66), 470 brhacchatahva (38), caruka (123), 471 dangarl (79), 472 dhu- 
mavrksa (= tamakhu; 59), dikemall (55), 473 gurusa (125), hastighosa (26), 474 junhala 
(= yavanala; 121), jGrnakhya (= yavanala; 121), khurasanapradesaja yavanl (77), 475 
kolambika (14), ksupopodaka (74), kujavalll (= dikemall; 55), makka (= yavanala; 
144), mehari (107), 476 mrgaksT (81), 477 nartaka(136), 478 tamakhu (59), 479 and tlvrasa- 
ra (105). 480 Most of these plants are not prescribed in the Camatkaracintamani and the 
VaidyajTvana. Opium is absent from the Vaidyavatanisa , although khakhasavalkala is 
employed as a medicinal substance in the Camatkaracintamani (5.16). 

The Vaidyakakavya 48[ is a poem in ninety-five verses on the therapy of a number of 
diseases. 482 In contradistinction to most medical works, fever is the last disease dealt 
with. Some of the formulae closely resemble yogas found in the Camatkaracintamani 
or VaidyajTvana, but the major part of them is new. The Vaidyakakavya has not been 
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written in the form of a dialogue and the name of the poet’s wife is not mentioned in 
it. 

Lolimbaraja is mentioned as one of the sources of the Amrtasagara. Lolimbaraja is 
quoted in Laksmldhara’s Cikitsasanigraha, Venldatta’s Padyavenl , 483 the Subhasitasa- 
rasamuccaya 484 and Siddhicandra’s Suktiratnakara: 485 he is referred to by the Marathi 
saint Devadasa 486 The Harivilasakavya of Lolimbaraja has influenced Rudrakavi in 
composing his Rastraudhavanisamahakavya, 487 completed in A.D. 1596. 488 

The author 

Lolimbaraja 489 was a son of Divakara 490 and a resident of the town Junara 491 in the 
Poona district of Maharastra. He married the daughter of a Muslim subedar (governor 
of a province), 492 called Murasa, whose name was changed into Ratnakala after be¬ 
coming his wife, 493 and whose beauty, learning, etc., are eulogized in numerous verses 
ofLolimbaraja’s works. 494 Lolimbaraja was a courtierof one or more royal persons, 495 
as shown by epithets conferred upon himself 496 and by references to a king called Hari, 
son of Sui-ya, 497 on whose request he composed the Harivilasakavya. 498 This Hari may 
have been some minor ruler since no important king of this name is known from the 
period ofLolimbaraja’s literary activity. 499 After Ratnakala’s death, when the poet was 
about fifty years of age, he turned to an ascetic mode of life and became a sadhu. 500 

Lolimbaraja appears to have belonged to those Maharastra brahmanas who espe¬ 
cially study the Madhyamdina recension of the £uklayajurveda . 501 He was especially 
devoted to the goddess Saptasrngl, 502 who has a shrine on the slopes of the mountain 
Sahya in the Nasik district. 503 

Lolimbaraja’s fame as a poet appears from quotations in anthologies. That he was 
aware of his excellence in writing poetry is evident from a series of laudatory epithets 
found in his own works. 504 He claims that he was not only an expert in poetiy and 
medicine, 505 but also in music. 506 

The chronological order ofLolimbaraja’s works has been established by B. Tripa¬ 
thl as follows: 507 (1) Vaidyavatanisa, (2) VaidyajTvana , (3) Camatkaracintamani , (4) 
Vaidyakakavya, (5) Ratnakalficarita , (6) Harivilasakavya. 

Date 

Various suggestions have been put forward regarding the period in which Lolimbara¬ 
ja lived and the dates of composition of his works. Some authorities are of the opinion 
that the author of the Harivilasa was a contemporary of king Bhoja. 508 The untenability 
of this view has been demonstrated by B. Tripathl. 509 The arguments brought forward 
by P.K. Gode 510 in trying to establish that the author of the Harivilasa was different 
from and lived about thirty years earlier than the Lolimbaraja who composed the other 
works have also been invalidated by B. Tripathl, 511 thus proving that one and the same 
Lolimbaraja wrote the four medical works, the Ratnakalacarita and the Harivilasnka- 
vya. This Lolimbaraja is assigned to the period A.D. 1310-1370 by P. Hymavathi, 512 
to 1538-1608 by B. Tripathl, 513 to 1578-1648 by L.R. Par'igarkar, 5l4 to about 1625 by 
P.V. Sharma, 515 and to the seventeenth century by V.L. Bhave. 516 
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The exact period of his literary activity depends on the dates of MSS of his compo¬ 
sitions and their reliability. Two MSS of the Harivilasakavya , preserved respectively 
in the Tanjore and BORI collections, are said to state that this work was composed in 
1583/84. 517 The earliest dated MS of the Vaidyajlvana was completed in 1607/08; 518 
a MS of this poem with the commentary of Jnanadeva alias Damodara was completed 
in 1612/13. 5,9 

The period of Lolimbaraja’s literary activity may therefore have been the last quar¬ 
ter of the sixteenth century if the evidence referred to is reliable. B. TripathI, being con¬ 
vinced that the style and structure of the Harivilasakavya prove it to be the most ma¬ 
ture of Lolimbaraja’s works, written when he may have been forty-five years of age, 
has concluded that he was born in 1538, but the onus of this assertion has to be left on 
this author. The proposed date of Lolimbaraja does not conflict with the chronology of 
authors quoting him or influenced by him. 

Moresvara 

Moresvara, 520 son of the physician Manikyabhatta 521 orManikabhatta, 522 and a resi¬ 
dent of Ahainmadanagara, 523 wrote his Vaidyamrta 524 in 1546/47. 525 

This work is a short therapeutic treatise of about 180 stanzas, 526 divided into four 
chapters (alamkara). The order of the diseases is for the greater part the same as in 
the Madbavanidana; prescriptions against panatyaya, unmada, hrdroga, and mutragha- 
ta appear to be absent; 527 two recipes against jvaratisara occur in the work (1.22-23); 
a paustika-, stambhana-, and dravanayoga are addedbetween the prescriptions against 
prameha and medoroga. 

The author states that his therapy is partly based on his own experience, partly on 
that of his teacher, and partly again on medical treatises (4.21); recipes derived from his 
teacher are sometimes specified as such (1.28; 2.8); one recipe is said to be decidedly 
effective although not found in authoritative texts (1.22). 528 

Moresvara’s work contains mainly ayurvedic prescriptions, but he also included 
some rasayogas. The recitation (klrtana) of the hymn in praise of SltaladevI is said to 
cure visphota and not, as usual, masurl (3.37). The materia medica does not contain 
noteworthy substances, apart from isabagola (1.22) 529 and ringanl (1.12). 530 Once a 
disorder called jhanjha (1,7) 531 is referred to. 

Authorities mentioned are Atreya, Parasara, Susruta, and Vagbhata (1.1-2). 

Moresvara’s Vaidyamrta is quoted in Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara and in the 
Tam billamanjarL 

Moresvara’s Vaidyamrta is said to be one of the sources of Raghunathajl’s Nigba- 
ntusamgraba. A Vaidyamrta 532 is one of the sources of Rahgajyotirvid’s Vicai'asudha- 
kara. 

Moresvara is also credited with a Nidanasiddbi , which may have formed part of a 
larger work called Cikitsasara , 533 

A commentary on Moresvara’s Vaidyamrta was written by Jyotihsvarupa, pupil of 
Bhagavadbodhasvarupa. 534 
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Naganatha 535 was the author of the Nidanapradlpa , 536 a rather extensive textbook of 
pathology (nidana), written in slokas. 537 Though sometimes regarded as a commentary 
on the Madbavanidana 538 it is an independent treatise. 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to are: Agnivesa, Astaiigahrdaya, 
Bhattarakahariscandra, Bhoja, Cakra, Candrikakaraka, Caraka, Drdhabala, Gada- 
dhara, Gayadasa, Gunakara, Hariscandra, Harlta, Isana, Jaijjata, Jatukarnya, Karttika, 
Kharanada, Kharanadi, Kslrapani, Madhava, Nagabhartar, Nagarjuna, Smrtisam- 
graha 539 Susruta, Vagbhata, Vapyacandra, Videha, Visvakosa , Vrddhabhoja, and 
Vrddhavagbhata. 

Naganatha was the eldest son of Krsnabhatta, 540 -pandita, or -suri and a descendant 
of a family of physicians. He was probably the elder brother and teacher of Narayana, 
who wrote the Jvaranirnaya and a commentary on Sarngadhara’s Trisafi , 541 and also 
one of the teachers of Laksmana, the author of the Yogacandrika. 542 Since the Trisatl 
belongs to the fifteenth century, Narayana and his brother Naganatha cannot be earlier 
and may belong to the sixteenth century. The earliest MS of the Nidanapradlpa dates 
from 1684/85. 543 P.V. Sharma 544 suggested that Naganatha may have been the great¬ 
grandfather of Konerlbhatta, the father of Rudrabhatta, the author of commentaries on 
the Sariigadharasamhita and Lolimbaraja’s VaidyajTvana, but this would conflict with 
the date of Rudrabhatta, wo lived about A.D. 1600. 

Narayana 

Narayana was the author of a remarkable and interesting monograph on fevers, called 
Jvaranirnaya. 545 

Contents 

The treatise consists of 405 verses, 546 for the greater part slokas, arranged in five chap¬ 
ters (prakarana). It deals exclusively with the pathology of fevers, not with their treat¬ 
ment. 

The opening verse is a mangala addressed to Gopala, i.e., Krsna. Chapter one 
(upodghataprakarana; forty verses) is about general principles of pathology and 
therapy. Chapter two (prthagjataprakarana; sixty-two verses) treats, as its title in¬ 
dicates, of fevers caused by one dosa (44-51: anilajvara; 52-54: pittajvara; 55-56: 
kaphajvara). 547 Apart from this, it is also concerned with fever in general, its nidana, 
sainprapti, prodromes and symptoms (1-24), its number of types (25 and 32-35), 
and with irregular fevers (visamajvara: 36-43). Chapter three (dvandvajaprakara- 
na; twenty-five verses) has fevers by two dosas for its subject. The fourth and 
longest chapter (tridosajaprakarana; 241 verses) is about fevers by three dosas. It 
distinguishes and describes prakrtisamasamaveta types (2-15) 548 and numerous 
vikrtivisamasamaveta types. After enumerating the symptoms of samnipata fever in 
general (41cd-47), 549 and those of the fever called abhinyasaorhataujas (48-5 lab), 550 
a verse is inserted about the swelling at the root of the ear which appears towards the 
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end of a samnipata fever (51cd-52ab), 551 whereupon the subject of abhinyasa fever 
is continued, distinguishing several varieties of it (52cd-57ab). Then three series of 
thirteen samnipata fevers of the vikrtivisamasamaveta type are characterized: the first 
series (58-10lab) is said to be taken from the Bhalukitantra; 552 the second series 
(102-115) occurs, in a different order, in Sarngadhara’s TiisatT (175-187); 553 the third 
series (119—138ab) is also found in that text. 554 Chapter four includes descriptions 
of the fevers called madhara (139cd-142), pralepaka (143-144) 555 and vatabalasaka 
(145), 556 thesltapurva and dahapurva fevers, etc. (148cd-160), 557 the irregular fevers 
together with their viparyaya types and their symptoms when they are located in 
the seven dhatus of the body (161-226), saumya and tlksna fevers (227-229), the 
stages of fever (230-236), and the signs of release from fever (237-241). Chapter five 
(agantujaprakararia; thirty-seven verses) deals with exogenous (agantu) fevers (1-14), 
curability and incurability of fevers (15-17), and signs indicating the approach of 
death (18-33). 

Sources indicated by the author are: Bhaluki (4.101 and 214), Caraka, (1.2; 5.37), 
Jejjata (3.20; 4.176), Kharanadi (4.36-37), 558 Madhava (4.153), muni (i.e., Vagbhata; 
4.197), Nagabhartar (4.166), rsi (i.e., Vagbhata; 1.33), sampradayikah (4.212), Susruta 
(3.19; 4.36; 5.37), tantrikah’(4.53), tarkikah (2.21), Vagbhata (4.16, 41, 153), and 
Vrddhasusruta (4.102). The Carakasamhita, Susrutasamhita , Astahgahrdayasamhita , 
Astahgasamgraha and Madhavanidana were, however, utilized on a larger scale than 
appears from the above list. 559 In a number of instances the author refers to his own 
view as opposed to that of others. 560 

Special features 

The author distinguishes first the usual six types of irregular fever: satata, pratyahika 
(= anyedyuska), trtlyaka, caturthaka, trtlyakaviparyaya and caturthakaviparyaya (2. 
38-39), but describes later four viparyaya types: satata-, anyedyuska-, trtlyaka-, and 
caturthakaviparyaya (4.186-189). 561 Fevers by vata are said to be of three varieties: 
satata, suddhasatata and suddhapratyahika (2.42). Fevers by two dosas may present 
the same three varieties, with the exception of the fever by kapha and pitta (3.14), 
because vata is absent there. Trtlyaka and caturthaka, however, are never caused by 
two dosas, but always by three (3.24). The distinction between prakrtisamasamaveta 
and vikrtivisamasamaveta fevers, 562 and that between prakrta and vaikrta types, 563 
have an important place throughout the work, as well as the periods of time during 
which a particular fever presents itself. 564 The madhara fever, characterized by 
eruptions in the throat and on the chest, together with lassitude (tandra), and occurring 
in Maharastra, is described as an example of those fevers which were omitted by the 
rsis and acaryas (4.138-142). 565 

The author 

At the end of the work (5.36), the author mentions that his name is Narayana, that his 
father instructed him in the sastras, and that his brother was his preceptor in medicine. 
According to the colophon, the author’s name is Narayana Pandita and his father’s Kr- 
sna Pandita. 566 These indications suffice to identify him as the younger brother of Na- 
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ganatha, who wrote the Nidanapradlpa, and as one of the teachers of Laksmana Pa¬ 
rtita, who composed the Yogacandrika. 561 Besides the Jvai’anirnaya, Narayana wrote 
a commentary on Sarngadhara’s Trisati. 

Date 

Narayana can be assigned to the sixteenth century, since he was the younger brother of 
Naganatha and one of the teachers of Laksmana Paniiita. This date is corroborated by 
his commentary on the TrisatT , because the latter work was written during the fifteenth 
century. 


The Ra janighantu or Nighanturaja 

The Ra janighantu 568 or Nighanturaja , 560 also called Abhidhanacudamani , 570 is the 
largest extant lexicon of materia medica; it deals with the names and properties of 
medicinal substances, as well as with a series of related subjects. 

Contents 571 

The work consists of about 3,300 verses, 572 arranged in twenty-two chapters (varga), 
preceded by an introduction (prastavana; twenty-three verses), and followed by a sec¬ 
tion on ekarthas and anekarthas (258 verses). One of the introductory verses (3) con¬ 
tains a salutation addressed to Siva, Brahma, Indra, the Asvins, Atreya, 573 Dhanvan- 
tari, Caraka, and Susruta. 

The author declares to have collected all those names of medicinal substances 
which are useful to a physician, regardless whether they are of Sanskrit, Prakrit, or 
Apabhramsa origin (10). He announces his intention to describe the drugs according 
to their traditional usage (ru«lhi), svabbava, local names (desyokti), special character¬ 
istics (lafichana), names based upon similarities (upama), vlrya, and names employed 
in foreign countries (itarahvaya) (13). He adds that he has taken into consideration 
their names in the languages of Karnata and Maharastra, and that he regards it as 
useful to know their names in the languages of Andhra and Lata 574 (18). A short table 
of contents is found at the end of the introduction (20-21). The first chapters have no 
parallel in other nighantus. 

Chapter one (anupadivarga; thirty-nine verses) is concerned with the characteristics 
of the various types of country (desa) and soil (ksetra), the deities presiding over the 
types of soil, the characteristics and uses of trees and other kinds of plants and their 
products as dependent on the type of soil they are growing on, the definitions of the 
five classes of plants, the characteristics of plants considered to be of the male, female 
or neuter gender, and the relationship between parts of plants and the five mahabhu- 
tas. Chapter two (dharanyadivarga; seventy-one verses) deals with synonyms for earth, 
mountain, forest, etc.; it also contains a list of naksatravrksas. 575 

Chapters three to thirteen contain enumerations of the names and properties of 
medicinal substances, arranged in the following groups: guducyadi-, 576 satahva- 
di-, 577 parpatadi-, 578 pippalyadi-, 579 mulakadi-, 580 salmalyadi-, 581 prabhadradi-, 582 
karavlradi-, 583 amradi-, 584 candanadi-, 585 and suvarnadivarga. 586 
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Chapters fourteen to seventeen are about articles of food: water, the sugarcane and 
its products, types of sugar derived from other plants than the sugarcane, honey, and 
alcoholic drinks (chapter fourteen: panlyadivarga); milk and other dairy produce, ka- 
njika and similar products of acid fermentation, urines and oils (chapter fifteen: ksl- 
radivarga); grain and pulse (chapter sixteen: salyadi varga); meat (chapter seventeen: 
mamsadivarga). 

Chapter eighteen (manusyadivarga) is about names of human beings, anatomical 
terms, and some related subjects, chapter nineteen (sirnhadivarga) about the names of 
animals, chapter twenty (rogadivarga) about the names of diseases, about medicinal 
preparations, the tastes and their combinations, etc., chapter twenty-one (sattva- 
divarga) about the three gunas and the character of human beings dominated by one of 
these, the three dosas and the constitutions, weights and measures, divisions of time, 
the quarters of the sky, etc., and chapter twenty-two (misrakadivarga) about groups of 
medicinal substances. 

The work ends with ekarthas and anekarthas, the latter being divided into groups 
of names having two up to eleven meanings. These lists of ekarthas and anekarthas 
pose a number of problems since some of the ekarthas have more than one meaning in 
the Nighantu, 587 while, moreover, some synonyms figuring in these lists are not found 
there. 588 

The style of the Rajanighantu, especially that of the prastavana and the concluding 
verses of each varga, is rather ornate. The arrangement of the medicinal substances dif¬ 
fers considerably from that found in the Dhanvantanyanighantu, apart from the con¬ 
tents of a few vargas, notably the satahvadi- and candanadi varga. The strings of syn¬ 
onyms, usually longer than those of the Dhanvantarlyanighantu , are rarely identical 
with those of the latter work, 589 whereas the verses describing the properties of drugs 
more often are. 590 A conspicuous feature is the mention of the number of synonyms at 
the end of each series. 

The Rajanighantu describes more medicinal substances than the Dhanvantarl¬ 
yanighantu 591 and distinguishes a larger number of varieties. On the other hand, a 
small number of drugs included in the Dhanvantanyanighantu are absent from the 
Rajanighantu , e.g., svasari ( Dhanvantailyanighantu 1.72), kapata (1.82-83), guntha 
(1.83-84), kasaghnl (1.98-100), vijaya (1.130-131), svetapuspl (1.252-253), the 
varieties of yavanl (2.93-94), girisindura (3.103-104), vatasaugandhika (3.114-115), 
jalapippall (4.64-65), and kinkirata (5.156-158). The compilatory character of the 
Rajanighantu is, in the same way as in the Dhanvantarlyanighantu , apparent from 
quotations, 592 which are, however, less frequent than in the latter work. 

Sources mentioned by the author of the Rajanighantu in the introductory verses 
are: the Dhanvantarlyanighantu , the works of Madana 593 and Halayudha, 594 the Vi- 
svaprakasa, 595 the Amarakosa, and the Sesaraja 596 He states explicitly that Dhanva- 
ntari s treatise is his chief authority and model. Some more works referred to are Br- 
hatsusruta, Naradlya(tantrti), and Narayanl 591 

The Rajanighantu is quoted or referred to in Ambikadattasastrin’s commen¬ 
tary on the Rasendrasarasamgraha , Baladeva Prasada Misra’s Ayurvedacintamani, 
Bhanuji Dlksita’s commentary on the Amarakosa, 598 the Brhannighanturatnaka- 
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ra, 599 Cudamanimisra’s Rasakamadhenu , Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the 
Ayuivedaprakasa, 600 Haranacandra’s commentary on the Susrutasamhita, Haridattasa- 
strin’s commentary on the Rasatarangini ', Indu’s Sasilekba on the Astangasanigraba , 601 
JIvanandavidyasagara’s commentaries on Gopalakrsna’s Rasendrasarasaingraba and 
Kanada’s Nadlvijnana, Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Laksmlra- 
ma’s commentary on the Siddhabbesajamanimala , Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa , the 
Pavadasamhita, Raghunatha’s Bhijanakutiihala, 602 the Saligramanighantubhusana 
of the Brbannigbanturatnakara, Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commen¬ 
tary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, 603 Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentary on his 
Dravyagunasutra, Sivadattamisra’s commentary on his Sivakosa, 604 the Tambulama- 
njarT, the Snirtyarthasagara, 605 YadavjT Trikamjl’s Rasamrta, the Yogaratnakara , 606 
and Yoglndranathasena’s commentary on the Carakasainhita . eo7 It is quoted as 
Abbidhanacudamani in Krsnadatta’s commentary on Trimalla’s Sataslokl. 

Naraharipandita is quoted in Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentary on his Dravyagu- 
nasutra . Narahari is mentioned in Sailendrasimha’s Vaidyacintamanibhaisajyasam- 
grabaya. 

Special features 

The number of medicinal substances described in the Rajanighantu and absent from 
the DbanvantarTyanigbantu is too large to be enumerated. 

Some of the more interesting new plants added are: agnidamanl (satahvadi 
59-61), 608 ahulya (satahvadi 167-168), 609 aparvadanda (salmalyadi 77-78), 610 
asisimbl (mulakadi 183-184), 611 asvakathara (parpatadi 114-115), 612 bhenda (sata¬ 
hvadi 26), 613 bhrngahva (mOlakadi 47), 6,4 brahmadand! (parpatadi 133),^ 15 canika 
(Salmalyadi 147), 6,4 dharanlkanda (mulakadi 91-92), 6,7 dhumrapattra (parpatadi 
34-35), 618 ekavTra (salmalyadi 17-18), 619 garigapattrl (karavlradi 162), 620 gomutrika 
(Salmalyadi 128), 621 goraksadugdhl (parpatadi 142-143), 622 goraksl (parpatadi 
94-95), 623 guiidasinl (salmalyadi 148-149), 624 hastikanda (mulakadi 80-82), 625 
hastisundl (parpatadi 77), 626 hema (guducyadi 42-44), 627 himavall (pippalyadi 245- 
246), 628 jambu (parpatadi 84-85), 629 jaranadruma (prabhadradi 81-82), 630 jhandu 
(parpatadi 141), 631 jhinjhirlta (satahvadi 201-202), 632 kaivartika (guducyadi 119- 
120), 633 kamavrddhi (Satahvadi 196-197), 634 kantapunkha (satahvadi 74), 635 karajodi 
(mulakadi 121), 636 karl (salmalyadi 64-65), 637 karnasphota (guducyadi 136-137), 638 
karunf (karavlradi 105-106), 639 katvl (guducyadi 138—139), 640 kevika (karavlradi 
115-116), 641 kolakanda (mulakadi 83-84), 642 kurl (salyadi 138), 643 kutumbinl 
(parpatadi 78-80), 644 maliapindl (prabhadradi 140-141), 645 majjara (salmalyadi 
133), 646 makandl (mulakadi 42-43), 647 malakanda (mulakadi 97-98), 648 manthanaka 
(salmalyadi 136), 649 mayaphala (pippalyadi 259), 650 mudgara (karavlradi 77-78), 651 
nakhanispavika (mulakadi 192), 652 nihsrenika (salmalyadi 130), 653 nllamll(satahvadi 
176), 654 pacT (karavlradi 163-164), 635 pakvanda (salmalyadi 43), 656 pallivaha (sa¬ 
lmalyadi 137), 657 panyandha (salmalyadi 139—141), 658 peO (mulakadi 48), 659 putrada 
(Satahvadi 159-160), 660 putradatri (guducyadi 142-143), 661 sakurunda (pippalyadi 
243-244), 662 samudraphala (pippalyadi 216-217), 663 sarpinl (parpatadi 125), 664 
sasandull (mOlakadi 217-218), 665 silpika (salmalyadi 129), 666 simrdl (satahvadi 164- 
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165), 667 soli (mulakadi 44), 668 srltala (prabhadradi 95-96), 669 srivall! (salmalyadi 
74-75), 670 sull (salmalyadi 150-151), 671 svarnull (satahvadi 162), 672 sveta (parpatadi 
132), 673 svetaml! (satahvadi 175), 674 tairinl (satahvadi 127), 675 takrahva (satahvadi 
161), 676 taratl (salmalyadi 73), 677 ukhala (salmalyadi 125), 678 ustrakandl (karavlradi 
139-140), 679 visnukanda (mulakadi 89-90), 680 and vrscika (parpatadi 126). 681 

New varieties, added by the author of the Rajanighantu to those described in the 
Dhanvantarlyanighantu , are also rather numerous. Some of these are: ari (a variety of 
khadira; salmalyadi 30), 682 bhutumb! (a variety of alambunl; mulakadi 167-168), 683 
brhajjlvantl (a variety of jlvantl; guducyadi 40-41), 684 catuspattrl (a variety of 
pasanabhedaka; parpatadi 45-46), 685 clnakarkatika (a variety of trapusa; mulakadi 
213—214), 686 goraksatumbl (a variety of alambunl; mulakadi 162-163), 687 kaidarya 
(a variety of nimba; prabhadradi 13-14), 688 kalinga (a variety of trapusa; mulakadi 
169—170), 689 karkata (a variety of vayastha; amradi 198-199), 690 karkatl (a variety 
of trapusa; mulakadi 202-204), 691 kasthadhatrl (a variety of vayastha; amradi 160— 
161), 692 kslratumbl (a variety of alambunl; mulakadi 164-166), 693 mahanil! (a variety 
of mil; satahvadi 84-85), 694 inrgaksl (a variety of trapusa; mulakadi 178-180), 695 
nllapunarnava (a variety of punarnava; parpatadi 121-122), 696 sarpatanu (a variety 
of brhatl; satahvadi 26-27), 697 silavalka (a variety of pasanabhedaka; parpatadi 
43-44), 698 svetabrhatl (a variety of brhatl; satahvadi 28-29), 699 tamrakantaka (a 
variety of khadira; salmalyadi 26-27), 700 vatapattrl (a variety of pasanabhedaka; 
parpatadi 41—42), 701 and vitkhadira (a variety of khadira; salmalyadi 28-29). 702 

Chapter nineteen is about the names and their synonyms of forty-eight animals. 
Interesting among these are, for example: brahman! (8), 703 jahaka (10), 704 karnajalu- 
ka (13), 705 kltika (46), 706 kokada (5), 707 mahkora (47), matkuna (17), 708 paksmayuka 

(44) , 709 pall! (II), 710 three kinds of piptlika (14-16), 711 sadbinduklta (48), svetayuka 

(45) , 712 tailaklta (39), and yuka (43). 713 

Chapter twenty mentions two series of the eight divisions (astaiiga) of ayurveda: 
(1) dravyabhidhana, gadaniscaya, kaya, saukhya, salyadi, bhutanigraha, visanigraha, 
balavaidya (20.42); (2) salya, salakya, kaya, bhuta, visa, hala, rasayana, vrsya 
(20.43). Noteworthy names of disorders from the same chapter are, for example: 
hrdgranthi = hrdvrana (24), jatharagranthi = gulma (10), ksudrasphota = kancika 
(7), luta = carmavrana = vrkka (11), pltasphota = pama (7), pram!la = tandra (28), 
prsthagranthi = gadu (10), sakhapitta (27), sacivamaya = visarpa (3), sikhin = svasa 
(6), suksmasphota = vicarcika (7), sunthikasphota = sanicar! (7), tunda = sthavistha 
(22), udanya = trsna (17), utprana= svasa (14). 

Chapter twenty-two enumerates three groups of lohas (metals): the three lohas: 
suvarna (gold), rajata (silver), tamra (copper) (22.11); the five lohas: the three lohas, 
to which vahga (tin) and naga (lead) are added (22.11); the eight lohas: the five 1#- 
has, to which kanta, mundaka and tiksnaka (varieties of iron) are added (22.14). The 
eight maharasas are: darada, parada, sasya, vaikranta, kanta, abhraka, maksika, and vi- 
mala (22.15). The eightuparasas are: khecara, anjana, kaiikustha, gandha, ala, gairika, 
ksiti, and saileyanjana (22.16). The samanyarasas (= sadharanarasas) are: kampilla, 
gauri, capala, kaparda, saila, sinduraka, vahnijara, and bodarasriiga (22.17). The ten 
kinds ofksara derivefrom sigru, mulaka, palasa, cukrika, citraka, ardraka, nimba, iksu, 
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saikharika, 714 and mocika (22.18). 

The author 

The author introduces himself as Narahari, Narasimha, Nrhari and Nrsimha, 715 son 
of Isvara. 716 He was a resident of KasmTr, 717 of royal blood, 718 and took part in 
warlike activities. 719 His favourite deities were Siva and ParvatT. 720 Additional, 
but questionable, 721 information is found in the colophons of some MSS. 722 This 
information is as follows! Narahari was the son of Isvarasuri, 723 a physician who was 
also called Candesvara, 724 and the disciple of Ainrtesananda 725 who belonged to the 
sisyaparampara of Somananda; 726 he was a resident of Simhapura in KasmTr. 727 

Narahari is sometimes credited with two more medical works, the Gunasarasamu- 
ccaya and the Vagbhatamandana , 728 The latter is by a different Narahari. 729 

Date 

The terminus post quern of the Rajanighantu can be deduced from the sources men¬ 
tioned by the author. The latest of these sources being the Madanapalanighantu , com¬ 
posed in 1375, the Rajanighantu cannot be earlier than the fifteenth century. 731) *The ter¬ 
minus ante quern is provided by quotations in two works dating from the seventeenth 
century, Bhanuji Dlksita’s commentary on the Amarakosa (first half of the seventeenth 
century) 731 and Raghunatha’s Bhojanakutuhala. 

The evidence collected by P.V. Sharma 732 in order to establish that the Rajanigha¬ 
ntu is posterior to the Bhavaprakasanighantu and may date from the seventeenth 
century is invalid in my view. His first argument, the description of the plant called 
pltakaravlra 733 by the author of the Rajanighantu (karavlradi 16), while the plant is 
absent from Bhavamisra’s work, can be discarded because this plant was already 
known to Kaiyadeva. 734 His second argument, the presence of kulanja(na) 735 in 
the Rajanighantu (pippalyadi 55), known as ugragandha sugandha to Bhavamisra 
(harltakyadivarga 105), does not carry much weight, since kulinja(na), a synonym of 
kulanja(na), was already prescribed by Sarngadhara in his Trisatt (168) and Sodhala 
in his Gadanigraha (lehadhikara 342). 736 His third argument, the presence in the Ra¬ 
janighantu of a series of drugs, such as kalanjanl (satahvadi 186-187), 737 kamavrddhi 
(satahvadi 196-197), karpurataila (kslradi 125) and sarvaksara (pippalyadi 257-258), 
whereas these are not described in the Bhavaprakasanighantu , is inconclusive, be¬ 
cause the Rajanighantu contains a large number of medicinal substances which are not 
found in any other nighantu. His fourth argument, the description of jhandu (parpatadi 
141), 738 may be important as a clue to the date of the Rajanighantu, provided that P.V. 
Sharma is right in his identification and his claim that it was introduced into India 
at the end of the sixteenth century. 739 The same applies to the plant called himavali 
(pippalyadi 245-246), but only if it is actually the same as the dvlpantaravaca of the 
Bhavaprakasanighantu (harltakyadivarga 107-108), i.e., cobaclni or sarsaparilla, as 
suggested by P.V. Sharma. 740 

P. Hymavathi 741 developed his own views regarding the date of the author of the 
Rajanighantu , basing himself on the (erroneous) conviction that he was a disciple 
of Srlkanthapandita, the suddha Saiva and medical author. He asserts that Narahari 
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or Narasiinha hailed from a brahmana family adhering to the Kasmlr school of 
Saivism, which was introduced in the southern part of India after the establishment of 
Mohammedan rule in the North. 742 The date of Srlkantha (A.D. 1300-1360) and the 
fact that the Rzijanighantu is later than the Madanapalanighantu made him conclude 
that the former work must have been written shortly after the latter, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. P. Hymavathi identifies Narahari’s patron as Narasimha IV, 
who ruled in Kalinga between A.D. 1378 and 1409. 

The evidence available, however,points to the fifteenth or sixteenth century as the 
period of composition of the Rajanighantu. The identity of jhandu and himavall, and 
the date of their introduction into India, may prove to be clues enabling us to narrow 
the limits. 


Narasimhasastrin 

Narasimhasastrin wrote, probably in the period A.D. 1500-1570, the Vaidyasaiasam- 
graha 743 The work begins with nadl- and mutraparlksa, 744 

Nayanasukha 

Nayanasukha, a Jaina monk, son of Kesavadasa, 745 wrote a Vaidyamanotsava in Hindi 
verse. 746 This treatise, consisting of about 320 verses, arranged in seven chapters, is 
said to have been influenced by Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajivana. 747 It is referred to as a 
source in Vidyapati’s Cikitsanjana. 

The Vaidyamanotsava was completed at SThananda or Simhacanda in A.D. 1592, 
as indicated by the author himself. 748 

The Parasuramapratapa 

The Parasuramapratapa, 749 a huge work of an encyclopaedic character on dharma- 
sastra in sixteen sections (kanda), contains some matter of medical interest. The 
ahnikakanda gives a long extract, called pakadhyaya, from a work on pakasastra 
ascribed to Susena, 750 some information on aphrodisiac medicines, and a detailed 
account of manufacturing various scents. The samskarakanda contains the whole of 
the first part of the Sisuraksaratna by Prthvlmalla, and the text of a treatise called 
Balakaraksa or Balaraksika by Karunaprananatha. 751 

The authorship of the Parasuramapratapa is ascribed to Pratapanrpati or -raja, one 
of the sons of Padmanabhi, son of Laksmldhara. Prataparaja, who was a devotee of 
Parasurama, was patronized by Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, identified as Burhan 
Nizam Shah (A.D. 1509—1553) 752 of the Nizam Shahl dynasty by P.K. Gode, who 
places Prataparaja between 1531 and 1550. 753 The real author of the work under 
discussion was probably Kurmasuri, the teacher of Prataparaja. This Kurmasuri must 
have been a scholar of wide learning, as is apparent from the large number of works 
from which he quotes. Interesting from a medical point of view are the quotations 
from Haiamekhala , Salihotra, Sarnga(dhara), and Vrddhavagbhata . 
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Prataparudradeva was the author of the Kautukacintamani, a work in 1,656 verses, ar¬ 
ranged in three sections (dlpti), on different subjects, including magic. 754 

Some of the subjects are: atmasarlraraksa, 755 drstibandha, khadgastambhana, 756 
agnistambhana, annapakastambhana, grhadahastambhana, 757 jalastambhana, vayovT- 
ryadistambhana, (raja-, stn-, pati-, gajadijvaslkarana, 758 krtrimavastukarana 759 (mu- 
kta-, padmaraga-, indranTlakarana, etc., karptirakarana, etc.), 760 

The section on royal entertainments (vinoda) contains formulae for the preparation 
of various kinds of fireworks. 761 

A Kautukacintamani is one of the sources of Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara. 

The treatise dates from about 1520. 762 

Prataparudra, the king of Orissa who was renowned as a patron of Sanskrit liter¬ 
ature, is credited with the Kautukacintamani. This king of the Gajapati dynasty, who 
was a contemporary of Caitanya and was greatly influenced by his teaching, ruled from 
A.D. 1497 to 1539. 763 


Ramakrsna Vaidyaraja 

Ramakrsna Vaidyaraja wrote a Kanakasimhaprakasa under the patronage of Kanaka- 
simha of Bagesara in Bihar, a descendant of Jaitrasimha of the Gauravarpsa. 764 The 
work dates from the sixteenth century. 765 

Sadhuklrti 

Sadhuklrti, a pupil of Jinasagara of the Kharataragaccha, was the author of the Se- 
sasamgrabanamamala , a supplement in about 1,500 slokas to Hemacandra’s Abhidha- 
nacintamani. The bulk of the work is devoted to the names of trees, shrubs, etc. 766 

Sajjana 

Sajjana wrote in 1585 the Suktamrtapunaruktopadamsadasana , a very brief treatise 
on medicine in forty-five verses, preceded by two introductory and nine preliminary 
verses. The author’s name and the title of the work are mentioned at the end. An 
alternative title is Vaidyavidyavilasa , 767 

Srlsailanatha 

SrTsailanatha, son of Avadhanasarasvatl, grandson and pupil of Kamesanatha, great- 
grandson of Ekamranatha, wrote his PrasnottararatnamalFi 768 under the patronage of 
Verikatadrivibhu, 769 a king of the Vijayanagar empire. If this king is Veiikatadri or Ve¬ 
nkata I, who was the son of Acyuta Raya, and who, after the death of his father in 1541 
or 1542, ascended the throne and reigned for about six months only, 770 Siisailanatha 
belongs to the sixteenth century. 771 
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The Prasnottararatnamala is quoted in Caturbhuja’s commentary on the Rasahr- 
dayatantra. 


Subhacandra 

Subhacandra was the author of the JJvakacarita 772 or - tantra, dealing with the life of JI- 
vaka, the famous physician of Buddhist literature. The work is assigned to the sixteenth 
century. 773 It is referred to in another work of the same author, the Brhatpandavapura- 


Todaramalla 

Todaramalla, Akbar’s finance minister, engaged a number of scholars of Benares to 
compile an encyclopaedic work. This huge encyclopaedia, the Todarananda, consists 
of twenty-two sections (saukhya), 775 the last of which, the Ayurvedasaukhya, 116 is 
concerned with medicine. 

Contents 

The Ayurvedasaukhya is arranged in ninety-seven chapters (harsa). 777 Their order has 
been re-arranged in the edition. 

Volume I contains the larger part of chapter eight 778 (chapters 1-29 of the edi¬ 
tion), chapter twelve (chapter 30 of the edition), and chapters eighty-four to ninety-one 
(chapters 31-38 of the edition), all dealing with materia medica. 

The subjects of volume I are: (1) the basic concepts of pharmacology (rasa, guna, 
vlrya, vipaka, prabhava); (2) the medicinal properties of drugs (metals, minerals and 
gems included); (3) salts and caustics; (4) the sugarcane and its products; (5) honey; 
(6-9) milk and other dairy produce; (10) oils; (11) alcoholic drinks; (12) vinegar 
(sukta); (13) urine; (14) water; (15-16) grain and pulse; (17) meat; (18) fish; (19) 
fruits; (20) vegetables; (21) the best (srestha) among various articles of diet; (22) 
the properties and actions of the six tastes; (23-27) piepared foods; (28) anupana; 
(29) substitutes for drugs (anukalya); (30) groups of drugs (ganoddesa); (31-35) 
synonyms of drugs (abhayadi), spices (supadika), fragrant substances (karpuradi), 
metals, minerals, gems, etc. (suvarnadi), and trees (vanaspativarga); (36) names 
and properties of fruits (phalavarga); (37) names of vegetables and their synonyms 
(sakavarga); (38) names and properties of prepared foods. 

These chapters on materia medica have rather carelessly been compiled 779 from 
various sources without making them into a coherent whole. This explains that (a) 
subjects have been dealt with twice, 780 (b) two separate chapters are devoted to 
various fruits 781 and prepared foods, 782 (c) properties of drugs are described while the 
synonyms of these drugs have been omitted, 783 (d) synonyms are given of substances 
which are absent from the chapters which are concerned with the medicinal properties 
of drugs, 784 and (e) the order of the drugs dealt with in chapter two does not agree at 
all with that of the synonyms in chapters thirty-one to thirty-four. 

In contrast with other parts of the Ayurvedasaukhya , the chapters on materia 
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medica contain few references to the sources. Those mentioned in the text are: 785 
Arogyacintamani (30.44-48), 786 Caraka, (Tisata’s) Cikitsakalika (30.96), Dhurjati 
(30.107-108), Dravyagunaratnamala (1.5), 787 jayyata (6.36), Krsnatreya (30.151- 
152), Parasara (2.44), Susruta, Vagbhata, and Vrddhasusruta (14.58-60). A major 
source, the Madhavadravyaguna , 788 was, however, left unmentioned. The many 
verses, common to the chapters on materia medica of the Ayurvedasaukhya and 
the Bhavaprakasanighantu , 789 can be seen as a result of borrowing, 790 indebtedness 
to a common source, or the collaboration of Bhavamisra in the compilation of the 
Ayurvedasaukhya . 791 The verses which are also found in the Ayurvedaprakasa 192 
derive from a common source or have been borrowed from the Ayurvedasaukhya 
since the latter is anterior to the former. 

A major source that went unnoticed so far is the Madanapalanighantu , put 
to use extensively in chapters 31-38, while verses common to Ayurvedasaukhya 
and Sodhalanighantu are found in chapter twenty. 793 Almost the whole of chap¬ 
ter twenty-nine on substitutes is strikingly similar to the verses on this subject in 
'N&ngasena’s Cikitsasarasamgraha (dravyagunadhikara 65-88). Finally, Cakrapani- 
datta’s Dravyagunasamgraha may also have been utilized by the compilers of the 
Ayurvedasaukhya 794 

Volume II contains the first six chapters of the Ayurvedasaukhya, which are con¬ 
cerned with the basic principles of ayurveda and allied topics. After some introduc¬ 
tory verses (1-8), chapter one deals with the aims of ayurveda and its definition (9- 
13ab), the eight branches of ayurveda (13cd-40), the four limbs of treatment (41—45), 
the characteristics of a physician (48-92), the various kinds of diseases (93-126), the 
modes of examination of a patient (127-149), and the classification of diseases (ISO- 
168). Chapter two is about the dosas (2-132), decrease of the tissues (dhatu), impurities 
(mala), etc. (133-163), remedial measures in general (164-174), the types of country 
and soil (175-202), and the constitutions, together with the character types (203-229). 
Chapter three is concerned with the five elements (mahabhuta) and the mahabhautika 
composition of drugs (2-20ab), various types of drug action (20cd-65), the tastes (66- 
80), vlrya (81-87), guna (88-93), vipaka (94-109), prabhava (110-115), the divisions 
of time and the regimen for the various seasons (116-235), pollution of land, water and 
air (236-250), epidemic diseases (251-261), the regimen for day and night (262-355), 
and the examination of the age, strength, and satmya of a patient (356-411). Chapter 
four treats of the fires in the human body, the digestive processes (10—40), the tissues 
(dhatu) and their metabolism (41-62), the physiology of the generative organs, con¬ 
ception, embryology, pregnancy, and allied subjects (63-221), anatomy (222-295), the 
marmans (296-346), death, health, and general lines of treatment (347-361). Chapter 
five is devoted to prognostics (omina, aristas, dreams, etc.). The subjects of chapter six 
are the examination of the pulse (2-25), urine (26-69), faeces (70-86), eyes (87-94), 
tongue (95-101), teeth (102-108), and the prediction of the date of death (120-160). 

Sources and authorities referred to are: Agnivesa, 795 Atreya, 796 Atri, 797 Aupa- 
dhenava, 798 Bhaluki, 799 Bharadvaja, 800 Bhoja, 801 Caksusya, 802 Candrata, 803 Cara¬ 
ka, 804 Carpati, Cikitsakalika , 805 Cikitsasarasamgraha, 806 Dalhana, 807 Garga, Gopura, 
Hariscandra, 808 Harlta, 809 Jejjata, 810 Kharanada, 811 Krsnatreya, 812 Ksemendra, 813 
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Markandeyapurana , Nagarjuna, 814 Narapaticarya , 815 Padmapurana, Parasara, 816 
Prayogaparijata , 817 Rasarnava , 818 Ratnakara, Rudragama , 819 Rudrakautuka , 820 Ru- 
dratantra , 821 Sarvaiigasundara, 822 Saunaka, 823 Sivagama, 824 Srlnivasasamhita, 825 
Susruta, 826 Tisata, 827 Vagbhata, 828 Vaidyaka, 829 Vaikhanasa, 830 Vaisnavagama , 831 
Vaisvanara, 832 Vasistha, Vasudeva, 833 Videha, 834 VTrabhadra, 835 Vivekamarta- 
nda , 836 Vrddhabhoja, Vrddhahanta, Vrddhatreya, Vrddhavagbhata , Yogapradlpa 831 
Yogavatnavaliy 838 and Yoga&inra. 839 

Sources left unmentioned may be Bhoja’s Carucarya, 840 Kanada’s Nadlvijhana , 841 
and Ravana’s NadTpanksa. 842 Some verses from the Yogasataka are not indicated as 
such (2.97) or even said to derive from the Cikitsakalika (2.76 and 78-81). 

Volume III contains four chapters (chapters thirteen to sixteen of the Ayurvedasau- 
khya). Chapter one deals with the five ways of diagnosing a disease (nidana, purvarupa, 
rupa, upasaya and sarnprapti) and quotes the verses relevant to this subject from the 
Astahgahrdayasamhita, adding comments in prose from an unknown source. 843 It also 
gives examples of the various types of therapeutic diagnosis (upasaya) 844 and some 
verses on diseases acting as a causative factor for another disease. 845 Chapter two is 
about the six ways of treatment (langhana, brrnhana, stambhana, sneha, sveda and 
rQksana) and chapter three about fever and the general lines of its therapy. Chapter four 
is concerned with the symptoms and therapy of particular types of fever: navajvara 
(1-6), ama- and niramajvara (7-25), antarvega- and bahirvegajvara (26-27), the 
dosic types (35-256), fourteen sarnnipata fevers (257-691), agantu fevers (692-738), 
irregular fevers (visamajvara; 739-1069), relapsing fevers (punaravartakajvara; 
1070-1079), fevers located in the dhatus (1080-1095), chronic fevers (jlrnajvara; 
1103-1289); recipes for inducing sleep and rules pertaining to sleep (1290-1327) 
are followed by verses on the fever caused by alcoholic drinks (1349-1356), a fever 
occurring in regions situated at the foot of mountains (aupatyakajvara; 1357-1359), 
fevers caused by polluted water (1360-1371), and a series of fevers called raudrajvara, 
mahendrajvara, jvaresvara, kalajvara and gambhlrajvara (1373-1381); the chapter 
ends with verses on some miscellaneous subjects connected with fever. 

Volume IV contains nine chapters (chapters seventeen to twenty-five of the 
Ayurvedasaukhya ), dealing with the symptoms and treatment of (1) atisara (diarrhoea), 
(2) samgrahan! (sprue), (3) arsas (haemorrhoids), (4) agnimandya (sluggishness of 
the digestive fire), (5) krmi (worms), (6) panduroga (morbid pallor and jaundice), (7) 
raktapitta (haemorrhagic disorders), (8) rajayaksman (consumptive disorders), and 
(9) kasa (cough). 

Volume V has fourteen chapters (chapters twenty-six to thirty-nine of the Ayu¬ 
rvedasaukhya) , dealing with the symptoms and treatment of (1) hikka (hiccup) and 
svasa (respiratory disorders), (2) svarabheda (disorders of the voice), (3) arocaka 
(anorexia), (4) chardi (vomiting), (5) trsna (thirst), (6) murcha (fainting), bhrama 
(giddiness), nidra (sleep), tandra (drowsiness) and sarnnyasa (loss of consciousness), 
(7) panatyaya, paramada, panajlrna and panavibhrama (alcoholic disorders), (8) daha 
(burning syndrome), (9) unmada (insanity) and bhutonmada (possession by evil spir¬ 
its), (10) apasmara (epilepsy), (11) vatavyadhi (wind diseases), (12) vatasoriita (gout), 
(13) urustambha (stiffness of the thighs), and (14) amavata (rheumatic disorders). 
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Volume VI has eighteen chapters (chapters thirty-six and thirty-eight to fifty-three 
of the Ayurvedasaukhya) 846 dealing with the symptoms and treatment of (1) sula 
(piercing pain), (2) paririamasula (piercing pain appearing during digestion) and 
annadravasula (piercing pain appearing without any connection with the digestive 
process), (3) udavarta (a group of disorders caused by the suppression of natural 
urges) and anaha (obstructive abdominal swelling), (4) gulma (visceral swelling), 
(5) hrdroga (heart diseases), (6) urograha (a disease characterized by swelling of 
liver and spleen and pain in the lateral parts of the abdomen) and mntrakrcchra 
(dysuria), (7) mutraghata (urinary obstruction), (8) asmarl (stones in the urinary 
tract), (9) prameha (urinary disorders) and pramehapidaka (pustules as sequelae of 
prameha), (10) medoroga (obesity), (11) krsaroga (emaciation), (12) udara (abdominal 
swelling), (13) sotha (localized swelling), (14) vrddhi (scrotal swelling), (15) galaga- 
nda (goitre), gandamala (lymphadenopathy), apacl (chronically suppurating lymph 
nodes), granthi (small tumour), arbuda (large tumour), (16) sllpada (filariasis), (17) 
vidradhi (abscesses), (18) vrana (ulcers and wounds; burns, fractures and dislocations 
are included). 

Volume VII consists of seventeen chapters (chapters fifty-four to seventy of 
the Ayurvedasaukhya ), dealing with the symptoms and treatment of (1) nadlvrana 
(sinuses), (2) bhagandara (anal fistulas), (3) upadartisa (venereal diseases in the 
male), (4) sukadosa (affections of the male member), (5) kustha (a number of skin 
diseases), (6) sTtapitta, udarda, kotha (forms of urticaria), (7) amlapitta (disorders of 
the stomach), (8) visarpa (erysipelas), (9) visphota (vesicular eruptions), (10) snayuka 
(dracontiasis), (11) masurika (smallpox and some other diseases), (12) ksudraroga, 
(13) mukharoga (diseases of mouth and throat), (14) karnaroga (diseases of the ears), 
(15) nasaroga (diseases of the nose), (16) netraroga (eye diseases), (17) siroroga 
(diseases of the head). 

Volume VIII consists of sixteen chapters (chapters seventy-one to eighty-three and 
part of chapter eight of the Ayurvedasaukhya ), 847 dealing with (1) asrgdara (menorrha¬ 
gia), somaroga and mGtratisara, (2) yonivyapad (diseases of the female genital tract) 
and yonikanda (prolapse ofthe uterus), (3) mudhagarbha (malpositions), (4) sutikaroga 
(puerperal diseases), (5) stanaroga (breast diseases), (6) stanyadusti (polluted breast- 
milk), (7) balaroga (children’s diseases), (8) visa (disorders due to poisons), (9) rasa- 
yana, (10) vajlkarana, (11) sneha (oleation), (12) sveda, nasya, dhumapana, gandusa, 
kavala, pratisarana, (13) vamana and virecana (emetics and purgatives), (14) basti (en¬ 
emas), (15) uttarabasti (urethral and vaginal douches), (16) sonitasrava (bloodletting). 

Volume IX consists of four chapters (chapters seven, nine, ten and eleven of 
the Ayurvedasaukhya ), dealing with (1) parimana (weights and measures) and 
paribhasa (technical terms), (2) rasadisodhanamarana (the purification and killing 
of mercury, etc.), (3) lohopalohasodhanamaranagunagumsarpnipatadau visesadha- 
tumarammalaharanasphutitadhatumrdukarana (the purification and killing of the 
lohas and upalohas, etc.), (4) rasoparasamaharasamaniratnasodhanamaranasattvapa- 
tanasattvamaranadrutikaranagunagunavisalaksanadivyausadhadilaksanavahnilaksa- 
natailapatanakathana (the purification and killing of the rasas, uparasas, maharasas, 
manis and ratnas, the extraction and killing of essences, etc.). 
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Chapter one is subdivided into a number of sections: parimana (1.2-95), au- 
sadhaparibhasa (1.96-116), and kalpanaparibhasa (1.117-571). Many subjects are 
dealt with in all three sections, but the third one is particularly rich. 

The section on kalpanaparibhasa discusses: the types of pharmaceutical prepara¬ 
tions: niryasa (= svarasa), kalka, niryuha (= kvatha), slta(kasaya), phanta, rasakriya 
(inspissated extract), samdhana (fermented fluids), gutika, curna, sneha, and kalpa (1. 
117); svarasa (1.118-119); kvatha (decoction) (1.120-121); a substitute for svarasa (1. 
122); the preparation of svarasa (1.123-126); kalka (1.127-128); slta(kasaya) orhima 
(1.129-132); phanta (1.133-136); mantha (1.137); pramathya (1.138); doses (1.140- 
143); the quantities of water to be used in preparing a decoction (kvatha) (1.144-150); 
five types of pharmaceutical preparation: curna, kasaya, sisira and srta phanta, kalka, 
svarasa (1.151); the preparation of a decoction (1.152); the seven types of decoction: 
pacana, dlpana, sodhana, samana, tarparia, kledana, and sosana (1.153); the actions of 
these types (1.154-155); emetics may be used to counteract the adverse effects of a 
kledin or visosin decoction (1.156); rules for the preparation of the seven types (1.157— 
158); indications (1.159-161); copper vessels are unsuitable to the preparation of a de¬ 
coction (1.162-163); decoctions shouldnever be boiled again (1.164-165); fresh and 
old drugs should never be mixed (1.166); signs indicating that a decoction is well pre¬ 
pared and useful (1.167); complaints arising after taking a decoction should be treated 
with an emetic (1.168); (pra)ksepas, also called avapas; rules concerning their employ¬ 
ment (1.169-180); pratlvapa, niseka and abhiseka, i.e., substances to be added when 
melting metals, etc. (1.181-183); doses; ratios of ingredients in various types of prepa¬ 
ration (1.184-198); definitions of a niryuha and a manda (1.199); the preparation of 
anna, a peya, vilepl, yavagu, manda, yusa (1.200-202); rules for the preparation of 
yusa and rasa (1.203-206); the preparation of mamsarasa (broth) for use in a yava¬ 
gu (1.207); the preparation of krta- and akrtayusa (1.208-211); curnas (1.212-215); 
gutikas (1.216-219); the preparation of a rasakriya; its dose (1.220); the preparation 
of an (ava)leha (1.221-222); signs indicating proper gudapaka (i.e., the preparation of 
a leha containing guda) (1.223-225); the sign indicating that a rasakriya, leha or guda 
has been properly prepared (1.226); the process of putapaka (1.227-230); the process 
of bhavana (1.231-232); the five defects that may occur in a medicine (1.233). 

The chapter proceeds with discussing: silajatu (1.234-252); guggulu (1.253); 
tandulodaka (1.254); mustiyoga (1.255); phalavarti (1.256-258); kslrapaka (1.259); 
vajrakanjika (1.260); pralepa and pradeha (1.261-273); upanaha (1.274-275); 
sirolepa (1.276); the preparation of errhines and their doses (1.277-280); mouth 
washes (kavala) and gargles (gandusa) (1.281-283); pratisararia (1.284-285); caustics 
(ksara) (1.286-292); asavas (1.293-298); aristas (1.299-300); 848 enhancement of 
the efficacy of asavas and aristas (1.301); the preparation of a bhakta (1.302); rules 
concerning asavas and aristas (1.303-306); doses of asava and arista (1.307-308); 
alcoholic preparations (1.309-324); the preparation of various kinds of cukra, also 
called sukta (1.325-327); kanjika (1.328); tusambu (1.329); sauvlraka (1.330-331); 
the duration of the process of fermentation, dependent on the season (1.332); usriodaka 
(1.333); the periods of time for the application of an anjana (1.334); the three types 
of anjana and the sizes of the varti (1.335); a rasakriya used as an anjana; its dose 
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(1.336); types of anjana and their preparation (1.337-339); the rod (salaka) for the 
application of an anjana; the materials that may be used (1.340-341); the technique 
of application (1.342-343); a rule for particular inorganic substances used in an 
anjana (1.344); the storage of ahjanas (1.345); measures for the treatment of eye 
diseases: seka (sprinkling a fluid), ascyotana (eyedrops), pindl (the application of a 
paste and tying a bandage over it), vidala (the external application of a paste), tarpana 
(the application of drugs thought to be nourishing), putapaka, and anjana (1.346); 
the technique of application, indications, d*ses, etc., with respect to seka (1.347- 
348), ascyotana (1.349-351), pindl (1.352), vidala (1.353), netrabasti (= tarpana) 
(1.354-365); the four types of murdhataila (application of oil on the head): abhyahga 
(massage with oil), pariseka (sprinkling), picu (application of a cotton swab soaked in 
oil), and sirobasti (application of a cap filled with oil) (1.366); 849 the duration of these 
treatments (1.367); picu (1.368); sirobasti (1.369-373); 850 the definition of a matra 
(unit of time for measuring the duration of basti, etc.) (1.374); the definition of the 
bath called avagaha or magna (1.375); the number of matras required for diffusion of 
an oil into various constituents of the body (1.376-378); padabhyanga (massage of the 
soles of the feet with oil) (1.379-380); karnapurana (filling the ears with oil) (1.381); 
abhyanga of nails and navel (1.382); abhyanga in general (body massage with a fatty 
substance) (1.383-387); the technique of karnapurana and the periods of time suitable 
to it (1.388-390); the preparation of laksarasa (1.391-392); rules for the preparation 
of medicated ghees, oils and linctuses (1.393^110); 851 rules for the preparation of a 
medicated oil containing guggulu (1.411); rules for the preparation of a medicated oil 
containing milk (ksfrapaka) (1.412) and particular other fluids (1.413-414); various 
other rules pertaining to the preparation of medicated oils (1.415-429); the signs 
indicating proper preparation (1.430); two types of preparing a medicated oil or ghee: 
mandacikkana and kharacikkana (1.431); three of these types: mrdu, madhya and 
khara; their characteristics (1.432) and indications (1.433); madhyamapaka is the 
most useful type (1.434); the signs of proper preparation according to two authorities 
(1.435-436); more specifications regarding the preparation of medicated oils and 
ghees (1437-444). 

The next section of chapter one is concerned with: the period of time for beginning 
the processing of mercury (1.445); the quantity of mercury to be taken (1.446); the 
quantities of a series of other inorganic substances (1447^150); the mentioned rules 
ought to be observed (1.451); a sattva can be extracted from mica and other substances 
when properly processed (1.452); the production of a kajjall (1.453); 852 the production 
of the substance called umayoni (1.454); the characteristics of purified copper (1.455); 
definitions of utthapana and ksalana (1456), abhiseka (1457); the production of dhauta 
(purified excrements of earthworms) (1.458); properties of the bhasman of mercui’y 
when prepared with vegetable substances (1.459); the doses of the bhasman of mercury 
for human beings, horses and elephants (1.460); the doses of this bhasman dependent 
on the method of its preparation, the indications for these varieties, and particularities 
regarding its administration (1.461^167); the addition of poisonous substances to the 
bhasman of mercury, dependent on the country of residence (1.468-^171); the gradual 
increase of the doses; doses in different conditions (1.472-475); indications for the use 
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of a particular type of poison (1.476-477); the characteristics of brahmana, ksatriya, 
vaisya and sudra poisons (1.478); general restrictions and indications for the use of 
poisons (1.479-480), followed by contra-indications (1.481). 

The last section deals with: substitutes formedicinal substances that are difficult to 
procure (1.482-493); fruits to be used in adried condition (1.494-495); rules regarding 
the physician’s share of the drugs to be employed in a treatment; two types of share are 
described, called dhanvantaribhaga or asvinlkumarabhaga and rudrabhaga or rudrarn- 
sa (1.496-501); 853 a schedule for dosages in children (1.502-504); the preparation of a 
paste to be used in the patana of mercury (1.505-506); jarana of mercury (1.507-524); 
rules for the use of the bhasman of gold (1.525-529); the preparation of lohas, their 
doses, the course of treatment, their therapeutic effects, etc. (1.530-556); the prepara¬ 
tion of bljas (1.557-561); two definitions of an arota (1.562-563); the five substances 
collectively called pancamrttika (1.564); the description of the khalvayantra (mortar) 
and thepesya (pestle) (1.565-567); 854 the use of the khalva (1.568); 855 the round (var- 
tula) khalva (1.569); 856 the taptakhalva, made of iron (1.570). 

The chapter ends with the instruction to teach the paribhasas to a worthy student, 
one’s own son, or brahmarias only (1.571). 

The first part of chapter two is about: rasavidya as a science to be kept as secret 
as a mother’s genitals (2.1); a prayer to the lord of mercury, Sutaraja (2.2-3); the syn¬ 
onyms of mercury, which are the same as those of Siva (1.4); the seven kancukas: mr- 
nmaya-, pasana-, jalajakancuka, two kancukas due to the presence of lead (naga) and 
two due to tin (vanga) (2.5); theircharacteristiceffects on mercury (2.6); the five dosas: 
mala-, vahni-, bhu-, unmatta-, and sailadosa(2.7); the adverse effects of prthivlkancuka 
(= bhudosa), pasanadosa, varidosa (= jalajakancuka), kapalika, 857 syama, 858 kali, 859 
and kapall 860 (2.8-11); the adverse effects of mala-, vahni-, visa-, bhu-, darpa-, and 
unmattadosa (2.12); the kancukas and dosas should be removed for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing a bhasman; otherwise, one would incur the sin ofbrahmana murder (brahmahatya) 
(2.13); characteristics and adverse effects of vanga-, ara-, naga-, and rasakampadosa 
(2.14-19); removal of the dosas (2.20-26); svedana of mercury (2.27-41); mardana 
(2.42-43); murchana (2.44-49); utthapana(2.50); patana (2.51-53); the production of 
a nastapista (2.54); the use of the taptakhalva (2.55); removal of lead and tin by means 
of patana (2.56); the preparation of a pistT (2.57); adhahpatana (2.58-61); urdhvapatana 
(2.62-65); tiryakpatana (2.66-68); two descriptions of the kacchapayantra (2.69-76); 
the tulayantra (2.77-79); bodhana or rodhana (2.80-83); niyamana (2.84-86); dTpana 
(2.87-90); a summary of the functions of the first eight samskaras, described in the 
foregoing (2.91-99); sulphur (gandha) is the rajas, mica (abhraka) the sukra of ParvatT; 
both can embrace (combine with) mercury, which is the sukra of Siva; this combination 
makesmercury suitable to the killing process without suffering injury (2.100-101); the 
jarana of mercury with sulphur (2.102); mica is the tejas of Gaurl; its properties and 
actions; the combination of mercury with mica makes the former capable of inducing 
transmutation (vedha) (2.103-104); the gaurlyantra and its use in the jaranaof mercury 
with sulphur (2.105-112); not any amount of mercury or sulphur may be lost in the 
process (2.113-114); the vajramusa and its use (2.115-118); the paste (lepa) used for 
sealing the joints of crucibles (2.119); two ways of making a vajramusa (2.120-122); 
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glass bottles (kacakupl) and iron vessels (lohaktipl), their lenghths, and other details 
(2.123); another recipe for the preparation of a paste for sealing the joints of crucibles 
(2.124-125); the pakvamusa and its function (2.126); the mallamusa (2.127-128); a 
musaforthe purification of silver (2.129); the making of a nigadayantra; its function (2. 
130-132); another recipe for making this yantra; the process called nigadabandha, to be 
carried out by means of it (2.133-136); useful types of clay (mrd) (2.137); a recipe for 
preparing a paste to be used in sealing joints of crucibles and for wrapping around glass 
bottles (2.138-140); jarana will be described later (2.141); the description of a process 
imparting a red colour to mercury, making it heatresistant, enabling it to digest other 
substances, etc. (2.142-152); the preparation of a pistl, to be used in the jarana with sul¬ 
phur (2.153-154); the process called jarana (2.155-158); stimulation of the digestive 
power (jarana) of mercury (2.159); mercury that can digest metals is called arota; the 
product of transmutation can be made stable by adding a blja (2.160); the three types 
of jarana called nirmukha, sanmukha and vasanamukha; three other varieties are called 
bala-, yauvana- and vrddhajarana; the effects of the last three varieties; vida should be 
added during jarana (2.161-164); the preparation of mercury from cinnabar (hingula); 
this mercury is free from the kancukas and may be used in recipes (2.165); 861 the three 
types of hingula (2.166); 862 their properties and uses (2.167-168); mercury extracted 
from cinnabar should also be purified (2.169); the properties and uses of hamsapadahi- 
ngula (2.170); the purification of hingula (2.171); the properties and actions ofhingula 
(2.172). 

The second part of chapter two deals with: the preparation of the bhasman of 
mercury, its use and its effects (2.173-19I); 863 other methods of preparation (2. 
192-195); 864 methods of preparing rasasindura (2.196-200); methods of preparing 
rasakarpura; its properties and effects (2.201-208); the preparation of harinakhurl- 
baddharasa (2.209-215); another method of preparing rasasindura; its use and 
effects (2.216-220); methods to prepare the bhasman of mercury (2.221-222); the 
preparation of a pandura bhasman that is useful in killing other metals (2.223-227); 
the preparation of a bhasman of mercury by means of several yantras (putayantra, 
bhairava- or somanalayantra, valukayantra); the recipe for a paste, called sarvato- 
mukhamudra, for sealing the joints; the wonderful and curative effects of a mixture of 
the bhasman and another powder; rules regarding the diet, etc., of persons taking this 
drug (2.228-256); another way of preparing a bhasman of mercury (2.257-259); the 
preparation of a bhasman with a golden hue (2.260) and the colour of saffron (2.261); 
the preparation of vaikrantabaddhasOta, its use and its effects (2.262-272); the prepa¬ 
ration of another bhasman with curative properties (2.273-276); a way of preparing 
rasasindura (2.277-279); the process of killing mercury requires the addition of gold, 
etc.; mercury is considered to be murchita when it looks like a collyrium (2.280-281); 
the preparation of a nirvlrya- and savlryabhasman; the latter is therapeutically more 
potent (2.282-283); the preparation of rasaparpatl, particularly useful in treating 
children (2.284-285); the preparation of a patient for treatment with a bhasman of 
mercury; a bhasman of copper should be given first; the dose of bhasman of mercury 
should be gradually increased according to a particular schedule (2.286-287); rules 
for those using a bhasman of mercury; a group of eight vegetables, called kakarastaka, 
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may not be eaten; other dietary articles to be avoided; types of women to be avoided 
and women to be chosen as attendants; the type of woman called kakinl; intercourse 
with her frees from all diseases (2.288-300); intake of the bhasman of mercury leads 
to a heightened libido during the first three weeks; intercourse, however, should be 
avoided during this period, because it would result in sukrameha; after three weeks, 
pretty women may massage the body of the person using the bhasman, which will 
help in making the mercury permeate all the tissues; additional rules for the regimen 
during treatment; sexual intercourse would result in death (2.301-305); the symptoms 
occurring when the bhasman is not properly digested, and the treatment of this 
disorder, called rasajlrna (2.306-313); treatment of the effects caused by the intake of 
mercury, tainted by the association with lead (2.314) or tin (2.315); signs indicating 
the proper digestion of the bhasman (2.316); a description of hingula (2.317-318); the 
effects of purified and killed mercury (2.319-321). 

The third part of chapter two is about: the mythical origin of sulphur (gandhaka) 
(2.322); the four types of sulphur and their uses (2.323); 865 various methods for the 
purification of sulphur (2.324-334); the preparation of gandhakataila, to be used in 
recipes (2.335-337); the adverse effects of impure sulphur (2.338); two more ways of 
preparing gandhakataila, to be used in processing mercury and in recipes (2.339-342); 
the mythical origin of the metals, sulphur, and mica (2.343-344); sulphur and mica are 
similar to mercury in preventing (untimely) death (2.345); those desiring a healthy con¬ 
dition should offer their prayers to the sun, those striving after replenishment of their 
bodily constituents should pray to the moon, those wanting to be freed from disease 
should pray to the highest Devadevesa (i.e., Siva) (2.346); the mythical origin of mica 
(abhraka) (2.347); the four varieties of mica and their uses (2.348-349); 866 the effect of 
fire on the pinaka type of mica; intake of its bhasman leads to mahakustha (2.350); the 
effect of fire on the dardura type; intake of this type may lead to bhagandara (2. 351); 
the effect of fire on the naga type; its intake causes udara, prameha and impotency (2. 
352); the vajra type remains stable under the influence of fire; it cures diseases and 
prevents decrepitude and death (2.353); a mythical story about the origin of the vajra 
type, explaining its name (2.354-356); the four types of mica: brahmana, ksatriya, vai- 
sya and sudra, white, red, yellow and black in colour respectively (2.357); the sattva of 
mica is responsible for its actions; mica, collected in the northern mountains, contains 
more sattva than that coming from the south; the black variety is the best for therapeutic 
purposes (2.358-359); the removal of the defect called giridosa (2.360); further purifi¬ 
catory procedures (2.361-365); the preparation of dhanyabhra, used in killing mica (2. 
366); the adverse effects of impure mica and of mica that is not killed (2.367); various 
methods of preparing the bhasman from dhanyabhra (2.368-379); therapeutic effects 
of the bhasman (2.380); preparation of the bhasman in the andhamusaby means of one 
gajaputa (2.381); two other methods of preparing the bhasman (2.382-384); the amr- 
tlkarana of mica (2.385-386); the effects of the bhasman (2.387-389); the dose and 
its gradual increase (2.390); two methods of extracting the sattva (2.391-394); the for¬ 
mula of ksayantakarasa and its curative actions (3.395-396); the therapeutic actions 
of the bhasman, dependent on the number of putas during its preparation (2.397); the 
bhasman of mica is called blja after having been subjected to a hundred putas; this blja 
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leads to the formation of ojas and to beauty, and sustains the body (2.398); gold, sil¬ 
ver, copper, iron of the tlksna type, tin (kutila), and lead (pannaga) are the six natural 
metals used in processing mercury (2.399). The last verse summarizes the contents of 
the chapter (2.400). 

Chapter three deals with: the eight metals (loha), used fordehasiddhi: gold, silver, 
copper, lead, tin, kanta(loha), tlksna(loha), and munda(loha) (3.1); the three artificial 
(krtrima) metals: ghosa, rltika and avarta (3.2ab); manilura, the waste product (kitta) of 
munda, is called an upaloha (1.3.2cd); the excellent metal called sambuka (iron from 
meteorites), which is a product of lightning (vidyut), is called a mahaloha; it falls from 
the sky upon the earth, is rare, and may be obtained as a boon from Vetalas, etc. (3. 
3-4ab); iron from the salagrama, 867 extremely rare (3.4cd); sphatika iron, extracted 
from sphatika found in Kasmlr, is available in scanty amounts (3.4ef); the eight metals 
are, according to the Nandikacaryatantra: gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, kanta(loha), 
vidyujja(loha) (arisingfrom lightning) and sphatikodbhuta (3.5); 

the mythical origin of gold and its five types (3.6-8); 868 the relative merits of three 
kinds of gold, dependent on their colours (3.9); 869 the ten defects (dosa) of gold; their 
presence makes it unsuitable to medicinal use (3.10); the adverse effects of impure gold 
(3.11); the purification of gold (3.12-13); 87i eight methods for the preparation of the 
bhasman of gold (3.14—37); 871 the storage of the bhasman (3.38); rules for its admin¬ 
istration (3.39); metals are reduced to a bhasman by the smell of sulphur or maksika 
(3.40); the properties and actions of (the bhasman of) gold (3.41-45); 

the three types of silver (3.46); 872 its mythical origin (3.47); characteristics which 
make silver unsuitable to use (3.48); characteristics of silver suitable to use (3.49); the 
purification of silver (3.50-51); 873 adverse effects of impure silver (3.52); four meth¬ 
ods of preparing the bhasman (3.53-57); the properties and actions of the bhasman (3. 
58-59); 

the mythical origin of copper (3.60); 874 regions where good types of native copper 
are found (3.61); the properties and relative merits of copper from these regions (3.62- 
63); properties due to impurities; the defects (dosa) of copper (3.64-65); methods of 
purification (3.66-67); the adverse effects of copper affected by the dosa called kalika 
(3.68); the removal of kalika (3.69-71); the characteristics of copper free from kalika 
(3.72); the purification of copper in the kavaclyantra (3.73-74); the actions of copper 
purified in this way (3.75-76); the preparation of the bhasman (3.77); its therapeutic ac¬ 
tions (3.78); two other methods of preparing the bhasman; its therapeutic actions (3.79- 
83); a fourth method of preparing the bhasman (3.84-85); a method of making copper 
melt quickly (3.86); a fifth method of preparing the bhasman (3.87-88); two opinions 
concerning the composition of the group of substances called pancamrta, used in the 
puta of the bhasman of copper (3.89-90); disorders caused by unprocessed (apakva) 
copper (3.91); only copper free from kalika should be used in recipes (3.92); the ther¬ 
apeutic actions of copper preparations (3.93-95); 875 

the two types of tin 876 and their relative merits (3.96); 877 characteristics that make 
it suitable to use (3.97); the five defects of tin which make it unsuitable to use (3.98); 
the purification of tin; its actions in a purified and in an impure state (3.99-102); six 
methods of preparing the bhasman (3.103-115); diseases caused by unprocessed (pa- 
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kahlna) lead and tin (3.116); a seventh method of preparing the bhasman of tin (3.117); 
properties and actions of tin preparations (3.118-119); 

the properties of suitable and unsuitable types of lead (3.120); 878 its purification 
(3.121-122a); six methods of preparing the bhasman (3.122b-131); the actions of the 
bhasman (3.132-136); 

pittala (= rltika) (brass) 879 and kamsya (= ghosa) are usually not regarded as very 
useful in medicine (3.137); the preparation of kamsya (bronze); 880 the best variety is 
that produced in Saurastra (3.138); the seven good (3.139) and bad (3.140) qualities of 
kamsya; kamsya may be purified and killed like copper (3.141); an adverse effect of 
impure kamsya (3.142); properties and actions of purified kamsya (3.143-144); the two 
types ofpittall (= pittala) and how to distinguish them (3.145-146); the characteristics 
of pittala of good quality (3.147); rltika may be purified and killed like copper (3.148); 
the properties and actions of rltika preparations (3.149); 

the mythical origin of iron (3.150-152); the topics to be discussed 881 (3.153-154); 
the quantity of iron to be taken for processing (3.155); the preparation of a triphala 
decoction for the nirvapana (immersion of a heated metal in a fluid) of iron (3.156); 
removal of the impurity called girimala (3.157-158); the origin of various types of 
iron from the body of the Daitya called Lomila, who was killed by the gods (3.159- 
162); iron is used as an aphrodisiac and in the treatment of vata diseases (3.163); iron 
is of three main kinds: 882 munda, 883 tlksna 884 and kanta; 885 munda is of three vari¬ 
eties: mrdu, kunda and kandara; 886 tlksna is of six varieties: kharasara, 887 hotala, tada- 
vatta, 888 cida, kantaloha and gajakhya; kanta is of four varieties: romaka, bhramaka, 
cumbaka and dravaka (3.164-166ab); 889 the Rasarnava distinguishes a fifth variety, 
called karsaka (3.166cd); 890 iron originating from a particular mine (akara) cures the 
diseases of the people living in the country where that mine is located (3.167); the two 
types of sara (= sattva) of iron: audra 891 and kalingaja; the characteristics of the bha¬ 
sman of the kalingaja type (3.168-169); the two types of iron ore (3.170); the ten va¬ 
rieties of iron according to the Lohapaddhati (3.171-173); the therapeutic actions of 
iron (3.174); the characteristics of the types of iron called pandya, mahlndaka, kantija, 
krsnayasa and kfmta (3.175-179); a combination of mercury and iron sustains the body 
(3.180); the therapeutic actions of the varieties of kantaloha called sara, aundra, kali- 
ngaja, tadavatta and bhadra (3.181-185); the therapeutic actions of pandi, kantija and 
kanta iron (3.186-188); the rust (kitta) of each variety of iron has the same effects as 
the iron from which it originates (3.189); the relative merits of kitta, munda, sara, au¬ 
ndra, kalinga, bhadra, vajra, pandya, and kantija; the last type is the very best (3.190— 
191); the properties of kanta iron, derived from salagrama stones, iron derived from 
sphatika, and the type finding its origin in lightning; these types should be used in mer¬ 
curial recipes and for rasayana purposes; the actions of iix>n that has the form of a linga 
(3.192-193); the adverse effects of impure iron (3.194-195); the seven defects (dosa) 
of iron (3.196); four methods of purifying iron (3.197-203); signs indicating that iron 
has been purified (3.204); seven methods of preparing the bhasman of iron (3.205- 
225); gandanika, the chief drug used in the killing of iron; its synonyms (3.226-227); 
eight drugs employed in thekillingofiron: amarT, cangerl, vikankata, raktamarisa, tva- 
caka, manahsila, hingula, and svarnamaksika; the curative actions of these drugs (3. 
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228-230); three more methods of preparing a bhasman by killing iron (3.231-238); 
four methods of ayaskrti, which produces a bhasman that is varitara (floating on wa¬ 
ter) and niruttha (iron cannot be retrieved from it) (3.239-247); the preparation of a red 
bhasman, also varitara and niruttha, by means of the juice of the plant called salicincl, 
also known as chilahindika, garudinl, patalamahausadhi and gartalabu; rules for the use 
of this powder; its curative properties (3.248-254); signs indicating that iron has been 
killed properly (3.255); another way of preparing a niruttha bhasman (3.256); rules for 
the steeping (bhavana) of iron in particular fluids and for the number of putas in or¬ 
der to achieve particular curative effects of the preparation (3.257-259); a divergent 
opinion on this subject (3.260); further processing of the bhasman of iron, making it 
suitable to yogavaha 892 (3.261); the preparation of the bhasman of a metal in general, 
as required for the achievement of curative properties (3.262-274); the removal of im¬ 
purities from metals (3.275); the treatment of disorders caused by defective digestion 
of a bhasman (3.276); colouring (ranjaka) of the body is effected by kamsya killed by 
means of punarnava, iron killed by triphala, and copper killed by sulphur (3.277); 

the purification of zinc (kharpara) (3.278); 893 zinc may be killed like tin or copper; 
its curative properties; zinc (kharpara) is commonly known as yasada (3.279-280); tin 
should be killed by means of (hari)tala, tlksna(loha) by cinnabar, gold by lead, lead by 
(manah)sila, copper by sulphur, and silver by tapya (= maksika) (3.281); methods mak¬ 
ing a brittle metal malleable (3.282); the general curative properties of bhasmans (3. 
283); longevity, strength and health are brought about by diamonds, gold and mercury, 
collectively called amrtatraya (3.284); praise of the physician thoroughly conversant 
with the preparation and administration of the eight types of bhasman (3.285-286); the 
curative properties of the bhasman of iron (3.287-290); 

the purification of mandura (iron oxide) 894 (3.291); the relative merits of mandura, 
dependent on its age (3.292); the characteristics of the useful type of mandura (3.293); 
two more methods of purifying mandura (3.294-295). 

Chapter four deals with: the seven upadhatus: maksika, tuttha, abhra, nllanjana, 
(manah)sila, (harit)ala, and rasaka; some add vimala as the eighth one of the series (4. 

i); 

the mythical origin of maksika 895 (4.2-3); the two types of maksika, distinguished 
according to its colour; the four types, distinguished according to its form (4.4-5); the 
relative merits of various types of maksika (4.6-7); adverse effects of impure maksika 
(4.8); the properties of hema- and rajatamaksika (4.9); 896 three methods of purifying 
maksika (3.10-13); adverse effects of unpurified (apakva) maksika (4.14); two more 
methods of purifying maksika (4.15-16); preparation of the bhasman (4.17); two more 
methods of purifying maksika (4.18-20); the purification of vimala, by some regarded 
as identical with kamsyamaksika (4.21-22); the properties and actions of maksika (4. 
23-24); three methods of extracting the sattva (4.25-30); the therapeutic actions of the 
sattva (4.31-32); 

the two types of vimala: 897 vimala andamala (4.33); the properties and actions of 
vimala (4.34); the purification of amala (4.35) and vimala (4.36-37); vimala may be 
killed in the same way as maksika (4.38); the therapeutic actions of killed vimala (4. 
39); the extraction of the sattva (4.40-41); the therapeutic actions of the sattva (4.42); 
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the mythical origin of sasyaka 898 (4.43); the colour of the variety of sasyaka called 
tuttha (4.44); the purification of sasyaka (4.45); the extraction of the sattva (4.46-47); 
the therapeutic effects of the sattva of mayuratuttha (= sasyaka) (4.48); 

the five types of afijana: sauvlra, rasafijana, sroto’fijana, puspafijana, and nllafijana 
(4.49); the colour of sauvlrafijana 899 and its therapeutic effects (4.50); 900 its curative 
actions (4.51); sroto’fijana 901 occurs in rivers; its curative actions (4.52-53); the prop¬ 
erties of puspanjana, 902 which cures eye diseases (4.54); nllafijana 903 makes iron mal¬ 
leable; its therapeutic actions (4.55); the purification of anjanas in general (4.56); the 
purification of nllafijana (4.57-58); the sattva of afijanas can be extracted in the same 
way as that of manahsila (4.59); 

the purification and killing of abhra (mica) has already been described; the extrac¬ 
tion of its sattva will be discussed afterwards (4.60); 

the mythical origin of silajatu, 904 a substance exuding from mountains during the 
summer heat (4.61-62); silajatu is very heavy due to its association with various met¬ 
als; the type of association determines the names of its varieties (4.63); seven types are 
distinguished: suvarna-, rupya-, trapu-, slsa-, tamra-, loha-, and manahsilasilajatu; 905 
the best silajatu occurs in the Vindhya mountains (4.64); the characteristics, properties 
and curative effects of kaficana(= suvarna)silajatu (4.65-66), raupyasilajatu (4.67), ta- 
mrasilajatu (4.68), trapusilajatu (4.69), slsasilajatu (4.70), ayasa(= loha)silajatu (4.71- 
72); the necessity of purifying silajatu (4.73); therapeutic actions of silajatu (4.74); the 
colours of the different types may be examined under the influence of fire or water (4. 
75); the properties and actions of silajatu in general (4.76-80); the extraction of the 
sattva; its therapeutic actions and use in the bandha of mercury (4.81-82); 

the three types of rasaka; 906 their characteristics and relative merits (4.83); three 
other types, distinguished as to colour (4.84); three methods of purification (4.85-87); 
rasaka becomes very unstable when heated; the sattva or rasa of kinculu is the only 
substance that can stabilize it (4.88-89); therapeutic effects of rasaka (4.90); extraction 
of the sattva (4.91-93); procedures making rasaka heatresistant (4.94-101); 

bhunagas; 907 their purification; the extraction of the sattva (4.102-104); the collec¬ 
tion and keeping of bhunagas; the extraction of the sattva; a ring made with this sattva 
is effective in poisoning and snake-bite (4.105-107); the bile and feathers of peacocks 
may be treated in the same way in order to extract a sattva with the same properties 
(4.108); 

the mythical origin of (hari)tala 908 and manohva (= manahsila) (4.109); the four 
varieties of hari tala: godantaka, pinda, ghatalakrti, and kltanana; the last of these is 
the best (4.110); adverse effects of unpurified haritala (4.Ill); the properties and cu¬ 
rative effects of pure haritala (4.112); the purification of haritala (4.113-114); another 
method, by boiling it with the plant called haritall or hamsaraja (4.115); the extrac¬ 
tion of the sattva; its properties and therapeutic actions (4.116-126); another way of 
extracting the sattva (4.127-138); 

the mythical origin of manahsila (4.139); 909 its three varieties: syamaiigl, ka- 
riayantika, and khandakhya; the characteristics and relative merits of these varieties 
(4.140-142); 9,0 the adverse effects of unpurified manahsila (4.143); its purification 
(4.144); the properties and actions of purified manahsila (4.145); the sattva should be 
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extracted in the same way as that of haritala (4.146); 

the eight maharasas are: rasaka, rasa, saila, capala, amala, sasyaka, maksika, and 
darada (4.147); according to another opinion the maharasas consist of: vaikrantaka, 
ayaskanta, vimala, darada, pavi, tapya, and rasaka (94.148); 911 the rasas consist of: 
abhraka, tutthaka, kanta, rajavarta, afijana, vajra, vaikranta, and tankana (4.149); the 
uparasas are: gandhaka, talaka, sila, ksitikhecara, gairika, etc. (4.150); according to 
the Rasasindhu they consist of: gandha, tala, sila, tuttha, bhunaga, nllanjana, kaslsa, 
tankana, sahkha, kahkustha, and varataka (4.151); according to the Rasaratnakara the 
uparasas are: gandhaka, vajra, vaikranta, vajrabhra, talaka, sila, kharpara, sikhituttha, 
vimala, hemamaksika, kaslsa, kantapasana, varata, anjana, ravata, kahkustha, sahkha, 
bhunaga, tankana, and silajatu (4.152-153); gandhaka has the nature of a sattva and 
is therefore described along with mercury (4.154); the eight sadharanarasas, helpful in 
the processing of mercury, consist of: kampilla, capala, gaurlpasana, navasaraka, ka- 
parda, vahnijara, girisindura, and bodarasriiga (4.155-156); 

the properties of capala, 912 which is helpful in the bandha of mercury (4.157); the 
relative merits of the varieties of capala (4.158); the explanation of its name (4.159); 
capala which remains stable under the influence of fire is the most useful kind (4.160); 
a second explanation of the name capala (4.161); the preparation of the capala called 
nagasambhava, 913 which is used in the bandha of mercury (4.162-163); capala can be 
killed in the same way as copper (4.164); the properties and uses of capala and its ther¬ 
apeutic effects (4.165-167); the purification of capala (4.168-169); the sattva can be 
extracted in the same way as that of abhraka; the use of the sattva in the bandha of 
mercury (4.170); 

the mythical origin of vaikranta; 914 the explanation of its name (4.171); the site 
where it occurs; its seven varieties; the best variety is that with the colour of an emerald 
(4.172); 915 the uses of the varieties (4.173); 916 someone wanting to process vaikranta 
should offer homage to Ganesa and Bhairava; the latter deity stays there where vaikra¬ 
nta is found (4.174); 917 two methods of purifying vaikranta (4.175-176); 918 two meth¬ 
ods for the killing of vaikranta (4.177-179); the therapeutic effects of (the bhasman of) 
vaikranta (4.180-182); two ways of extracting the sattva (4.183-186); a procedure that 
makes vaikranta assume the colour of blood; this product has wonderful properties (4. 
187); 

the characteristics of sasyaka 919 (4.188); sasyaka may be purified like maksika, 
killed like copper or maksika; its sattva may be extracted like that of maksika (4.189); 
the therapeutic actions of sasyaka (4.190); 

kantaloha is of five varieties: bhramaka, cumbaka, karsaka, dravaka, and roma- 
ka; 920 these have one to five sharp edges (mukha); kantaloha is of three colours, yel¬ 
low, red and black, which represent Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara; the yellow variety 
is helpful in transmutation, the red one in rasayana, and the black one in the bandha of 
mercury (4.191-194); the relative merits of bhramaka, etc. (4.195); the characteristics 
of the five types (4.196); their relative merits again (4.197); bhramaka and cumbaka 
are useful in treating diseases, karsaka and dravaka for rasayana purposes and the pro¬ 
cessing of mercury (4.198); kantaloha exposed to wind and the heat of the sun should 
not be used (4.199); the purification of kantaloha (4.200-201); ritual offerings to ka- 
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ntaloha that is to be employed in rasayana and the processing of mercury (4.202); the 
successive conversion of bhramaka, etc., into cumbaka, etc., by means of goat’s blood 
(4.203); the interactions between kantaloha and mercury (4.204-205); the extraction 
of the sattva (2.206-208); kantaloha may be killed in the same way as iron in general 
(4.209); 

the mythical origin of diamonds (4.210-21 1); the diamond is the very best among 
the uparasas and maharasas (4.212); diamonds are of four types: brahmana, ksatriya, 
vaisya, and sGdra; 921 they are also male, female or napumsaka; 922 the colours of the 
brahmana type, etc., are white, red, yellow, and black (4.213); the characteristics, ac¬ 
tions and uses of male, female and napumsaka diamonds (4.214-219); 923 the actions 
and uses of brahmana, etc., diamonds (4.220-221); the characteristics of the type of 
diamond suitable to the processing of mercury (4.222); the availibility of diamonds 
in the four yugas (4.223-224); a second set of characteristics of diamonds suitable to 
the processing of mercury (4.225); a diamond of excellent quality, mounted in a gold 
ring, wards off, when worn, all diseases (4.226); the beneficial effects of the wearing 
of diamonds; pregnant women should not wear diamonds, because they arrest the de¬ 
velopment of the child (4.227-230); adverse effects of unpurified diamonds (4.231); 
two methods of purification (4.232-234); diamonds may be killed in three ways (gati), 
resulting in the production of a druti (a fluid form), bhakta (a soft and swollen form), 
or bhasman (a powder); a druti is superior to a bhakta, a bhakta to a bhasman (4.235); a 
druti is used for rasayana and in processing mercury, a bhakta in dhatuvada, a bhasman 
in treating diseases (4.236-237); four methods for preparing a druti (4.238-244); the 
preparation of a bhakta (4.245); four methods for preparing a bhasman (4.246-250); 
the preparation of the bhasman of diamonds of the brahmana (4.251), ksatriya (4.252), 
vaisya (4.253), and sudra type (4.254); 924 the preparation of the bhasman of male, fe¬ 
male and napumsaka diamonds (4.255); 925 defects in diamonds (4.256); 926 

rajavarta 927 is of two types: gutika and curna (4.257); its purification (4.258) and 
therapeutic actions (4.259); the extraction of the reddish yellow sattva (4.260-261); 

brahmapisacika 928 resembles the white variety of tarikana (4.262); its properties, 
uses and curative actions (4.263); brahmapisacika may be purified like tankana (4.264); 

tarikana 929 is of three types: sphatikabha, gudaprabha, and pandura, also known 
as nllakantha (4.265); their relative merits (4.266); the actions of tankana (4.267); its 
purification (4.268); 

the characteristics of kampillaka, 930 which is available in Saurastra (4.269); its 
therapeutic actions (4.270) ; 93 ' the characteristics of gaurlpasana; 932 the usefulness of 
its bhasman (hatacurnaka) in the bandha of mercury; the medicinal properties of the 
bhasman (4.271); 933 ' 

the preparation of the caustic called navasara or culikalavana (4.272); 934 the uses 
and medicinal actions of navasara (4.273); 935 vida, also called culikalavana, is active 
against all three dosas (4.274); 936 

the colour, aspect and shapes of varatikas, 937 also called barabara (4.275); the rela¬ 
tive merits of various kinds of varatikas, according to their weights (4.276); their prop¬ 
erties, uses and therapeutic actions (4.277-278ab); there are also other varatikas, either 
male or female; these are heavy and provoke kapha and pitta (4.278cd); the purifica- 
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tion of varatikas (4.279); 938 the actions of mercury bound (baddha) by sankhas, suktis, 
varatikas and caustics (4.280); 

agnijara 939 consists of the jarayu, desiccated by the heat of the sun, of agninakras, 
which live in the ocean (4.281); agnijara is helpful in the jarana of mercury and pos¬ 
sesses a number of medicinal virtues (4.282); 940 

the place of origin and the characteristics ofgirisindura 941 (4.283); its uses and ther¬ 
apeutic actions (4.284); 942 

vedara 943 occurs on the slopes of the Arbuda mountain in Gurjaramandala (Guja¬ 
rat); it is scaly (sadala) and yellow in colour (4.285); vedara possesses a sattva; it is used 
in the bandha of mercury, is active against vata and kapha, cures disorders in males, and 
is an excellent drug for restoring the black colour of the hair (4.286); 944 

the nature of amrtasriiga 945 (4.287); its uses and therapeutic actions (4.288); its 
common name is bodarasankha (4.289); 

a general method for purifying sadharanarasas (4.290); 946 their sattva may be ex¬ 
tracted on the same lines as that of mica (4.291); 

kahkustha is available in the foothills and mountains of the Himalayas (4.292); 947 
the two types of kahkustha: talika and renuka; their properties and relative merits (4. 
293); two divergent opinions on the identity of kahkustha; these substances should not 
be used in the processing of mercury, nor in recipes, because they may bring about 
numerous disorders (4.294-295); the properties, uses and therapeutic actions of ka- 
likustha (4.296); its purification (4.297); 948 

the preparation of a vida, helpful in making mercury digest gold (hemajarana) (4. 
298); substances to be used in the killing of iron and the digestion of iron by mercury 
(4.299); the preparation of a substance enabling mercury to digest all sattvas (4.300); 

kaslsa 949 is of three types; the properties of the yellow type, called puspakaslsa (4. 
301); the relative merits of the three types of kaslsa (4.302); kaslsa is cooling and re¬ 
sembles mercury in its properties; its therapeutic actions (4.303); the purification of 
kaslsa (4.304); 950 

the characteristics of gairika 951 (4.305); its properties and curative virtues (4.306); 
the purification of gairika (4.307); 

kariksl 952 is of two types: black and yellow (4.308); its properties and curative ac¬ 
tions (4.309); the purification of tuvarl 953 (4.310); 

the characteristics, properties and therapeutic actions of sphatika 954 (4.311-312); 
its purification may be carried out on the same lines as that of kariksl (4.313); 

a general method of purification applicable to all the maharasas, rasas and uparasas; 
after this purification, the sattvas can be extracted (4.314-317); a general method for 
extracting sattvas (4.318-321); signs relative to the flames of the fire, indicating that a 
sattva has flown out (4.322); the softening of a hard sattva (4.323-326); this sof tening is 
necessary because a hard sattva cannot permeate mercury or the human body (4.327); 
the characteristic colours of the flames during the extraction of particular sattvas (4. 
328-330); the signs indicating that the process of purifying a metal has been completed 

(4.331) ; characteristics of the flames during the extraction of the sattva from copper 

(4.332) ; the measurements of the kosthl, required for the extraction of a sattva (4.333); 
the type of fuel and the way to use it (4.334); the relative potencies of a sattva, a druti, 
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and a druti added to mercury (4.335); the construction of the kosthl (4.336-337); the 
qualities required in a physician who devotes himself to alchemical practices (4.338); 

all sattvas should be converted into their bhasmans before use (4.339); the sattva 
of a particular metal, etc., should be purified like the corresponding metal, etc. (4.340); 
making the particles of a sattva cohere like a khota (a solid ball) (4.341); sattvas may 
be converted into a bhasman by the same methods as those employed in the killing of 
copper or gold (4.342); metals suitable to the bandha of mercury (4.343-344); 055 

six kinds of salt are distinguished: samudra, saindhava,vida, sauvarcala, gida, 956 
andculika (4.345); the sources of salts and caustics; the origin of yavaksara (4.346); 957 
sources of saindhava salt (4.347); the source of samudra; places where saindhava is 
available (4.348); various types of saindhava, theirproperties, uses and curative actions 
(4.349-351); the alchemical uses and curative virtues of salt mixed with sulphur (4. 
352); the shape of salt obtained from a tank (kunda) containing saline water (4.353); 

the groups of substances called madhuratraya (4.354), mitrapancaka (4.355) and 
katutraya (4.356), and the alchemical uses of the latter two; the preparation of a dhu- 
taksara from various plants (4.357-358); the preparation of a vrntaksara from various 
plants (4.359); the preparation of a ksara (caustic) in general; its properties; the expla¬ 
nation of the term ksara (4.360); the four most important ksaras (4.361); birds whose 
excrements may be employed in alchemical procedures (4.362); 958 the composition of 
the group of substances called dugdhavarga, consisting of milks and milky saps from 
plants (4.363-364); 959 the five upavisas: snuhl, arka, karavlra, laiigall and visamustika 
(4.365); the sources of oils employed in processing mercury (4.366-368); the sources 
of vasa employed in processing mercury (4.369); 960 animals, whose urine, seed and 
menstrual discharge are employed in processing mercury (4.370); the groups called pa- 
ficagavya, pancamahisa, pancaja, and pancavi (4.371); the groups of substances, also 
employed in alchemical procedures, which are called pancamla (4.372), amlavarga (4. 
373-375), raktavarga (4.376-377), pltavarga (4.378), 961 svetavarga (4.379-381), kr- 
snavarga (4.382), 962 dravanapancaka (4. 383), sodhanatritaya (4.384), the group of dra- 
vaka plants (4.385), 963 the group of kramika plants (4.386-387), the groups called a- 
stamulika (4.388) 964 and pancaratna (4.389), 965 the group of maraka plants (4.390- 
394), 966 the grc.'.p called apunarjanmakavarga (4.395-396), and the group of divyau- 
sadhis (4.397-399); 

descriptions of a series of divyausadhis and their uses in alchemy and medicine: 
ksipra 967 (4.400-404), dagdharuha (4.405-407), 968 sthalapadminl (4.408-409), 969 na- 
gadamanl (4.410-414), 970 uccata (4.415-416), 971 vartulaparnl (4.417), 972 rudantl (4. 
418-420), the three varieties of citraka (4.421-426), 973 jyotismatT(4.427-431), 974 uma 
(4.432-434), chayadruma (4.435-445), katutumb! (4.446-448), 975 kslrakanda (4.449- 
451), 976 devadall (4.452-454), 977 trnajyotis (4.455-456), 978 and svetagunja (4.457- 
461); 979 

the preparation and uses of candrodaka (4.462-468), 980 kartarltoya (4.469- 
473), 981 visoclaka and ghrtodaka (4.474-478), 982 sainjlvanajala (4.479-485), 983 
sailodaka (4.486-495), 984 trnodaka (4.496-503), 985 and usnodaka (4.504-505); 986 

four types of ahiphena, of different colours, deriving from various types of marine 
animals; their uses in alchemy (4.506-508); another type of ahiphena, black in colour, 
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deriving from the plant khasakhasa, growing in Misradesa (i.e., Egypt); its character¬ 
istics (4.509); the purification of ahiphena (4.510); the group of substances called ma- 
lina, consisting of bhanga, ahiphena and dhuttura; these substances cure sltajvara and 
are helpful in the purification of mercury (4.511); 

the ten mahavisas: kalakuta, mesasrhgl, dardura, halahala, karkata, granthi, 
haridra, raktasnigl, kesara, and yamadamstra; three other mahavisas consist of the 
frothy saliva (phenaka) of three poisonous animals (4.513-514); the composition of 
the group called pancamrta, useful in medicine and alchemy (4.515-516); yogavahin 
poisons used for alchemical and rasayana purposes (4.517); their doses (4.518); 
the three main mahavisas: srngi, vatsanabha and kalakuta; the remaining poisons 
are upavisas (4.519); the three types of smgl (4.520); the description, according 
to another authority, of the two types of srngi: white and red (4.521-522); another 
authority again distinguishes three types of srngi: red, yellow and black; their uses in 
alchemy and medicine (4.523-524); the shape of mesasrngl; its uses in alchemy and 
medicine (4.525); the eight poisons to be employed in processing mercury: saktuka, 
maustika, kaurma, darvlka, sarsapa, saikata, vatsanabha, and svetasrngl (4.526); 
the characteristics and uses of saktuka (4.527), maustika (4.528), kaurma (4.529), 
darvlka (4.530), satsapa (4.531), saikata (4.532), 987 vatsanabha (4.533-534), 988 
kalakuta (4.535), 989 halahala (4.536), haridra (4.537), 990 and yama- or svadamstra 
(4.538); 991 three methods of purifying poisons (4.539-542); drugs counteracting the 
intensity of the toxic effects of poisons (4.543); the killing of poisonous substances 
(4.544); therapeutic actions of poisonous substances (4.545); the treatment required 
when the dose has been too large (4.546-547); the purification of svarnakslrl; its 
therapeutic actions (4.548-549); the purification of visamusti (4.550), jepalaka 992 and 
kanaka (4.551); the preparation of kesataila (4.552-554), 993 bolapinda (4.555-558), 
kumarlrasa (4.559), and vrksasattva (4.560-568); 

nine methods of preparing the druti of mica (4.569-606), three methods for that of 
gold (4.607-616), a tenth method for that of mica (4.617-623), one method for that 
of maksika (4.624-625), two methods for that of metals and their sattvas (4.626-630), 
one method for that of vaikranta and some other substances (4.631-632), one method 
for that of pearls and other gems (4.633-634); the preparation of mixtures of drutis and 
mercury (4.635-637); the dose and the action of such a mixture (4.638-640); 

the group of manirasas: rajavarta, tuttha, mauktika (pearl), vidruma (coral) and 
vaikranta (4.641); the gems used in the bandha of mercury: vaikranta, suryakanta, 
hlraka (diamond), mauktika, candrakanta, rajavarta, pusparaga, nlla, padmaraga, 
pravalaka (coral), and vaidurya (4.642-643); 994 the group of nine gems: pumvajra 
(male diamond), garudodgara, manikya, vasavopala, 995 vaidurya, puspa(raga), go- 
meda, mauktika, and pravala (4.644); the maharatnas are five, the uparatnas four in 
number; the uparatnas are: pravala, garudodgara, vaidurya and pusparaga (4.645); 
the nine gems associated with the nine grahas are: manikya, muktaphala, vidruma, 
tarksya, puspa(raga), bhidura (diamond), nlla, gomedaka, and viduraka; the nine 
grahas are, in the same order, sun, moon, Maiigala (Mars), Budha (Mercurius), 
Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu, and Ketu (4.646-647); 996 
gems with auspicious characteristics and of the right jati should be selected for the 
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purpose one has in mind (4.648); 997 

the two types of manikya (ruby); its four varieties (4.649); the characteristics 
of suitable rubies (4.650-651); 998 rubies suitable to be used in processing mer¬ 
cury (4.652); the eight defects of rubies (4.653); 999 the medicinal actions of rubies 
(4.654); 1000 the eight types of muktaphala (pearl) (4.655-656); pearls suitable for 
alchemical purposes (4.657); 1001 defects of pearls (4.658); 1002 the medicinal actions of 
pearls (4.659); characteristics of suitable and unsuitable types of pravala (= vidruma; 
coral) (4.66CM)61); 1003 coral needs purification before medicinal use (4.662); the 
medicinal actions of coral (4.663-665); the four types of garudodgara (emerald) 
(4.666); emeralds suitable for alchemical uses (4.667); the seven good qualities of 
emeralds (tarksya) (4.668); 1004 defects of emeralds (4.669); 1005 the medicinal actions 
of emeralds (4.670); 1006 the eight good qualities of a pusparaga (topaz) (4.671); 1007 
bad features (4.672); 1008 the medicinal actions of topazes (4.673); 1009 the two types 
of nlla (sapphire), their characteristics and relative merits (4.674); 1010 the seven good 
qualities of sapphires (4.675); 1011 the characteristics of the sapphire called mahanlla 
(4.676); the seven defects of sapphires (4.677-678); 1012 the medicinal actions of 
sapphires (4.679); 1013 the origin of the gomeda (cinnamon stone); the eight good 
qualities of gomedas (4.680-681); the defects of gomedas (4.682); 1014 the medicinal 
actions of gomedas (4.683); 1015 the characteristics of a good marakata (a kind of 
emerald) (4.684); the defects of marakatas (4.685); the medicinal actions of marakatas 
(4.686); the characteristics of a vaidurya (cat’s eye) (4.687); the medicinal actions 
of vaicluryas (4.688); the defects of vaiduryas (4.689); 1016 the characteristics of the 
rasonika (a kind of cat’s eye) (4.690); 1017 its curative actions (4.691); the characteristic 
features of the garudodgarapasana 1018 (4.692-693); the curative virtues of this rare 
and priceless gem (4.694); although unpurified gems do not show adverse effects on 
administration, they should yet be purified for the increase of their therapeutic virtues 
(4.695); methods to purify each of the gems (4.696-697); 1019 the killing of gems 
(4.698-701); 

the extraction of oils in general (4.702); 1020 the extraction of an oil from dhattu- 
ra seeds (4.703-705); 1021 the same methods apply forthe extraction of an oil from the 
seeds of sigru, muskaka, karpasa, apamarga and palasa (4.706-707); 1022 the extraction 
of an oil from the seeds of ankola, kakatund!, bakucl and devadall (4.708), 1023 from 
visamusti andjaipala (4.709), 1024 aragvadha (4.710), 1025 from the seeds of katutumbl, 
devadall, patoll, indravarunl and tiktakosatakl (4.711), katutumbl (4.712), 1026 maha- 
kala (4.713-714), 1027 from pippall and the seeds of kakatundl (4.715), 1028 from the 
seeds of karanja (4.716), palasa (4.717), ,029 gunja (4.718), 1039 jyotismatl (4.719), 1031 
badara and harltakl (4.720), amrada (4.721), putrafijlvaandraktablja (4.722), 1032 bilva 
(4.723), 1033 kola (4.724-726), 1034 from human hairs (kesataila) (4.727-728); 1035 the 
extraction of oils from seeds by means of the heat of the sun (4.729-730); 1036 extraction 
by means of a patalayantra or garbhayantra (4.731-732). 1037 

The order of the diseases in the Ayurvedasaukhya is generally the same as in the 
Madhavanidana, apart from some additions and minor changes. 1038 The prescriptions 
are paitly of an ayurvedic, partly of a iatrochemical type. Religious and magical ele¬ 
ments are rather frequent in Todara’s therapeutics. 1039 
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The text contains some passages in prose which are borrowed from commentaries 
or other works in prose. 1040 Many subjects, related in some way to therapeutic pre¬ 
scriptions, are dealt with at some length, e.g., sleep and prescriptions inducing sleep, 
etc. (Ill: 4.1290-1327), caustics (ksara; IV: 3.213-239), the purification of silajatu (IV: 
6.119-128), sirobasti (V: 11.309-314), netrabasti (V: 11.316—323), the uses of lasuna, 
i.e., garlic (V: 11.569-595), tailapaka, i.e., the preparation of medicated oils (V: 11. 
801-806), a list of drugs to be purified before medicinal use (V; 11.807-810), a list of 
drugs to be freshly collected (V: 11.811-814), lists of plants the wood, roots, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, etc., of which are used in medicine (V: 11.822-835), three groups of fra¬ 
grant drugs to be added to medicated oils (V: 11.836-847), 1041 rules for the purification 
of a long series of drugs (V: 11.868-981), etc. 

Sources and authorities quoted or referred to in volumes III—V are: 1042 Agastya, 1043 
Agnivesa, 1044 Astangakanda , 1045 the Asvins, Atreya, 1046 Bhaluki, Bharadvaja, Bha- 
skara, 1047 Bbavanimata , 1(348 Bbavasvabhava , 1049 Bhela, Bhoja, Bhrgu, 1050 Bindusara, 
Bodhisattva, 1051 Brahma, 1052 Brahmasuta, 1053 Brhadatreya , 1054 Cakrapani, ,Ub:> Cara - - 
ka, 1056 Carpati, Cikitsakalika , 1057 Cikitsakalikatlka , 1058 Cintamani, 1059 Dandapani, 
Dhurjati, 1060 Dravyagunamala , 1061 Gadadhara, 1062 Gandhapradlpapaltrika, Gandba- 
tantra, Gopura, Goraksa, 1063 Haramekbala , Hariscandra, Harlta, 1064 Indra, 1065 Ja- 
landhara, 1066 Jayadatta, 1067 Jejjata, 1068 Kaksaputi, Kalyanakaraka , Kanisthatreya, 
Kankayana, Kapila, 1069 Kartavlrya, Kasyapa, 1070 Kathandinatha, 1071 Kharanada, 
Krsnatreya, 1072 Layika, 1073 Madhyamatreya , Mahabhairavanatha, 1074 Mahadeva, 1075 
Manthanabhairava, Matimukura, Mrtyunjaya, 1076 Nagarjuna, 1077 Naksatramala, 101 * 
Nala, 1079 Narada, 1080 Nityanatha, Nivarana, 1081 Palakapya, Parasara, Parimalapra- 
dlpa, 1082 Parvatl, Pauskalavata, Pujyapada, 1083 Rajahanisa , 1084 RasadTpika , Ra- 
salanikara, Rasarahasya , Rasarajahamsa, 1085 Rasarajalaksim , Rasaratnakara, Ra- 
savatnapradlpa , RasaratnavalT ', 1086 Rasarnava, Rasasagara, Rasasara , Rasasindbu , 
Rasavatara, Ratnakara , Rugviniscaya , 1087 Saivagama , 1088 Saivalabhaksa(na)mata , 1089 
Saivasiddhanta, Salihotra, Sanmipatakalika, 1090 Sarasamgraha , Siddhasara , 1091 Si¬ 
va, Sivagama , 1092 Sivaraliasya > 1093 Smitisastva , Srinivasasamhita , 1094 Sndasastra, 
Susena, 1095 Susruta, 1096 Sutamabodadhi , Sutarnava, Svaccbandagama, 1097 Svaccba- 
ndasaktyagama , 1098 Tottala , 1099 Vagbhata, 1100 Vaidyalamkara , 1101 Varuna, 1102 Va- 
sudeva, 1103 Videha, VTrabhadra, 1104 Visnu, Vrddbasusruta, Vrddbatreya, Vrnda, 
Vrndaraka, 1105 Vyadi, Yadunandana, 1106 and Yogaratnavall 

Sources and authorities quoted or referred to in Volume VI are: Agnivesa, 
Astangakanda, 1101 the Asvins, 1108 Atreya, Bhattaramamisra, 1109 Bhoja, Caraka, 
Gopura, Goraksamata, 1110 Jejjata, Jlvaka, 1111 Kankayana, 1112 Kapila, 1113 Kharanada, 
Krsnatreya, Pinakin (i.e., Siva), 1,14 Pujyapada, 1115 Rasarajalaksim, Sarnkara (i.e., 
Siva), 1116 Susruta, Tara, 1117 Vaidyasuradruma, 1118 and Vaitarana. 

Volume VII ascribes recipes to the following authorities: the Asvins (12.116-121; 
15.49-55), Brahma (16.325-330), Dhanvantari (12.147-148), Kasyapa (16.308-313), 
Krsnatreya (14.47-52), Mahadeva (5.251-264), and Vaidyanatha (5.144). Susruta is 
referred to on the subject of the number of eye diseases (16.4-8) and the dimensions 
of the eye (16.9-10). 

Volume VIII ascribes recipes to the Asvins (4.33-47; 6.21-28; 10.62-68 and 70- 
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80), Atreya (1.28-33), Bharadvaja (6.34^2), and Kasyapa (8.93). Ravana’s Kuma- 
ratantra forms part of chapter seven on children’s diseases. 1119 Large parts of chapters 
twelve to fifteen were borrowed from the Sarhgadharasamhita . 

Volume IX quotes from or refers to: Agnivesa, 1120 Amogha, 1121 amnayavi- 
dah, 1,22 Atreya, 1123 Bhadrasaunaka, 1,24 Bhairava, 1125 BhavanTmata , 1126 Bhela, 1127 
Bhoja, 1128 Brhadatreya , 1129 Candranandana, 1130 Candrata, 1131 Candrika, 1132 Cara- 
ka, 1133 Cintamani , 1134 Cudamani, 1135 Dalhana, 1136 Dhurjati, 1137 Dravyagunamala , 1138 
Gopura, 1139 Gopuraraksita, 1140 Goraksamata, nAl granthantara , 1142 Harlta, 1143 Jaijja- 
ta, 1144 Jalandhara, 1145 JTvanatha, 1146 Kakacaridesvara, 1147 Kakacaniesvaratantra , 1148 
Kaksiiputi , 1149 KalpapradTpa, 1150 Kasyapa, 1,51 Kharanada, 1152 Krsnatreya, 1153 Ksara- 
parii, 1154 Kslrasindhu, [[55 Lohapaddhad, 1156 Mandava, 1,57 matantara, 1158 Mohapa- 
la, 1159 Nagarjuna, 1,60 Nala, 1,61 Nandikacaryatantra , [[62 Parasara, 1,63 Patanjali, 1164 
Prayogapfirijata , 1165 Purandararahasya , 1166 Puskalavata, 1167 Rajahamsa , 1168 Rasaci- 
ntamani, 1169 Rasacudamani, 1170 Rasadaipana , 1171 Rasakamadhenu , u72 Rasalanika- 
ra, 1173 Rasankusa, 1174 RasapradTpa, 1175 Rasarahasya , 1176 Rasarajahamsa , 1177 Rasara- 
jalaksmT, 1178 Rasaratnakara, 1179 Rasaratnasamuccaya , n8 ° Rasarnava , 1181 Rasasaga- 
ra, 1182 Rasasara, 1183 Rasasastra , Rasasiddhanta, [m Rasasindhu , [[85 Rasavatara, 1186 
Rasendramangala, 1187 Ratnadipika , 1188 Ratnakara , 1189 Rupayana, 1190 Saivagama , 1191 
Saivalabhaksa, 1192 Sarngadhara, 1193 Saunaka, 1194 Siddha Nagarjuna, Siddharatnaka- 
ra , 1195 Siddhasara , 1196 Sindurarana , 1197 5/vagama, 1198 Sivamekhala , 1199 Sivarahasya , 
Susruta, 1200 Svacchanda, 1201 Tottala, 1202 Vacaspati, 1203 Vagbhata, 1204 Vaidyalam- 
/cara, 1205 Varahamihira, 1206 Vasistha, 1207 Visvamitra, 1208 Vrddhabhoja , 1209 Vrddha- 
harlta , 1210 Vrddhasaunaka t l2[l Vrddhasusruta , 1212 and Vrddhavahada . 1213 

Other works and authorities quoted in the Ayurvedasaukhya are: 1214 Ativisadi, 
Haihaya, 12,5 Nagodara, 12,6 Pratapalamkara , 1217 Rogamurari , 1218 Romavedha (?), 
Trailokyadambara y [219 and UdakamanjarT. [220 According to P. Peterson, 1221 the 
compilers also consulted the work of Kuntlsuta. 1222 

Vol. IX quotes the Rasarnava much more often than indicated in the text. Works 
cited without any reference to them are the Rasendracintamani and Rascndracuda- 
mani . 1223 Other sources left unmentioned are probably Cakrapanidatta’s Cikitsa- 
samgraha 1224 and Camunda’s Jvaratimirabhaskara . 1225 Many verses found in the 
Ayurvedasaukhya form also part of Bhavamisra’s Bhavaprakasa . 1226 

The Todarananda is quoted in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma , the Ayurvediya 
Khanijavijhana , Dattarama’s Brhadrasarajasundara, Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary 
on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasaga/a, Harisaranananda’s Kupf- 
pakvarasanirmanavijhana, Niranjanaprasada Gupta’s Paradasanihita , the Pakamava, 
Ramaprasada’s Rasendrapurana , the Rasadhatuprakasa, the Rasatattvavivecana , 
Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, 
HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, and Vacaka DTpacandra’s 
Lahghanapathyanirnaya} 227 It was one of the sources of Kalyana’s Balatantra 
according to DIpacandra. 1228 


Special features 

Volume I does not contain new material when compared with its sources. 
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Volume II. Chapter one: the science of ayurveda is said to have been divided into 
eight branches by Kalamardana (1.14); salya (surgery) is mentioned first in the list of 
these eight angas of ayurveda; the division of ayurveda into nine branches, as found 
in the Hantasamhita, with the addition of basticikitsa, called agada, is referred to and 
rejected (1.37-40). Chapter two: the description of the five kinds ofvayu, according to 
the Vivekamartanda (2.8-12), diverges from what is usually found in ayurvedic trea¬ 
tises; interesting are the accounts of ama (2.87-106) and prakrti (2.203-229). Chapter 
three: noteworthy are the verses on pacana and dlpana drugs (3.25—42), vlrya (3.81- 
83), the explanation of a disagreeing vipaka (3.107), two types of prabhava (hita and 
ahita; 3.111), pollution of country, water and air (3.236-250), the regimen for day and 
night (3.262-355), the examination of a patient’s strength (balaparlksa; 3.359-390) and 
satmya (3.391 —411). 

Chapter four is full of interesting details on metabolism and the physiology 
of the reproductive organs, embryology, pregnancy, and allied subjects; the verses 
on anatomy mention the length of the intestine in the male and female (4.235), 
the function of the phupphusa (4.238), and ten apertures (randhra) of the male body 
(4.263); 1229 the verses on the seven layers of the skin and their thickness (in agreement 
with Su.Sa.4.4) are ascribed to Vasistha. Chapter five: the description of a kalacakra 
for ascertaining the span of life left to a patient (5.30-35) probably derives from 
a Tantric source; patients who are going to die are said to be no longer able to see 
the three steps of Visnu, i.e., Arundhatl, Dhruva and the heavenly Ganga (i.e., the 
Milky Way), nor the Matrmandala (5.63-64). Chapter six: the verses on nadlpariksa 
are said to be from Atreya, Caraka and Vrddhahanta , those on mutraparlksa from 
Carpati, Gopura, Hariscandra, Nagarjuna and the Sivagama, 1230 those on malapanksa 
from the Rudratantra\ jihva- and dantaparlksa are said to have been described and 
propagated by HarTta in conformity with Brahma’s teachings; nakhaparlksa derives 
from Brahma; the parlksa scheme of the Ayurvedasaukhya differs from the more 
usual astasthanaparlksa, danta- and nakhaparlksa being uncommon elements; seven 
morbid affections of the teeth are described (6.103); several ways of predicting the 
date of death are described according to a number of Tantric texts ( Narapaticarya , 1231 
Rasarnava , Yogaratnavali, Snnivasasanihita). 

Volume III. One series of thirteen samnipata fevers is described: sandhiga, 
antaka, rugdaha, cittavibhramsa or -bhrama, sltanga, tandrika, kanthakubja, karnika, 
haridra(ka), bhugnanetra, raktasthlvin, pralapaka, and jihvaka (4.264-532). The 
fever called abhinyasa has been added to this series (4.557-691). Usually, this 
sequence of fevers ends with abhinyasa 1232 and does not include haridraka. 1233 The 
number of days during which these fourteen fevers endanger the life of a patient 
is mentioned in a separate list (4.259-262). 1234 The descriptions partly agree with 
those found in Camunda’s Jvaratimirabhaskara, 1235 another part deriving from some 
unknown source. 1236 Three fevers which in other treatises belong to a separate series 
of samnipata fevers, phalgu, pakala and phumphunaka, are regarded as varieties of 
respectively Sltanga and tandrika (4.533-536); 1237 a fever, described in the same 
context and called vaidarikakarna (4.538-5 39), 1238 may be related to the vaidarika 
of other texts. 1239 Reversed types are described of caturthaka, trtlyaka, satata and 
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anyedyuska fever (4.752-759); a synonym of caturthaka is praskandina. The fevers 
called raudrajvara, 1240 mahendrajvara, jvaresvara, kalajvara and gambhlrajvara 1241 
are said to derive from Kanisthatreya. 

Volume IV. The chapter on atisara has verses on four dosic types of pravahika (1. 
26-28), on jvaratisara (1.31-67), diarrhoea occurring during the puerperium (prasu- 
tidosottha; 1.132-134), and on the therapy of prolapse of the rectum (1.195-199). The 
chapter on grahanl describes the varieties of this disorder called samgrahagrahanl (2. 
22) and ghatlyantragrahanl (2.23), that on agnimandya the bhasmaka type of the di¬ 
gestive fire (4.14-16 and 41-42) and the disease called dandakalasaka (4.33-34). The 
chapter on pariduroga describes the variety of jaundice called panaki (6.25) and the 
purification of silajatu (6.119-128). 

Volume V. The chapter on vatavyadhi describes pranayama (11.125), urdhvava- 
ta (11.131), sitavata (11.133) and katigraha (11.144) as separate disease entitites; it 
also mentions the diseases called jhinjhini (11.228), 1242 angulivata (11.435), prasu- 
tivata (11.491), and parsvavata, also called pasurika (11.799); 1243 the term adhyava- 
ta occurs rather frequently as a synonynm of both vatarakta (11.38, 268, 538) and u- 
rustambha (13.5; 14.82). The chapter on vatavyadhi contains a list of drugs that should 
be purified before using them in recipes (11.807-810) and a list of drugs that should 
be freshly collected (11.811-814). Groups of drugs are enumerated of which the wood 
(11.822), leaves (11.823-824), fruits (11.925-827), barks (11.828), exudates (11.830), 
roots (11.833-834) and flowers (11.835) areused in medicine. Fragrant substances em¬ 
ployed as additives to medicated oils are divided into three categories: udaslna (neu¬ 
tral), satru (unfriendly) and mitra (friendly) (11.838-843). Some verses (11.848-854) 
are devoted to the process known as vedha (potentiation) in the science of perfumery. 
The purification of a number of fragrant substances is described according to the Ga- 
ndhatantra (11.866-980). 

Volume VI. The chapter on sula contains descriptions of different forms of this dis¬ 
order (1.15-25), taken from the Susrutnsamhita. Chapter two employs the termjarat- 
pitta both as a synonym of annadravasula (2.12) and as designating a disorder that dif¬ 
fers from the latter (2.51). 1244 Chapter eight mentions (8.41) the prostate (paurusa) 
according to the translators, but, the prostate being unknown in ayurvedic literature, 
paurusa can better be translated as penis. Chapter nine adds two types of prameha to 
the usual series of twenty: khatikameha (9.22) and puyameha (9.23). A separate chap¬ 
ter (10) is devoted to krsaroga. Chapter fourteen, on vrddhi, differentiates kuranda from 
vrddhi (14.11) and describes bradhna as a separate disease (14.10). Chapter seventeen 
includes a description of stanavidradhi (mammary abscess; 17.30-31). Chapter eigh¬ 
teen contains a characterization of raktapaka (18.12-13) and includes the description 
and treatment of agnidagdha (bums; 18.110-130). 

Volume VIII. Three mantras are added to the text of Ravana’s Kumaratantra , ad¬ 
dressed to Rudra and Khadgaravana. The chapter on rasayana contains a number of 
kalpas. 

Volume IX. A rarely mentioned substance described is brahmapisacika (4.262- 
264); a rarely mentioned gem is rasonika (4.690-691). 

Noteworthy names of medicinal plants in Volumes III—IX 1245 are: abha (V: 11.350, 
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484,503, 520), 1246 ajabhSri (IX: 4.392), 1247 ambhodhivrksa (IX: 1.536), 1248 amilana 
(VIII: 10.99), 1249 amlaparnl (IX: 2.333), 1250 asokl (V: 1 1.839), 1251 bahupattra (VIII: 
8.194), 1252 bhlrupattrl (IX: 4.387), 1253 brahmablja (IX: 2.133; 4.637), 1254 brahma- 
kastha (IX: 3.114), 1255 candramamsl (IV: 3.286), 1256 candraprabha (VI: 9.99), 1257 
candrasurya (V: 11.410), 1258 cettodhatrl (III: 4.193), 1259 chikkanl (III: 4.371), 1260 
chilahindika (IX: 3.248), 1261 cholaiigapattra (V: 11.975), 1262 coka (V: 11.699), 1263 
cova (V: 1 1.670), 1264 dandahastl (V: 1 1.839), 1265 dehull (V: 11.839), 1266 dehulika 
(V: 11.838), devakandarikS (IX: 3.22 3), 1267 dhera (III: 4.371), 1268 durvarna (V: 11. 
719), 1269 dvipabala (V: 11.161), 12,0 ekaparnl (IX: 3.35), 1271 gajabala (IX: 2.42), 1272 
gajakusuma (VII: 13.186), 1273 gartakalambuka (IX: 3.206 and 227), 1274 gartalabu 
(IX: 3.249), 1275 ghatablja (III: 4.371), 1276 ghatakanda (IX: 4.415), 1277 gonarda (V: 
1 1.828), 1278 hanumantika (IX: 4.391),' 279 harikanda (VI: 1.26), 1280 haritall (IX: 
4.115), 1281 harsaril (V: 1 1.597), 1282 hrddhatrl (III: 4.309,425,485, 587; V: 11.758 and 
791), 1283 hrtpaml (III: 4.661 and 959), 1284 huruhuru (III: 4.371), 1285 iksuparnl (V: 

11.841), 1288 indrasurl (VI: 10.38), 1287 jalasukarl (VIII; 10.159), 1288 jvalamukhi (IV: 
8.177; IX: 4.239), 1289 jyotsnika (IV: 3.55 and 181), 1290 kababa (IV: 3.286), 1291 ka- 
kavalll (IX: 4.397), 1292 kakinI(VI: 8.87), 1293 kalanl (VII: 17.95), 1294 kalapavidall (VI: 
18.147), 1295 kapilika(IX: 2.175), 1296 karpurl (V: 11.944), 1297 kathora (IX: 3.238), 1298 
katuhuncl (IX: 4.397), 1299 kebuba (V: 11.548), 1300 kehkatl (V: i 1.640), 1301 khaiigarl 
(IX: 4.390), 1302 khandakama (VII: 7.45), 1303 khurasana (VI: 9.126), 1304 ksaranall (IX: 
4.387), 1305 ksatrinl(III: 4.155; V: 1 1.8 1 2), 1306 ksetradOtl(V: 1 1.811), 1307 kslrakancukl 
(V: 1 1.357), 1308 kugarachinna (IX: 3.228), 1309 kukkuramardaka (III: 4.499), 1310 kuku- 
runda (III: 4.503 and 720), 1311 kunthaka (VI: 8.56), 1312 madhukulya (VIII: 10.74), 1313 
mahasamudra (V: 11.833 and 838), 1314 mangaraka (III: 4.623), 1315 mesakanda (III: 
4.1120), 1316 moratl (VII), 1317 nameru (VI: 8.101), 1318 pacya (VI: 8.87), 1319 palindl 
(VIII: 8.184), l320 peyarl (IX: 4.386), 1321 pltavenl (IX: 4.315,607,610,628), 1322 plvarl 
(V: 11.709), 1323 potika (VII: 13.81; 16.2 33), 1324 putapattrl (V: 11.809), 1325 rajakama 
(IX: 3.35), 1326 raktadantl (IX: 4.390), 1327 raktavajrl (IX: 4.397), 1328 rasendravalll 
(VI: 1.125), 1329 rest (V: 11.808), 1330 rltha (III: 4.371), 1331 saddinara (III: 4.377), 1332 
sailakarnl (V: 11.392), 1333 sailamusti (V: 11.922-923), 1334 salacinca (IX: 3.227), 1335 
sallcincT (IX: 3.248), 1336 salukapatnl (IX: 4.429), 1337 sarjaparnl (VII: 5.200), 1338 
sasakapriya (V: 11.8 1 4), 1339 simhavalli (IX: 4.388), 1340 slrsika (V: 11.947-948), 1341 
sidsara (VI: 6.26), 1342 smaram (IX: 3.59), 1343 sravinl (VII: 17.95), 1344 sthallsakala 
(V: 11.828), 1345 suclpuspa (IX: 1.442), 1346 sukama (V: 1 1.637), 1347 sukhasprsa (VIII: 
4.6), 1348 surabhI(V: 11.976), 1349 suvlra (VII: 17.97), 1350 taja (V: 11.672), 1351 ’tara(IX: 
4.398), 1352 trisiras (III: 4.541), 1353 trisull (III: 4.874), 1354 udakarasa (IX: 4.385), 1355 
usnambu (VI: 1.121), 1356 varahakarm (IX: 4.386), 1357 venika (IX: 1.5 1 7), 1358 veroja 
(VIII: 10.158), 1359 vibhlsana (V: 11.567-568), 1360 vlra (Ili: 4.502,510,1096). 1361 

The author 

The Toiarananda , attributed to Todaramalla himself, 1362 was actually prepared under 
his patronage by several scholars of Benares. 1363 Opinions differ as to whom the gen¬ 
eral editorship was entrusted. According to some this was Narayaria Bhatta, 1364 accord¬ 
ing to others it must have been someone else, Narayana Bhatta being already advanced 
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in years at the time of compilation of the work. 1365 The name of Narayana Bhatta is not 
mentioned anywhere in the Todarananda, but it is known for certain that at least one 
of its sections, the Jyotihsaukhya , was composed by Nllakantha, son of Ananta. 1366 

Todaramalla was the son of Bhagavatldasa, 1367 who died when his son was still 
very young. Todara belonged to the Tandana clan, was a ksatriya by caste, hailed from 
Oudh, and was born either at Laharpur or in Lahore at an unknown date. He is called 
Rajatodaramalla because he descended from the zamindars of Oudh. 1368 

Todara joined the service of Akbar in 1573, rose to the position of vazlr or diwan 
in 1582, and died in 1589. 1369 

Date 

The Todarananda has been compiled during 1572-1589. 1370 

Trilocana Kavicandra 

Trilocana Kavicandra, the father of Kavikanthahara, 1371 was the author of a Ratnava- 
U . 1372 He belongs, as does his son, to the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

Vaidyaraja 

Vaidyaraja was the author of the Rasarasarnava and Sukhabodha . 1373 

The Rasarasairiava 1374 is a short treatise, probably mainly dealing with therapy; it 
also describes the examination of the pulse, the urine, and the eyes of the patient. 1375 

The Sukhabodha 1376 is a comprehensive work on therapeutics, written in a clear 
and easy style. The beginning, describing the descent of ayurveda, is inspired by the 
Carakasamhita. 

Sources mentioned at the end of the work are: Caraka, Madanavinoda , Paribha- 
sa, Rasadipika , Rasakalika , Rasamahjarl, Rasaprayoga, Rasaratnakara , Rasendracinta- 
mani , Rasendrakalpadruma, Sarasamgraha , Sarrigadhara, Susruta, Vagbhata, and Va- 
hgasenaka. 

Quoted in the body of the work are: the Agnipurana , Garudapurana , Gopalasam- 
hita, 1377 Ravana’s Kumaratantra, Vasudeva, Visnu, and the Saralatika. 1378 

The author gives his genealogy at the beginning and end of his work. He was a 
son of Visarada, son of Vaidyacintamani, son of Vaidyavacaspati, son of Yadunatha; 
he was a nephew of Ratnamani. 1379 The Sukhabodha was completed in the year 1624 
of an unspecified era, i.e., in 1567/68 or 1702/03. 1380 

Yasahklrti 

Yasahklrti was the author of the Jagatsundariprayogamala , 1381 a work on therapy, 1382 
written in 1,500 Prakrit verses (gatha), 1383 arranged in forty-two or forty-three chap¬ 
ters. 

The treatise is especially valuable for its description of fifteen yantras with 
rather unusual names: airavana-, banaganga-, bherunda-, gahga-, gatapratyagata-, 
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hamsasrava-Jaladurgabhayanaka-, maha-, meghanadabhramanavarta-, pandavamali-, 
rajabhyudaya-, vayu-, vidyadharavapl-, vidyadharl-, and vidyadharlmtyayantra. 1384 

Yasahklrti was a Jain, and a pupil of Vimalaklrti, in his turn a pupil of Ramaklrti, 
of the Bagada sarigha. 1385 He is usually placed in the sixteenth century. 1386 



Chapter 2 

Seventeenth-century authors and works 


The Anuparudraksadipailksa 

The AnuparudraksadiparTksa was written by a court poet at the instance of king Anu- 
pasimha of Bikaner (A.D. 1674-1709). 1 

Bharatamallika 

Bharatamallika 2 was the author of two works on the genealogy of the Vaidya families 
of Bengal, the Candraprabha 3 or Vaidyakulapahjika , 4 and the Ratnaprabha. 5 He also 
wrote two medical treatises, the Ratnakaumudi 6 and Sarakaumudl 1 

Bharatamallika was a prolific author. 8 Apart from the works already mentioned, he 
wrote commentaries on the Amarakosa, 9 Bhattikavya , Kumarasambhava , Raghuvam- 
sa, KiratarjunTya , Sisupalavadha, and Srlharsa’s Naisadhacarita. He also commented 
on the Meghaduta , Ghatakarpara, Nalodaya, and Gitagovinda. His other works are 
the Drutabodha and its commentary, the DrutabodhinT, 10 on grammar, and a series 
of smaller treatises, the Ekavarnarthasaingraha , n on monosyllabic homonyms, 
Dvirupadhvanisamgraha , 12 on words of various spellings, Upasargavrtti , 13 on the 
prepositions, Sukbalekbana , 14 on orthography, and Karakollasa, 15 on grammar. 

The Candraprabha 16 contains a wealth of details on the prominent Vaidya fami¬ 
lies of Bengal, including the author’s own family. 17 Bharatamallika was already of ad¬ 
vanced age during the period of its composition. 18 It was completed in 1675/76, as 
indicated by the author himself. 19 

The period of Bharatamallika’s literary activity may be fixed as lying between 1650 
and 1680. 20 

Bharatamallika was a son of Gaurahgamallika 21 and descended from the family 
of Vaidya Harihara Khan. 22 He belonged to the village Pindira in the Hugll district. 23 
His forefathers lived in Srlkhanda in the Bardvan division. Bharatamallika opened a 
school at Bhatrigrama on the Ganges and taught a large number of students. His son 
was called Ramacandramallika. 24 Bharatamallika was patronized by king Pratapana- 
rayana 25 of Bhurisrestha, who reigned in the second half of the seventeenth century. 26 

Bhaskara 

Bhaskara, 27 son of the physician Apajibhatta, 28 who was a resident of Benares (Ka- 
slksetra), grandson of Haribhatta, great-grandson of Purusottamabhatta of the Agni- 
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hotrl family and of Kasyapagotra, who lived atTryambakeSvarapura 29 in Maharastra, 
father of Jayarama, 30 composed a treatise on human anatomy in 110 verses, called Sa- 
rlrapadminl 31 The work dates from 1678/79 and was provided with a commentary, 
called PadminTprabodha, by Vaidyanatha. 32 

Other works by Bhaskara are the PadyamrtatarahginT 33 (composed in 1676) and 
the Smrtiprakasa, 34 which is posterior to the San rapadmini because it quotes from the 
latter. 35 Apart from the works already mentioned, Bhaskara wrote the Adhyatmarama- 
yanaprakasa , 36 Bhaskaracaritra , 37 Gangastuti , 38 Laksmlstuti , 39 Paribhasabhaskara, 40 
Suddhiprakasa 41 Vrttaratnakarasetu 42 and Yasavantabhaskara , 43 

Cidghananandanatha 

Cidghananandanatha may have been the author of a Satkavmasaingraha , sometimes as¬ 
cribed to a Raghava or Raghuvlra. This treatise is described as a work aiming at a syn¬ 
thesis between pancakarman and satkarman. 44 Medicinal plants, as well as yogic prac¬ 
tices, are prescribed by the author fora number of diseases. The work may date from 
the seventeenth century. 45 


Devlsimha 

Devlsimha, sonofBharataor Hindupati, king ofthe Bundela dynasty (seventeenth cen¬ 
tury), was the patron of Mohana Bhatta (author of the Kainsavadhamahakavya ), 46 the 
patron and disciple of Sivananda Gosvamin (author of the Simhasiddhantasindhu ), 47 
and the patron of Durgadatta (author of the Vrttamuktavail). 48 The medical (and 
astrological?) 49 work Simhasudhanidhi is ascribed to him; a Pakasastra, Mallasastra 
and Sanrasthanasamdoha are probably sections of this treatise. 50 

Dharmavardhana 

Dharmavardhana was the author of the Dambhakriya, 51 a shoit treatise in twenty-one 
verses on cauterization (^ambha), written in Hindi, 

The diseases mentioned as to be treated by this method are: jvara, samnipata, 
atisara, samgrahanl, pandu, gola, 52 sula, hrdayaroga, svasa, kasa, raktasrava (haemor¬ 
rhage), sfrsasula, netraroga, unmadavata, katlvata, sltangata, mrglvata (= apasmara), 
kampavata, sopha, udara, jalodara, andavrddhi, and dhanurvata. 

Authorities referred to in the introductory verses are Caraka and Vagbhata. 
Dharmavardhana, a Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha, was a pupil ofVijayaharsa. 
He was called DharmasI (= Dharmasimha) before his ordination (dlksa) by Jinacandra- 
suri. Maharaja Sujanasiinha of Bikaner bestowed honour on him. 53 

Gopala 

Gopala was the author of a Dravyaguna, 54 composed in 1606, which quotes Cakrapa- 
nidatta’s Dravyaguna and a Narayana. 55 
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Hastiruci 

Hastiruci was the author of a short collection of formulae, the Vaidyavallabha. 56 
Contents 

The treatise consists of about 250 verses 57 in eight chapters (vilasa), each of which 
deals with a group of disorders. Chapter one contains recipes against fevers, chapter 
two against women’s diseases, chapter three against various disorders, chapter four 
mainly against diseases of the urinary tract, chapter five mainly against diseases of the 
intestinal tract, chapter six against abdominal diseases, anaemia and jaundice, chapter 
seven mainly against diseases of eyes, ears, mouth and head, and chapter eight against 
bhutas, pretas, poisons, and diverse disorders. 58 

Hastiruci frequently mentions his name at the end of the formulae as the one who 
devised them. 59 A small number of recipes is provided with a name. 60 
Sources are not referred to. 61 

(Hastiruci’s) Vaidyavallabha was one of the sources of Pratapasimha’s Amt-tasa- 
gara. 

Special features 

Interesting names 62 of disorders are: dhaturoga 63 in women (2.17); kapalakltaka, i.e., 
head lice(7.11); akindofulcer called nasura 64 (7.19); granthivata (7.36); mallavisa (8. 
5); mrgl as a term for apasmara (8.22-23); vlryasrava, i.e., involuntary loss of semen 

(8.25) ; 65 padavrana (8.26);janukampa (8.29). 66 Although snayuka was known to Ha¬ 
stiruci (7.24-27), he did not include recipes against other diseases added by Vrnda and 
later authors, such as vardhma, phiraiigaroga, somaroga, masun and sltala. Chapter two 
contains not only a number of formulae which promote fertility in women and coun¬ 
teract abortion, but also some abortifacients (2.18-23) and contraceptives (2.26-31). 
Medicines against the poisonous effects of opium (nagaphenavisa; 8.6) and mercury 
(rasavisa; 8.9ab) form part of Hastiruci’s collection. 

The pharmaceutical preparations are mostly of the classical types, with a rather 
small proportion of rasas; some pakas are also found in the work (5.16; 7.1-5 and 30- 
34; 8.18-20). Noteworthy is the frequent prescription ofakallaka (4.23; 5.18; 6.3; 7.3 
and 35; 8.18, 34 and 39) and opium (ahiphenaor nagaphena; 4.19 and 24; 5.3 and 4; 
6.12 and 17; 7.17; 8.6,27, 30and 39). 

Interesting items from the materia medica are: brahmadarbha (8.30); 67 gundi (7. 
24); 68 gundi vrksa (8.25);jasada (8.30); jasQsa (2.12 and 31); kaiigadl (8.30); karell (1. 
26; 2.31; 8.24); 69 khairasara (6.15); majuphala (7.20); mastakl (8.30 and 39); mena 

(8.26) ; sabun (8.26); suryaksara (4.16); 70 tila (8.26). 71 Honey, not allowed to Jains as 
an article of food, is freely prescribed in medicines by Hastiruci. The last recipe of the 
collection (8.38-40) is said to have been devised by Muradisaha. 

A Sanskrit commentary on the Vaidyavallabha was written by the brahmana 
Meghabhatta of Gautamagotra in 1672/73. This Meghabhatta was a son of Nllaka- 
nthabhatta, a grandson of Krsnabhatta, and a great-grandson of Nagarabhatta. 72 
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The author 

Hastiruci is described as a member of the Tapagaccha and a disciple of upadhyaya or 
mahopadhyaya Hitarucigani 73 in the colophon at the end of two BORI MSS (Nrs. 281 
and 282). He lived in Gujarat. 74 

Date 

Since one of the formulae of the Vaidyavallabha is ascribed to Muradisaha, we can 
infer that Hastiruci lived in the same period or later than Murad, the younger brother 
of Aurangzlb, who was beheaded in 1661. 75 This dating is confirmed by the colophon 
of one of the BORI MSS (Nr. 281), which states that the work was completed in 1670/ 
71. 76 


Jagannatha 

Jagannatha, son of Laksmana of the Radha family, 77 was the author of a Yogasani- 
graha t composed in 1616. 78 This work refers to Ravana’s Balatantra, i.e., the Kuma- 
ratantra. 79 


Jayaratna(mani) 

Jayaratna 80 or Jayaratnamani 81 was the author of a monograph on fevers called Jvara¬ 
parajaya. 

The work, consisting of 439 verses, deals, after some introductory stanzas (1-7), 
with the vessels of the body (siraprakarana; 8-16), the dosas (16-51), the origin of 
fevers (jvarotpattiprakarana; 52-121), the different kinds of fever (122-156) 82 and 
their therapy (157-224), clysters (bastikarmadhikara; 225-369), substances which are 
salutary or insalutary in fevers (pathyapathyadhikara; 370-389), the samnipata fevers 
(390^131), and the offering called purnahuti 83 (432-439). 84 

Authorities referred to by the author are: Aiigada, 85 Atreya, Bhela, Caraka, Harita, 
Madhava, Nagasimha, 86 Palakapya, Parasara, Sodhala, Susruta, TTsata, Vagbhata, and 
Vmda. 87 Camunda’s Jvaratimirabhaskara is quoted by Jayaratna. 88 
The Jvaraparajaya is quoted in Karandlkar’s Nidanadlpika. 

Jayaratna, a Svetambara Jain, 89 was a pupil of Bhavaratna. 90 He wrote his work in 
Tryambavatl. 91 

The Jvaraparajaya was composed in the year 1605/06. 92 

Kaslnatha 

Kaslnatha was the author of a short monograph on indigestion called Ajlrnamahjarl , 
Amrtamahjarl , or AjTrnainrtamahjarl 93 

Contents 

The treatise consists of sixty verses. 94 Verses 1-2 describe the four varieties of ajl- 
rna distinguished by Susruta, 95 verse 3 is about the general treatment, and verses 4-5 
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mention the number of days forajlrna, caused by specified articles of diet, to disappear 
spontaneously. 96 Verses 6-47 deal with ajlrna brought about by a variety of substances 
and its treatment by means of countermeasures. The verses which follow are devoted 
to the alleviation of discomforts as a consequence of particular medical treatments 97 
and by the overuse of caustic lime (curnaka) in betel quids (48-52), the prevention of 
inconveniences resulting from the intake of alcoholic drinks (53-54), the treatment of 
intoxication by kodrava (55) and betel nuts (puga; 56), the preparation of vasavara and 
sukta 98 (57-58), and the usefulness of the latter substance in indigestion by ama (59). 

The A jirnamanjarl is one of the sources of the Paradasamhita ; it is quoted in the 
praklrnaka parisista of the Anandakanda, the Rasakamadhenu , and the Rasayogasa- 
gara. 

Commentaries on the Ajirnamanjarl were written by Rajanaka Bhagavanta, 99 Ra- 
manatha Vaidya, 100 and Baladeva. 101 

Date 

The lower limit of the age in which Kaslnatha lived is provided by MSS dating from 
1618, 102 1 676/77 103 and 1694/95. 104 


Kaslnatha 

Kaslnatha, son of Samkara and RohinT, was the author of the Kasinathapaddhati , also 
called Vaidyakapaddhati and Ayurvedasara. 105 The treatise deals with all aspects 
of medicine: weights and measures, the examination of the pulse, the preparation 
of medicines, kalajnana, the aetiology, symptomatology and treatment of diseases, 
emetics and purgatives, and, finally, the purification of metals, etc. 106 

The work dates from A.D. 1665/66, 107 which implies that the author is different 
from the Kaslnatha of the Ajirnamanjarl. 

The Kasinathapaddhati was one of the sources of the Amrtasagara. 

Kavicandra 

Kavicandra, son of Kavikarnapura and Kausalya, grandson of Vidyavisarada (a vaidya 
of Sudhlra on the banks of the Ganges) of the Datta lineage, and the father of Kavibhu- 
sana and Kavivallabha, 108 was the author of the Cikitsaratnavali or Ratnavali , written 
in DTrghaiigl or Dlrghaiiganagara 109 near VaidyavatT on the Ganges in A.D. 1660/61. 
Although he does not mention by name any authority, Kavicandra has freely copied 
Caraka in the introduction, while later on, in the description of the diseases, he has 
followed Madhava’s Rugviniscaya from beginning to end. 110 

Krsnananda Vidyavaglsa 

Krsnananda Vidyavaglsa, also called SrllqsnavidyavagTsabhattacarya, was the author 
of the Satkarmadipika . 111 
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Contents 

The work is a Tantric treatise on satkarman in about 1,000 verses, arranged in nine 
chapters (uddesa). It is written in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvatl. 

The titles of the chapters are: (1) samanyadharma, general observances; (2) kunda- 
diniyama, general prescriptions on fire sacrifices, etc.; (3) nanaprakarasantiniyama, the 
attainment of santi, especially the preservation of health and the cure of diseases; (4) 
vasyakarman, subjugation; (5-6) stambhanakarman, immobilization; (7) akarsana, at¬ 
traction, and vidvesa, the sowing of dissension; (8) uccatanavidhi, eradication; (9) ma- 
rana, the killing of adversaries. 

It is remarkable that not only chapter three, but also the series of chapters f rom three 
up to nine, are said to belong to a santikalpa. Chapter three contains verses on Tantric 
procedures aiming at curing several diseases, among which fever holds a prominent 
place; Atharvana , Garga, Harlta, and the Tantrara ja are quoted on the subject of fevers. 

The SatkarmadTpika has all the characteristics of a compilation and refers to a large 
number of mainly Tantric and Puranic sources by name. 112 

The author and his date 

Krsnananda Vidyavaglsa, a famous Tantric scholar, 113 who also wrote the Tantrasa- 
ra y 114 was a Varendra brahmana who lived in Navadvlpa. 115 His works may have been 
composed in the seventeenth century. 116 

Laksmlkusala 

Laksmlkusala was the author of the Vaidyakasararatnaprakasa , written in Gujarati 
verse (caupal). Sources mentioned are the Atreyanidana and Susrutasara. 

Laksmlkusala was a pupil of Jinakusala of the Tapagaccha. He completed his trea¬ 
tise in A.D. 1637 and lived in a village called Oda near Idar in Rayadesa. 1,7 

Madhava 

Madhava, son of Harirama and grandson of Gopajita of Vatapattana, 118 a Srlgauda 
brahmana from Gujarat, composed his short Yogasamuccaya in the seventeenth 
century. 119 


Mahimasamudra 

Mahimasamudra, called Jinasamudra before his dlksa, wrote, in Rajasthani verse 
(caupal), the Vaidyakacintamani, also called Vaidyakasaroddhara and Samudra(praka- 
sa)siddhanta , This work deals with nidana and cikitsa. 

Sources mentioned are Atreya,Caraka, Sarr'igadhara, Susruta, Vagbhata, and Yoga- 
sataka. 

Mahimasamudra was a Svetambara Jain monk who succeeded Jinacandrasuri as an 
acarya. He also wrote a commentary on Bhartrhari’s Vairagyasataka and a play, called 
Tattvaprabodhanataka. He lived in the second half of the seventeenth century. 120 
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Manakavi 

Manakavi, also called Kavimana and Manamuni, was the author of the Kavipramoda 
and Kavivinoda , 121 two medical treatises written in Rajasthani. A Vaidyakasarasam- 
graha by the same author is also recorded. 122 

The Kavipramoda 123 is a large work in 2,944 verses (caupal, doha), arranged in 
nine chapters (uddesa). 

Authorities referred to are Atreya, Bheda, Caraka, Kharanada, Susruta, and Va- 
gbhata. 

The Kavivinoda, also written in verse (caupal, doha, etc.), is divided into two parts 
(khanda). The first part deals with recipes of various types (kasaya, curna, gutl, etc.), 
the second part with fevers and their treatment. 124 

Manakavi 125 was a pupil of Sumatisumerugani, pupil of Bhattaraka Jinacandrasu- 
ri of the Kharataragaccha. 126 Another teacher of Manakavi was Vinayamerugani, 127 
brother of Sumatisumeru. 

Manakavi lived in Bikaner. 

The Kavivinoda was completed in A.D. 1688, the Kavipramoda in A.D. 1689. 

Maniramamisra 

Maniramamisra, son of Vasanta, was the author of the Vrttaratnaval! , a short medical 
treatise written in 1641 or 1642, 128 and the Gunaratnamala, written in 1642. 129 A com¬ 
mentary, called VrttaratnavalTcandrika, on the former work was written by Kalika- or 
Kallprasada. 130 


Mevaramamisra 

Mevaramamisra was the author of the Vaidyakaustubha , 131 a medical citrakavya, 132 
written in ingenious verses 133 in various, usually long metres, which are addressed to 
a beloved woman who is celebrated in high-flown language. 134 

Contents 

The Vaidyakaustubha 135 consists of about 1,200 verses arranged in sixteen chapters 
(sarga), which chiefly deal with therapy and to a lesser extent with nidana. General 
subjects are absent, apart from vamana and virecana. Three chapters are devoted to 
alchemical procedures and formulae of rasas. 

The order of the diseases is largely in agreement with the Madhavanidana. Their 
order diverges with respect to the position of udara, parinamasula, amlapitta and 
vatarakta; a number of diseases has been omitted altogether, e.g., svarabheda, arocaka, 
panatyaya, udavarta, gulma, sllpada, upadamsa, and sukaroga. 136 In a considerable 
number of cases the etiology of a disease, its symptoms, or both, are not described 
and prescriptions are given only. In some rare cases the nidana verses are borrowed 
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from the Madhavanidana. 137 A conspicuous feature is the enumeration of the number 
of complications (upadrava). 138 

Chapters one to eleven are devoted to the diseases and their treatment along a- 
yurvedic lines. Chapter twelve deals with vamana and virecana, chapter thirteen with 
the purification, etc., of the dhatus and upadhatus, chapter fourteen with the same type 
of procedures applied to mercury. Chapter fifteen, by far the longest, contains formu¬ 
lae of rasas against many diseases which are arranged again along the lines of the Ma¬ 
dhavanidana. Chapter sixteen deals with vajlkarana and rasayana. 

Sources referred to by Mevarama areCaraka (1.1), the Vrddhatrayl ( 16.88), and a 
work on karmavipaka (14.72). 

Special features 

Noteworthy among the diseases mentioned are mutrarakta (7.4), phiranga (7.95-102), 
somaroga (9.10), mutratisara (9.12), and seven types of sltala (brhatl, kodrava, pa- 
nisaha, sarsapika, rajika, lohitamandala, carmaja; 10.43^48). l3 ’ Interesting substances 
from Mevarama’s materia medica are akarakarabha (7.95 and 99), dvlpantaravaca 
(7.102), rasakarpura (14.35; 16.9), and a list of divyausadhis (14.13-22). 

The divyausadhis enumerated are: abhaya, ahidamanl, ahivilocanika, ajagandha, 
akhukarnl, aksI,ambaravallarI,ankola, aparakhya, ardra, arunika, asitahema, asmanta, 
badarika, bahllka, bahuputa, bakucl, bala, bali, bheka, bhekaparnl, bhujangamalata, 
bimbl, brahml, brhatl, cakramarda, candalinl, cangerika, chilihinda, dandl, devadall, 
dhenusurasa (v.l. dhenurasana), dhumasara, gajakarnika, gavaksl, ghana, ghanarava, 
girikarnika, gunja, halinl, hamsanghri, harinakhl, hastisundl, hemavalll, hutabhu- 
gdamanl, hutasa, jatl, jatu, jhasa, jlvantika, jvalanagarbha, kakajangha, kakavadana, 
kali, kamalacarinika, kana, kancanika, kangunika, kancukl, kapi, karavlra, karavelll, 
karkotika, karpasa, kasmarl, khatl, kokilaksa, kosatakl, krsnatulasl, ksapapatilata, 
ksara, ksava, kslrakanda, kslranghripa, kukkurT, kumarl, kuntl, lajjavatl, lavall, madhu, 
mayurakasikha, mrgatrna, mundl, mura, murva, musall, nagarjunl, navasadara, nl- 
lahvaya, nimbarajl, nimbuka, palasa, parnldvaya, patu (mentioned twice), plluka, 
plyusavajra(?), punkha, puskaramula, rajanl, rambha, rasonaka, rastrl, ravi, ravivar- 
tika, rudantl, ruvuka, sakarighripa, sarikhapuspl, sarsapa, satapadl, sehunda, sigru, 
sikhi(n), sinduka, sitavibhakara, srkka, sriiga, srngl, surana, suvarnakusuma, tauri, 
tejovatl, tilaparnl, toyakalasl, trikaritaka, tripattrl, tumbi, urria, vajrakanda, vatanghri, 
vidarl, vijaya, vipina, visa, visamustika, visnukranta, visva, vrsa, yaksanayana, and 
yavanamulaka. 140 

The author 

Mevaramamisra mentions his name at the end of the Vaidyakaustubha (16.87 ), adding 
that he lived in SCikaraksetra. 141 

Date 

Since it is very probable that Mevarama was acquainted with the medical citrakavyas 
of Lolimbaraja, 142 he can be assigned to the second half of the seventeenth century. 
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Mitramisra 

Mitramisra, son of Parasurainapandita and grandson of Hamsapandita, 143 wrote under 
the auspices of Vlrasimha, son of Madhukarasaha, grandson of Prataparudra, 144 the 
VTramitvdaya , 145 a very large work on dharmasastra, composed between 1610 and 
1640. Parts of the Laksanaprakasa of this encyclopaedia deal with subjects of medical 
interest such as the parts of the human body 146 and the qualities of a physician. 147 The 
chapters on gaja- and asvalaksana of the same section are about elephants, respectively 
horses. 148 


Nagesabhatta 

Nagesabhatta wrote, in the seventeenth or eighteenth century, the Manjusasekhara . 149 
Praharaja or Yogipraharaja 

Praharaja or Yogipraharaja was the author of the Vaidyalarnkara and the Vaidyahrdaya- 
nanda . 150 

The Vaidyahrdayananda 151 is a work of 268 verses in diverse metres, arranged in 
five chapters (prakaSa). It is written in the form of a dialogue between husband and 
wife, the latter being addressed in a flowery style reminiscent of the works of Loli- 
mbaraja and Hastiruci. 

Contents 

Chapter one (eighty-one verses) begins with a mangala in praise of Krsna, and deals, 
after an introduction and some verses on general subjects, with the treatment of fevers 
(14-81). Chapters two to four are about the treatment of other diseases. Chapter five 
describes a number of rasa yogas against various disorders and forvajlkarana purposes. 

The order of the diseases disagrees with the scheme of the Madhavanidana. Chap¬ 
ter two is concerned with atisara, grahanl, arsas, agnimandya, gulma-pllhan, udara, 
krmi, sula, hrdroga, udavarta, vrddhi, vidradhi, and sllpada. The subjects of chapter 
three are kasa, svasa, hikka, svarabheda, raktapitta, ksaya, panduroga, sotha, vataroga, 
vatarakta, urustambha, amavata, prameha, somaroga, sthaulya-karsya, mutrakrcchra, 
mutraghata, and asmarl. Chapter four describes the treatment of arocaka, chardi, trsna, 
murcha, madatyaya, daha, amlapitta, unmada, apasmara, kustha, sltapitta, visphota, 
masurl, vrana, visa, bhagandara, upadamsa, galaganda, padaroga, nakharoga, ostha- 
roga, ksudraroga, nasaroga, mukharoga, karnaroga, netraroga, siroroga, pradara, 
pusparodha, garbhinIroga, garbhacalana, mudhagarbha, sutikaroga, and balaroga. 

The materia medica presents no noteworthy features. 

Paying homage to Krsna is recommended a number of times (2.16 and 30; 3.17) as 
a therapeutical measure. 

The only authority referred to is Caraka (2.4). 
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Special features 

The chapter on fevers mentions a dahajvara separately (1.24-27). 152 Chapter two 
contains recipes against sothatisara (2.12) and chardyatisara (2.13). The only type of 
mutraghata referred to in chapter three is usnavata (3.43). Chapter four mentions a 
small number of ksudrarogas (4.35-36); it contains a formula against amenorrhoea 
(pusparodha). 

Some diseases are absent; visarpa, siikadosa, yonivyapad, and yonikanda; va- 
rdhma, sitala, and phiranga are neither referred to. 

The Vaidyahrdayananda mentions a nose-ornament (nasabhusamani); P.K. Gode 
regarded it as the nose-stud, which, in his opinion, is a typical ornament of South Indian 
ladies, as contrasted with the elaborate nath of the ladies of Maharastra; he concluded 
that the author hailed from South India. 153 D.C. Sircar objected to this view, asserting 
that nose-studs are popular among all classes of women in Eastern India. 154 

The author 

Yogipraharaja 155 was a son of Nllakantha of Vatsa gotra, also called Jamadagnideva, 
who was an astrologer (jyautisa) and the preceptor of the chief queen of king Vikrama 
of Nandapura. 156 He was an expert in many sciences. 157 

Date 

P.K. Gode suggested that the Vaidyahrdayananda has been written after A.D. 1550; 
•his argument was that the expression anangarangapravlna (one proficient in anangara- 
nga) refers to Kalyanamalla’s Anahgarahga, a work on the science of love, assigned by 
some to the closing decades of the fifteenth century. D.C. Sircar objected that Gode’s 
interpretation is open to doubt because the expression mentioned may simply mean 
‘someone proficient in the art of love’; moreover, the date of Kalyanamalla is disputed. 

King Vikrama of Nandapura has been identified by D.C. Sircar 158 as Vikrama I 
of Jayapura 159 in Orissa, 160 who ruled in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Yogipraharaja can therefore be assigned to the second half of that century. 161 

Raghunatha 

Raghunatha was the author of the Bhojanakutuhala, 162 a large work in verse, inter¬ 
spersed with glosses and explanatory prose passages, on dietetics and related subjects. 
It consists of three sections (pariccheda), the first of which has been edited. 163 

Contents 

Section one, called dravyagunaguriakathana, deals with grain and pulse (2-25), 
prepared dishes (siddhanna; 25-58), vegetables, fruits, and condiments (58-121), 
sugar (122), refreshing drinks (panaka; 122-123), kanjika (123-124), milk and other 
dairy products (125-151), oils (151-155), products of the sugarcane (155-165), 
honey (165-167), alcoholic beverages (168-169), meat and fish (169-176), water 
(176-195), poisoned food (196-197), articles of food that should not be taken together 
(viruddhadravya; 197-199), healthy and harmful foods (pathyapathya; 199-212), 
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articles of food that should not be mixed together (samyogaviruddha; 212-214), 
vessels for food (214-215), and miscellaneous subjects (bhojanavidhi, tambulavidhi, 
ointments for the body, clothing; 215-230). The vernacular names of plants, dishes, 
etc., are added to the Sanskrit text; 164 many countries are mentioned in the glosses, 165 
as well as the names of many rivers in thebody of the text (180-183). 166 

Sources referred to in section one are: Abhidhana (22; 27; 68; 74), Bhavaprakasa 
(2; 8; 58), Bhoja (55; 145), Caraka (62), Dhanvantarinighantu (76), 167 Haimana (30; 
51; 162), 168 Hrdayadipa (29; 52; 57), Janardanamahodaya (58), 169 Keyadeva (58; 161; 
162), Kriyasaia (28), 170 Nighantu (many times), 171 Nighanturaja ( 1), Parijata (14; 16; 
31), 172 Prayogaparijata (7; 74), 173 Rajanighantu (3; 4; 5; 7; 155), 174 Susena (7; 21; 
32; 44; 142; 143; 146; 156; 175; 228), Susruta (55; 163), Vagbhata (many times), Vi- 
snupurana (226), and Vrddhasusruta (186). 

Section two treats of ritually unclean articles of food, the Vaisvadeva offering, and 
the feeding of guests. Section three, called vibhavarlvilasa, is concerned with furniture 
and similar accessories, the physical and spiritual effects produced by different items 
of that description, and with a number of miscellaneous subjects. 175 

Section two quotes many works on dharmasastra, a number of puranas, and various 
other treatises; some of the authorities quoted are: Angiras, 176 Apararka, 177 Apa- 
stamba, 178 Asvalayana, Asvamedhika , 179 Baudhayana, 180 Bhavaprakasa , Bhavisya, 
Bhavisyapurana, Bhrgu, Brahma , Brahmapurana, Brhadyama, 181 Brhaspati, 182 Ca- 
ndrika, Caturvimsatimata, 183 Devala, 184 Dharmasara , 185 Dharmasarasudhanidhi, 186 
Gargya, 187 Gautama, 188 Gobhila, Harlta, 189 Hemadri, Kasyapa, 190 Katyayana, 191 Ku- 
rmapurana, Madanaratna , 192 Madhava, MadhavTya Vyasa, 193 Manu, Markandeyapu- 
rana, Mitaksara , Paithlnasi, 194 Parasara, 195 Parijata , 196 Pracetas, 197 Prayogaparijata , 
Pulastya, 198 Rsyasrnga, 199 Samgraha , 200 Samvarta, 201 Sarikhalikhita, 202 Satata- 
pa, 203 Sattrimsamata 204 Saunaka, Skanda, Smrtiratnavaii 205 Smrtisamgraha 206 
Smrtyarthasara 201 Sulapani, 208 Susruta, TaittirTyakasniti, Usanas, 2 * 9 Vasistha, 210 
Vijnanesvara, Visnu, Visnupurana, Vrddhatreya, Vrddhayajnavalkya, Vyasa, 211 Ya- 
jnavalkya, 212 Yama, 213 and Yoglsvara. 

Section three quotes Asvalayana, Baudhayana, Bhrgu, Brahmapurana , Brha¬ 
spati, Candrika , Caraka, Devala, Devarata, 214 Dharmasara, 215 Garuda, Gautama, 
Hariscandra, Harivamsa, Karikabhasya, Kaslkantla, Kasyapa, (Vaidya) Katyayana, 
MadhavTya, 216 Manu, Markandeya, Markanieyapurana, Narada, 217 Narayana- 
dasanibandha, 218 Nrsimha, Pahcasayaka, Parasara, Parasuramapratapa, Parijata, 
Pracetas, Prayogaparijata, Ratirahasya , Ratnamala, Sahyadrikhanda 219 Samgraha, 
Samudratilaka 220 Saiikha, Sarikhalikhita, Satatapa, Saunaka, Sivarahasya 221 Ska- 
ndha, Smrtiratnavaii, Srlpati, 222 StrTlaksana, Susruta, Svapnadhyaya 223 Vagbhata, 
Vasistha, Vijhanesvaiiya, Visnu, Vrddhaparasai^ Vyasa, Yajnavalkya, Yama, and 
Yogayajnavalkya. 224 

The Bhojanakutuhala is quoted in Dattarama’s Caryacandrodaya and the Brhanni- 
ghanturatnakara. A Kutuhala is quoted in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma. 

Special features 

Four kinds of yavanala are described (9); four kinds of kahgu (19); clnaka is differ- 
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entfromkarigu (19); numerous prepared dishes (siddhanna) are described (25-58); ten 
types of vegetables (58) 225 instead of the more usual six; a svetasuranaka (61); sev¬ 
eral types of alu: mukhalu, pindalu, raktapindaluka, kasalu, phodalu, panlyalu, nllalu 
(62); three kinds of cilll (66); two types of jharasl (68); a dvlpantaracakramarda (72); 
two types of golomika (73); two types of agastya (74) instead of the six of the Ra- 
janighantu ; three types of kosatakl: kosatakl, rajakosatakl, sirakosatakl (80-81); three 
types of vrntaka: vrntaka, nllavrntaka, 226 svetavrntaka (87); phampata (99); 227 slta- 
phala (103); 228 vatakumbha (105); 229 kasarakhyaphala (114); 230 substances that can or 
cannot be mixed with milk (134-135); substances which can alleviate particular types 
of ajlrna (203-211). 

The author 

Raghunatha 231 was the son of Ganesabhatta, grandson of Raghunatha, and great- 
grandson of Hariharabhatta. Raghunatha belonged to the Vasistha gotra and to the 
Karhade brahmanas 232 among the Mahrattas. His family surname was Navahasta 
and his family deity Visnu. His guru was Anantadeva, son of Apadeva, grandson 
of Anantadeva. Anantadeva, who lived between 1625 and 1675, was a descendant 
of the Mahratta saint Ekanatha. 233 He was a versatile scholar and prolific writer. 234 
Anantadeva’s father, Apadeva, was the author of the MTmamsanyayaprakasa. 235 

Raghunatha was intimately associated with the Mahratta saint Ramadasa (A.D. 
1608-1681), 236 the preceptor of Sivajl. 237 He was for a long time (about 1648-1683) 
in charge of the temple of Raghupati, the headquarters of Ramadasa at Chaphal in 
the Satara district, lying on the Man, a tributary of the river Krsna. After Sivajfs 
death (1680) he seems to have settled inTanjore, where a Mahratta kingdom had been 
established about 1678 by EkojT Bhosala, 238 the step-brother of Sivajl. Raghunatha 
speaks of DTpambika, also called Dipabal, Ekojfs queen, as his patroness. 

Apart from the Bhojanakutuhala , Raghunatha wrote the following works in San¬ 
skrit: Caturmasyaprayoga , 239 Dharmamrtamahodadhi 240 Janardanamahodaya , 241 Ka- 
simlmamsa, 242 Prayascittakutuhala, 243 Prayogaratnabhusa, 244 and Sahityakiituhala. In 
Marathi he wrote: Govardhanoddharana , Narakavarnana , and StrJdharma. 245 

Date 

The literary activity of Raghunatha may be assigned to the period 1675-1712. A MS 
of the Prayogaratnabhusa was completed in 1678 and a MS of the Bhojanakutuhala 
datesfrom about 1681/82. The Dharmamrtamahodadhi was completed in 1701 and the 
Narakavarnana between 1701 and 1712. 246 

Raghunatha Pandita 

Raghunatha Pandita was the author of (1) Cikitsamahjarl y (2) Na4ljfianavidhi y 241 and 
(3) Vaidyavilasa. 

(1) The Cikitsamahjarl 248 is a therapeutic treatise in 428 skillful verses, 249 arranged in 
seven chapters (kusuma). The order of the diseases agrees in large measure with the 
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Madhavanidana. The author added verses on emetics (6.93-95) and purgatives (6.96— 
601), aphrodisiacs (vajlkarana and kamoddlpana; 6.102-108), rasayana (7.1-70), and 
anupana (7.71-73). The materia medica is of an ayurvedic type, except for the thirty- 
two rasayogas described in the section on rasayana of chapter seven. 

Authorities referred to are Atreya (1.2), 250 Caraka (7.1), 251 Susruta (1.2), and 
Vagbhata (1.2). Raghunatha’s Cikitsamanjarl shows clearly traces of the influence of 
Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajivana 2S2 The author frequently refers to himself, 253 often in a 
self-eulogistic way. 254 

Some diseases or groups of diseases are not separately dealt with: svarabheda, mu- 
rcha, panatyaya, daha, unmada, apasmara, vatavyadhi, bhagna, nadlvrana, upadainsa, 
sukadosa, masurika, and ksudraroga. A children’s disease added is phullika (6.84) or 
utphullika (6.80). The substantive varis used in the sense ofvari (water). 255 Some note¬ 
worthy drugs prescribed are akalla (6.18), hirakasl (6.31), 256 kababa (6.4), kokamba 
(6.41), 257 markandl (1.62; 6.96), 258 mayaphala (6.31), slrsataila 259 ( 5.38, 39, 48, 49), 
and vavidaiiga (3.4). 260 261 

Two rasas (svasakuthara, 7.30-32; vaiigesvara, 7.37-39) are said to have been used 
by the author himself. 

(3) The Vaidyavilasa 262 is a therapeutic treatise in verses 263 of various metres, 264 
arranged in ten chapters (taraiiga). The first seven chapters repeat almost verbatim 
the contents of the CikitsamahjarT, with numerous additions, a few omissions, and 
occasionally a different order. Chapter eight deals with the purification (sodhana) and 
killing (marana) of the metals and with other subjects belonging to rasasastra. Zinc 
(yasada) is absent among the metals and replaced by arakuta (a kind of brass). A 
disease, called strlprameha, probably identical with somaroga, is mentioned. Chapter 
nine describes the thirty-two rasas of chapter seven of the Cikitsaman jail, plus seven¬ 
teen additional ones. Chapter ten is concerned with the examination of the pulse and 
of the urine, as well as with the messenger sent to the physician, the characteristics of 
a good physician, the examination of the patient, and, finally, weights and measures. 
The eulogistic epithets conferred on the author himself, which are frequent in the 
Cikitsamanjarl , are absent from the \&idyavilasa. 265 The contents of the Vaidyavilasa 
prove that it is an expanded and improved version of the Cikitsamahjarl 266 

The Vaidyavilasa is quoted in Jnarasaramasarman’s Anupanadarpana , the Pakama- 
rtanda, Rasayanasamgraha, Rasayogasagara, and Yogaratnakara. 

The author and his date 

Apart from the three medical works, Raghunatha Pandita wrote a work on poetics, 
the Kavikaustubha, 267 and two treatises on metrics, the Chandoratnavali 268 and 
Vrttasiddhantamahjan. 269 He also composed four poems in Marathi, the BamayantT- 
svayainvara , 270 Gajendramoksa y 27] and Ramndasavamana 272 as well as a metrical 
Marathi version of Jagannathapandita’s GahgalaharT . 273 

Raghunatha, 274 who hailed from a family surnamed Manohara, 275 was the son of 
Bhikambhatta and grandson of Krsnapandita. 276 His place of residence was Campa 277 
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or Campavatl. 278 The author adds the following geographical details on the location of 
this town: “There is a fort (sthana) named Kollagiri; on its east lies the town Campa¬ 
vatl, next to it is the family goddess MahalaksmI”. 279 Campa(vatl) has been identified 
as Caul in the Alibag Talook of the Kolaba district of Maharastra, 280 which is situated 
about a mile or two east of the famous fortress of Koralai (Kollagiri) and has on its 
eastern border a hillock with a temple dedicated to MahalaksmI. Some branches of the 
Manohara family still live at Caul and worship MahalaksmI as their family goddess. 281 

The identity of Raghunatha Pandita with one of several persons called thushas long 
been a vexed problem and several theories have been developed, which are elaborately 
discussed by S.L. Katre. 282 Raghunatha’s life history has been sketched by the latter. 
He was born about 1640 and spent his early years in Caul. Probably he went to Benares 
in order to complete his studies. After returning to Caul for some time, he left that city 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. He may have met SivajI in the course of his wanderings 
and settled finally at the court ofEkojI( 1676-1683) in Tanjore about 1675. In Tanjore 
he came in close contact with distinguished visitors, like saint Ramadasa and the Mara¬ 
thi poet Anandatanaya. 283 Most of his works, with the exception of the GahgalaharT- 
tika , probably composed during his stay at Benares, date from the period 1675-1711. 
The three medical treatises are from the year 1697 284 and belong therefore to the period 
ofEkojl’s successor, SahajHI (1683-1711). Raghunatha probably died at Tanjore about 
1720 or somewhat later. 


Rajlvalocana Dhanvantari 

Rajlvalocana Dhanvantari, son of mahopadhyaya Vaidyakanthabharana and Srlmatl, 
was the author of the Siddhayogarnava 285 and a RatnavalL 286 

The Siddhayogarnava is a work on therapy in ten chapters (upadesa). 287 The 
treatise begins with the descent (avatara) of ayurveda to earth, according to the 
story told in the Carakasaiphita. The titles of the ten chapters are: cikitsanga, nana- 
vidhajvaracikitsita, jvaratlsaradicikitsita, krimyadicikitsita, vatavyadhyadicikitsita, 
amlapittadinivarana, pradaradinivarana, rasayanadivijnana, snehaprakriyadivijnana, 
and rasadisuddhyadivijnana. 288 


Rama Bhatta Hosinga 

Rama Bhatta Hosinga, son of BhavanI and Visvanatha, wrote at the instance of king 
Anupasimha of Bikaner (1674-1709) 289 the Amrtamahjan, a work on toxicology in 
350 granthas. A Cikitsamalatlmala in 4,000 granthas, composed by a pandit of Para- 
suramakula at the request of Rama Bhatta Hosinga, is mentioned by the latter as one 
of his own works in his Dfmaratnakara , which also refers to the Amrtamahjarl 290 


Ramacandra Pandita 

Ramacandra Pandita 291 was the author of the Ramavinoda 292 and Vaidyavinoda. He 
also wrote some kavyas and a Samudrikabhasa. All these works were composed in Ra- 
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jasthanl. 293 

The Ramavinoda 294 consists of 1,981 verses (caupal, doha, soratha), arranged in 
seven chapters (samuddesa). Some of the subjects dealt with are: 295 purusalaksana, 
sarlra, sadhyasadhyalaksana, mutraparlksa, pittakaphavayuhetu, the nidana and treat¬ 
ment of several diseases. 

Fever is classified into ten types: ajlrna-, ahara-, pitta-, kheda-, vayu-, drsti-, kala-, 
rakta-, kapha-, and ekahikajvara (together with anyedyuska-, trtiyaka-, and caturthaka- 
jvara); haridraka- and saintatajvara are also mentioned. 

The Ramavinoda ends with two additions to the text: a NadiparJksa (45 verses) and 
Manapramana (13 verses). 

Sources referred to are: Atreya, Carakasamhita, Madhavanidana , Rajamartanda , 
Rasacintamani , Rasaratnakara , Sarngadhara, Susrutasaiphita, Vagbhata, Vrnda, Ytga- 
cintamani , and Yogasat aka . 296 

The Widyavinoda 291 is an adaptation in Hindi verse (caupal, doha) of the Sa- 
nigadharasanihita. It consists of 2,525 verses, arranged in three sections (khanda) 
with respectively seven, thirteen, and thirteen chapters (adhyaya). 

The author and his date 

Ramacandra, a Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha, was a son of Kesavadasa 298 and a 
pupil of Padmarangagani. 299 Padmarahgagani’s guru was Padmaklrti; the latter’s guru 
was Jinasimhasuri. 300 

The Ramavinoda was completed in Sakklnagara in 1663/64; 301 the Vaidyavinoda 
dates from 1669. 302 Ramacandra lived during the reign of Aurangzlb. 303 

Ramamanikyasena 

Ramamanikyasena wrote his Prayogacintamani in the seventeenth century. 304 

Sarnkara 

Samkara was the author of (1) Vaidyavinoda , 305 (2) Rasasamkara, and (3) Samkara- 
khya. 

(1) The Vaidyavinoda 306 is a samhita 307 dealing chiefly with nidana and cikitsa, along 
with some general subjects. Its therapy is of a mixed type; rasas have a secondary place 
in it. 

Contents 

The work consists of 1,750 verses, 3 08 arranged in sixteen chapters (ullasa). 309 After 
some introductory verses (1-8), definitions of nidana, pragrupa, rupa, etc. (11-13), a 
short exposition on nadl- (13-21) and mutraparlksa (22-25), and a list of aristas (26- 
33), the main part of the treatise begins, which describes the nidana and cikitsa of the 
diseases (chapters one to fifteen), arranged in basic agreement with the Madhavanida¬ 
na, but with a number of additions: bhasmaka (3.16-17), vardhma(6.77 and 10.79-80), 
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dehadaurgandhya (10.10-13), vahnidagdha (11.106-119), munnatakhyaroga (12.79- 
82), suryasamkrantivisphota (13.129-132), snayuroga (13.133-139), and sltala (13. 
140-158). Only a restricted number of the ksudrarogas described by Madhavais dealt 
with by Sanikara; the same applies to the eye diseases. The diseases called somaroga 
and phirahgaroga are absent. Much of the nidana material seems to consist of free ren¬ 
derings of verses forming part of the Madhavanidana and borrowings from it, but other 
sources were evidently also utilized. Chapter sixteen is concerned with various general 
subjects: disorders by the drinking of polluted water (1-2), vajlkarana (4-16), jalayoga 
(17—21), 310 vamana and virecana (22-43), technical terms (44-54), medicinal prepa¬ 
rations (55-128), weights and measures (129-138), technical terms again (167-177), 
etc. 

Samkara’s materia medica contains for the greater part common names of ayurve¬ 
dic drugs, but rare or new names are also met with. The use of mercury, 311 sulphur, 
etc., is not inconsiderable, whereas the number of rasas is quite limited. 312 Alchemi¬ 
cal yantras are mentioned sporadically. 313 Religious elements are infrequently encoun¬ 
tered: Ghatotkaca 314 should be worshipped by patients suffering from sltala (13.148, 
150, 157), as well as Siva and Gaurl (13.157). Two mantras are found in this work, 
one with the object of acquiring a son (15.184), the other, quoted from the Visnupura- 
na , against snake-bites (15.271). 

Sources referred to by Sarnkara are Han ta, Parasara and Susruta. 315 

A commentary on the Vaidyavinoda was written by Ramanatha. 316 

A Vaidyavinoda is quoted in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadruma, Vacaka Dlpacandra’s 
Langhanapathyanirnaya, and Nidhi’s Yogasamuccaya. 

A Vaidyavinoda was one of the sources of Kalyana’s Biilatantra according to DI- 
pacandra. 317 

Special features 

Noteworthy in the field of nosology are the following features. The swelling at the root 
of the ear, usually said to arise at the end of a samnipata fever, 318 may be found in 
the initial, middle, and last phase of a fever according to the Vaidyavinoda (1.67). The 
verses on sotha mention swelling (sotha) arising from sigru (10.56) and bhallataka (10. 
58). A new disorder, not mentioned in other sources, is munnatakhyaroga (12.79-82); 
it is described as a venereal disease characterized by induration and swelling of the 
prepuce (lingacarman), which is caused by sexual intercourse with an affected female. 
Another infectious disease is kustha (13.15); the lepromatous type, in which the tip of 
the nose may become deformed (nasikagrimavibhagavibhaiiga) or parts of the fingers 
lost (angullvigalana), is called galatkustha (13.56). Udarda andsTtapittaare regarded as 
synonyms (13.67). 319 A special form of visphota is suryasamkrantivisphota (13.129- 
132), 320 in which the recitation of the sltalamantra is recommended, along with other 
remedial measures. Sltala, also called osa, is said to be of four types: takra, orika, a- 
kasmika, and sltala (13.140-158). The term masurika seems to be employed as a syn¬ 
onym of osa (13.154). 321 Diseases of the nail bed are visa (14.33) and putinakha (14. 
37) or nakhakotiputibhava (14.35). In the section on diseases of the ears, an instrument 
is described that can be used in extracting foreign matter from the ear (the pannagl- 
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yantra, shaped like the hood of a serpent: 15.19-20). 

Remarkable names of medicinal plants are bhundika (3.27), candrasura (15.114), 
godhavinl (9.18), karika (7.30), ketu (7.30), phota (11.99), trika (8.19), 322 and ustraka- 
ntha 323 (6.109). > 

Other interesting terms are dhundha 324 (15.109 and 118), dhundhukara 325 (15.116), 
kababa(15.114), and slpika 326 (11.113; 12.81; 15.115). 

(2) Rasasamkara 321 

(3) Samkarakhya . 328 
The author and his date 

Samkara was the son of (Bhatta) Ananta of Gaudavamsa. 329 He wrote the Vaidyavi- 
noda at the request of his royal patron, king Ramasimha, son of Jayasimha. 330 This 
king was identified by S.L. Katre 331 as Ramasimha of Amber (1668-1699), son of the 
Jayasimha (1621-1667) who led in 1665 Aurangzlb’s successful expedition against 
Sivajl. 332 A MS of the Vaidyavinoda dating from 1705/06 333 confirms that the work 
belongs to the last part of the seventeenth century. 334 

Sivadattamisra 

Sivadattamisra was the author of (1) the Sivakosa and its commentary, the Sivapraka¬ 
sa, 335 and (2) the Samjhfisamuccaya 336 

(1) The Sivakosa 331 is a homonymic dictionary, 338 restricted to the ayurvedic mate¬ 
ria medica, in 540 verses, arranged alphabetically according to final consonants; it is 
accompanied by an auto-commentary, called Sivaprakasa. 339 

The method followed and the technical terms used are explained by the author in 
the introductory verses, which also refer to a series of lexica as sources: Sabdarna- 
va, 340 Ajaya, 341 Amara, 342 Vopalita, 343 Simha, 344 MedinT, 345 Visva, 346 Haravall 341 
Halayudha, 348 Sasvata, 349 Haima, 350 and Trikandasesa , 351 No sources are mentioned 
in the body of the text. 352 

The Sivakosa was one of the sources of RaghunathajI’s Nighantusamgraha. 

The auto-commentary on the Sivakosa, called Sivaprakasa, 353 is a very valuable work 
which explains each word of the kosa and quotes profusely from a large number of a- 
uthorities. Repeatedly added are the local names of plants 354 and the countries where 
they are found. 355 

Sources mentioned in the Sivaprakasa are: 356 Abhidhanacudamani 351 Ajaya, 358 
Amara, 359 Amaracandra, 360 Amaramala, 361 Anekarthah, 362 Anekarthadhvanima- 
hjarf, 363 Ascaryamahjarf, 364 Asokamalla, 365 Astahgasamgraha, Atreya, Banabhatta, 
Bharavi, Bhavabhuti, Bhavagunanamamala , 366 Bhavagunaiatnamala, 367 Bhavamisra, 
Bopadeva, 368 Cakra, 369 Candra, 370 Candranandana, 371 Dallana, DamayantTkavya 312 
Danilin, Devala, 373 Dhanvantari, 374 dhanvantarTyah, 375 Dharani, 376 Dharmadasa, 377 
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Dharmistha, 378 Dvirupakosa , 379 Galava, 380 gandhikah, 381 gosvamigopesvarah, 382 
Gunaratnumala , 383 gurjarah, Haima, 384 Hala(bhubhuj), Halayudha, HaravalT, Hatta- 
candra, 385 Hemacandra, 386 Hemadri, Hrdayadlpaka 381 Indu, 388 Jejjhata, Kalidasa, 
Kesaramala, 389 Kesava 390 , Keyadeva, 391 Kumara, 392 Locana, 393 Lolimbaraja, Ma- 
danapala, Madanavinoda, Madguruvallabha, 394 Madhava, 395 MadhavT, 396 Magha, 
Mala, 391 MedinI, Meghadiita, Mitaksara, Mukuta, 398 Samagunamala , 399 Namama- 
la, 400 Nanyadeva, 401 Narayanabhatta, 402 Nighantu, Pankajabhatta, 403 pascatyah, 
PrabhavatTharanacampu, 404 pracyah, Pranca, 405 Purusottama, 406 Rabhasa, 407 Ra- 
ghu , 408 Rajanighantu, 409 Rama, 410 Ramasrama, 411 Rantideva, 412 Rasaratnasamucca- 
ya, Rasayanaprayoga, 413 Ratnakosa 414 Rudra, 415 RQpanarayana, 416 Sabdarnava, 411 
Samgraha , 418 sartiyatrikah, 419 Sasvata, 420 Siddhamantra, 42[ Siddhamantrapraka- 
sa, 422 Sirnha, 423 Somanandin, 424 Srngarahara, 425 Subhanka, 426 Subhuti, 427 Susruta, 
Sutra, 42 * Svamin, 429 Tarapala, 430 Trikandasesa 431 Ujjvaladatta, 432 Utpalinl, 433 
Vacaspati, 434 Vagbhata, \faijayantT, 435 Vapyacandra, Vidagdhamukhamandana, 436 
Vidvadvaidyavallabba, 431 Visva, 43 * Visvalocana, 439 Vitthalakrsnabhatta, 440 Vopali- 
ta, 441 vrddhah, and Vyadi. 442 

The author 

Sivadatta 443 was the son of Caturbhuja, 444 who belonged to the Karpura family. 445 He 
got his training in ayurveda from his father 446 Sivadatta’s son, Krsnadatta, wrote a 
commentary on Trimalla’s SatasIokT. 447 Sivadattamisra may have joined other pandits 
of Benares in congratulating Kavlndracarya Sarasvatlforhis successful efforts in get¬ 
ting the pilgrim tax at Benares, reimposed by the emperor Shah Jahan, remitted. 448 

Date 

As indicated at the end of the work, the Sivakosa was completed in A.D. 1677/78. 

Sivamisra 

Sivamisra was the author of the Vaidyasastrasivanubhava, a work of a compilatory 
character in five sections. 449 

The first section, dealing with the aetiology and symptomatology of diseases, 
closely agrees with the Madhavanidana. The second section discusses some general 
subjects first, but is mainly devoted to therapy and consists of prescriptions which 
include rasas; it has also a chapter, called vlryastambhanadyadhikara, which contains 
formulae to increase the size of the penis in men and that of the breasts in women, 
to promote potency in men and fertility in women, etc., as usual in medical treatises 
of later periods; it describes sneha, vamana, virecana and related subjects as well. 
The third section is concerned with the purification of mercury, some metals, etc., 
and with the preparation of medicines containing chiefly inorganic substances. The 
fourth section deals with the medicinal qualities of foods, and the fifth section with 
the substitutes for a number of drugs. The work ends with verses on karmavipaka. 

Sources referred to are: Bhavaprakasa, Cakradatta, Caraka, Goraksa, Kunda(?), 
Madhavakara, Rajamartanda, Rasabhaskura, Rasadarpana, Sarngadhara, Sivadasa, 
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SrTsailanatha, Vacasimha(?), Vagbhata, and Vrnda. 

The Sivanubhava is one of the sources of the Brhadrasarajasundara. 

The introductory verses give the following genealogy of the author: Gahgadhara 
(well versed in ayurveda, of Sanihlyagotra, belonging to a Sakadvlpa family living 
in Bhalunlpura of the Danavari region)-Sasidhara-Divakara-Narahari-Haricandra- 
Hari-Sivamisra. 

Sivamisra states that he wrote his work at the request of some famous physicians 
connected with the court of Shah Salem (i.e., Akbar’s son Salim, who assumed the title 
of Jahangir after his accession to the throne). 

The date of the work is indicated in the text as the year 1661 of the Vikrama era, 
i.e., A.D. 1604/05. 


Trimallabhatta 

Trimallabhatta was the author of four medical works: (1) Yogatai-ahginI , 450 (2) 
BrhadyogatarahginT, 451 (3) Vaidyacandrodaya, 452 and (4) DiavyaganasatashkL 453 He 
also wrote the Alamkaramahjari, 454 Vrttamanikyamala 455 and, according to some, 
the Yogacandrika 456 and a commentary on Sukhalata’s Satasloki 457 His authorship 
of the Rasadarpana is disputed. 458 

(1) The Yogatai-anginI 459 is a treatise of about 2,750 verses, arranged in eighty-one 
chapters (taranga). Chapter one is of an introductory nature and deals, amongst other 
things, with the tridosa doctrine. Chapter two is about weights and measures; it 
reproduces Sariigadharasamhita 1.1.14cd-44ab and 39cd-42 without mentioning this 
source; some verses from Krsnatreya are quoted at the end. Chapter three contains 
rules for the preparation of medicines and enumerates a number of substitutes for 
particular medicinal substances; 3.1-9 is identical with Sariigadharasamhita 1.1.44- 
45. Chapter four is about medicines with a fatty basis (sneha); the verses are partly 
from Sariigadharasamhita III. 1. Chapters five to nine describe the five procedures 
belonging to paflcakarman: sveda, vamana, virecana, basti and nasya. The source 
of the larger part of these chapters is the Sariigadharasamhita again (II1.2-8); the 
chapter on virecana adds some formulae, some of which are rasayogas. Chapters 
ten to eleven, on dhumapana and raktasruti (bloodletting), have, once again, been 
borrowed from the Sariigadharasamhita (I1I.9 and 12). The next five chapters are 
devoted to nadlparlksa (12), 460 vastra- and jihvaparlksa (13), chayapurusalaksana 
(the examination of one’s shadow as a prognostic procedure) and mutraparlksa (14), 
duta- and malaparlksa (15), 461 netraparlksa, 462 sakuna (omina) and svapna (dreams) 
(16). Chapter seventeen is concerned with alchemy. Chapter eighteen is about the 
preparation of svarasa, kalka, kvatha, yavagu and related fluids, bhakta and manda, 
phanta, sltakasaya, curna, vatika, and avaleha; it also enumerates groups of medicinal 
substances. 

Chapters nineteen to seventy-eight deal with diseases and their treatment. Chapters 
seventy-nine and eighty are concerned with rasayana and vajlkarana. Chapter eighty- 
one describes the seasons and the regimen to be observed during each of them. 
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The diseases are enumerated at the beginning of chapter nineteen (1-9). Their order 
in the YogataranginTis largely in agreement with the Madhavanidana. Anaha, however, 
is not described, and referred to once only in a formula of the chapter on udavarta (45. 
15). A chapter on urustambha is missing. Gynaecology and obstetrics are dealt with in 
three chapters, on pradara, sutikaroga, and strTroga; yonikanda is not described, neither 
referred to. Diseases added to those mentioned in the Madhavanidana are bhasmaka 
(24 2 .l-2), kuranda (55.2), bradhna (56.1), and snayuka (67.1). 

The verses on nidana are in many cases few in number or, in rare cases, even 
absent. 463 The majority have been borrowed from the Madhavanidana , either referred 
to by name or not; 464 a minority are from other sources, some of which mentioned by 
name 465 The verses on therapy are arranged in such a way that the rasayogas follow 
upon ayurvedic prescriptions. Religious therapy and magic are also represented, 
especially in the chapters on masurika (67), sutikaroga (75), and balaroga (77). 

The YogataranginTis a compilatory work 466 that quotes a large number of sources. 
Nevertheless, as already indicated, numerous stanzas remain anonymous. 

The sources of the YogatarahginT, as found in edition a, are: Alamkara (44. 
I), 467 Arogyadarpana (20.59-60, 113-114 and 123), 468 AsvinTkumarasamhita (71. 
55-56), 469 Bauddhasarvasva (17.62-69 and 79-84; 29.13-16; 64.6), 470 Bhalluka 
(19.35-72), 471 Cakradatta 472 (20.1-4 and 11; 60.45-46; 75.4; 80.65-66), Caraka 
(27.15; 49.6-11), CarpatT 473 (79.21), Cikitsa (21.24-25; 22.12; 23.44-46; 27.9-11; 
70.3-4 and 11; 80.15), 474 CikitsadTpa (29.4), 475 (TIsata’s) Cikitsakaiika (20.63; 
21.15; 23.27-28), 476 Dhanvantari (24 2 .5-13), 477 HarTta (27.33-36), Kalika (71.15, 
25 and 63; 79.16), 478 Krsnatreya (2.30-31; 70.15-16; 71.31), 479 Lolimbaraja (28. 
28), 480 Madanapala 481 (20.18-20), Manthanabhairava (24.44-53), 482 Matimukura 
(71.44 and 49), Nagarjuna (14.13), NarayanTya (29.2), 483 pascatyadesagatayogin 
(20.36-37), Rajamartanda (244.8-9; 26.30; 34.5-6; 50.8; 57.19-21; 69.19; 71.26 
and 32; 75.34; 76.3; 77.8 and 18; 79.8; 80.110), Rasadavpana (3.12), 484 Rasama- 
hjarl ( 80.79-84), 485 Rasaratnapradlpa (17.74-77; 23.52-53; 244.13-14 ; 25.1 and 
29-31; 27.76-78; 28.21-25; 29.12; 32.8-11; 34.9; 38.23; 39.8-10; 41.1-2; 47.5; 
50.1 and 11; 51.29; 64.13-14; 71.3; 80.79-84), 486 Rasarnava (24.35-43 and 54- 
59; 27.49-53), Rasasindhu (24 2 .14-16), Rasendracintamani (24 3 .1—3 and 21-24; 
26.42-45; 41.39-40), Rasendrasamhita (24 3 .17-20), Rugviniscaya (24 4 .1; 35.1; 
37.1; 38.1-2; 50.2; 52.1-2; 60.1), Samgraha 481 (44.11-14), Sarasamgraha (20.75, 
85, 92, 157-158; 25.10-13; 27.54-57 and 72-75; 28.31-32; 30.6-10; 33.3; 34.7-8; 
40.12-22; 41.24-25; 48.11-18; 51.19-21; 71.33 and64-65; 81.1-14), 488 Sarngadhara 
(20.48, 52, 57-58, 95, 111-112, 192-193; 27.42-48; 28.16-17; 30.2; 40.100-111 
and 123-129; 41.16-20 and 33-38), 489 Sarvasamgraha 490 (25.4), Saugatasimha, 491 
Sivagama (14.2), Susruta (23.7; 27.4-5; 29.3; 33.2; 50.4), Vagbhata (75.3 and 

57- 62), Vaidyadarpana 492 (71.54), Vaidyalamkara (69.21—25), 493 Vasantaraja 494 (17. 

58- 61; 495 29.17), Vlrasimhavaloka 496 (24>*. 13-17; 497 25.21; 498 34.1; 35.2-8; 38. 
20-21; 39.4-5), Vrnda (20.29-32, 41, 45, 49, 62, 71, 74, 93-94, 103-106, 118, 
176-177; 21.22-23 and 43; 22.7, 11, 22-23; 23.38-41; 24'. 19-22; 244.12; 25.2-3, 
7-9, 27; 26.2-6; 28.11-15; 29.8-11; 30.1; 31.3-4; 33.5-7; 34.2-4; 38.22; 39.2-3; 
40.26-28; 41.3, 5-6, 7-15,32; 42.9 and 10-16; 43.1 and 6-11; 44.7-10; 45.5-6; 47.4; 
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48.10; 51.3 and 5-9; 53.1; 58.8; 62.26; 69.16; 77.40-41; 79.11; 80.10 and 32-36), 
Yogaratna 499 (33.4), YogaratnapradTpa 500 (71.62), YogaratnavalT (20.81-82; 21.42; 
22.26-27; 23.49; 24.23; 25.27; 26.13-16; 28.26-27; 39.6-7; 40.2-4; 41.22-23 and 
26-31; 42.17-25; 64.7-8, 15-19, 25-26; 69.15; 70.14; 71.18-24 and 46-48; 72.5-6), 
Yogasara (25.14 and 15-18), and Yogasata (20.40, 46-47, 65, 115; 244.2; 27.12-14; 
50.9; 51.4). 

The Hindi commentator of ed. a adds: Atreya (8.31-40), Brhadatreya (8.31-40), 
Goraksa (3.18), Rasacintamani (17.22-26), Rudratantra (15.4-10), VrddhaharTta (12. 
1-10), Vrddhasaunaka (3.22), Yamalagrantha (16.1-7), and Yogaparijata (8.55-58). 
Ed. b 501 adds: Brhadatreya (8.31-40), Prayogaparijata (8.49-54), 502 Rudratantra (15. 
4-10), 503 Tlsatacarya (1.42-54), Vrddhaharlta (12.1-10), 504 and Yamala (16.1-7). 505 
A. Rahman 506 adds Goraksamata and Rasamarga. The NCC mentions the PTyusasagara 
as a work quoted in the YogatarahginT . 507 

Some of the sources of the Yogatarahginl are not referred to in the Brhadyogatara- 
hginT. This need not imply that these sources were not employed in compiling the Br- 
hadyogatarahginTbecause both texts contain a large number of unidentified verses. Part 
of these can be identified by comparing the YogatarahginT with the Brhadyogatara- 
hgini. 508 This enables us to determine at least two more sources of the Yogatarahgi¬ 
nT: Bhadrasaunaka and Goraksamata. 509 A comparison of both works also shows that 
there are very numerous variants in the readings of essentially the same verses. 

The YogatarahginT is one of the sources of the Bhesajasanihita , Dattarama’s Br- 
hadrasarajasundara , Devasimha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgraha, Madhava’s Ayu¬ 
rvedaprakasa, Pratapasimha’s Amrtasagara , Rangajyotirvid’s Vicarasudhakara, Visva- 
natha DvivedT’s Rasendrasambhava, and the Rasoddharatantra. 

The YogatarahginTis quoted in Hanumatprasada’s commentary on the Siddhabhai- 
sajyamahjfisa, Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Niranjanaprasada 
Gupta’s Piradasainhita , the Rasatattvavivecana, Sama’s SarasamgrahatarahginT, 
Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Vidyapati’s Vaidyarahasya, 
and the Yogaratnakara. The LaghuyogatarahginT (i.e., the YogatarahginT) is quoted in 
Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa and the Rasayanasamgraha. 510 

Chapter three (3.25-27) informs us of the discount on fresh or prepared drugs available 
to vaidyas; this discount, called dhanvantarabhaga or rudrabhaga, was one-eleventh 
with respect to fresh drugs and 12.5 to 50 percent of the cost of prepared medicines. 511 
Homage has to be paid to Vighnesa, Ksetrapala and Batuka before starting the pro¬ 
cess of snehapaka (4.21-22). 5,2 A form of sudation called vrlhijanyasveda has been 
added to the usual series (5.29). 513 Among the ways of examining a patient the unusual 
process of vastraparlksa is described (13.1-4). 5u The examination of one’s shadow 
(chayapurusa) is described among the forms of parlksa (14.1—ll); 515 it provides in¬ 
formation on the chances of recovery or the time span left to a patient until his death; 
the verses on this subject are from the Sivagama. Syphilis, although not separately de¬ 
scribed, is referred to at least once as phiraiiga (17.69). The preparation of rasakarpu- 
ra, often used as a specific against syphilis, is described (17.62-69), quoted from the 
Bauddhasarvnsva. 516 The symptoms of one series of thirteen samnipata fevers 517 are 
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described, followed by abhinyasa fever (19.36-72 and 78-79); the members of the se¬ 
ries are viddha, 518 bhalla, 519 sarkara, visphuraka, 520 slghrakarin, 521 phamphanaka, 522 
karnamula, 523 karkataka, 524 sammohaka, 525 samgrama, 526 krakaca, 527 pakala, and ku- 
tapakala; 528 the therapy of these fevers is not dealt with. A particular rasayoga (asvaka- 
ncuklrasa: 20.36-37) is said to derive from a yogin who came from a western country 
(pascatyadesagatayogin). 529 The way of preparing a mineral acid or mixture of min¬ 
eral acids (sahkhadrava) is described (24 1 .29-34). 530 The disease called bhasmaka is 
mentioned (24 2 .l-2). 531 Parinamasula is said to be of eight types in a verse quoted 
from the Alamkara (44.1). 532 The disease called kuranda is mentioned (55.2). 533 The 
disease called bradhna is dealt with in a separate chapter (56). 534 The disease called 
snayuka (67.1-4) 535 is described in the same chapter as masurika. The verses on ma¬ 
surika mention in passing the type called kodravaka (67.9), 536 as well as the appease¬ 
ment of the goddesses STtala and Candl as therapeutic measures in cases of masurika 
(67.10-11). 537 Anticonceptive (75.8-15) and abortifacient measures (75.16-19) are 
described. 538 The balagrahas, taking possession of a child on the first, second, etc., day, 
in the first, second, etc., month or year of its life, are called Nanda, Sunanda, Putana, 
Manditika, 539 Putana, SakunT, SuskarevatT, Aryaka, Sutika, Nirrti, 540 Pilipindika, 541 
and Kamuka (77 2 .1-12). 542 Noteworthy medicinal substances repeatedly prescribed 
by Trimalla are ahiphena (opium), bhanga (Cannabis) and mastagl; other interesting 
names of drugs are candrasura (62.30), kulinjana (62.28), and patlra (64.6). 543 

(2) The BrhadyogataranginT 544 is much longer than the YogataranginT and consists 
of about 10,000 verses, arranged in 148 chapters (taranga). It is in many respects an 
expanded version of the YogataranginT, but it not only adds to the text of the latter. 
Many instances can be found of sequences of verses replaced by material from a 
different source, 545 and, less frequently, verses incorporated in the YogataranginT are 
omitted altogether from the Brhadyogatarahginl 546 Stanzas occurring in both texts 
often show variant readings. The BrhadyogataranginT contains some prose 547 and a 
number of glosses. 548 

The verses on therapy are arranged in the same way as in the YogataranginT ; a- 
yurvedic prescriptions precede the rasayogas. Religious therapy and magic, such as 
mantras and yantras, are especially represented in the chapters on masurika (126), mu- 
dhagarbha (140), balaroga (144), and visa (145). 

The BrhadyogataranginT differs from the Yogatarahgim in many respects. A chap¬ 
ter on embryology and anatomy is added (2). The chapter on weights and measures 
gives at the end a verse from Matimukura. Chapter four, identical with chapter three 
of the YogataranginT , refers to a number of sources. Chapter five, on snehapana, 
longer than the corresponding chapter of the YogataranginT , mentions some sources 
(Sarrigadhara, Caraka, Yogarat naval!, Vaidyalamkara, and Matimukura). Chapters 
six to twelve resemble chapters five to eleven of the YogataranginT , but some are 
somewhat longer. Chapters thirteen and fourteen are additions, concerned with the 
royal kitchen. Chapter fifteen, on the regimen during the seasons, differs from the 
corresponding chapter (81) at the very end of the YogataranginT', the descriptions of the 
seasons do not tally and their order is dissimilar. 549 Chapter sixteen, on prepared foods 
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(siddhanna), 550 is an addition again, as well as chapters seventeen on dinacarya, eigh¬ 
teen on ratricarya, and nineteen on rasa, vlrya, vipaka, and prabhava. Chapters twenty 
to thirty-seven form a nighantu, not found in the YogatarahginT: ; they contain, usually 
without describing a drug and giving its synonyms, 551 enumerations of the medicinal 
properties of numerous articles of food and drugs; the subjects of these chapters are: 
dugdha, dadhi, takra, navanlta, ghrta, taila, madya, iksu, madhu, salyadi, phala, saka, 
manisa, harltakyadi, vatadi, sunthyadi, and karpuradi. Chapters added are thirty-eight 
on definitions of actions of drugs (pacanadi), 552 thirty-nine on incompatible articles 
of food (viruddhahara), and forty on eighteen groups of drugs (rasnadigana). Chapters 
forty-one to forty-three on rasasastra (alchemy) are much more elaborate than the 
corresponding chapter (17) of the YogatarahginT. The seven kancukas of mercury and 
the disorders caused by them are described according to the Bauddhasarvasva; their 
names are mrd, pasana, jala, kali, kapalika, syama, and kapalika (42.13-15ab). 553 
The twenty samskaras of mercury, as mentioned in the Sivagama, are enumerated 
(42.18): patasarana, 554 sarpmardana, murchana, utthapana, sveda, 555 patana, bodhana, 
niyamana, dlpana, mukhakarana, jarana, savida, mana, garbhadruti, ranjana, vedhana, 
bahirdruti, sarana, kramana, andmarana. The uparasas listed are (43.1-2): gandhaka, 
vajra, vaikranta, sindura, bola, 556 gairika, samudraphena, khatikadvaya, 557 sambuka, 
tarksyaja, kaslsa, kantapasana, varatl, sukti, hingula, kankustha, 558 sahkha, bhunaga, 
tahkana, 55 ^ and silajatu. Four minor gems are enumerated: mukta, vidruma, sankha 
and rajavarta (43.82). Chapter forty-four on aristajnana is for its larger part an addition, 
consisting of quotations from the Yupasagara and Rasamanjan\ it also deals with the 
prognosis by means of one’s shadow (chayapurusa), in the same words as in chapter 
fourteen of the Yogataranginl Chapters forty-five to fifty-three are about the various 
forms of parlksa, as chapters twelve to sixteen of the YogatarahginT are; the subjects 
are partly differently and more elaborately described than in the YogatarahginT ; 
vastraparlksa is omitted, but, on the other hand, varna- and svaraparlksa have been 
added. Chapter fifty-four, on some aristas, is an addition. The same applies to chapter 
fifty-five on the most auspicious times for collecting drugs and about the parts of 
the day, etc., on which a drug should be given to patients suffering from particular 
diseases; dosages are also mentioned. Chapter fifty-six, also added, is concerned with 
the signs indicating an increase or decrease of the dosas, dhatus, and malas. 

Chapters 57-145 are about diseases and their treatment. Chapter 146 describes 
combinations of articles of food which are regarded as incompatible (viruddhaha¬ 
ra). 560 Chapter 147 deals with vajlkarana, and the last chapter, 148, enumerates the 
main drugs employed in each of the diseases mentioned. 

Chapters 57-145 usually begin with reproducing the corresponding chapter of the 
Madhavanidana , to which sometimes verses are added , 2,61 while in rare cases verses 
found in the Madhavanidana are replaced by other ones. 562 The BrhadyogatarahginT 
mentions, more often than the Madhavanidana, the complications (upadrava) of a 
particular disease; 563 the therapy of these complications is sometimes separately 
described. 564 

When compared with the YogatarahginT , many differences strike the eye. The de¬ 
scription of two series of thirteen samnipata fevers; the members of the first series 
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(57.55-67) bear, one fever excepted (vyalakrti replaces karnamula of the Yogatara- 
hginT ), the same names as those found in the YogataranginT, but their order slightly 
differs; more important, however, is that the descriptions, quoted from the PTyusasa- 
gara , bear no resemblance at all to those occurring in the YogataranginT and are not 
found in any other text known to me; the treatment of this series of fevers is not dealt 
with. The second series (55.76-88) consists of samdhiga, antaka, rugdaha, cittabhrama, 
karnaka, kanthakubja, sltariga, tandrika, pralapaka, raktasthlvin, bhugnanetra, abhinya- 
sa, and jihvaka; the descriptions of these fevers are, antaka excepted, identical with 
those of Sariigadhara’s TrisatT: ; 565 Trimalla’s description of antaka is not found in any 
other text; the verses on the treatment of these fevers (59.69-155) are borrowed from 
Sarrigadhara’s TrisatT again. 566 The addition of a chapter onjvaratisara (65). 567 The de¬ 
scription of dandalasaka (71.20). 568 A description of bhasmaka (71.24-25) that is dif¬ 
ferent from that of the YogataranginT. 569 The description of suptavata under the name 
of tvaksunyata (90.267cd-268). 570 A separate chapter on urustambha (92). A separate 
chapter on the treatment of anaha (97). The verse on kuranda of the YogatarahginT(55. 
2) is absent, but the same disease (kuranda, koranda) is referred to in the verses on the 
therapy of vrddhi (107.36 and 38). The definition of bradhna (107.13) 571 differs from 
that found in the YogataranginT (56.1); it is also called vardhma (107.46-47). The de¬ 
scription of stanavidradhi (110.28-29). 572 The description, in prose, of agnidagdhavra- 
na (113). The description of a daruna type of upadamsa, occurring in both men and 
women (117.8cd-9). The description of the aetiology, symptoms and treatment of a 
venereal disease called rativrana, 573 and of the intoxication brought about by the abuse 
of mercurial preparations (sutadosa) (118). 574 A separate chapter on snayuka (124). 
The addition of an adhikara on sltala to the chapter on masurika (126.78-105); this ad- 
hikaraalso contains the well-known hymn to STtala from the KasTkhanda of the Skan- 
dapurarta. The number of chapters on gynaecology and obstetrics (133-143) is much 
larger than in the YogataranginT. The addition of a chapter onsomaroga and mutratisa- 
ra (135). 575 The addition of a chapter on strldvesa (136), taken from Nagarjuna’s Yo- 
gasara. 516 The addition of a chapter on yonikanda (138). The addition of a chapter on 
makkalla (141). 577 The insertion of the putanavidhana from Ravana’s Kaumaratantra 
in the chapter on children’s diseases (144). 

Chapters sixteen and twenty to thirty-seven, which form a nighantu, incorporated 
in the BrhadyogataranginT , are based on the Madanapalanighantu. Trimalla quotes 
Madapanapala’s verses on the properties of medicinal substances and articles of food, 
mostly omitting to enumerate their synonyms. The order of Madanapala’s chapters 
has been changed by Trimalla; some substances are absent, 578 while other ones were 
added by him. 579 In rare cases a verse differs completely from the corresponding 
one in the Madanapalanighantu . 58 ° Worthy of note is Trimalla’s distinction of adhakl 
(30.30) and tuvarl (30.44ab), 581 garjara (32.69) and grhjana (32.80cd-81ab). 582 Some 
names do not agree with those occurring in the Madanapalanighantu , 583 Vernacular 
names are also mentioned. 584 Chapter sixteen, which belongs to the nighantu of 
the BrhadyogataranginT, has, at least for its major part, not been borrowed from the 
Madanapalanighantu, although it shares a number of verses with it. 585 

A few medicinal substances, prescribed in the BrhadyogataranginT, are absent from 
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thenighantu chapters, e.g., akalla (118.21), akarakarabha (117.32), dv!pottharasna(91. 
86), 586 postaka (118.7), sankhopala (117.37), and sivalihgl (139.18). Chapter forty-one 
does not mention zinc (yasada) among the metals. 

The Brhadyogatarangini refers to and quotes from the following authorities 
and sources: Agama (42.228-233), 587 Arogyadarpana (59.35-36 and 219-220), 
Asvineya (84.31-41), 588 Bauddhasarvasva (42.13-15ab; 79.33-36; 90.232-234), 
Bhadrasaunaka (4.21 ef-26ab), 589 Bharadvaja (139.28-37), 590 Bhavaprakasa (131. 
183-185), 591 Bheda (32.30ab), 592 Bhoja (18.30-3lab and 33ab; 116.5-11), 593 
Brhadatreya (9.34cd-44), 594 Caraka (5.26-36ab; 58.16; 76.76; 101.33-39ab; 106. 
74-75; 129.37-38), Cikitsa (69.29-31), (Tisata’s) Cikitsakalika (59.39; 76.55-58), 
Goraksamata (4.11cd-18ab and 19cd-21cd; 42.12), Goraksanatha (81.28-30), 
Govindapadah (42.126), 595 Harlta (1.11; 13.36), Jaijjata (106.74-75), 596 Krsnatreya 
(3.31-34ab; 9.66cd-27ab), Madhava (120.284-286), 597 Manthanabhairava (71.39- 
48), Matimukura(3.33cd-34ab;5.39cd-40ab), Nagarjuna, 598 Nalapaka (16.5-7 ab), 599 
Narayamya (79.17-22), Nighanta (gloss ad 108.46), 600 Nityanatha (147.236-240), 601 
Piyusasagara 602 (41.92ab), 603 Pradipa (79.24), 604 Prayogaparijata (9.62-65), 605 
Rajainartanda (73.19-32; 75.37; 131.136 and 139; 147.452-454), Rasacintamani 
(42.180-184), 606 Rasamanjan (41.37cd-38ab and 42-49; 44.25-29 and 30-40; 
48.4-7), Rasamrta (122.51cd-54), 607 RasarajalaksmI (42.245-250), 608 Rasaratnakava 
(118.15-22 or 18cd-22), 609 Rasaratnapradlpa 6[0 (8.47-48; 59.320-321 and 326-328; 
74.58-60; 76.128-130; 79.32; 88.87cdef; 94.77-78), Rasarnava (41.96-99ab; 42.3- 
8ab; 71.121-126; 76.117-121), Rasasindhu (60.41-49), Rasendracintamani (42.17, 
64-66, 71cd-74ab, 85-89; 59.31-34ab; 60.1-11; 71.149-152 and 157-160ab; 75. 
104-106; 77.42-47ab), Rasendrasamhita (71.153-156), Ratnapradipa (73.36-40), 611 
Ravana’s Kaumaratantra (144.81-104), 612 Rugviniscaya (75.2-l0ab), Sarasamgraha 
(5.19-25(7); 8.46; 59.67 and 305-306; 76.122-124; 147.211-215), Sarhgadhara 
(3.27cd-30; 4.1-llab; 5.1-18; 8.45; 12.21cd-24; 47.30-41; 49.4-8; 59.19 and 28- 
29ab; 77.47cd-52ab; 91.73-79), SiddhalaksmTsvaratantra (42.91-99), 613 Siddhamata 
(42.10-llab), 614 Sivagama (42,15cd-16, 18, 68-7lab, and 251-255), Sudhasagara 
(50.3-5ab), 615 Susruta (2 139cd-192ab; 13.36; 56.69cd-75; 58.17; 76.27-37; 79.23; 
129.37-38), Tisata (1.49-60b; 145.80-85), 616 Vagbhata (1.12-48; 2.197cd-200 
and 202-203; 44.1-6; 56.10-14; 58.58-60; 90; 128.105-108ab), Vaidyalainkara 
(4.18cd-19ab and 26cd-32; 5.38cd-39ab), Vaidyavilasa (107.28cd-33), 617 Vasanta- 
raja (79.37-38; 147.419-425), Vasisthasamhita (2.50cd), 618 Videha (13.28cd-32ab; 
58.71; 131.171-174ab), 619 Vrddhasusruta (20.53-55), 620 Vrddhavagbhata (58.54 
and 69-70), 621 Vrnda (59.17, 21-23ab, 38, 48-52, 201-204, 334-337; 79.25-31; 
88.72; 95.50-54ab; 147.216-222), Yogavatnavali (5.36cd-38ab; 6.1-30; 59.62-63; 
78.88cd-90ab; 122.44-45 and46-51 ab), Yogasara (136.1;' 622 147.167-170), Yogasata 
(59.16 and 40-41; 73.17-18; 103.74-76), and Yupasagara (44.7-24). 623 To this list 
have to be added, according to P.V. Sharma, 624 the Bhesajatantra and Gaurlmata. 

The Brhadyogatarangini is quoted in the Ayurvediya Khanijavijhana, Bhesajasain- 
hita , Brhannighanturatnakara , Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasainuccaya, the 
Paradasamhita, Rasoddharatantra , Rasayogasagara and Rasatattvavivecana. It is one 
of the sources of Harisaranananda’s Kupipakvarasanirmanavijhana. 
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(3) The Vaidyacandrodaya 625 is a treatise on nidana 626 in 340 skillf ully composed stan¬ 
zas, arranged in eighty-two chapters (avaloka). The verses are in sragdhari metre, those 
of the final chapter excepted, which are slokas. 

The first chapter is of an introductory character. Chapters two to seventeen are con¬ 
cerned with the messenger who is sent to the physician (duta; 2), omina (sakuna; 3), 
embryology and anatomy (sarlra; 4), signs foreboding death (kalabodha; 5), the exam¬ 
ination of the urine (mutraparlksa) by means of a drop of oil (tailabindu; 6), the ex¬ 
amination of the stools (malapanksa; 7), the examination of the eyes (drstiparlksa; 8), 
the examination of the pulse (nadlparlksa; 9), the characteristics of incurability (asa- 
dhya; 10), the examination of the complexion (varna) and voice (svara) of a patient 
(11), the characteristics of diseases suitable to palliative treatment (yapya) and of cur¬ 
able (sadhya) diseases (12), the causes of excitement of vata, pitta, kapha, and all three 
dosas simultaneously (13-16), and nidanapancaka, i.e., hetu, pragrupa, rupa, upasaya 
and samprapti (17). 

Chapters eighteen to eighty-one deal with the nidana of the various diseases. Tri- 
malla states 627 that he adopted the order of the diseases established by Madhava. In 
spite of this statement the arrangement of the Vaidyacandrodaya shows some minor 
divergences: the addition of chapters on pittaroga (41) and kapharoga (42) after the 
chapter on vataroga; the addition of a chapter on pidika (43); a different order of the 
chapters on sopha, sllpada and kuranda 628 (57), vranasotha (58), sadyovrana, bhagna 
and nadlvrana (59), bhagandara (60), galaganda, gandamala, apacl, granthi and arbuda 
(61), and vidradhi (62); the omission of a chapter on visphota, and the omission of 
chapters on stanaroga and stanyadusti. Other differences are: the addition of bhasmaka 
in the chapter on agniroga (22); the addition of dandajlrna (verse 110) to the types of 
ajirna mentioned by Madhava; the comparison of the eight major diseases with a king, 
surrounded by his courtiers (verse 131); the enumeration of the eighty vata diseases. 

The last chapter consists of an enumeration of all the diseases dealt with in the trea¬ 
tise. 

(4) The SataslokJ 629 is a work on the medicinal properties and uses of articles of food 
and some other substances of daily use. Its style is that of a medical kavya; its 101 
verses are mostly composed in long metres, while the sloka is completely absent. 630 
Various alamkaras are employed by Trimalla. 631 

The substances dealt with are divided into fifteen groups (varga): 632 (1) water (jala; 
3-10), 633 (2) milk and dairy produce (dugdha; 11-22), 634 (3) grain and pulse (dha- 
nya; 22-26), (4) meat (mamsa; 27-38), (5) vegetables (saka; 39-49), (6) the sugar¬ 
cane and its products (iksu; 50-51), (7) honey (madhu; 52), (8) oils (taila; 53-55), (9) 
fruits (phala; 56-67), (10) spices and condiments (sunthyadi; 68-73), (11) prepared 
dishes (krtanna; 74-89), (12) fermented liquids (madya; 91), (13) abhyaiigadi (sub¬ 
stances used for massage and bathing; 92), (14) tambGladi (93-95), (15) inorganic sub¬ 
stances (suvarnadi; 96-100). 635 

Some interesting prepared foods (krtanna) described by Trimalla are jalavalaya 
(85) 636 (i.e., jalebl) and puspavatl (81). 637 
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Commentaries on the SataslokI were written by Krsnadattamisra, Balabhadra, 638 RG- 
pacandra, 639 and Gopala. 640 A Trimallatlka , probably a commentary on the Sataslokt , 
is quoted in the Tambulamanjari. 

Interesting features of Krsnadatta’s commentary, called Dravyadlpika , are: godhuma 
is of three types: mahagodhuma, madhull and nandlmukhl; mudga is of two types: 
ksetramudga and vanamudga; masGra is of two types: a black type called masGra, and 
a pale type called mangalya; kalaya is of two types: triputa and vartula; Sana is of two 
types: Sana and patasana; kodrava is of two types: kodravaand vanakodrava, also called 
uddalaka 641 or yavanala; syamaka is of three types: toya-, ustra-, and hastisyamaka. 642 

Krsnadattasometimes tries to reconcile conflicting statements found in earlier trea¬ 
tises by tortuous arguments, while in other cases he decides in favour of one of the early 
authorities. 643 

Krsnadatta gives ample proof that he was well versed in grammar. 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to by him are: Abhidhanacudamani , 
Agnivesasastra, Amara, Arunadatta, Bhavamisra, Brahmadeva, Cakrapani, Caraka, 
Dalhana, Dhanvantarinighantu , Gayadasa, HarIta,Hemadri, Jaijjata, Kaiyadeva, Klia- 
ranadi, Locana, 644 Madhavakara(’s Dravyaguna), MedinT, Mitaksara , Muni, Nairukta , 
Nighantu , Sabdarnava , Samgraba, Samgrababodha , 645 Sarasamgraba , Siddbamantra- 
prakasa , Si'rnha, Susruta, Trikandasesa, TrisatltJka , Trivikrama, Vagbhata, VagbbafT- 
yasaingrahabodha, 646 Vapyacandra, and Vyadi. 647 

Krsnadattamisra was the son of Sivadattamisra, the author of the Sivakosa. He was 
born in KasT, but settled probably in the Panjab. 648 His commentary may have been 
composed around A.D. 1700. 

The author 

Trimalla(bhatta), 649 a brahmana, 650 was the eldest of the three sons of Vallabha, 651 
a specialist in Vedic studies, and a grandson of Sihgannabhatta, 652 who lived in Ka- 
sl. The latter was a famous man, honoured by kings, a devotee of Siva, of a family 
of Apastambas surnamed Aravella, 653 and coming originally from KodapallT 654 in the 
Telugu country. 655 

Trimalla wrote his works in Tripurantakanagara. 656 He sometimes refers to his 
guru, without mentioning his name. 657 Trimalla’s son Samkarabhatta was the author 
of the Rasapradlpa. 658 

Date 

Trimalla’s chronological position has been a matter of controversy. Some authors as¬ 
sign him to the period between A.D. 1382/83 and 1498/99. 659 This dating, proposed 
for the first time by H.D. Velankar, 660 is based on the quotations from the Virasiniba- 
valoka 661 in the Yogatarangim and the date of completion of a MS of Trimalla’s Sata- 
sloki, described by Rajendralal Mitra 662 Atrideva 663 was of the opinion that Trimalla 
lived in the period between the Sarngadharasambita and Bhavamisra’s Bhavaprakasa , 
because the former is quoted, and because the term phirangaroga, appearing for the first 
time in the Bhavaprakasa, is not yet employed by him. 664 On the latter point Atrideva 
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is wrong, which invalidates his conclusion thatTrimalla composed his works in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. B. Tripath! 665 has advanced the view that Trimalla 
is somewhat later than Lolimbaraja, who is quoted by him. Bhagvat Sinh Jee’s date 
of composition 666 of the YogataranginI , A.D. 1751, is much too latesincethe work is 
quoted in Vidyapati’s Vaidyaiahasya. 

P.V. Sharma has brought forward that Trimalla must have flourished in the mid¬ 
dle of the seventeenth century, 667 because Bhavamisra and Lolimbaraja are quoted by 
him, and the Yogaratnakara, dating in his opinion from the last part of the seventeenth 
century, quotes the YogataranginI. 

There is much in favour of this view, which implies that the dating of the Calcutta 
MS of the SataslokI must be regarded as untrustworthy. 

P. Hymavathi is convinced that Trimalla belonged to the second half of the six¬ 
teenth century; his arguments are that Trimalla quotes the Bhavaprakasa, while the 
Yogaratnakara is acquainted with Trimalla’s works. 668 As a corroborative piece of ev¬ 
idence, he refers to a grant of land to Trimalla’s brother Rama, made in A.D. 1580. 669 

Some early MSS of works by Trimalla were completed in 1646/47, 670 1658, 671 
1663/64, 672 and 1668/69. 673 The lower limitof the period ofTrimalla’s literary activity, 
provided by these dates, is confirmed by quotations from Trimalla and his Yogatara- 
hginl'm Vidyapati’s Vaidyarahasya , dating from A.D. 1697/98. 674 The upper limit must 
be about A.D. 1600, since Bhavamisra and Lolimbaraja are quoted by Trimalla. It can 
therefore be concluded that Trimalla flourished in the first half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. 

As pointed out by S.L. Katre, 675 the edited text of the Brhadyogatarahginl probably 
contains some material added to its original version, because Raghunatha’s Vaidyavila- 
sa, composed towards the end of the seventeenth century, is quoted in it. 

Vamsldhara 

Vamsldhara, 676 father of Vidyapati, 677 who composed the Vaidyarahasya , wrote the 
Vaidyakutuhala 678 and Vaidyamanotsava 679 Since Vidyapati composed his work to¬ 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, Vamsldhara can be assigned to the third 
quarter of that century. 


Vidyapati 

Vidyapati was the author of the Cikitsahjana and a therapeutic treatise with the title 
Vaidyarahasya. 

T he Cikitsahjana 689 

The treatise consists of a collection of prescriptions and comprises 267 verses. 681 It 
opens with a maiigala addressed to Arjuna, followed by two introductory verses. The 
author states in the second introductory verse that his work contains prescriptions from 
both prakrta 682 and ancient physicians, as well as some tested by himself. The prescrip¬ 
tions are preceded by verses on the examination of the pulse (7-16) and urine (17-18), 
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on incurable disorders (19), and on the alleviation of excited dosas (20-23). 

The remaining part of the work deals with the treatment of a number of diseases 
which are inconveniently arranged, although Vidyapati follows broadly Madhava’s or¬ 
der in his other treatise, the Vaidyarahasya. Some disorders are not dealt with at all, for 
example raktapitta, vatarakta, upadamsa, sukadosa, visarpa, and visa. Also absent are 
somaroga, sltala and phirahga, which are mentioned in the Vaidyarahasya ; snayuka, 
however, is present (182). 

The prescriptions are mainly of the classical types, with a preference for those 
called kvatha, curna and lepa; some rasayogas are prescribed for the treatment of 
fevers. 

The materia medica presents almost no particularities. 

The last verse refers to the author’s indebtedness to-Nayanasukha’s Manomahotsa- 
va. 683 

Vidyapati included in his treatise a prescription against luta (167). 684 A magical square 
(yantra), called sattrimsaka, is mentioned (228), which, drawn on a piece of birch bark 
and tied to the head, relieves headaches. 685 The verses on women’s diseases (233-251) 
are for the greater part devoted to subjects such as promoting fertility, preventing abor¬ 
tion, tightening the vagina, and increasing the firmness of the breasts, but some dis¬ 
eases, for example fluor albus and mastitis are also dealt with. The verses on disorders 
of the male (punistvaroga; 252-266) contain measures to increase the size of the male 
member, promote potency, delay ejaculation, and remove a disagreeable smell. One 
of the prescriptions for enlarging the penis (252) says that particular pills should be 
soaked in the patient’s own urine before daubing his penis with the substance. 

Noteworthy medicinal substances mentioned are kuhela (245) and mlecchajava- 
nika (259). 686 

The Vaidyarahasya 687 

The treatise consists of about 1,900 verses, arranged in more than seventy chapters. 
The order of the diseases is broadly the same as in the Madhavanidana , apart from 
a number of additions: jvaratisara, raktatisara, pllhan, yakrdroga, karsya, agnidagdha, 
snayuka, phirarigavata, rasayana, and vajlkarana; bradhma (andavrddhi 18), somaroga 
(strlroga 18 and 23) and sltalajvara (masurika 9) are also mentioned without a separate 
chapter being devoted to these disorders. Some contraceptive and abortifacient formu¬ 
lae are found in the chapter on disorders during pregnancy (garbhavatlcikitsa 31-35). 
Prodromes, symptoms, etc., are rarely enumerated; exceptions are e.g., aupatyakajvara 
(jvara 145-146), ama- and pakvatisara (atisara 4-5). Usually, mention is made of what 
is wholesome (pathya) and unwholesome (apathya) in a particular disease. 

Vidyapati’s therapeutics, which he calls sampradayacikitsita (jvara 230), is of a 
mixed type, which employs both ayurvedic prescriptions and rasayogas; the latter are 
not dealt with separately but they occur scattered among the former. The ayurvedic 
preparations are for the greater part of the traditional types (kvatha, curna, ghrta, taila, 
etc.), but a number of pakas is also described. 688 Religious and magical elements are 
infrequent. 689 Opium, Cannabis, akarakarabha,jayapala, and majuphala are repeatedly 
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prescribed. 

Sources mentioned are: Bhavaprakasa (kustha 8 and 21; gandamala 17), Caraka 
(vatavyadhi 91), Gopala 690 (phiranga 10), Lolimbaraja 691 (agnimandya 19), Sa- 
rngadhara (vatavyadhi 91), Trimalla (andavrddhi 20), and YogatarahginI (sllpada 5; 
gandamala 18). 

Vidyapati’s Vaidyarahasya is quoted in the Brhadrasarajasundara and Rasayogasa- 
gara. A Vaidyarahasya was one of the major sources of the Amrtasagara. 

Interesting names of disorders are: aupatyakajvara (jvara 145-146), 692 dohadodbhu- 
tanirnamika (balaroga 24), durjaladosaja jvara (jvara 187cd-188ab), janmasula (su- 
la 16), jaratpitta (sula 36), kulaka (vatavyadhi 90), nasabhaiiga (phiraiiga 38), nirna- 
ma (bahya and abhyantaraga; balaroga 24), nirnamika (balaroga 22), sltalajanita pu- 
spa (netraroga 68), sunyata (kustha 48), vranagranthi (i.e., keloid; agnidagdha 8), and 
varahadasanahvaya (ksudraroga 16). 693 

Noteworthy names of vegetable substances are: alabukhara (jvara 210), the gum of 
the babbula tree (prameha 17), candrasura (hikka 7; vatavyadhi 52), daruclnl (prameha 
12), gandagopalika (gandamala 5), hauhavera (strlroga 20), kahell(strlroga 19), kuhu 
(prameha 23), mal(garbhavat!41), mihandika (vranasotha 40), pikakhya (garbhavatl 
43), 694 revacclnl (prameha 19), sikharl (kustha 52), 695 and svetasnuhl (agnimandya 
49). 

Other medicinal substances of interest are the flesh of an animal called cikhuri- 
(andavrddhi 20), 696 gurjaradesajatayavaksara (balaroga 22), gajavell (a kind of iron; 
netraroga 55), mleksaksara (bhagandara 11), muradasankha (phiranga 5; ksudraroga 
7; siroroga41), murdasankhaka (vranasotha 38), nrmadhusamuttha (bhagna 9), sabuna 
(siroroga 40), 697 and soraka (phiranga 5). 

Some of the recipes contain vernacular names of medicinal substances such as 
avara (siroroga 42; mukharoga 15), charO (siroroga 41), kaccllakha (mukharoga 15), 
kaviyasindura (siroroga 40), khaira (siroroga 42), HlavarT (siroroga 42), nllathotha 
(siroroga 42; mukharoga 15), and phitkarl (mukharoga 15). 

The author 

Upadhyaya 698 or Misra 699 Vidyapati 700 was the son of VamsTdhara, who wrote the 
Vaidyakutuhala and Vaidyamanotsava. He was a brahmana hailing from Mithila, 701 
who adorned the court of Sivasimha and other kings. 702 The name of his teacher may 
have been Candrabhanu Mahadeva. 703 Vidyapati was a devotee of Arjuna. 704 

Date 

The Vaidyarahasya was written in A.D. 1697/98. 705 The date of composition of the 
Cikitsahjana is unknown, but it may be earlier than the Vaidyarahasya. 

Vinayamerugani 

Vinayamerugani, a Jain monk, pupil of Hemadharmaof the Kharataragaccha, compiled 
a collection of recipes called Vidvanmukhamandanasarasamgraha. 106 
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One of his pupils, Manakavi or Manamuni, wrote two medical treatises in Ra¬ 
jasthani, called respectively Kavivinoda and Kavipramoda. Vinayameru lived in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. 707 

Vlresvara 

VTresvara, son of DevTdasa, grandson of Dvivedaraghuvamsa, pupil of Viharilalami- 
sra (a gauda, who resided in Argalapura), wrote the Rogarogavada 708 in Istakapathain 
A.D. 1668/69. 

It is an interesting work of a dialectical nature, which enters into a discussion of 
the views of ancient scholars of medicine. Vagbhata’s Astaiigahrdayasamhita was Vi¬ 
res vara’s chief authority and is often quoted together with two commentators on that 
treatise, Arunadatta and Hemadri. Other sources quoted are Caraka, Madhava and Su- 
sruta. 709 


Yasahcandra 

Yasahcandra wrote the Sarvasara in 1688/89. 7,0 



Chapter 3 

Eighteenth-century authors and works 


Anandavarman 

Anandavarman, author of the Sarakaumudl , is assigned to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 1 


Anahga Kaviraja 

Ananga Kaviraja, who enjoyed the patronage of the Ahom monarch Laksmlsimha 
(A.D. 1769-1780), composed a voluminous work called Vaidyakalpataru. 2 

Ananta 

Ananta, of Dadhici family, son of Kesavaraya, composed at the behest of Maharaja 
Pratapasimha of Jaypur 3 (A.D. 1778-1803) in 1792/93 the Pratapakalpadruma , also 
called Anantaprakasa, a work in twenty-four chapters. 4 

Sources referred to by Ananta are: 5 Anandamala , Bhagavata , Bhavaprakasa, Ca- 
raka, Cikitsamrtasagara, Cikitsasara, Damodara, Garudlsamhita, 6 Harlta, Hitopadesa , 
Jvaratimirabhaskara, Kutuhala , Laksmanotsava, Ratnabhusana , 7 Rtucarya , Siddhanta- 
siromani , 8 Sirajagrantha(?), 9 Susruta, Todarananda , Vagbhata, Vaidyakasaroddhara, 
Vaidyapaddhati, Vaidyarahasya, Vaidyai-atna, VaidyasainjlvanT , 10 Vaidyasara, Vaidya- 
vinoda , Vidvajjanarafijana t [l and Vrnda. 12 

Balarama 

Balarama, author of the Atankatimirabhaskara , is assigned to the eighteenth century. 13 

RaghunathajI IndrajT, the author o f the Nighantusanigraha, borrowed the descrip¬ 
tion of tea from the Atankatimirabhaskara . 14 

Basava 

Basava was the author of the Sivatattvaratnakara. 

The Sivatattvaratnakara 15 is a large encyclopaedia, 16 which contains the following 
subjects of medical interest: 17 ayurveda as an upaveda of the Rgveda (1.2.15); 18 a 
definition of the term ayurveda (I.2.16cd-17ab); measures of length (II.1.6cd—11); 19 
diseases caused by sins committed in previous lives (II.3); grahas (III.1.28-47); 20 
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kalajfiana and aristas (V.1.62-88ab); dreams (V.3); 21 omina (sakuna; V.8); 22 defini¬ 
tions of a good cook (suda), bhisaj, and vaidya (V. 15.91cd-99ab); 23 vrksayurveda 
(VI.10 and ll); 24 kamasastra (VI.12 and 13.1-127); 25 inunction (abhyariga) and 
anointing (vilepana) of a king’s body (VI.14.22-88); 26 the art of perfumery (ga- 
ndhayukti; VI.15); 27 precious stones (VI.17); 28 prepared foods (VI.18 and 19); 29 
medicine (VI.21); 30 properties of articles of food and some other substances, together 
with related subjects (VI.22.1-38ab); the formulae of eight important rasayogas 
(VI.22.47-98); alchemy and iatrochemistry (VI.22.99-130ab; VI.23, 24 and 25); 
toxicology (VI.26-27); 31 indrajala (VII.2: quoted from the Haramekhalikatantra)\ 32 
characteristics of the female (VII.9) and the male (VII.10) body and their meaning; 33 
elephant-lore (VII.ll); 34 asvasastra and some other subjects related to veterinary 
science (VII.12 and 13). 35 

Special features 

Interesting subjects are: some names of vegetables: sakata, mahabaspa, gonl, and 
gandhalaksmI(VI.18.121);some prepared dishes: dosaka(VI. 19.16cd-17ab), iddalika 
(VI.19.17cd-21ab), and varselaka (VI.19.27cd-33ab); a description of the descent 
of ayurveda to the human world (VI.21.4-5); 36 definitions of the eight limbs of 
ayurveda: kayatantra, balatantra, grahatantra, salakyatantra, salyatantra, agadatantra, 
rasayanatantra,and vrsatantra (VI.21.8-14); the three dosas (VI.21.23-39, 46-47ab, 
54, 97-108ab); 37 the digestive fire (VI.21.25cd-26ab, 40-41); 38 the amount of 
time required for the digestion of various substances (VI.21.42-45); 39 the six tastes 
(VI.21.47cd-53); 40 the eightfold examination of a patient (VI.21.55); the examination 
of the pulse (VI.21.56-96); 41 fevers (VI.21.110cd-137ab); 42 groups of drugs (VI.21. 
137cd-178); 43 types of country (desa) and soil (bhumi) (VI.21.186cd-197ab); 44 
the definition of a rasavaidya (VI.23.56-57); lists of plants employed in the various 
processes (samskara) to which mercury is subjected (VI.24.2-33); the eighteen 
samskaras of mercury (VI.24.50-182ab); 45 descriptions of the human constitutions 
(sara and prakrti) (VIM0.159-164 and 170-173). 46 

The chapter on perfumery (gandhayukti; VI. 15) mentions five basic processes 
(samskara): mardana, svedana, lepana, dhupana, and samvasana (15.6cd-9). 

The chapter on precious and semi-precious stones (VI. 17) describes five maha- 
ratnas: diamond (vajra), pearl (muktaphala), ruby (manikya), sapphire (nlla), and emer¬ 
ald (marakata), and five uparatnas: pusparaga, vaidurya, gomeda, sphatika, andprava- 
la. 

Some subjects dealt with in the chapters devoted to alchemy (VI.22-25) are: a 
list of eight maharasa(yoga)s, called sarvesvara, purnacandrodaya, rajamrganka, ma- 
linlvasanta, vasantakusumakara, trailokyacintamani, mahabhupati, and laksmlvilasa 
(22.47-48); the formulae of these rasas (22.49-98); 47 the naisargikamalas of mercury: 
parthiva, apya, agneya, anila, nabhasa, gajacarmakhya, pundarTka, visarpaka, haridra, 
raktacarmakhya, narariga, raktabinduka, asahyagni, and manduka (VI.23.34-35); 
the seven kancukas: kalika, malinl, kapotl, raktika, (s)aloml, girija, and pirigall 
(VI.23.36-37ab); the three yaugikamalas: visa, naga, and vaiiga (VI.23.37cd); the 
preparation of some sinduras (22.107cd-112); the description of some bhasmans 
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(22.113—118ab); measures (22.118cd-126ab); 48 the storage life (vlryavasthitikala) 
of various pharmaceutical preparations (22.126cd-128ab); dosages (22.128cd-130); 
the five avasthas of mercury (23.32-33); the dosas of mercury (23.34-44); the eight 
maharasas: bhunaga, ghana (= abhraka), vaikranta, vimala, tapya, tutthaka, kharparl, 
and rajavarta (23.58); 49 the eight uparasas: gandha, kahkustha, kaslsa, (manah)sila, 
kanksl, varatika, gairika, and talaka (23.59cd-60ab); 50 a series of six sadhara- 
narasas: girisindura, podarasrhgi, 51 gaurisila (= gaurlpasana), anjana, kampilla, and 
capala (23.60cd-61ab); 52 a series of four saktirasas: hiiigula, sasyaka, silajit, and 
agnijaraka (23.61cd-62ab); 53 a series of five uparatnas; sphatika is of three types: 
suryakanta, candrakanta, tarakanta, to which some add lohakanta as a fourth type 
(23.63cd-64ab). 54 

The divyausadhis enumerated are: atas! valll, bhagavallika, bhutakesl, bhutumbl, 
bilvinl, brahman!, camarika, candall, devaclalika, gandharvl, garudavallika, goma- 
rl, gosrngl, TsvarT, jyotirlata, kakinl, karlraka, karlravallarl, krsnavallar!, ksatrinl, 
kurmalata, lasunavallarl, locanalata, madhav!, mahamasa, mahausadh!, mandukl, 
mulakandaka, munivallika, nimba valll, padminl, pltavalll, raktalata, rohin!, rudant!, 
tamravallika, tilakanda, trisulinl, tumbin!, vlravalll, and vyaghrapadl (24.2-7ab). 

The very potent (mahabala) vanausadhis are: alambusa, aparajita, ardhacandra, 
candrika, cintya, 55 citrapattra, durgandha, hemapusp!, jalahemagama, jalakumbhl, 
jalamulaka, jalapippali, jalini, jalotpala, kakamac!, kapotl, karnisphotl, kslrinl, marnsi, 
manduki, meghanad!, musall, nandinl, pasan!, patakl, rasa, 56 rohinl, samaiiga, sariva, 
sikha, sikhipada, sltagandhinl, sthalaprasarinl, sukanasika, tulas!, tusambu, uttama, 
vanakusmandavalll, vayas!, venuka, and vrscikall (24.7cd-l 3ab). 57 

The list of niyamaka plants (24.15-22) reproduces, more or less, Rasendracuda- 
mani 8.1-8ab; the list of bhasmakara plants (24.23-33) has also been borrowed, with 
a number of variants, from the Rasendracudamani (8.9cd-20). 

The eighteen samskaras listed (24.50-54) and described (24.55-182ab) are: 
svedana, mardana, murcha, utthana, patana, rodhana, niyama, dipana, anuvasana, 
carana, jarana, garbhadruti, bahyadruti, raga, sarana, anusarana, kramana, and vedha. 
Two types of mukha are mentioned: divya and asura (24.112cd—113). Jarana is of 
two varieties: bala- and baddhajarana (24.119). Pratisarana, not listed as a distinct 
saniskara, is described (24.161-164). Five types of vedha are distinguished: lepa-, 
ksepa-, kunta-, dhuma-, and sabdavedha (24.168-174ab). 

The yantras described are: dola-, adhahpatana-, tiryakpatana-, kacchapa-, urdhva- 
patana-, antaralika-, tapika-, pratigarbha-, dvipalika-, puta-, vidyadhara-, damaruka-, 
nabhi-, garta-, deriki-, somanala-, and nalikayantra (25.17cd-59). 58 Yantras mentioned 
only are: vadavanala-, dhupa-, kanduka-, khecara-, sthalika-, tula-, lavana-, istika-, and 
kosthayantra (25.61-62). 59 The musas arerefeired to (25.63-68); 60 the ususal types of 
puta are characterized (25.69-82ab). 61 

Some sources 62 mentioned at the end of kallola six are: the Asvins, Dattila, 63 Dha- 
nvantarimata, Gaunmata , Gltaratnakara , 64 Nalamata , 65 Kohalaka, 66 Mayamata, 67 Pra- 
yogasara, 68 Rasahrdaya, Rasaratnakaia, Sanigadhara, U t pal a pari mala, 69 Visvakarma - 
mata , 70 Vihagendrasamhita 7 \ and Yogai’atnavall 

Some sources referred to at the end of kallola seven are: Ainrtananda, 72 
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Haramekhalikatantra , 73 Kautukacintamani, Manasoliasa , Merutantra, Nakula, 74 
Nala, Palakapya, Salihotra, Vagbhata, and Vidyanatha. 75 

The author 

Basava Bhupala 76 (1684—1710) 77 was the last ruler of the Keladi kingdom, which 
flourished from A.D. 1499 to 1763 in the area corresponding to the coast of Karnataka 
from Goa in the north to Cannanore in the south. 78 Keladi was also known as Ikkeri, 
and its rulers, who professed Vlrasaivism, 79 were great patrons of literature and 
architecture. 80 

Basava Bhupala also wrote the Subhasitasuradtvma (in Sanskrit), 81 the Suktisu- 
dhakara (in a mixture of Sanskrit and Kannada), and a commentary (in Sanskrit) on 
the Siddhantasikhamani . 82 

The genealogy of Basava Bhupala’s family forms part of the Sivatattvaratnakara . 83 
He was theson of Somasekharaand Cannambika or Cennambika, 84 a pupil of CannavT- 
rakara, and a patron of Cokkanatha, author of the KantimatTparinaya . 85 

Date 

The Sivatattvaratnakara was completed in 1709. 86 

Cainarupa 

Cainarupa, a Jain author, who probably lived in Bikaner, wrote in 1778/79 a Pathya- 
pathyastabaka , 87 


Cakrapanidasa 

Cakrapanidasa, son of Parahkusa, completed his Abhinavacintamani in 1799. 88 
Contents 

This treatise is arranged in sixty-six chapters (kirana). Chapters one to four deal with 
mana and paribhasa, rasadisuddhi, kaladidvadasatattva, and nadyaditrayodasatattva. 
Chapters five to sixty-three are concerned with the treatment of diseases. The last three 
chapters are about rasayana, vajlkarana, and vamanadi, along with rtucarya. The ar¬ 
rangement of the diseases generally agrees with the order adopted in the Madhavanida- 
na. The recipes begin with kvathas, curnas, etc., followed by rasayogas, and end with 
tailas and ghrtas. The treatise is a compilation derived from various sources, but the 
original texts have been modified. 

Special features 

Minor deviations from the arrangement of the diseases in the Madhavanidana are: a 
separate chapter on kamala and hallmaka; separate chapters on svasa and hikka; vra- 
nasotha, sarlravrana, sadyovrana, bhagna and nadlvrana are discussed in one chapter, 
as well as visarpa and visphota; pradara, yonivyapad, mudhagarbha and sutikaroga are 
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dealt with collectively in a chapter on strlroga. Special emphasis is laid on astrological 
and religious aspects of therapy. A new disorder described is amlapittajvara. 89 

Diler Jang 

Diler Jang was the author of the Dinacaryapaddhati 

Dlpacandra 

Dlpacandra, with the title of Vacaka, was the author of the Lahghanapathyanirnaya , 91 
a work on fasting and diet, especially in the treatment of fevers. The treatise consists 
of a langhanaprakarana on fasting in 215 and a pathyaprakarana on wholesome articles 
of diet in 116 stanzas. 92 

The following sources arequoted: Amrtasagara , 93 Anandamala (by Anandabharatl 
Yaffndra), Bhavaprakasa , Bhela, Bhisakcitracittotsava 94 Cakradatta , Caraka, Cikitsa- 
inrta(sagara), 95 Cikitsaratnabhusana 96 Damodara, Garudisamhita , Harlta, Hitopade- 
sa 91 Jvaratimirabhaskara (by Camunda), Kalajnana, Ksemakutuhala , Laksmanotsava, 
Madhavanidana, Siddhfmtasiromani , 98 Supakaragrantha, Susena, Susruta, Todarana- 
nda, Vagbhata, VaidyakasanijTvana 99 Vaidyakasarasamgraba , IH Vuidyasarvasva , 101 
Vaidyavinoda , 102 Vangasena, Vrddhasusruta, Vrddhavrnda , and Vrnda. 103 

The author and his date 

No particulars are known about the author, except his being a Jaina, as appears from 
his title Vacaka. He composed his work in 1735/36 under the reign of Jaisiinha II of 
Jaypur. 104 He was a pupil of Dayatilakopadhyaya 105 and belonged to the tradition of 
Jinadattasuri. 106 Other works of the same author are a Hindi commentary on Kalya- 
nadasa’s Balatantra and an unspecified Vaidyakagrantha . 107 

EkojT 

EkojI, one of the Maratha kings of Tanjore, is credited with a work called Ayurveda . 108 
Gopaladasa Vaidya 

Gopaladasa Vaidya, son of Siddhesvara and grandson of Ramarama of Dvarandhra, 
was the author of the Yogamrta , written in 1771/72. This work is provided with an auto¬ 
commentary called Subodhinl 109 


Govindadasa 


Govindadasa was the author of the BhaisajyaratnavalT, u0 a very large treatise, mainly 
in verse, on therapy and a number of other subjects. The 12,360 verses of the work are 
arranged in 106 chapters (prakarana). 
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Contents 

Chapter one describes the descent (avatara) of ayurveda to the human world in its own 
way, thereby mentioning Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata as the three great masters 
of the medical science. Chapter two is about the purification (sodhana) and killing 
(marana) of a series of substances used for iatrochemical purposes. 111 Chapter three 
(misravargaprakarana) is concerned with various general subjects connected with 
medicine. Chapter four (paribhasaprakarana) is about weights and measures (1-14), 
groups of medicinal substances (15-44), some medicinal preparations (45-56), 
substitutes for rare drugs (57-100), and subjects related to the preparation of drugs 
(101-130). 1,2 

Chapters five to seventy-two are concerned with the treatment of diseases, for 
the greater part arranged in agreement with the Madhavanidana. 113 Verses on nida- 
na are absent. The rasausadhas are preceded by ayurvedic prescriptions. Chapter 
seventy-three deals with rasayana, seventy-four with vajlkararia, seventy-five with the 
suppression of ejaculation (vlryastambha). 

Chapters 76-106 describe diseases, together with their treatment, which are absent 
from the Madhavanidana. Three parisista chapters are about pittaroga, kapharoga, and 
some especially efficient formulae (anubhutayoga), which are said to derive from Ra- 
jesvarasastrin. 114 

Sources are not mentioned in the body of the text. 115 

The BhaisajyaratnavalT is quoted in Ambikadattasastrin’s commentary on the 
Rasendrasarasamgraha , Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya t the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijniina, Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanu- 
pravesavijhana, Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara , Harisarariananda’s Kupipakvarasa- 
nirmanavijhana, JTvanandavidyasagara’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasamgraha , 
Niranjanaprasada Gupta’s Paradasamhita , the Rasadhatuprakasa, and Yadavaj! 
TrikamajT Acarya’s Rasamrta and Siddhayogasamgraha. It was one of the sources 
of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kvathamanimala , the Bhesajasamhita, Devasiinha 
Vitthal’s Brhadasavaustasamgraha, Visvanatha DvivedT’s Rasendrasambhava , and the 
Rasoddharatantra. 

Special features 

In contrast with the Madhavanidana , two separate chapters are devoted to jvaratisara 
(6) and pllhayakrdroga (41). The treatment of one series of thirteen samnipata fevers is 
described: sltanga, tandrika, pralapaka, raktasthTvin, bhugnanetra, abhinyasa, jihvaka, 
sandhika, antaka, rugdaha, cittabhrama, karriika, and kanthakubja (5.277-324). An 
unusual fever is nasikajvara (5.1410-1413). 116 The chapter on atisara mentions the 
treatment of sothatisara (7.77-78). The chapter on vatavyadhi has two different 
lists of gandhadravyas to be used in the preparation of fragrant oils (26.302 and 
303-306); the same chapter describes the purification (suddhi) of aromatic substances 
and refers to techniques of gandhasastra (443^169); it also deals with tests giving 
answers about the genuineness or adulteration of fragrant substances (470-507). 1,7 
The chapter on masurika refers to the sltalastotra (59.44) and mentions some other 
deities to be invoked in this disease (59.42-43). The chapter on diseases in pregnant 
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women describes the ubhayatrimsaka and ubhayapaficadasa yantras (68.64-66); it 
also refers to the raksasl Jambhala, who procures an easy delivery (68.67). Ravana’s 
Kumaratantra is quoted in the chapter on children’s diseases (71.182-193); the same 
chapter mentions the disorders called ahindika (71.13 and 16) 118 and pascadruj(a) 
(71.81 and 82). Each chapter closes with the enumeration of what is beneficial (pathya) 
and harmful (apathya) in a particular disease. The third parisista chapter mentions 
disorders called snayudaurbalya and svapnameha. 1,9 

The most noteworthy feature of the BhaisajyaratnavalT consists of the description 
of a long series of diseases, together with their treatment, 120 which are for the greater 
part rare in other ayurvedic treatises and betray the influence of western medicine. 121 

These diseases, added in a visistarogadhikara (chapters 76-106) are: ama- 
sayaroga (76), 122 smaronmada (77), 123 gadodvega, also called apadartharoga (78), 124 
tattvonmada, also called brahmamoha (79), 125 acalavata (80), 126 tandavaroga (81), 127 
snayuroga, also called snayusula (82), 128 skhalitya (83), 129 khanjanika (84), 130 
urastoya (85), 131 bahumutra (86), 132 somaroga, mutratisara, 133 and madhumeha 134 
(87), sukrameha (88), 135 aupasargikameha, also called puyameha, vranameha, and 
agantumeha (89), 136 ojomeha (90), 137 laslkameha (91), 138 dhvajabhanga, also called 
klaibya (92), 139 vrkkaroga (93), 140 klomaroga (94), 141 phirangaroga, also called 
gandharoga (95), 142 snayukaroga (96), 143 paradavikara (97), 144 slrsamburoga (98), 145 
mastiskavepana, also called slrsavepana and -vepathu (99), 146 mastiskacaya, also 
called mastiskavrddhi, and mastiskapacaya, also called mastiskahrasa (100), 147 
amsughata (102), 148 yosapatantraka, also called yosapasmara (103), 149 yonikandu 
(104), 150 andadhararoga (105), 151 and apamumursu (106). 152 

Chapters 76-106 contain a number of compound medicines, in particular rasayo- 
gas, thought to be specifics against diseases mentioned in these chapters. 153 Yogas de¬ 
scribed in preceding chapters (five to seventy-five) are repeatedly referred to. 

Religious and magical practices said to cure particular diseases are also 
mentioned. 154 

The materia medica consists for the greater part of the usual ayurvedic and iatro- 
chemical substances. 

Noteworthy names of medicinal plants and plant products are: 155 acu (54.353), 156 
akarakarabha (75.15), amlalonl, 157 asarana (5.672), 158 asraghn!, 159 asthikarkata 
(5.430), 160 bakapuspa (32.39), 161 bakapuspika, 162 bhadrotkata (8.392; 69.21),'^ 3 
bhekl, 164 bhukiismanda (74.59), 165 bhumikusmanda, 166 brhadbhandl (parisista 2. 
30), 167 camarlphala (45.48), 168 candraprabha, '^ 9 candrasura (101.5), copaclnl (95.24), 
dandinl, 170 darusita (16.108), 171 dhanlyaka (37.211), 172 dhavalankatha (41.138), 173 
gandhalika, 174 gandhamatrka (26.305; 66.33), 175 gandhapattraka (26.508), 176 gha- 
ntakarna(ka) (56.58,72, 89), 177 girikanya, 178 gunjakinl (5.672), 179 hastisundl (5.628; 
82.20), hastisundika (5.658), 180 hemambhodhara (30.216), indrasura (10.221; 181 45. 
48), 182 irima (61.104), 183 jalakarna (14.120), 184 jamatar (56.79), 185 jayitrl (8.179), 186 
kapihastaka, 187 kapotavaktraka (36.13), 188 karnamorata (5.1416), 189 kasthamarja- 
rika, 190 kasunda (54.352), 191 kesakhya (5.575), 192 kinkinl (65.152 and 154), 193 
kulika (72.50), 194 kundakhotl (8.217), 1195 mahadreka (37.210), 196 maurvl, 197 mocaka 
(74.230), 198 nagaparnl, 199 padmata (54.210; 61.106), 200 pltamull (98.9 and 11), 201 
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rajahemaka (65.154), 202 rajasvarnaka, 203 raktapuspa, 204 rocana, 205 salinca (5.576; 
10.306), salincl, 206 salmallmocaka, 207 saurl (26.503), 208 sudhamull (15.194), 209 
svarnadhustura (5.651), 210 svetadhunaka, 2 ' 1 tlksnaparna (5.650), 212 tripurabhandika 
or -bhantika (5.671), 213 trnaparna (54.210), 2,4 ulla (56.59), 215 vaivasvatadruma 
(54.364), 216 vakama, 217 and vanasarsapa (5.670). 2,8 

Inorganic substances mentioned are rasakarpura (95.10-11) and soraka (89.22). 
Distillation is clearly described in the verses on the preparation of mrtasamjlvanl 
sura (5.1261-1272; 74.372-386). 2,9 Yantras used are the bakayantra (parisista 3.19), 
kacchapayantra (9.182), mocika- and mayurakhyayantra (5.1269; 74.376), and the ga- 
jakumbha (74.378). 220 

The third parisista chapter, containingrecipesderiving from Rajesvarasastrin, men- 
tionskattTraka(51), khataml(22), salibahva (50), samudranarikela(42),trnakanta (40), 
unnabaka (23), and vanapsika (22). It refers to Ytinanl medicine (yavana vaidyaka; 
48), and gives the formula of a YunanI compound medicine, called yavanaratnesvara 
or jawahir mohra (40-48). 

The author 

Govindadasa 221 was the son of Candracuda and Ambika. 222 He may have been a 
Bengal physician since the MSS of the Bhaisajyaratnavall are found exclusively in 
Bengal. 223 

Date 

The work is usually assigned to the eighteenth century. 224 It has to be taken into ac¬ 
count that chapters two and four, and in particular chapters 76-106, do not belong to 
the original text, but were probably added by Brahmasamkara Misra in the nineteenth 
century. 


Gunavilasa 

Gunavilasa, a Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha, wrote the Gunaratnapraka&ka in 
A.D. 1715/16. 225 


Hamsaraja Pippalaka 

Hamsaraja Pippalaka, a Jain, was the author of the Mutralaksana, a work dating from 
the eighteenth century of the Vikrama era, i.e., about A.D. 1650-1750. 226 

Jogldasa 


JogTdasa, known as Dasakavi, wrote the Vaidyakasara, a therapeutic treatise, written 
in Rajasthani on the request of Joravarasimha, eldest son of Maharaja Sujanasimha of 
Bikaner (1700-1735). 
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The author was a Svetambara Jain monk, son of Joslraya. He completed his treatise 
in A.D. 1705/06. 227 


Kapalika 

Kapalika wrote a monograph on eye diseases, the Kapalikagrantha or Netraroganida- 
na, 228 under the reign of ShahajT, one of the kings of Tanjore. 229 

Kaslnatha 

Kaslnatha was the author of the Lahghanapathyanirnaya . 23 ° 

Kesavarama 

Kesavarama or Vyasakesavarama was the author of the Laghunighanta or -nighantu, 
also called Ausadha-, Ausadhi- and Osadhinamamalil 231 

Contents 

The treatise consists of 237 verses which, the first and last verse excepted, enumerate 
the names and properties of a series of drugs of vegetable, animal and mineral 
origin. 232 The Sanskrit synonyms are preceded by their Gujarati equivalents. The 
absence of a large number of important medicinal substances, e.g., asoka, bala, 
candana, dantl, kutaja, murva, lodhra, sigru, and yastimadhu, cannot be explained. 233 
In general, it remains completely obscure on which grounds the author decided to 
include or omit particular items of the Indian materia medica. 

Sources are not indicated but the resemblance of many of the strings of synonyms 
with those found in the Dhanvan tarry anighantu 234 indicate the author’s indebtedness 
to that work and his lack of originality. The description of the medicinal qualities does, 
however, not tally with the DhanvantarTy anighantu. 

Special features 

Although yavanl itself is not described, the author mentions paraslkayavan! (67cd- 
68ab) and sugandhakarabha (68cd; called khurasanl yavanl in Sanskrit) as two dis¬ 
tinct plants. 235 Three types of punarnava are referred to (172-173ab). 236 Opium and 
Cannabis are absent. 

The author 

At the end of the work the author mentions that his name is Vyasakesavarama, pupil 
of Dhanvantari. He apparently belonged to Gujarat because he included the Gujarati 
names of the drugs described. 

Date 

The author is assigned to the end of the eighteenth century by the editors of the 
Laghunighanta 231 
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Laksmlcand 

Laksmlcand, a Jain monk of the Kharataragaccha, pupil of Amaravijaya, wrote a 
Vaidyakagrantha in Hindi in the first half of the eighteenth century. 238 

Mahadevadeva 

Mahiidevadeva 239 was the author of the Hikmatprakasa 24# and HikmatpradTpa , 241 two 
treatises on YunanI medicine written in Sanskrit. 

The Hikmatprakasa 242 is a work of 1,910 verses arranged in three sections (kha- 
nda). 

Contents 243 

Section one (seventy-nine verses) deals with the principles of YunanI medicine; it de¬ 
scribes the four humours, their qualities and the grades of these qualities, the various 
powers (sakti) of drugs, the examination of the urine and that of the pulse. Section two 
(1,142 verses) is on medicinal substances, their names, varieties, properties and uses, 
both single and compound; substitutes are also mentioned in many cases. This section 
is divided into twenty-eight vargas; the drugs have been grouped together according to 
the initial letter of their name and according to the order of the Arabic alphabet. Section 
three (689 verses) describes in twenty-one vargas a number of medicinal preparations, 
also arranged in agreement with the Arabic alphabet. 

The treatise is based on Persian medical works 244 which explains that it abounds 
in Persian and Arabic medical terms. These terms are often explained, either in the 
text itself or in the tlka that acccompanies it. The Sanskrit or Hindi equivalents of the 
Persian names of drugs are rather frequently recorded. The names of diseases are for 
the greater part those known from ayurvedic treatises. 

The Hikmatprakasa is quoted in Mauktika’s Vaidyamuktavall 

Special features 

Disorders of the lungs (phupphusa) are often referred to (e.g., 2.58, 99,606,616). Some 
diseases mentioned without any Sanskrit equivalent are ahbal (2.974), khunak (2.490; 
a disease of the throat), 245 nakhuna (2.100, 949 and 1066), 246 ramad (2.153; an eye 
disease), and sojaka (3.666). 247 

The author 

The author mentions his name and descent in one of the introductory verses: his name 
is Mahadevadeva, 248 son of Balakrsnadeva, grandson of Nrsimhadeva. The frequent 
allusions to mythology 249 prove that he was a Hindu by faith. 

Date 

The treatise was, as indicated at the end, completed in A.D. 1773/74. 250 
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Mahaprakasa 251 

Mallinatha 

Mallinatha, son of Seriganatha, was the author of the Pathyapathyanirupana, composed 
in 1720, 252 and the Vaidyakalpataru or Kalpataru 253 

Mukunda 

Mukunda, son of the astrologer (ganaka) Raiiganatha of Vatsyayana lineage, was 
the author of the Upacarasara 254 a work on medicines and charms in five chapters: 
dravyajhaptinirupana (110 verses), rogavyaktinirupana (100 verses), kvathadini- 
rnaya (210 verses), praklrnanirupana (64 verses), and rasadyupacaranirupana (232 
verses). 255 

The Upacarasara is quoted in Karandlkar’s NidanadTpika. 

The treatise was probably composed at the end of the eighteenth or beginning of the 
nineteenth century because Dinakara, an astronomer (jyautisa), son of Ananta and Ga- 
hga, of Sandilyagotra, a resident of Golappa, wrote a commentary, called Gudhapraka- 
sika , on it at Poona in 1818. 256 

Mukundadeva Maharaja 

Mukundadeva Maharaja is the reputed author of the Tailarnava , an elaborate treatise 
on medicinal oils probably composed in A.D. 1799- 257 

Nandakisoramisra 

Nandakisoramisra, son of Venlprasada, of Gautamagotra, composed his Cikitsasa- 
rasamgraha in A.D. 1757/58, during the reign of Madhava Rao Scindia. 258 

Narasiinhakaviraja 

Narasiinhakaviraja, 259 son of Nllakanthabhatta, 260 pupil of Ramakrsnabhatta, pre¬ 
ceptor of Vaidyacintamani, was the author of (1) Mad hum at!, 261 (2) Prayogamrta, 262 
(3) Ratnamala 263 or Rasaratnamala 264 (4) a commentary, called Siddhantacintamani, 
on the Madhavanidana 265 (5) a commentary, called Tattvaprakasakaustubha , on the 
Carakasanihita , 266 and (6) the revised version of the Dravyagunarajavallabha . 267 

The MadhuniatT, a treatise in 8,672 verses, 2o8 describes the therapy of diseases, 
which are arranged in agreement with the Madhavanidana ; chapters on rasayana and 
vajlkarana are added. The last part of the work is about iatrochemistry; subjects dealt 
with are: rasasodhana, rasamurchana, rasabandha, rasamararia, uparasadi, visadi, 
lauhasamskara, lauhamarana, anupana. 269 

Narasiinhakaviraja must have lived during the eighteenth century, because his 
pupil, Vaidyacintamani, composed his Prayogamrta towards the end of that century. 
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Narayana Bhisaj 

Narayana Bhisaj 270 was the author of (1) Karmaprakasa , 271 (2) Vaidyacintamani , 272 
(3) Vaidyamrta, 273 ( 4) Vaidyavmda 274 and (5) Vataghnatvadinirnaya. 

Narayanadasa Kaviraja 

Narayanadasa Kaviraja was the author of a number of medical works. His Ayurve- 
daparibhasa 275 Cikitsaparibhasa , 276 Paribhasa 277 Upaskaracikitsahgaparibhasa , 278 
and Vaidyaparibhasa , 279 recorded in the catalogues and histories of Indian medicine, 
may well refer to one and the same work. He is also credited with a Nanau- 
sadhapariccheda , 280 with a commentary, called Siddhantasamcaya , on Sarngadhara’s 
TrisatT 281 with the revised version of the Dravyagunarajavallabha, also called 
RajavallabhanigbantUy 282 and with the \tyadhisainkara. 283 

Nidhi or Navanidhirama 

Nidhi or Navanidhirama, son of Mahatman Sahimalla, was the author of the Yo- 
gasamuccaya, composed in 1755/56. 

Sources referred to in this work are: Laksmanotsava , Rasamanjaru Samnipfi- 
takalika, Sarngadhara, Vaidyajivana , Vaidyasagara, Vaidyavallabha y 28A Vaidyavinoda , 
Yogacintamani, and Yogasata 285 


Pltambara 

PTtambara, a Jain monk, pupil of Jlva of the Agamagaccha, is sometimes 286 said to be 
the author of the AnupanamanjarT, 287 a treatise in 151 verses on anupanas to be em¬ 
ployed in order to counteract disorders caused by inorganic and poisonous substances, 
or to prevent the occurrence of these disorders. 

The work is divided into six chapters (samuddesa or patala), devoted respectively 
to disorders brought about by dhatus (chapter one), upadhatus (chapter two), poisons 
of vegetable origin (chapter three), and animal poisons (chapter four), to the killing 
(marana) of the dhatus and upadhatus (chapter five), and finally to the anupanas to be 
prescribed in various diseases (chapter six). 288 

PTtambara wrote his work in Arjunapura or Anapura 289 of Kurmadesa 290 in the sec¬ 
ond half of the eighteenth century. 291 

The Anupanamanjan is referred to in the Amrtasagara of Pratapasimha. 

PTtambara 

Pltambara, pupil of Vinayasagarasuri of the Vijayagaccha, wrote the Ayurvedasa- 
rasamgraha 292 a collection of formulae in MewarT prose. 

The recipes, containing vegetable drugs only, were obtained from a number of 
physicians mentioned by name: Rsi KhimsT, JosT Bhagvandas, ThakursT Nanaval, 
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Balgiri, etc. 

The work was completed in Udaypur in A.D. 1702/03. 293 

Pratapasimha 

Pratapasimha, Maharaja of Jaypur, son of Madhavasirriha and grandson of Isvarasim- 
ha, who flourished in the latter half of the eighteenth century (1778-1803), is credited 
with the Amrtasagara, more probably written at his behest. 294 This work, originally 
written in Marwarl, deals chiefly with nidana and cikitsa. 

Contents 295 

The treatise, composed in Sanskrit verse and Hindi prose, is arranged in four sections 
(khanda), divided into chapters (taraiiga). 

The utpattikhanda has five chapters, which are about the descent of ayurveda, 
embryology, anatomy, and some general subjects. The vicarakhanda is arranged in 
twenty-three chapters, which are concerned with the examination of the pulse and 
other forms of parlksa, anupanas, alchemical yantras, the purification of the dhatus, 
etc., weights and measures, pharmaceutical preparations, the properties of drugs 
and articles of food, sneha, vamana, etc. The nidanakhanda describes in forty-four 
chapters the diseases, generally in the order of the Madhavanidana. The cikitsakhanda, 
also in forty-four chapters, is about treatment. 

The Amrtasagara adds the following diseases to those described in the Ma¬ 
dhavanidana: one series of thirteen samnipata fevers (III.3; IV.3), amavatasamgrahanl 
(III.7), bhasmaka (III.9; IV.9), a number of eighty-four vatarogas (III.16), the forty 
pitta and twenty kapha disorders (111.20), seven additional types of insanity (unmada) 
(III.15), 296 vardhma (III.28; IV.28), snayu and phirangavata(III.36; IV.36), somaroga 
and mutratisara (III.41; IV.41), mantharajvara (III.42; IV.42), 297 and seven acquired 
types of klaibya (male infertility and impotency) (III.43). 298 The treatments consist 
of both ayurvedic prescriptions and rasayogas. Mantras are found in some chapters 
(IV.4, 15, 41), as well as yantras (IV. 15 and 41). 

The original Amrtasagara is referred to as praclnamrtasagara (III. 18), purariamr- 
tasagara (III. 19), and purvamrtasagara (III. 15). 

Sources of Sanskrit verses are: Anupanadarpana (II.4), 299 Bhavaprakasa (often), 
Madhava (III. 19), Manu (III.19), RasapradTpa (II.3), Ratnaprabhakara (II.3), 300 
Sarngadhara (II.7), and Vaidyajlvana (II. 1). 

Sources mentioned in the Hindi text 301 are: Anupanamahjan (II.4), 302 Atreya 
((IV.26), Atreyamata (III.26), Bhavaprakasa (often), Brhannighantu (11.16), Cakradatta 
(IV. 12, 15, 16, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27, 43), Cakrapanidatta (III.3), Caraka (III.13 and 26; 
IV.25), Dhanvantarisamhita (IV. 11), Harlta (III.42; IV.ll), Jvaratimirabhaskara (III.2; 
IV.2), Kasinathapaddhati (IV.ll, 20, 27), Kslrapani (III.42), Lolimbaraja (IV. 1, 2, 3, 
12), Madhavanidana (III.4, 15, 19, 27, 31, 42), Manusmrti (III. 19), Nighantuprakasa 
(II.6), Rajanighantu (11.14, 16, 17, 19, 21), RasarajalaksmT (IV.ll), RasaratnadTpa 
(IV.19), Rasaratnakara (II.4), Rasarnava (IV.19), Rasasamgraha (IV.34), Ravana’s 
Kumaratantra (III.42), Rudradatta (IV.12), 303 &‘irngadhara (11.4, 5, 7), Sarvasamgraha 
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(IV.8, 10, 12, 13, 20, 23, 26, 33), 304 Sivamata (IV.8), Susruta (11.13 and 21; III.17, 
26, 42), Trisatagrantha (IV. 1), 305 Uddfsatantra (IV.15), Vagbhata (II. 1; III.26; IV.38), 
YaidyajTvana (II. 1; IV. 1 and 9), Vaidyakutuhala (IV.32), 306 Vaidyarahasya (IV.3, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 36, 38, 39, 40), 
V6 idyaratna (IV.31), Vaidyavallabha (IV.38), Vaidyavinoda (IV. 1, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18), Vaidyopacara (IV. 14), 307 Vrnda (IV.8, 12, 14), Yogacintamani ( IV.3, 12, 
41), Yogaratnavall (IV.15 and 24), and YogatarahginT (IV.8, 9, 11, 16, 19, 20, 24, 27, 
32). 


The Rajavallabhanighantu 

The Rajavallabhanighantu 308 is a nigharitu dealing chiefly with articles of diet and re¬ 
lated subjects. Its contents prove that it was intended for use at a royal court. 

Contents 309 

The 971 verses of this treatise are arranged in six chapters (pariccheda). Chapters one, 
called prabhatika (26 verses), and two, called paurvahnika (151 verses), are about 
dinacarya and kindred subjects. Chapter two deals, among other things, with oils 
(2.44-58), rubbing the feet, hands, and body with these oils (2.59-69), the qualities of 
water of diverse origin (2.70-121), the use of waterfor drinking and bathing purposes 
(2.122-132), articles of clothing (2.133-136), and fragrant substances employed 
for anointing the body (2.137-149). Chapter three, called madhyahna (583 verses), 
is about the properties of grain and pulse (3.2-42), vegetables (3.43-214), fish (3. 
215-267), meat (3.268-316), alcoholic and other fermented beverages (3.317-331), 
honey (3.332-351), milk and dairy products (3.352-410), the sugarcane and its 
products (3.411-430), spices, condiments, salt and caustics (3.431-465), prepared 
dishes (3.466-535), rules concerning the taking of food (3.536-563), and the chewing 
of betel (3.564-580). Chapter four, called aparahna (29 verses), is concerned with 
the types of country (4.6-9), as well as with rasa and vipaka (4.10-29). Chapter 
five, called nisabhava (31 verses), is about subjects pertaining to the generation of 
offspring. Chapter six, called ausadhasraya (151 verses), deals with the properties of 
a series of drugs (6.1-111) and the regimen during the seasons. 310 
Sources are not referred to by the author. 311 

Rajavallabha is quoted in Baladeva Prasada Misra’s Ayurvedacintamani, the 
commentary on Govindasena’s ParibhasapradTpa, and the Saligramanighantubhusana 
of the Brhannighanturatnakara. A commentary (vivrti) on the Rajavallabhanighantu 
was written by Gangadhara. 312 

Special features 

The nighantu sections in the proper sense do not enumerate synonyms. Noteworthy 
plants mentioned are: boravavrlhi (3.16), celana (3.104), 313 clruka (3.171), hallnaka 
(6.42), 3,4 jayapala (6.91), jhihgaka (3.99), 315 kacvl (3.115), 3,6 kanta (3.172-174), 3,7 
kasundl (3.436), 318 khandakarna (3.121), 3,9 maharastrl (3.72), 320 maharda(3.166), 321 
sairipa (6.41 ), 322 sakrasana (6.48), 323 salinca(3.58), 324 susanl (3.72), and udika (3.22- 
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24). 325 

Names of fishes mentioned are: adimatsya (3.231), bhallakl (3.233), bhakuta 
(3.229), caladanga (2.257), campakunda (3.252), candraka (3.251), cidanga (3.247), 
cilacima (3.263), citraphala (3.234), dandika (3.253), elanga (3.261), gadaka (3.258), 
gadisa (3.250), gargara (3.235), gavatl (3.264), ilisa (3.238), kavapl (3.248), khalisa 
(3.256), ksudrasaphan (3.265), kulisa (3.237), madgura (3.241), malahgl (3.255), 
nandavarta (3.236), parvatl (2.259), pathlna (3.230), phali (3.246), prosthl (3.240), 
rohita (3.228), sakall (3.249), sakula (3.243), silinda (3.231), snigl (3.242), trikanta 
(3.254), vaca (3.260), valllgada (3.262), vapusa (3.239), varmi (3.245), and varmusa 
(3.244). 

The author 

The text known as Rajavallabhanighantu is usually said 326 to be the version revised by 
Narayanadasa Kaviraja. 327 Almost nothing is known about the original author, who is 
sometimes credited with two more medical works, the Rajavallabhaparyayamala and 
the Ratnamala , 328 According to some authorities 329 he must have been an inhabitant 
of Bengal since the fishes described are well known there; according to others 330 he 
may as well have belonged to the eastern part of Uttar Prades. 

Date 

Narayanadasa Kaviraja is assigned to the eighteenth century. 331 The date of composi¬ 
tion of the original of the Rajavallabhanighantu , prior to its revision, is unknown. 

Rangajyotirvid 

Rangajyotirvid is the author of a monograph on the treatment of haemorrhoids, called 
Vicarasudhakara or Arsoghnasudhakara, written for the future Peshwa, 332 Raghunatha 
Rao (1773/1774), in 1765. The surgical treatment of haemorrhoids current among the 
Yavana or English physicians is referred to in this work. 

The author mentions a number of contemporary physicians by name: Baba Bhi- 
sagvarya, Bagaji Vaidya, Balvantraya Vaidya, and Jaya Samkara. Sources of the work 
are: Atreyasamhita, Atrisanihita , Bhavaprakasa, Caraka, Cikitsamrtasagara , Dhanva- 
ntariprakasa , 333 Sarasamgraha, Sarasamuccaya , Susruta, Vagbhata, Vaidyamrta , Vr- 
ndasamgraha, Yogatarahginl, etc. 

The author, son of Suryavidhijna, was a resident of Junnar 334 in the Poona district; 
he died after 1780. 335 


Samkara 


Samkara, whose full name was Plantol Sahkaran Mus, wrote the NidanapradTpa , de¬ 
scribed as a work on the diagnosis of various ailments found scattered in Vagbhata’s 
Astahgahrdayasamhita. 336 Another work by the same author is the Lalita commentary 
on the Astahgahrdayasatnhita . 337 
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Sandhacikitsa 338 
I'ulaja I 

Tulaja I, 339 alias TukkojI I (1729-1735), one of the Maratha kings of Tanjore, son of 
EkojTl and Dlpambika, father of EkojT II, is credited with three medical works: (1) 
Ayurveda, 340 (2) Dhanvantarisaranidhi, 341 and (3) Dhanvantarivilasa 342 

Vaidyacintamani 

Vaidyacintamani, son of Vaidyaratna and pupil of Narasimhakaviraja, is often regarded 
as the author of a very bulky medical work called Prayogamrta. 

The author was a native of Nirol, a village belonging to the Srlkhanda community. 
He completed his treatise at the end of the eighteenth century. 343 

The work 344 begins with the preparation of metals, etc., for medical use (rasadijara- 
navidhi), diagnostic procedures (the examination of the pulse, tongue, and urine), and 
taking the history of a patient (vaidyaprasnavidhi). The major part is concerned with 
therapy. 

The order of the diseases is mostly in conformity with the Madhavanidana, but 
shows a number of additions and changes. Chapters on krmi and urahstambha occur 
between those on vataroga and amavata. The chapter on hrdroga is followed by one 
on urograha. A chapter on phulihgaroga 345 is added between those on upadamsa 
and sukadosa; snayuka is dealt with between visphota and masurika. The chapters 
on women’s diseases are in the following order: pradara, strltanukaroga, somaroga, 
vandhyaroga, kakavandhya, mrtavatsa, yonivyapad, garbhinlsevyasevyavidhi, and 
garbhopakramanadividhi. The treatise ends with chapters on vajlkarana and rasayana. 

Sources quoted are: Kantharava, MrdanTtantra, Ramaraja, 346 Rasayamala , Ra- 
tnakara , Srlkantha, 347 Sudantasena, YogamuktavalT , Yogaratna , and Yogaratnasamu- 
ccaya. 

The Prayogamrta is quoted in the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Brhannigha- 
ntunatnakara. 


Vaidyaraja 

Vaidyaraja, son of Visarada (and nephew of Ratnamani), son of Vaidyacintamani, son 
ofVaidyavacaspati, son of Yadunatha, was the author of (1) Sukhabodha, (2) Rasarasa- 
rnava, (3) RasapradTpa, and (4) Vaidyamahodadhi. 

The Sukhabodha 348 is a comprehensive work on therapeutics, written in a clear and 
easy style. 

Apart from well-known authorities like Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata, it men¬ 
tions the following sources: Madanavinoda, Paribhasa, Rasadlpika, Rasakalika, 
Rasamahjarl , Rasaprayoga, Rasaratnakara, Rasendracintamani , Rasendrakalpadruma, 
Sarahgadhara, Sarasanigraha, and Vangasenaka. It quotes, besides these, from Agni- 
purana, Garudapurana, Gopti(la)samhita 349 Kumaratantra (by Ravana), Saralatika , 
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Vasudeva, and Visnu. 350 

The Sukhabodha was compiled in A.D. 1567 or 1702, 351 but, as the Rasendrakalpa- 
druma , quoted in it, dates from the middle or second half of the seventeenth century, 352 
the date of composition cannot be but A.D. 1702. 

The Rasarasarnava 353 is a short treatise in two chapters (upadesa). The first 
deals with harltaklgunah and prakrtyadi, the second with jvaralaksana, nadlparl- 
ksa, mutrapariksa, tailaparlksa, netraparlksa, sadhyalaksana, asadhyalaksana, and 
naksatradosa. 354 

No particulars are known about the Rasapradipa 355 and the Vaidyamahodadbi 356 

Vedakavi 

Vedakavi was the author of an allegorical drama of the nataka 357 type on medicine, the 
Jlvananda, or Jlvanandana . 358 

Special features 

Interesting from a medical point of view are: the number of diseases assigned to a par¬ 
ticular group; references to the dosas, dhatus, layers of the skin, etc.; references to ther¬ 
apy; references to iatrochemistry and particular rasausadhas. 

The number of diseases mentioned repeatedly disagrees with the classical ayu¬ 
rvedic texts, but is in many cases in conformity with the Sarhgadharasamhita. In 
agreement with the classical treatises are the thirteen samnipata fevers (58). Rudra’s 
wrath as the origin of fever is described (272). The names of fever in non-human 
living beings and in inanimate substances, 359 as given in the Jlvananda (273-274), 
are: pakala in elephants, abhitapa in horses, alarka in dogs, indramada in fish, jyotis 
in herbs, curnapa 360 in grain, nllika in water, and usa in earth. Atisara is of seven 
(61), 361 graham of five types (273). 362 Haemorrhoids (arsamsi) are of six varieties 
(61 and 277). 363 Sluggishness of the digestive fire (agnimandya) is said to be the 
cause of all diseases (278). 364 Bhasmaka, a disorder of the digestive fire leading to 
bulimia, has a prominent place in the Jlvananda as an illness from which king Jlva 
suffers. 365 Yaksman 366 is said to be caused by great sins (mahapataka; 127). 367 The 
number of varieties is five in svasa (54), 368 six in murcha (281), 369 six in unmada (61 
and 282), 370 four in amavata (281), 371 eight in sula (102 and 277), 372 eight in gulma 
(61 and 102), 373 and five in hrdroga (102 and 282). 374 Eight types of mutrakrcchra 
are distinguished (277), 375 thirteen of mutraghata (277), 376 four (277) or twenty (61) 
of asmarl, 377 twenty of prameha (61 and 277), 378 fifteen of vrana (61 and 102), 379 
eight of bhagandara (277), 380 and eighteen of kustha (61). 381 The diseases of the oral 
cavity and throat (mukharoga) are said to be seventy-four (102 and 279), 382 those of 
the nose eighteen (102), 383 and those of the eyes ninety-six (102) or ninety-four (279) 
in number. 384 The number of diseases of the head is excessively high, namely one 
hundred (102). 385 Five diseases of the chest (vaksoja) are mentioned (102), which are 
unknown in ayurvedic treatises. The eighty diseases by vata, forty by pitta, and twenty 
by kapha are referred to (278). Kapha (81) or kapha and pitta together (266) are said 
to be crippled (parigu), whereas vata is considered to be the only active dosa. 386 The 
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relationships between the tastes and the dosas are referred to (81), as well as those 
between the tastes and the seven dhatus (265). 

The seven layers of the skin, the diseases located in each of the layers, and the treat¬ 
ment of these diseases are mentioned (248-255). 387 Dinacarya and rtucarya are dealt 
with in act four. Several surgical instruments are described (205-207). Much impor¬ 
tance is attached to iatrochemistry. Mercury and sulphur are important remedies in the 
Jlvananda , as well as several rasausadhas. Mercury is called Siva’s seed and sulphur 
SarvanT’s menstrual blood (35). Some of the processes to which mercury is subjected in 
Indian alchemy are mentioned (116). Some rasausadhas referred to are, for example, a- 
nandabhairava (291), 388 cintamani (291), j varaiikusa (291), 389 mahatalesvara (253), 390 
purnacandrodaya (294), and rajamrgaiika (291). 391 

The author and his date 

The author of the Jlvananda was a poet, called Vedakavi, who also composed an¬ 
other allegorical play, called Vidyaparinaya 392 The Jlvananda is modelled upon 
Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya and similar plays. It is ascribed to the author’s 
patron, Anandarayamakhin, the son of Nrsimharayamakhin and grandson of Ganga- 
dharamakhin. Nrsimharaya, of Bharadvajagotra, was a minister at the court of EkojT 
of Tanjore (1676-1683). Tryambakaraja, his younger brother, was a minister of EkojT, 
SahajT (1684-1710) and SerfojT (1711-1728). Anandarayamakhin, 393 who was a 
minister at the courts of SahajT, SerfojT and TukojT, also called Tulaja (1729-1735), 394 
died during the last year of Tukojfs reign. 

The Jivananda was written during the reign of SahajT and staged for the first time 
during a f estival in honour of Siva. 395 

Vidvadgunavilasa 

Vidvadgunavilasa, pupil of Siddhivardhanopadhyaya Gani of the Kharataragaccha, 
wrote his Gunayogaprakasa in 1717. 396 

Visrama 

Visrama, pupil of PTtambara, was the author of the Vyadhinigraha 391 
Contents 

The Vyadhinigraha consists mainly of a collection of prescriptions against a large num¬ 
ber of diseases, preceded by a mangala, addressed to the author’s guru and istadeva,and 
two verses on diagnosis and treatment in general. 

The diseases dealt with are: jvara (4-38), atisara (39-52), pravahika (53-55), 
grahanT (56-62), arsas (also called harsa) (63-68), krmi (69-70), sopha (71-75), 
mutrakrcchra (76-85), mutrarodha 398 (86-89), prameha (90-94), asmarT (95-101), 
vatarakta (102-104), ajlrna and visucika (105-109), mandagni (110-114), gulma 
(115-121), panduroga (122-124), kamala (125-130), haridraka (131-133), kustha 
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(134-141), sidhma (142-143), pama (144-145), dadru (146-147), padasphutana 
(148), baddhakostha 399 (149-152), svayathudara (153-159), pllhan (160-162), 
jalodara (163-165), raktapitta (166-171), pradara (172-177), garbhaparisrava (178), 
garbhapata (179-180), nastapuspa 400 (181-182), raktasrava in pregnant women (183), 
yonisula (184-187), 401 stanaplda 402 (188-189), yonisula (190-191), sutikaroga (192— 
196), ksaya (197-201), kasa (202-214), svasa (215-222), hikka (223-227), chardi 
(228-231), sula (232-235), arocaka (236-237), trsna (238-243), anidra 403 (244-245), 
murcha and tandra (246-248), daha (249-251), apasmara 404 (252-259), unmada 405 
(260-261), ardita (262-264), dhanurvata (265-266), sltarigaroga (268-270), amavata 
(271-274), randhana (275-278), sandhivata (279-283), vataroga (284-304), amlapitta 
(305-307), visarpa (308-310), vrana (311-313), nadlvrana (314-315), visphota (316), 
dagdhaplda 406 ( 317 -318), karnamulagranthi 407 (319-320), karnaka 408 (321-322), 
sastraghata 409 (323-326), saptaputa, hodika and copatika (327-337), cipika or clpl 
and sadyovrana (338-340), nasura (341), snayuroga (342), sllpada and valmlka 
(343-345), arbuda and rasolika (346-349), gandamala (350-352), luta (353-356), 
bhagandara (357-362), vidradhi (363-365), upadamsa (366-375), sltala (376), 
urustambha (377-379), vicarcika (380-382), anaha (383-384), madhura(jvara) (385— 
387), sthaulya (388-389), ambavayu (390), loss of libido (391-393), 410 udavarta 
(394-395), vyahga (396-397), khillaka (398), siroroga (399-410), bhrusarikhadosa 
(411), ardhaslrsa 411 (412), nasaroga (413-418), indralupta and other types of siroroga 
(419-422), karnaroga (423-426), osthadosa (427), dantaroga (428-429), jihvaroga 
(430-431), ghantikaroga (432-435), galaroga (436-439), mukharoga(440), svararoga 
(441-442), mukharoga (443-445), netraroga (446-456), and balaroga (457-463). 

The last part of the work is devoted to various subjects of general medical interest, 
some of which are: prakrti (470^1-71), the eight branches of ayurveda (474-477), asta- 
parlksa (478), 4,2 pahcakarman (479-481 ab), 4,3 embryology (487-491), and anatomy 
(492-510). 

Remarkable names of diseases are: ambavayu, clpl, cipika, copatika, ghanti¬ 
karoga, 4,4 hodika, 415 khillaka, 416 madhura(jvara), 417 nasura, 418 randhana, 419 raso¬ 
lika, 420 saptaputa, 421 and sltarigaroga. 422 

The term dambhana is repeatedly used (329, 331, 339) for agnikarman (cauteriza¬ 
tion). 

Noteworthy items of the materia medica are bodara (336), copaclnl (295), mastakl 
(368), and parada (340). 

Caraka is referred to once (177). 

The author 

Visrama mentions his name and that of his guru, PTtambara, at the end of the work. 
He also informs his readers that he belonged to the Agamagaccha and lived in a town 
called Arjunapura in Kurmadesa 423 

The author remarks that his treatise is based on various other works and the teach¬ 
ings of his guru. 

The Anupanam an jar! is sometimes ascribed to Visrama 424 
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Date 

The Vyadhinigraha was completed in A.D. 1756/57. 425 

Yasavanta 

Yasavanta wrote his Vaidyacintamani in 1792/93. 426 

Yogaratnakara 

The anonymous Yogaratnakara 427 is an elaborate and comprehensive compilation in 
verse. 428 

Contents 429 

Section one (purvakhanda): generalities (1-3), omina (3-4), the eightfold examina¬ 
tion (astasthananirlksana) of a patient (4-13), 430 kalajnana, on signs foreboding death 
(13-14), types of country (14), the dosas (14-16), ama (16), the constitutions (17), 
weights and measures (18-21), 431 a nighantu (21-43), the span of life allotted to a 
patient (43-46), dinacarya, ratricarya, and rtucarya (46-80), types of water (80-82), 
milk and other dairy produce (82-91), oils (91-93), honey (93-94), the sugarcane and 
its products (94-95), urines (96), groups of condiments and drugs (97-100), pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations (101-109), 432 the purification (sodhana) and killing (marana) of 
the eight dhatus (109-120), the upadhatus, ratnas, visas and upavisas, the processes to 
which mercury has to be subjected, and various related subjects (120-146), substitutes 
for medicinal substances which are obtainable with difficulty (147-150), emetic and 
purgative procedures (150-154), nasya (154), karnapurana (154), bloodletting (154— 
155), some definitions (156-157), and the nidana and treatment of diseases (157-910). 
Section two (uttarakhanda) deals with vajlkarana (910-927), rasayana (927-931), and 
anupanas (931-932). 

A large number of sources are quoted by name: 433 Asvinasanihita (522) 434 Baud- 
dhasarvasva (366), Bhattarakahariscandra (515), 435 Bhavaprakasa (185, 186, 724, 
741,753,789, 812, 853), Bheda (199), Bhoja (617, 618, 619,620, 635, 731,744, 745, 
854), Cakradatta (170, 403, 653), Caraka (150, 515, 517, 563, 606, 730, 764), Carpata 

(9) , CikitsadTpa (365), 436 Cikitsakalika (228, 319, 780), Cikitsasara (364, 365, 371, 
376, 382, 386, 387, 389, 396, 398, 402, 403, 420,428, 429, 715), Dhanvantanyamata 
(282), 437 Gadanigraha (248, 294, 327, 383, 446, 526, 540), Goraksanatha (377), 438 
Harlta (493, 635), Hemadri (157), 439 Jaijjata (606), 440 Kadamba (376, 475), 441 
Kasyapa (529), 442 Kasyapagrantha (297), 443 Kasyapasamhita (897), Kslrapani (601), 
Laghuyoga (390, 410), 444 Laksmanotsava (701), MadanapaJa (382), 445 Madhava 
(869), 446 MalatImukura(105), 447 Manthanabhairava (280), Narayanlya (364, 365), 448 
Nimi (800, 801), Rajamartunda (302, 397, 555), Rajanighantu (99), RasamanjarT 
(415), Rasarajalaksmi (206, 249), RasaratnapradTpa (357, 364, 366, 391, 397, 404, 
415, 422, 426, 431, 480, 544), Rasaratnasamuccaya (483), Rasarnava (275, 337), 
Rasasindhu (282), Rasendracintamani (279), RatnapradTpa (293), 449 Rudratantra 

(10) , 450 Sanigraha (543), 451 Sanihita (598, 789), 452 Samkarakhya (371), 453 Sarasam- 
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graha (338, 382, 386, 389, 390, 395, 399,453, 475, 478, 507, 705), Sarhgadhara (107, 
200, 201, 320, 353, 359, 380, 381, 386, 388, 389, 397, 413, 420, 451,466, 467, 468, 

477, 478, 487, 490, 496, 521, 548), Susruta (many times), Vagbhata (150, 169, 229, 

576), Vaidyajivana (354, 355, 365, 370, 398, 403, 414, 487), Vaidyalamkara (106), 
Vaidyavilasa (330, 365, 370, 487), 454 Vangasena (347, 817, 863), Videha (168, 797, 
798, 802), Vlrasimhavaloka (327, 420, 453), Visvamitra (875), Vitthala (429), 455 
Vopadevakrtasataka (489), 456 Vopadevasata (373, 380), 457 VrddhaharTta (6), 458 Vr- 
ddhavagbhata (168, 170, 181), Vrnda (243, 245, 293, 306, 355, 356, 364, 365, 37*1, 
377, 395, 396, 402,403, 409, 410, 420, 421, 425, 428, 430, 444,452, 476, 477,478, 

483, 486, 488, 497, 511, 518, 522, 528, 532, 533, 534, 538, 540, 541,555, 566, 579, 

595, 610,616, 701, 768, 842), Yamala (12), 459 Yoga (371, 389), Yogaratnasamuccaya 
(113, 199), Yogaratnavali (106, 358, 388, 391, 451, 489, 568, 569), Yogasara (54, 
335, 338, 381, 387, 388, 390, 391,467, 525, 541), Yogasata (371, 376, 388, 397, 425, 
446, 474), Yogasataka (365), 460 YogataranginT (293, 306, 331, 334, 335, 357, 365, 
372, 383, 386, 387, 388, 389, 396, 397, 403, 420, 421, 426, 428,430, 595, 740), and 
Yogatattva (332). 

Edition f gives more references to sources than g. Sources added inf are: Anahgara- 
nga (1474, = g, 923), Bhavaprakasa (1206, = g, 752; 1209, = g, 753-754; 461 1214, = 
g, 756; 1378, =g, 863; 1380, =g, 865; 1387, = g, 869; 1411, = g, 884; 1440, = g, 903; 
1443, = g, 905; 1456, = g, 913; 462 1 4 8 5, = g, 930), 463 Cakradatta (1352, = g, 848), 
Candrasena (1047, =g, 654), 464 Caraka (458, =g, 289), Cikitsakalika (1484, = g, 929), 
Gadanigraha (969, = g, 606), 465 Hariscandra (853, = g, 535), 466 Kadamba (898, = g, 
563-564), KsTrapani (960, = g, 600), Madhava (1360, = g, 853), Rajamartani fa (1001, 
= g, 627; 1003, = g, 628; 1408, = g, 882; 1473, = g, 923; 1483, = g, 929), Rasaratna- 
kara (213, = g, 138), RasaratnapradTpa (1343, = g, 842), 467 Sarasanigraha (874, = g, 
549), 468 Sarhgadhara (833, = g, 523), 469 Sivagama (202, = g, 131), Susruta (1432, = g, 
897), Vagbhata (897, =g, 563), Vaidyajivana (278, =g, 177), Vaidyavilasa (1212, = g, 
756; 1403, = g, 879; 1421, = g, 891), Vangasena (1309, = g, 820-821), Videha (1268, 
= g, 791), VTrasinihavaloka (463, = g, 292; 593, = g, 372), 470 Vopadevasata (702, = g, 
446), 471 Vrnda (278, = g, 177; 755, = g, 475; 472 755, = g, 475; 473 859, = g, 539; 1248, 
= g, 779), Yoga (706, = g, 448; 755, = g, 475), 474 Yogaratnavali (1249, = g, 779), 475 
Yogasara (711, = g, 451; 476 1343, = g, 843), and YogataranginT (709, = g, 450; 713, = 
g, 452-453; 477 1 207, = g, 753). 

Sources, absent from the above lists, but mentioned in the Yogaratnakara ac¬ 
cording to other scholars are: Arogyadarpana , AsvinTkumarasamhita, 478 Lilavaff, 479 
Matimukura 480 Navaratnamala, Nirnayasindhu, 481 Sanikaramata 482 Yogacintamani, 
and Yogapradipa, 483 Rasasarasamgraha and Rasendrasaiphita 484 Lolimbaraja, 485 and 
Nirnayasindhu 486 Atrideva 487 claims that the nighantu of the Yogaratnakara quotes 
Cakrapanidatta’s Dravyaguna. 

The verses of the Yogaratnakara on nidana are usually those of Madhava’s Rugvini- 
scaya, with the addition of other ones from sources not mentioned by name in most 
cases. 

Authors and works quoting from or referring to the Yogaratnakara are: Asubodha 
and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Ayurvedlya 
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Khanijavijnana , the Bhesajasandiita, Devasimha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgraha , 
Dharmadatta’s Tridosasamgraha, Govindadasa’s Bhaisajyaratnavalt , Gulrajsarmami- 
sra’s Siddhaprayogalatika and Visikhanupravesavijnana , Haridattasastrin’s commenta¬ 
ry on the RasataranginT, Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara, Harisaranananda’s KupTpa- 
kvarasanirmanavijnana, Karandlkar’s NidanadT pika, Khare’s commentary on the Rasa- 
ratnasamuccaya, Laksmlrama’s commentary on the Siddhabhesajamanimala, Niranja- 
naprasada Gupta’s Paradasanihita, Rajesvaradatta Misra’s Svasthavrttasamuccaya, the 
Rasadhatuprakasa, the Rasatattvavivecana, the Rasoddharatantra, Priyavrat Sarma’s 
auto-commentary on the Ayurvedadarsana, Satyadeva Vasistha’s commentary on Ra- 
vana’s NadTparlksa, Somadevasar man’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, and the 
Rasamrta and Siddhayogasamgraba of Vaidya YadavajT TrikamajI Acarya. It was also 
used by the unknown author of the interpolated portions of Niscalakara’s Ratnapra- 
bha. m The Yoga ratnakara is one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kvatha- 
manimala and Visvanatha DvivedT’s Rasendrasambhava. 

Special features 489 

The nigharitu part of the Yogaratnakaia enumerates properties; synonyms are only 
occasionally given. 490 Noteworthy substances described are: agastyasimba (24), 
bhendl (22), 491 brhanmarlca (24), 492 gaurabakucl (24), 493 ksupaja marica (24), 
mahapllu (27), 494 mistatumbl (22), 495 pancabhrnga (98), ramahvayaphala (27), 496 
sakuta (24), 497 sltaphala (21) 498 syamalasakuta (25), 499 and tamakhu (30). 500 

The verses on rasasastra mention two opinions on the composition of the group of 
the metals (dhatu); the first list consists of seven metals: gold, silver, brass (ara, = pitta- 
la), copper, lead, tin, and tlksnaka (a kind of iron), to which by some mercury is added; 
the second list enumerates gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, brass (rltika, = pittala), bell- 
metal (ghosa), and iron (109). Seven upadhatus are recognized: abhraka, maksika, tala, 
sila, nllanjana, tutthaka, and rasaka. Nine major poisonous substances are mentioned: 
kalakuta, vatsanabha, sriigaka, pradlpana, halahala, brahmaputra, haridra, saktuka, and 
saurastrika (142); the seven minor poisons are: arkakslra, snuhlkslra, langall, karavl- 
raka, gunja, ahiphena, and dhattura (143). 

The Yogaratnakara contains a long list of substitutes for drugs which are difficult 
to procure (147-150). 

The order of the diseases agrees with the Madhavanidana. Diseases added are: one 
series of thirteen samnipata fevers, namely sandhika, antaka, rugdaha, cittavibhrama, 
sltahga, tandrika, kanthakubja, kamaka, bhugnanetra, raktasthlvin, pralapaka, jihvaka, 
and abhinyasa (160-162); 501 a fever called mantharajvara (214-215); 502 jvaratisara 
(233-239); padakantaka (439); urdhvavata (440); sltavata, sparsavata, and raktava- 
ta 503 (441); urograha (535); bahumutrameha (polyuria; 576-577); vardhma (611); 
agnidagdhavrana (654-656); candrakavrana (672); 504 putiprameha (672); 505 snayuka 
(716-718); sltala (724-727 ); 506 somaroga and mQtratisara (843-845). Phirangaroga is 
not described separately, but is included in the group of diseases called upadainsa. 507 

The formula of khandakusmandaka (308) does not agree at all with that of the Bba- 
vaprakasa. 508 The chapter on galaganda, etc., contains a verse, ascribed to Bhoja, on 
types of granthi which are incurable or difficult to cure (619) that is already found 
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in Gayadasa’s commentary on the Susrutasamhita. 509 The recipe of pusyanugacurna 
(841) differs slightly from that found in the Carakasamhita. 510 

The description of the yoniroga called udavarta (845) differs from that in the 
Carakasamhita-, 511 the andinl type (846) corresponds to the phalinl type of the Su¬ 
srutasamhita. 5,2 The chapter on yoniroga mentions that a daughter is born from the 
left nadl of the female reproductive system, a son from the right nadl (848). The 
formula of phalaghrta (848) differs very much from that present in the Astahgahrdaya 
and agrees with that found in the Bhavaprakasa. 513 The chapter on yoniroga also 
contains prescriptions against infertility in women (847-849), as well as contraceptive 
and abortifacient formulae (849-850), 514 recipes which tighten the vagina (851), 515 
recipes effective against yonidaha(a burning sensation in the vagina) (851), 516 etc. 

The chapter on strlroga describes that parturition may be impossible due to con¬ 
traction (samkoca) of the birth channel (garbha), caused by vata (861). 517 The same 
chapter leaves the treatment of mudhagarbha (malpositions), even the surgical inter¬ 
ventions, to experienced midwives (862-863). 518 Some verses on the treatment of mu¬ 
dhagarbha have been borrowed from Vahgasena (863-864). 519 The Yogaratnakara ad¬ 
vises pressing of the vaginal canal just after delivery, in order to prevent the entry of 
vata (864). The employment of poultices (upanaha) is recommended in diseases of the 
breasts (stanaroga) (869), although this type of treatment is said to be contra-indicated 
in most ayurvedic treatises. 520 The chapter on kslradosa and its treatment 521 has a long 
list of articles of diet, patterns of behaviour, etc., which should be recommended to a 
pregnant woman, followed by a series of unwholesome things (871). 522 Prescriptions 
against the evil effects of overuse of mercurial compounds are also found in the treatise 
(925-927). 

The verses on therapy contain both ayurvedic recipes and rasausadhas. 523 

Some new formulae may be found in the Yogaratnakara: goksuradigutl (568), 524 
candraprabhagutl (568), 525 balaharltaklyoga (671), 526 mahaksaragutl (672), 527 puga- 
diyoga (672), 528 and kadallkandaghrta (8 44). 529 

Verses on pathyapathya are found at the end of the sections on treatment. 

Many formulae of pakas are present in the Yogaratnakara. 530 

Noteworthy medicinal plants and substances prescribed are: bhlmasenakarpura, 531 
bhuparnika (461), 532 bhusarkara (461), 533 bhutahkusa (461), 534 copaclnl (671), 535 
garigavatl (461), grdhramahlruha (460), 536 heru (460), 537 kababa (691), karahatika 
(135), 538 karunjl (461), 539 kevanl (460), 540 kuhjarika' (460), 541 kusari (460), 542 
madhupuspika (461), 543 mrgakhurl (461), 544 murdadaka (672), 545 nepatl (461), 546 
pahgula (460), 547 phala (461), 548 picchalika (460), 549 pota (466), 550 rasakarpu- 
ra, 551 rayapuri sarkara, 552 sakuranda (461), 553 sauraka (672), 554 sivetara (460), 555 
svetapuspa (205), 556 vaisnavika (461), 557 vasanl (460), 558 and viroja (672). 559 

The author 

The identity of the author remains unknown. According to some he must have been a 
resident of southern India since most of the MSS are found there and the Yogaratna¬ 
kara is still much in use in Maharastra. The author’s name was Mayurapada Bhiksu 
according to some Indian scholars. 560 
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Date 

The quotations from the Vaidyavilasa by Raghunatha Pandita, composed in A.D. 1697, 
andtheexistenceofaMS, dating from A.D. 1746, 561 prove thatthe Yogaratnakara was 
compiled during the first half of the eighteenth century. The earliest author to establish 
this date was S.L. Katre. 562 P.K. Gode 563 assigned the work to the period 1650-1725 
on account of the quotation of Kamalakara’s Nirnayasindhu, composed in 1612, 564 the 
verses on tobacco, 565 and the MS dating from 1746. PV. Sharma regards the work 
as having been written towards the end of the seventeenth century because it quotes 
Lolimbaraja and Trimalla’s YogatarahginT. 566 The most appropriate date for its com¬ 
position is A.D. 1676 according to N. Saxena. 567 The Yogaratnakaia is regarded as 
dating from the eighteenth century by Atrideva 568 and S. Upadhyaya. 569 

The Yogaratnakara should not be confused with another medical work of the same 
title, written in caupal verse in old Gujarati by a Jain author, called Nayanasekhara, 
pupil of Jnanasekhara, in 1633 or 1680. 570 



Chapter 4 

Nineteenth-century authors and works 


Abhidhanacandrika by Bhlmasena. Other works by the same author are a Supa- 
sastra and the Vaidyabhusana. 

The Abhidhanacandrika 1 is a glossary of medical terms; its preface is to a great 
extent taken from the Dhanvantariyanighantu. 

The Supasastra is a treatise on cooking. 2 

The Vaidyabhusana appears to be a comprehensive medical treatise. 3 

The Vaidyabodhasamgraha of a Bhlmasena may or may not be by a different 
author. 4 

Bhlmasena wrote his works in the second half of the nineteenth century. He was 
highly respected by Krsna Raja Wodeyar III, king of Mysore, who was placed on the 
throne by the British in A.D. 1799 and who died in 1868. Bhlma was also patronized 
by Krsna Raja’s son, Camaraja Wodeyar. 5 

Abhinavanighantu, compiled by Dattaram Narayanadatta Caube, son of Dattara- 
m. 6 The subject matter is arranged in twenty-four chapters (varga) and an appendix 
(parisista). Chapter one deals with pharmacology in general; chapters two to twenty- 
four describe medicinal substances, their names and their properties, mainly along the 
lines of the Bhavaprakasanighantu; the appendix, called YunanT Dravyagunasam- 
graha, is devoted to drugs borrowed from Islamic medicine. 7 

The author was a resident of Mathura. 8 

Agneyayurvedavyakhya by Gahgadhara . 9 

AjirnamanjarI by Dattarama, 10 a short monograph on disorders of digestion (ajl¬ 
rna). 

The benedictory verses are addressed to Dhanvantari and Krsna. The treatise begins 
with the statement that ajlrna is the main cause of all diseases; it proceeds with its nida- 
na (4-5), 11 its definition (6) and a description of its six varieties (7-13). 12 One verse 
(14) is devoted to the general treatment of the four chief varieties, two verses (15-16) 
are about the number of days required for ajlrna, caused by some specified articles of 
diet, to disappear when dietary restrictions are observed. 13 Thirty-two verses (17-48) 
deal with ajlrna brought about by a long series of particular substances and its treatment 
by prescribing substances considered to be counteractive. Thirteen verses (49-61) are 
about ways of treating various discomforts; the preparation of sukta and vesavara is 
also described (58-60) in this section of the work. The treatise ends with the statement 
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(62) that the author, Dattarama, compiled the Ajlrnamanjarl from the words of various 
sages. 14 A parisista of nine verses contains some compound formulae. A part of the la- 
sunakalpa from the Kasyapasamhita is appended at the end. 

The only authority quoted by name is Kasyapa (49). 

A comparison with Kaglnatha’s Ajlrnamanjarl learns that more than half of Dat¬ 
tarama’s verses were borrowed from it. 

The description of ajlrna caused by particular substances and its treatment by 
means of specified other substances is not found in the classical samhitas and appears 
rather late in ayurvedic literature. 15 

A noteworthy article of diet mentioned in the Ajlrnamanjarl is clnaruka (46). 16 
No particulars are known about the author. 

The treatise was completed in 1882/83. 17 

AnupanataranginI 18 by Raghunathaprasada. 

The work consists of 522 verses, arranged in seven chapters (vlci), and is composed 
in the form of a dialogue between a husband and his beloved wife. The latter is the re¬ 
ceiver of teachings about anupanas to be taken in conjunction with inorganic medicinal 
substances prepared by means of alchemical processes. These substances are the dha- 
tus (chapter one), upadhatus (chapter two), mercury (rasa) and its compounds (chap¬ 
ter three), sulphur (gandhaka) and its compounds (chapter four), the uparasas (chapter 
five), and the ratnas (chapter six). Chapter seven is on diverse anupanas. Alchemical 
topics, such as the sodhana and marana of the dhatus, etc., and the mythical origin of 
mercury, are also dealt with. The preparation of rasakarpura, to be used in the treatment 
of syphilis, is described in chapter three (76-84). 

The author employs, in order to designate sula, the unusual term sivasastra- 
bhidhagada (3.69). 19 Noteworthy words are also varakha (1.26 and 2.55) 20 and 
gulkanda (6.21). 21 

The AnupanataranginI is quoted in the Paradasamhita. 

At the end of the work the author gives his genealogy: Balasarman, a brahmana 
of Kanyakubja lineage, living on the banks of the BhagTrathT, i.e., the Ganges - VTre- 
svara- Kasinatha - the physician Govardhana - the physician Taplrama - Sltarama — 
Raghunathaprasada (7.30-34). 22 

The author was probably active during the second half of the nineteenth century . 23 
Arogyadarpana, compiled by Jagannatha Sarman . 24 

Arogyakalpadruma by Kaikkulaiiiiara Rama Variyar (1832-1896). 25 This trea¬ 
tise is a therapeutic manual in verse; its author is a poet who is well known in Kerala. 26 

Arogyastotra by Gangadhara. 27 
Aryagrhacikitsa by Vinodalala Sena. 28 

AusadhasindhulaharI, compiled by Krsnadasavasumallika. 29 The same author 
wrote a Bengali commentary on the Madhavanidana, called Nidanarthacandrika. 30 
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AusadhikalpalatikA, compiled by BastTrama . 31 

Ayurvedadarpana, compiled by Narayana Ray from Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata, 
Harltaand other authorities. 32 

Ayurvedaparibhasa, compiled by Saradacarana Senagupta and PyarTmohana 
Deva. 33 

Ayurvedarthacandrika, compiled by Syamacarana Gupta. 34 

AYURVEDASABDARNAVA, compiled by Gaiigaprasada Sarman, son of Guru Dlnala- 
la Sarman of Dvivedipura. This work is a glossary of materia medica, compiled from 
Sanskrit authorities and with explanations in Hindi. 35 

Ayurvedasamgraha by Gaiigadhara . 36 

A yurvedasamgraha, compiled by Devendranatha Senagupta and Upendrana- 
tha Senagupta. This work consists of a collection of extracts from the treatises of 
Caraka, Susruta and Vagbhata, and from the Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya, 
Kutamudgara, NadTvijnana, etc. 37 

AyurvedasArasamgraha, compiled by Gopalacandra Senagupta. 38 
AyurvedasudhAkara by RaghunathaprasadaSukala. 39 

AyurvedavijnAna 40 by Vinodalala Sena. 41 

This comprehensive treatise, written in verse and prose, is divided into four sec¬ 
tions: sutrasthana (78 chapters), sarirasthana (15 chapters), dravyasthana (41 chapters 
and a parisista), and nidana-cikitsitasthana (87 chapters). 

The sutrasthana deals with the descent of ayurveda (ayurvedavatarana), technical 
rules (paribhasa), pancakarman, the preparation of caustics (ksarapaka), bloodletting 
(raktasrava), the examination of a patient (rogiparlksa), blunt and sharp instruments 
(yantrasastradivarnana), the purification and killing of the dhatus (dhatusodhanamara- 
na), etc. 

The sarirasthana is about anatomy and physiology; the dravyasthana is concerned 
with materia medica. 42 

Chapter one of the nidana-cikitsitasthana is devoted to general concepts related to 
pathology, chapters two to eighty-two are concerned with the nidana and treatment 
of diseases. These diseases are arranged in a way that completely differs from Ma- 
dhava’s order, while many new diseases are described too. The order of chapters two 
to twenty-five may serve as an example: jvara, visamajvara, jvaracikitsa, jvaratisara, 
plihan, yakrdroga, pandu-kamala-hallmaka, sotha, udara, raktapitta, rajayaksman, ka- 
sa, svarabheda, hikka-svasa, hrdroga, urastoya, krimi, agnimandya, arocaka, atlsara, 
grahanf, amlapitta, sula, gulma. 

The subjects of chapters eighty-three to eighty-seven are: apamumursu, vlryasta- 
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mbha, rasayana, vajlkarana, and karmavipaka. The treatise ends with a short parisista. 
The treatments described are of a mixed type: ayurvedic prescriptions and rasayogas 
are found side by side. 

The influence of western medicine is clearly discernable in the Ayurvedavijnana. 

Sources referred to in the introductory part of the work 43 are: Bhavaprakasa, 
Cakradatta, Caraka, Harlta, Rasaratnakara, Rasendracintamani, Susruta, Vagbhata, 
and Vaiigasena. 

Sources and authorities quoted or referred to in the body of the treatise are: 
Atreya (II: 376), Bhavaprakasa (II: 95), Bhoja (II: 432, 551, 558), Caraka (II: 464, 
504), Daksinamurtisamhita (II), 44 Karttika (II: 472), Kasyapasarnhita (II: 607), 
Sabdakalpadruma (II: 196), Sakteyagrantha by Dhanvantari (II: 196), Satatapa (II: 
632), Susruta (II: 24, 94, 97, 217, 464, 488, 504, 512, 560), Urabhra (II: 376), and 
Videha (II: 479). 45 

The Ayurvedavijnana is one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s 
Kvathamanimala, the Bhesajasamhita, and Devasimha Vitthal’s Brhadasavari- 
stasarngraha; it is quoted in the Paradasainhita and Rasayogasagara. 

Dissection is recommended for anatomical studies. The circulation of the blood is 
described 46 The contraction of the pupil caused by opium and its dilatation by Datura 
seeds are known to the author. Percussion (abhighataparlksa) and auscultation (srava- 
naparlksa) are described, but not the stethoscope. The number of bones is said to be 
246, in agreement with Urabhra, who is quoted on the subject. The terms dhamanl and 
nadf are used to designate arteries; a lymphatic vessel is called a srotas and a nerve 
a snayu. The functions of heart and lungs and the digestive processes are described 
in agreement with western medicine, as well as the urinary tract and the reproductive 
organs. 47 

Noteworthy substances mentioned in the dravyasthana are: 48 amaravalll, 49 
antamala, 50 dhunaraja, 51 katuvlra, 52 mahatikta, 53 majjaphala, 54 picchila, 55 pltaku- 
smanda, 56 pltamull, 57 plvarl, 58 prajavatl, 59 sahasara, 60 samvida manjari, 61 sardu- 
lakanda, 62 sltablja, 63 sravika, srlvasasara, 64 sudhamull, 65 surapriya, 66 svarnapattrl, 67 
syamablja, 68 syamaparnl, 69 and visalyakaranl. 70 

The dravyasthana also describes some recently introduced oils, 71 such as dlpyaka- 
taila, jatlphalataila, khasabljataila, lavangataila, nikumbhataila, ralataila, vatadataila, 72 
and yaksadrumataila. 

Special features of the nidana-cikitsitasthana are: 73 three series of thirteen sarn- 
nipata fevers; 74 the chapter on pllhan (6) adds verses, which may derive from the 
author himself, to those found in the Madhavanidana; the chapter on diseases of the 
liver (yakrdroga; 7) may have been written by the author and describes, for example, 
the surgical treatment of a liver abscess (61); the chapter on rajayaksman (10) includes 
the treatment of a disorder called kanthaksata; the chapter on hrdroga (16) describes 
a series of new diseases: avaranika, kausthika, prthuka, ayamika, pariksaya, medah- 
sutra, and viksepika; 75 new terms employed in the chapter on diseases of the heart 
are hrdvepathu or kosthasamvepana (a kind of arrhythmia) and hrtkosthapeslsutra 
(the muscle fibres of the heart); the description of vaccination against smallpox in 
the chapter on masurika (31) agrees with a quotation in the Sabdakalpadruma from 
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a Sakteyagrantha by Dhanvantari; 76 the variety of masurika, called romantika, is 
described according to some unknown source (a granthantara); sltala is not mentioned 
in the chapter on masurika; svitra is described in detail in the chapter on kustha (33); a 
description of aupasargikopadamsa, i.e., syphilis, is found in the chapter on upadarnsa 
(38); aupasargikopadamsa is also called papopadanisa and visopadamsa, but the term 
phirangaroga is absent; the first stage of syphilis is called mukhya, the later stages are 
designated by the term gaunopadamsa; vradhna 77 is described in the chapter on vrddhi 
(45); the chapter on vatavyadhi (47) contains a new disease, agantuja paksaghata; 78 
the chapter on murcha and related disorders (53) describes saisavasamnyasa, 79 not 
known from other treatises; the chapter on women’s diseases (strlroga; 79) contains 
descriptions of some new diseases: raktamadrl, sasthlbadhaka, ankura, jalakumarado- 
sa, yonyaksepa, 80 yonyaiikuravrddhi or -samvrtti, 81 jarayuroga, 82 and andadharagada; 
the chapter on vlryastambha (84) consists of prescriptions which are thought to delay 
ejaculation during intercourse; the chapter on karmavipaka (87) consists of quotations 
from Satatapa. 

The nidana-cikitsitasthana describes a series of diseases, 83 together with their 
treatment, which are also found in Govindadasa’s BhaisajyaratnavalT: urastoya 
(chapter 17), 84 paradavikara (chapter 40), 85 smaronmada (chapter 51), 86 gadodvega 
or apadarthagada (chapter 52), 87 yosapasmara (yosapasmaradhikara of chapter 54 
on apasmara), 88 tattvonmada (chapter 56), 89 acalavata (chapter 57), 90 khanjanika 
(chapter 58), 91 tandavaroga (chapter 59), 92 snayusula (chapter 60), 93 klomaroga 
(chapter 61), 94 vrkkamaya (chapter 62) 95 bahumutra, 96 madhumeha, 97 somaroga 
and mutratisara (chapter 67), 98 sukrameha," aupasargikameha, 100 ojomeha, 101 and 
lasikameha (chapter 68), 102 dhvajabhahga (chapter 69), 103 slrsamburoga (76), 104 ma- 
stiskavepana 105 and mastiskacayapacaya (chapter 77), 106 ainsughata 107 and skhalitya 
(chapter 78), 108 yonikandu 109 and andadharagada or dimbadharagada (chapter 79), 1,0 
and apamumursu (chapter 83). 111 

Both ayurvedic recipes and rasayogas are found in the verses on treatment. Refer¬ 
ences to formulae described in volume I are frequent. 

Notewoithy substances prescribed are: kirava (537), 112 nallakl (536), pitamulT (48, 
49, 57,59). and tamramull (50). 1,3 Opium (ahiphena, bhogiphena, phaniphena, etc.) is 
rather frequently mentioned 1,4 

The author states at the end of the work that he was a grandson of the physician 
Nityananda and a son of Rajakisora; he adds that he was a resident of Ambika. 

The author informs us at the end of his work that it was printed in 1883. 1,5 

AyurvedIyadravyabhidhana by K.B. Lai Sengupta. 116 
AyurvedIyakautukavilasa, compiled by Ramamohana Vidyavinoda. 117 

AyurvedIyaparibhasa by Gaiigadhara. 118 This work, consisting of 3 14 verses and 
prose passages, arranged in seven chapters (prakarana), deals with the following sub¬ 
jects: (1) weights and measures (mana), (2) the rules to be applied when the parts of a 
plant to be used, the quantities and ratios of ingredients, etc., are not explicitly men¬ 
tioned in recipes (anuktaprakasana), (3) details on the preparation of a kalka, etc., (4) 
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the elucidation of obscure points in the preparation of medicines (avyaktavivecana), (5) 
rules for a paka, (6) deliberations on the praksepa (ingredients to be added to a com¬ 
pound medicine), and (7) the elucidation of subjects merely hinted at in medical trea¬ 
tises (lesoktaviveka). 

Works and authors quoted are: Carakasamhita, dharmasastra, Drdhabala, Manu- 
smrti, smrtisastra, Susrutasamhita, Taittirlyopanisad, Visnusamhita, and Yajfiava- 
lkyasamhita. 

Ayustattvavijnana by Vinodalala Sena." 9 

Bhaisajya-Dhanvantari, compiled by Candrakantadasa Kaviraja. 120 
Bhaisajyaramayana by Gaiigadhara. 121 

BhaisajyaratnavalI, compiledby Ravidatta Sastrin, son ofSivasahaya, ofBeri. 122 
Bhaisajyavijnana, compiled by Isanacandra Vandhyopadhyaya. 123 
Bhaskarodaya by Gaiigadhara 124 

The Brhannighanturatnakara, 125 compiled by Dattarama, 126 is a very large 
medical treatise of an encyclopaedic nature. 

Volume one consists of an introduction and nineteen chapters (adhyaya). The in¬ 
troduction contains a mangalacarana, the genealogy of the author, and verses on the 
position of ayurveda among the sciences. 

Chapter one deals with definitions of ayurveda, the eight parts (aiiga) of a- 
yurveda, 127 and the origin of ayurveda (ayurvedotpatti). 

The first part of the story about the origin of ayurveda, up to the appearance of Su¬ 
sruta, has been taken from the Bhavaprakasa. Added to it by Dattarama are: the ap¬ 
pearance of Vagbhata; an enumeration of the eighteen ayurvedic samhitas by Harlta, 
Susruta, Parasara, Bhoja, Bheda, Bhrgu, Agnivesa, Caraka, Cyavana, Agasti, Varaha, 
Vagbhata, Narayana, Narasimha, Atreyaka, Atri, Sasin, Siva, and Bhaskara; 128 a series 
of authors and works on rasasastra; 129 the Rasaratnakara by Siddha Nityanatha and the 
Rasendracintamani by Tuntuninatha; the Rugviniscaya by Madhavakara; the names 
of a series of commentators: Bhattara, Jejjata, Gadadhara, Vapyacandra, Srlcakrapa- 
ni, Bakula, Isvarasena, Isana, Karttika, Suklra, Sudhlra, Maitreya, and Madhava; 130 
Cakrapani’s Cakradatta; the Nighanturaja by Narasimha from Kasmlr; Bhavamisra 
and his Bhavaprakasa. 

Chapter one ends with verses on basic concepts. 

Chapters two, three and four are almost identical with chapters two, three and four 
of the Sutrasthana of the Susrutasamhita and bear the same titles. Chapters five, six and 
seven, also taken from the Susrutasamhita, agree with chapters one, two and three of 
its Sarlrasthana, but some new material has been added to the text of Susruta. Chapter 
eight is based on chapter four of the Sarlrasthana of the Susrutasamhita, but contains 
a large number of additions which betray the influence of western anatomy. Chapters 
nine to fourteen are, apart from some extra material, the same as chapters five to ten 
of the Sarlrasthana of the Susrutasamhita; chapters fifteen to nineteen are the same as 
chapters five, seven, eight, nine, and twenty-five of the Sutrasthana of the Susrutasam¬ 
hita. 
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Volume two contains chapters twenty to thirty-four. Chapters twenty to twenty-four 
are practically the same as chapters eleven to fifteen of the Sutrasthana of the Su- 
srutasamhita. Chapter twenty-five is partially the same as chapter twenty-one of Su- 
sruta’s Sutrasthana. Chapters twenty-six to twenty-nine contain the complete text of 
the Caryacandrodaya, a work on rtucarya, dinacarya and ratricarya, compiled by Datta- 
rama and also published as a separate work. 131 Chapter thirty is identical with chapter 
ten of the Sutrasthana of the Susrutasamhita. Chapters thirty-one and thirty-two are on 
prognostic signs (dutavarnana; sakunavarnana). Chapter thirty-three consists of a sepa¬ 
rate treatise, in 149 verses, on dreams and their meaning, the Svapnaprakasika. Chapter 
thirty-four contains Dattarama’s treatise on pulse-examination, the Nadidarpana; 132 it 
is followed by twenty-three verses on the examination of the pulse according to the Yu- 
nanl system and eighteen verses on the same subject according to western medicine. 

Volume three has not been accessible to me. 

Volumes four to six are devoted to diseases and their treatment. Their contents are 
for a very large part identical with those of volume two of the Nighanturatnakara. The 
verses on karmavipaka and astrology are different in a small number of instances. 133 

Volumes seven and eight contain an extensive nighantu, the Saligramanigha- 
ntubhusana, compiled by Saligrama. It describes the names and properties of a large 
number of medicinal substances in twenty-seven vargas and a parisista; the botanical, 
vernacular and English names are also recorded in most of the cases. 

Sources, mentioned in volumes one, two, and four to six, are: Atreya (II: 492), 
Bharadvajasamhita (I: 98), Bhavaprakasa (I: 168), Bhoja (I: 245), Bhojanakutuhala 
(II: 646), Brahmandapurana (II: 689), Brhatsamhita (I: 98-99), BrhadyogataranginI 
(I: 59), Caraka (I: 136, 199 and 310; IV: 222), Hariscandra (II: 54i), Ksemendra (II: 
489), Madhukosa (II: 452), Manu (I: 107), Padmapurana (IV: 221), Parasara (V: 1), 
Samgraha (I: 114 and 160), Sarngadhara (I: 169), Susruta (I: 106), Vagbhata (I: 104, 
111', 112, 118, 145, 165, 186, 205; II: 450, 493, 498), Vaidyasarasamgraha (II: 494 
and 501), Vaisnavagama (I: 137), Varahamihira (I: 100), Vrddhavagbhata (I: 177 and 
317), and Yogarnava (IV: 276). 

Sources mentioned in the Saligramanighantubhusana are: Amarakosa (807), 
Atreyasamhita (35, 39, 42, 45, 47, 128, 247, 282,’400, 403,492, 510, 538, 565, 572, 
573-574, 583, 613, 616, 637, 678, 688, 845, 870, 890, etc.), 134 Bhaisajyacikitsa (47, 
87), 135 Bhavaprakasanighantu (passim), Dhanvantarinighantu (passim), Dravyaci- 
hna(14), 136 Dravyaguna (826, 830), Dravyagunadlpika (1021), 137 Gananighantu 138 
(45, 164, 234, etc.), 139 ’ Harltasamhita (816, 818, 823, 833, 835, 843, 864, 899, 918, 
934, 965, 966, 968, 969, 971-972, 981, 984, 994, 995, 996, 997, etc.), Kaiyadeva 
(164), Kosa (771), Lankanatha (1073), 140 Lankesa (173), 141 Madanapalanighantu 
or Madanavinoda (passim), Nighantucudamani (166), Nighanturatnakara (passim), 
Nighantusamgraha (208), Niruktaratnakara (26), 142 Prayogamrta (34), Rajanighantu 
(passim), Rajavallabhanighantu (passim), Rasacandrika (237, 736), Rasendrasa- 
rasamgraha (238), Ratnakara (759, 761, 763, 765, 767, 774, 793-794, 810,902, 913, 
925, 935, 938, etc.), Sivanighantu (155, 164, 196), 143 Sodhalanighantu (passim), 
Susena(258,583, 864, 901,994, 1089), Susrutasamhita(494,*498,553, 599, 619,769, 
995, etc.), 144 Trikandasesa (922), Vagbhata (814, 828, 831, 843, 858), Vaidyanigha- 
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ntu (128, 132, 353, 813, 977), Vaidyajlvana (682), Vikaratimirabhaskara (129, 243, 
257, 306), 145 Visnudharmottara (771), Vrddhasusruta (979), and Yuktikalpataru of 
Bhojaraja(791, 795). 146 

The Brhannighanturatnakara is one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasim- 
ha’s Kvathamanimala, the Bhesajasamhita, and the Rasoddharatantra. The 
Saligramanighantu(bhusana) is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the 
Ayurvedaprakasa and in the Rasadhatuprakasa. 

Some anatomical descriptions of chapter eight of volume one betray the influence 
of western anatomy. 147 The diseases dealt with are the same as in the Nighanturatna- 
kara, but the seven types of sltala and the hymn to Sitala are omitted. 

Noteworthy substances described in the SaligramanighantubhOsana are: 148 
adityapattra, four types of ahiphena (231-232: sveta-, krsna-, pita-, citravarna), 
akarakarabha (155-156), two types of akhukarnl (478-480: brhatl and laghvl a- 
khukarnl), 149 several types of alu (942-946: raktalu, 150 rajalubheda, gajakarnalu, 
mukhalu, kasalu, 151 phondalu, panlyalu, nllalu, 152 subhralu; 954-955: sankhalu, 153 
kasthalu, 154 madhurajaluka, raktarajaluka, svetalu, krsnavanaluka, vanaluka), ananna- 
sa (633), 155 ari (1236), 156 three types of ativisa (219-220: sukla, krsna, aruna), two 
types of bhallataka (222-225: bhallataka and nadlbhallataka), 157 bhissata (1252), 158 
bhramaracchallika (1236-1237), 159 bhusimbika (647), 160 two types of bljapura 
(578-581: bljapura and vanabljapura), two types of bimbl (912-915: bimbl and 
tiktabimbl), caha (1216—1217), 161 six types of campaka (493-496: campaka, sveta-, 
naga-, sultana-, nlla-, bhumicampaka), 162 candalakanda (952), 163 candrika (131-132: 
= candrasura), clda (27), 164 copaclnl (153-155), three types of dantl (395-398: 
dantl, brhaddantl, bhadradantl), two types of devadaru (26-27: snigdhadaru and 
kasthadaru), 165 ekavlra (1234-1235), 166 elTyaka (420), 167 erandacirbhita (1246— 
1247: = vatakumbhaphala), 168 gangati (422), 169 three types of gholika (865-866: 
gholika = lom, 170 raja- and ksudragholika), granthigobhl (1256), 171 two types of 
hapusa (156-157: hapusa and svalpaphala hapusa), hastajodi (953), 172 five types 
of hayari (307-309: sveta, rakta, patala, pita, krsna), 173 herambavrksa (1244), 174 
Tsadgola (1218-1219), 175 seven types of jambu (648-651: jambu, maha-, ksudra-, 
kaka-, bhumi-, raja-, jalajambu), 176 jhandu (518), 177 jhilla (1234), 178 jhullapuspa 
(1251-1252), 179 six types of kadalT (557-564: kadall, aranya-, kastha-, suvarna-, 
mahendrakadall, krsna kadalT), kajutaka (647-648), 180 three types of kancana (323- 
325: rakta, sveta, pita), karalT (880-881), 181 six types of karanja (336-340: karanja, 
maha-, ghrta-, guccha-, putikarafija, kantayukta karanja), 182 six types of karkatl (893- 
896: karkatl, ervaruka, titlyakarkatl, arariyakarkatl, tikta-, clnakarkatika), 183 seven 
types of karpura (1-6: karpQra, potasraya, Tsavasa, himakarpQraka, udayabhaskara, 
parriakarpuraka, clnakarpura), two types of katabhT (700: katabhl and svetakata- 
bhl), katuvlra (1219-1220), 184 five types of khadira (671-674: rakta- and svetasara 
khadira, vitkhadira, laghu-, valllkhadira), 185 four types ofkharjurl (569-572: kharjurl, 
bhumi-, pindakharjurika, sulemanl), krsnablja (404), 186 ksudrabadama (1248), 187 
ksudraketakl (420-421), 188 kurandika (1229-1230),' 89 two types of lajj alu (456-457: 
lajjalu and viparlta lajjalu), mada (708), 190 mahakaya (859), 191 maharastrl (1222), 192 
makhanna(1232), 193 maravalll(1233), l94 mayaphala(1212), nagajihva(1250), 195 two 
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types of narikela (565-568: narikela and mohajatlyaka narikela), five types of patala 
(265-267: patala, sveta, bhu-, ksudra, vallfpatalika),pattragobhT( 1256), 196 four types 
of pippall (116-123: pippall, saimhall, vanapippalT, markatl), 197 several varieties of 
pugaphala (607-611: andhrodbhava, campavatlbhava, romtasamjna, valgulagramaja, 
candapurabhava, guhagarodbhava, nailavadgramasambhuta), puspagobhl (1255), 198 
rajagiri (1253), 199 ramaphala (632), 200 revatclnl (1215), 201 sahasramulika (874), 202 
sajada (708), 203 sajaka (821-822), 204 samudrasosa (1239), 205 sarpadamstra (1223— 
1224), 206 sltaphala (631-632), 207 sudhamflll (1219), 208 svarnapattrika (403), 209 
tailakanda (952), 210 tamakhu (1217-1218), 211 tejomantha (270), 212 triparnl (953), 2,3 
several types of trna (373-377: usala, iksudarbha, gomutrika, silpika, nihsrenika, 
garamotika, majjara, mrgapriya, vamsapattrT, manthanaka, dhenupriya, pallivaha, 
lavanatrna, pariyandha, gunda, vrttagunda, canika, gundasinl, sull), three types of tu- 
lasl (524-525, 530-531: sveta and krsna tulasT, aranyatulasl), tuvara(1245- 1246), 214 
three types of udumbara (658-661: udumbara, nadyudumbarika, kakodumbarika), 
two types of varnsa (361-363: vamsa and randhravarnsa), 215 vanapsa (1254), 216 two 
types of vrddhadaru 217 (1238: vrddhadaruka and phanjl), three types of yavanala 
(819-821: dhavala, tuvara, sarada), 218 and three types of yavanl. 

Dattarama, who descended from a family of MathurTya brahmarias, gives in the 
introductory verses of the Brhannighanturatnakara the following information on his 
ancestors: he was the son of Krsnalala, and grandson of Hariscandra; the latter was the 
youngest of the three sons of Ghasirama, in his turn the son of Goplnatha. 

Saligrama, the compiler of the Saligramanighantubhusana, was a Mathura vaisya, 
of Candravamsa and Ahladagotra. At the end of the work he informs us of his geneal¬ 
ogy: Balamukunda - Govardhanadasa - Hariyasaraja - Gopaladasa - Purusottamada- 
sa - MotTrama- Padmanetra - Ghanasyamadasa - STtarama; Saligrama was the son of 
Anandarupa, also called Khusalaraya, the youngest of the three sons of STtarama. 

Saligrama was born in Muradabad in 1831/32. Besides the Saligramanighantu¬ 
bhusana, he also wrote the Saligramausadhasabdasagara or Ayurvedlya AusadhTko- 
sa 219 and a rather large number of Hindi translations of Sanskrit medical works. In 
1897/1898 he founded the Ayurvedoddharaka dispensary in Muradabad. 220 

Caryacandrodaya 221 by Dattarama, son of Krsnalala. 222 This is a rather compre¬ 
hensive treatise, for the greater part in verse, 223 on rtucarya (chapter one; 1-57), di- 
nacarya (chapter two; 58-236), and ratricarya (chapter three; 236-272). 

A large part of chapter two is devoted to articles of food, their qualities and 
actions. Numerous dishes are described, in part known from earlier treatises such as 
the Madanapalanighantu and Bhavaprakasanighantu. The descriptions are, however, 
not quoted from these works. Some noteworthy dishes are: agastyasaraka (140), 
bhaimilapsika (104), gulorika (107-108), khaja (110-111), 224 kvathali (148), malla- 
pupa (111), masarangi (151), and nispanda (102). Vernacular terms are sometimes 
employed: baraphl (198), 225 haluva (196), 226 peda (197). Sources are occasionally 
referred to: Atreya (27), Bhojanakutuhala (177), 227 Brahmandapurana (219), 
Ksemendra (25), Vagbhata (28 and 34), and Vaidyasarasarngraha (29and 36). 

The entire text of the Caryacandrodaya forms part of Dattarama’s Brhannighantu- 
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ratnakara. 228 

ClKITSACAKRASARA, compiled by Dvarakanatha Datta Kaviraja. 229 
Cikitsajnananjana, compiled by Prasannacandra Siromani. 230 
CikitsamanjarI, compiled by Mahimacandra Sena. 231 

ClKITSASAMGRAHA by Bholanathamisra. The author, a resident of Mustafapur in 
the district of Patna and the great-grandfather of P.V. Sharma, completed this work in 
1890/91. 232 

ClKITSASAMGRAHA by Prabhunathamisra. The author, a resident of Mustafapur in the 
district ofPatna and the grandfather of P.V. Sharma, completed this workin 1871/72. 233 

CobacinIprakasa by Madhusudanasarman Gosvamin 234 This work is a mono¬ 
graph on the China root or sarsaparilla (cobaclnl, copaclnl, covaclnl), 235 a drug 
employed in the treatment of syphilis and other diseases. The author was a son of 
Vrajaraja Gosvamin and father of Radhakrsna and Devldattaprasada. He was attached 
to the court of RanajTt Siniha (1780-1829). 236 

Dravyagunabhidhana by Vinodalala Sena 237 

Dravyarthacandrika (or Ayurvedlyadravyagunabhidhana), compiled by 
Siddhesvara Gupta. 238 

Hastamalaka by Vaidya Bavabhai. This is a treatise on the preparation of metallic 
compounds, written in 1859. 239 

Hinduvaidyasastra, compiled by Subrahmanya Sastrin. 24 * 

Hrdayapriya 241 by Paramesvara. 242 This work 243 is divided into four sections (kha- 
nda) with a total of sixty chapters. The first three sections, comprising forty-eight chap¬ 
ters, are based on the Astahgahrdayasamhita; the last section contains formulae taken 
from other sources. The author states at the beginning of his work that many verses 
of the Hrdayapriya were taken verbatim from the Astahgahrdayasamhita, while other 
stanzas were composed by himself, without deviating from the sense of those found in 
Vagbhata’s work. 244 

Quotations from the Hrdayapriya are found in ‘Indian medicinal plants’ by P.K. 
Warrier, V.P.K. Nambiar and C. Ramankutty (1994-1996). 245 

Noteworthy plant names from the work are: aghon, 246 bhadra, 247 bhukesara, 248 ga- 
rudl, 249 ksetrajnabhusa, 250 rajatari, 251 sasasruti, 252 and vairl. 253 

Paramesvara 254 was a sivadvija, i.e., a brahmaria of the Mussad caste, which ranks 
highly among the Ambalavasi of Kerala. 255 He was born in Vaikom (to the north of 
Travancore) and adhered to the family tradition of serving the Siva temple of Vaikom, 
from his eleventh to his seventeenth year. In the early part of his career as a man of 
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letters he became attached to the palace of Kotunnallur, i.e., Cranganore, as a disciple 
and protege ofGodavarman Yuvaraja (1800-1851), who was a great patron of learning 
and a Sanskrit scholar himself. 256 According to a local tradition, Paramesvara studied 
ayurveda in order to get rid of a persistent skin disease. In his later years he acquired 
great fame as a medical practitioner and was honoured by three successive Maharajas 
of Travancore, viz. Uttanam Tirunal, Ayilyam Tirunal and Visakham Tirunal. 

The Hrdayapriya was composed in 1864. Paramesvara died in 1887. 257 

Kalpasagara, an anonymous work on the art of preparing medicines, composed un¬ 
der the patronage of Ranavlra Simha, who ascended the throne of Jammu in 1857. 258 

LOKAHITAVAIDYASASTRA, a manual of pharmacology, compiled by Kunnumburattu 
Cheriyakelan Vaidyan. 259 

Lolamaraja, also called Vaidyajlvana, a treatise in Hindi verse, composed by Benl- 
prasada in 1842/43. It is in the form of a dialogue between a man and a woman and has 
been modelled on Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajlvana. 260 

Mrtyunjayasamhita by Gangadhara. 261 

MrtyusamjIvanI, charms and antidotes against all kinds of poison, snake-bites, etc., 
compiled from Susruta and other authors, and translated into Bengali. 262 

NidanadTpika by Vyahkates Krsria Karamdlkar, 263 a compilation from various 
sources on nidana 264 

Adhyaya I: (1) paribhasakathana; (2) nibandhanirupana; (3) dosadhatumalaksa- 
yavrddhikathana. Adhyaya II (kalajnanlya): (1) grahavalokana; (2) ayurjnanlya; (3) 
kalajnanlya; (4) dutasvapnasakunajhanlya. Adhyaya III: (1) jvara; (2) samnipata, 
agantujvara, visamajvara, sltavatadi. Adhyaya IV: yaksman, sosa, kasa, svasa, hikka, 
arocaka, chardi, svarabheda, daha, trsrta, hrdroga, urograha, slesmaroga. Adhyaya V: 
panduroga, raktapitta, raktamaya, raktasrayavyadhi, pittavyadhi, vatasonita, vidradhi, 
arbuda, sllpada, udara. Adhyaya VI (pacanasayavyadhivijnanlya): agnimandya, ajl- 
rna, krmivata, gulma, anaha, sula, amlapitta, sltapitta, atisara, urustambha, amavata, 
grahanl, arsas, antraroga, pllhayakrdroga. Adhyaya VII (bastimutrapindamaya- 
kathana): mutrakrcclma, mutraghata, asmarl, meha, pramehapitika. Adhyaya VIII 
(manovyadhyadivatavyadhijhanlya): murcha, madatyaya, mada, unmada, apasmara, 
vatavyadhi. Adhyaya IX: avararilya, sadyomrtyunidana. Adhyaya X (tvagrogakatha- 
na): galaganda, gandamala, apacl, granthi, visphota, masurika, granthivyaktlkarana, 
pitikavyaktlkarana, kustha, sotha, vahnidagdhavrana, vrana, nadlvrana, agantuvra- 
na, visarpa, snayuka, ksudraroga. Adhyaya XI (guhyarogakathana): bhagandara, 
upadamsa, sukadosa, sukradosa, saridhya, vrddhi. Adhyaya XII (strlrogavijnanlya): 
yoniroga, yonikanda, pradara, garbhasayaroga, vandhyatva, garbharoga, garbhinlla- 
ksana, sutika, stanaroga, stanyaroga. Adhyaya XIII: balamaya, grahaplda. Adhyaya 
XIV (visatantra): jangamavisa, sthavaravisa. Adhyaya XV (iirdhvahgarogajnanlya): 
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mukharoga, dantamularoga, ostharoga, jihvaroga, taluroga, kantharoga, mukhantarga- 
taroga, karnaroga, karnapallroga, durviddhasambhavaroga, kamamularoga, nasaroga, 
siroroga, kapalaroga, netraroga, vartmaroga, netrasandhigataroga, suklagataroga, 
krsnagataroga, kacabindu, timiraroga, linganasa, abhisyandaroga, adhimantharoga, 
sarvaksiroga. Adhyaya XVI (nidanapuraniya): udavarta, medoroga, karsya, bhagna, 
janapadoddhvamsavyadhi, pancakarmadyapacararoga, nivaranlya. 

Sources mentioned are: 265 Anjana 266 (1.1.15; 3.91; III.1.13 = Anjananidana 11; 
2.109, 111; IV.180 = Anjananidana 73, and 260ab = Anjananidana 135cd); Atreya 
(1.1.16; 3.108); Bhattaraka (V.130); Bheda (III.2.178; XII.177); Bhoja (V.130; X.20); 
Brhajjataka (II. 1.1); Caraka (passim); Dhanvantari (1.1.16; III.2.238; XII. 127); Dr- 
dhabala(IV.264; V.219;XI.123); Hariscandra(IV.264);HarTta(I.l. 16; 3.103;III.2.238; 
IV.10); Harltatreya (1.1.15; IV.10; V.30, 70); Jatukamya (XII.84); Jejjata (V.30; VI. 
137, 153); Jvaraparajaya (1.1.17; III. 1.4, 43; 2.77,184, 222,230,268,295); Jyotirvid 
(II. 1.1); Jyotisasaravali (II. 1.1); Kalajnana (1.1.16; 3.34; IX. 138); Kasyapa (VI. 155); 
Krsnavallabhin (1.1.15; III.2.106, 109, 124,215,268); Madhava (1.1.15; 3.83; III.1.9, 
12); Nidanasara(I.1.16; 3.51, 166; III.2.196); Nighantu (1.3.91); Samnipatakalika (I. 
1.17); Sarasamgraha (1.3.190; III.2.176, 196; V.35, 70, 74); Susena (1.1.14); Susruta 
(1.1.16 and passim); Svarodaya (1.1.16); Tisata (1.1.14, 32, 40; 3.3); Upacarasara (I. 
1.16; III.2.170, 176, 223; IV.201, 205, 267; X.4, 137); Vagbhata (1.1.16 and passim); 
VTrasimha (1.1.14; 3.11, 88); Vmda (1.1.15; 3.3, 83); Yogaratnakara (IX.151, 155); 
Yogasata (1.1.15; III.2.222). 

The sources are not referred to consistently. Many verses borrowed from, for ex¬ 
ample, the Madhavanidana, are not indicated as such. 267 

The order of the diseases does not follow an established pattern and is peculiar to 
this treatise. Diseases or groups of diseases added to those found in the Madhava¬ 
nidana are: urograha, slesmaroga, 268 raktamaya, 269 raktasayavyadhi, pittavyadhi, 270 
antrarodha, 271 pllhayakrdroga, 272 mada, vahnidagdhavrana, snayuka, sukradosa, sa- 
ndhya, garbhasayaroga, vandhyatva, kapalaroga, durviddhasarnbhavaroga, 273 karna- 
mularoga, janapadoddhvamsaroga, 274 and pancakarmadyapacararoga. 

The chapter on samnipatajvara describes two series of thirteen fevers of this type: 
the first begins with sandhika, 275 the second with prorriunava 276 Another fever char¬ 
acterized in this chapter is haridraka. 

The chapter on agantujvara describes fevers called ajlrnajvara, svedajvara, drsti- 
jvara, malajvara, daivikajvara, and kalajvara. 

The chapter on visamajvara mentions krmijajvara, bhumivibudhajvara (=brahma- 
najvara), ksatrajvara, vaisyajvara, and sudrajvara. 

The chapter on sltavata describes a samnipatajvara called thus, which is of three 
types: madhyama, visama and adhama. 

The raktasayavyadhi is not mentioned in other treatises. 277 

Twenty-two children’s diseases are distinguished: three dosic types and an addi¬ 
tional fourth type of dantodbheda, dantaghata, dantasabda, kaladanta, ahiputana, mu- 
khapaka, mukhasrava, gudapaka, upaslrsaka, parsvaruna, talukanta, vicchinna, pariga- 
rbhika, daurbalya, gatrasosa, sayyamutra, kukunaka, rodana, and ajagalll (XIII. 1-4). 
Other children’s diseases described are kslralasaka (XIII. 17), utphullika (XIII.49), ku- 
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nda (XIII.52), and gadarl (XIII.53). 

The chapter on sthavaravisa describes the symptoms of poisoning by haratala (= 
haritala), manahsila, vanga (tin), maksikadhatu, apakvamalla, sulba (copper), naga 
(lead), tuttha,darada (cinnabar), rasakarpura, vatsanabha,dhattura, ahiphena (opium), 
jepala, snuhlkslra, and karaskara. 

Five types of karnamtilaroga are distinguished, arising from vata, pitta, kapha, sam- 
nipata and blood respectively. 

Other subjects added are: avaranlya, 278 sadyomityu, 279 granthivyaktlkarana, 280 
pitikavyaktlkarana, 281 garbhinllaksana, 282 and nivaranlya. 283 

The NidanadTpika is interesting on account of its quotations from works like the 
Jvaraparajaya, Upacarasara, etc. 

The chapter on yonikanda, a disease described for the first time in the Ma- 
dhavanidana, adds to Madhava’s verses the prodromes, quoted from the Upacarasara 
and Sarasamgraha. 

The author hailed from Maharastra and was a pupil of Balakrsna, son of KasTna- 
tha. 284 


NIDANAPARISISTA, a supplement to Madhava’s Rugviniscaya, written by Haradhana 
Vidyaratna, son of Visarada. 285 

The Nighanturatnakara, a large and comprehensive treatise, was compiled by 
Visnu Vasudeva Goilbole and his associates. 286 

Volume one consists of twenty sections (prakarana), subdivided into chapters 
(adhyaya) which are mostly in verse. 287 These sections are respectively devoted to the 
properties of medicinal substances (1; gunadosaprakarana), embryology and anatomy 
(2; susrutasarlraprakarana), the eight ways of examining a patient (3; astavidhaparl- 
ksaprakarana), general subjects and technical rules (4; samanyaparibhasa), alchemical 
apparatus (5; yantraprakarana), putapaka (6; putakalpanaprakarana), alchemical 
subjects (7-12; dhatusodhanamarana-, upadhatu-, parada-, gandhaka-, abhraka-, 
haritalaprakarana), collyria (13; anjanaprakarana), and alchemical subjects again (14- 
20; hirakasa-, 288 geru-, 289 uparasa-, ratna-, uparatna-, visa-, and upavisaprakarana). 
Appended to volume one are the Arkaprakasa and the Ajlrnamanjarl. Volume two 
deals, in seventy-seven sections, with the aetiology, symptomatology, and treatment 
of diseases. 

Section one of volume one, while mainly describing properties of drugs, adds 
sometimes a series of synonyms. 290 Section two is for the greater part identical with 
the Saffrasthana of the Susrutasamhita, but here and there some additional material 
has been incorporated. Section three not only deals with the eight types of examination 
(nadl-, mutra-, mala-, jihva-, sabda-, sparsa-, netra- and mukha-, and finally rupaparl- 
ksa), but also with kalajnana (i.e., signs foreboding death), the chayapurusa, 291 some 
general statements about diseases, the dosas, and finally the signs of increase and 
decline of the dosas, dhatus and malas. Section four is concerned with weights and 
measures, beneficial and unhealthy substances, substitutes for certain drugs, the tastes, 
the gunas, vlrya, vipaka and prabhava, dinacarya, ratricarya, rtucarya, sneha, sveda, 
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vamana, etc., the five types of kasaya, etc. Section nine (paradaprakarana) describes, 
among other things, the eighteen samskaras to which mercury is subjected. 

The sections of volume two are arranged in agreement with the Madhavanidana; 
at the end two sections have been added. 

Sources are in general not referred to. 292 

The Nighanturatnakara is quoted in the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijnana, Caube Kya- 
khubadasa’s Ajlrnatimirabhaskara, Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara, Harisaranana- 
nda’s Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijhana, Niranjanaprasada Gupta’s Paradasamhita, the 
Rasadhatuprakasa, the Rasatattvavivecana, the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Br- 
hannighanturatnakara, and the commentary on the Siddhabhaisajyamanjusa. 

Noteworthy among the substances mentioned in the gunadosaprakarana are: 293 
adityapattra (185), four types of ahiphena (4: sveta-, krsna-, pita-, citravarna), ahull 
(92), 294 ajavalla and sugandhajavala (6), akalkara (2), 295 two types of akhukarnl (12: 
brhat! and laghvl akhukarnl), alita (4), allaka (11), 296 several types of alu (5: madhura- 
jaluka, raktarajaluka, rajalubheda, svetalu, krsnaluka, krsnavanaluka, kainsyaluka), 
four types of amalakl (9: amalakl, laghudhatrl, parnamalaka, rayamala), amaruphala 
(2), amlaparnl (6), 297 amlavalll (53), 298 three types of apamargaka (8: sveta-, rakta-, 
toyapamargaka), 299 argata (5), 300 three types of ativisa (4: sukla, krsna, aruna), two 
types ofbabbula(138: babbula and laghubabbulaka),bainbl(138),bhi-hgahva (142), 301 
bhrngamarl (142), bhumidruma (106), bhumlsiradika (178), bhumitanaya (93), two 
types of bimbl (103: bimbika and tiktabimbl), two types of bola (140: rakta and kr¬ 
sna), brahmaraksasaka (169), four types of campaka (81-82: suvarna-, naga-, sveta-, 
bhumicampaka), 302 candrasura (11), candrusa (86), cillika (84), four types of cilll 
(82: sveta-, rakta-, sunacilll, cilllbheda), coravalll (84), devadarl(106), devakumbha 
(63), devanala (106), 303 two types of dodl (107: dodl and visadodl), dvlpantaravaca 
(84), ekaiigl (16), 304 ekavlra(15), gandhapatra (187), gaiigavatl (77), ghodekatharika 
(80), three types of gholika (80: gholika, rajagholika, ksudragholika), 305 godhuml 
(129), gometha (77), gonasl (80), goplcandanaka (76), gulghantika (80), five types of 
hayari 306 (46: sveta, rakta, patala, pita, krsna), herambavrksa (188), 307 hull (93), four 
types of jambu (87-88: jambu, raja-, ksudra-, jalajambu), jhinjhurdl (91), kaca (60), 
six types of kadall (51: kadall, aranya-, kastha-, suvarna-, mahislkadall, krsna kadall), 
kajutaka (60), 308 two types of kakada (60: brhat- and laghu-), kakundara (62), three 
types of kaficana (55-56: rakta, sveta, pita), two types ofkandavalll 309 (56: caturdhara 
and tridhara), karambl (53), six types of karanja (46: karanja, maha-, ghrta-, guccha-, 
putlkaranja, kantayukta karanja), four types of karavella (58-59: karavella, brhat-, 
jalaja-, vanajakaravella), karavlranl (54), five types of karkatl (57-58: karkatl, dvitlya 
karkatl, aranyakarkatl, tiktakarkatika, clna karkatika), 310 several types of karpura 
(54-55: karpura, Isavasa, himakarpuraka, potasraya, udayabhaskara, parnakarpuraka, 
banasurapure jatah), three types of katabhl (52: katabhl, ksudra and krsna katabhl), 
katudarl (174), katukandarika (53), 3,1 katuvalll (53), 312 kemuka (64), 3,3 kena (65), 
six types of khadira (69-70: raktasara and svetasara khadira, vitkhadira = arimeda, 
raktarimeda, laghukhadira, valllkhadiraka), seven types of kharjurl (68-69: kharjurl, 
pinda-, brhat-, madhukharjurika, bhukharjurl, dvlpantarastha and brhaddvlpantarastha 
kharjurl), 314 two types of kharsamball (69: rakta and krsna), kosimbavrksa (66-67), 
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ksudrakaralika (54), two types of kukkutaka (62: kukkutaka and devakukkutaka), 315 
kukkutapadl (63), kulayl (63), kurikumagaruka (86), two types of kurandika (62: 
ksudra- and brhatkurandika), laghurajagira (168), two types of lajjalu (171: lajjalu 
and laghulajjaluka), lanka (112), 316 makhanna (144), makseksika (144), mancapattrl 
(163), five types of marisa (151-152: rakta-, haridrakta-, amla-, jalamarisa), ma- 
yaphala (152), mayini (152), motiringanika (92), musakari (12), three types of 
nagavalll (116: nagavalll, a samudratiraja and a vrksaja type), nakulavallika (159), 
two types of narikela (118: narikela and mohajatiyaka narikela), nimbara (121), 317 
panduraphall (129), 318 parenl (124), parvakastha (181), parvara (123), 319 five types of 
patala (128: sveta-, rakta-, ksudra-, bhu-, vallTpatala), paunarnavl (132), pedruboda- 
raka (133), pindlra (133), 320 four types of pippall (130: pippall, saimhall, markatl, 
vanastha pippall), pudina (132), 321 several types of pugaphala (184: andhrodbhava, 
campavatlbhava, rotasainjfia, valgulagramaja, candapurabhava, guhagarodbhava, 
nailavatagramaja), rajamrataka (92), rakta hull (93), two types of ramabana (168: 
ramabana and brhadramabana), ramaphala (168), 322 ramasali (8), two types of 
sacintikaphala (185: sacintikaphala and mahasacintikaphala), sajaka (115), sakinl 
(133), salimkanda (183), samudrasosa (181), 323 segrudl (183), sltaphala (183), 324 
suramada (141), two types of surana (185: surana and lohitasurana), surapattrl(184), 
suraputrl (185), svetanguliphala (80), tamakhu (103), tejonmantha (16), 325 terana 
(99), tiktairanda (90), tiktakaiikolika (67), trikanda (98), several types of trna (71-72: 
iksudarbha, 326 gomutrika, 327 asvala, silpika, 328 nihsreni, 329 jarati, 330 majjara, 331 
mrgapriya, venupattrl, manthanaka, 332 kundaru, canika, 333 sulitrna, lavanatrna, 334 
panyandhaka, 335 asitapattra), 336 trnakesaraka (64), five types of tulasl (98-99; sveta, 
krsna, aranya-, ksudra aranya-, sugandharanyatulasl), tuvaraka (98), three types of 
udumbara (12: udumbara, nadyumbara, kakodumbarika), two types of upodakl (144 
and 175: upodakl 337 and prthivyupodakl), uttaranl (13), vajrabhrngl (75), 338 two types 
of vainsa (174: vainsa and randhravainsa), vanasopa (180), vatakumbhaphala (133), 
venukasa (139), two types of vetra (175: vetra and brhadvetra), two types of vrntaka 
(173: vrntaka and brhadvrntaka), vrsaiika (139), yastikasva (61), and three types of 
yavanl (16: yavanl, paraslkayavanl, khurasanl yavanl). 

The paradaprakarana describes sixty-four rasausadhis, used in the bandhana of 
mercury (480-481). 339 

Special features found in volume two are: verses on karmavipaka are present at the 
beginning of many chapters; verses of an astrological character are less frequently met 
with; 340 the use of mantras is not uncommon. 341 

One series of thirteen sanmipata fevers is described, together with their treat¬ 
ment: sandhika, antaka, rugdahaka, cittabhrama, sltaiiga, tandrika, kanthakubja, 
karnaka, bhugnanetra, raktasthlvin, pralapaka, jihvaka, and abhinyasa (42—59); 342 
the fevers called haridraka (60) and mantharajvara or madhuraka (102-103) 343 are 
also described; the section on vatavyadhi mentions jrrnbha (401), pralapa (401), 
rasajnana (401), tvaksunyata (402), mutranigraha (421-422), kativata or -sula (423), 
urdhvavata (423-424), and trikasula (424-425); 344 bahumutra is dealt with in the 
section on prameha (586); the section on udara mentions sothodara (606- 607); 
the section on andavrddhi has also verses on vardhma (622-623) and kurandaka 
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(623-624); burns (agnidagdhavrana) are dealt with in the section on agantukavrana 
(660-663); verses on sparsavata are found in the section on sltapitta (710-711); seven 
types of sitala are described in the section on masurika (730-732), which has also 
incorporated the hymn to Sitala, called sftalastaka; the section on pradara describes 
somaroga and mutratisara (833-834); the section on garbhinlroga includes recipes 
aiming at garbhasthirlkarana, i.e., the prevention of miscarriages and immature births 
(841-842); the section on mudhagarbha contains, among other things, abortifacient 
(garbhapatana; 848) and contraceptive formulae (garbhanivarana; 850); the section on 
children’s diseases describes the disorder called utphullika and contains, at the end, 
a portion resembling the Kumaratantra; 345 the last two sections are concerned with 
snayukaroga (dracontiasis) and potavidhi. 346 

No particulars are known to me about Visnu Vasudeva Godbole. 

Nighantusamgraha, 347 completed in 1893, written by RaghunathajI Indrajl of Ju- 
nagarh, assisted by Jayakrsna IndujI. Since the author was generally known under the 
name of Katobhatta, this nighantu is often called Katobhattanighantu. 348 

The Nighantusamgraha describes more than 600 medicinal substances and gives 
their names in ten languages. The work is said to contain a wealth of information, based 
on both earlier treatises and the author’s own experience. 

Sources used by RaghunathajI are: the Bhavaprakasanighantu, Dhanvantarlyani- 
ghantu, Lolimbaraja’s Vaidyajivana, the Madanapalanigharitu, Moresvara’s Vaidya- 
mrta, Sivadatta’s Sivakosa, the Sodhalanighantu, and the Nighanturatnakara. The de¬ 
scriptions of many plants new to the Indian pharmacopoeia were taken from the Nigha¬ 
nturatnakara. 

The Nighantusamgraha is quoted in the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Br- 
hannighanturatnakara and by RK. Warrier, V.P.K. Nambiar and C. Ramankutty in their 
‘Indian medicinal plants’ (1994-1996). 

RaghunathajI was themiddle one of the three sons of the astrologer Indra who lived 
in Junagarh in Saurastra; Indra was the eldest son of the astrologer Murari who resided 
at Saudamapurl, the modern Porebunder in Saurastra. 

Raghunatha, a Prasnora Nagara brahmana by caste, 349 was a pupil of the Prasnora 
brahmana Vitthalabhattaof Jamnagar. The well-known Bhagavanlal Indrajl, who was 
an expert in old Indian scripts, was Raghunatha’s elder brother. 350 

Paribhasa by Gaiigadhara. 351 

ParyayamuktavalI, written by Goplmohanakaviraja. 352 This work is a small trea¬ 
tise which enumerates the names of a number of medicinal substances, divided into 
twenty-one groups (varga): karpuradisugandhivarga, jlrakadimadhyagandhavarga, 
karkatakhyadihlnagandhavarga, ahiphenadisarajavarga, manikyadiratnavarga, dhatu- 
padhatuvarga, draksadimadhuravarga, dadimadyamlavarga, jlvantyadyuttamasakava- 
rga, pathaditiktasakavarga, jatyadipuspavarga, kusmandadilataphalavarga, kaseruka- 
dikandavarga, nyagrodhadimahavrksavarga, nandlvrksadihrasvavrksagana, durvadi- 
hrasvavrksagana, tambuladilatavrksagana, harenvadisimbidhanyasukadhanyavarga, 
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syamakaditrnadhanyavarga, bhaktadikrtannavarga, and panlyavarga. 

A similar arrangement is found in Hemacandra’s Nighantusesa and Haricara- 
nasena’s Paryayamuktavall. 

Sources are not mentioned, but the author refers in the introductory verses to a kosa 
by Madhavakara. 

Interesting .substances mentioned are: aguru and krsnaguru (2); ahlphena (13); 
four types of candana (srlkhanda, svetacandana, haricandana, kallyaka; 2), to which 
raktacandana (12) and kucandana (13) have to be added; jalakanda kadall (42); 
jayapala (47); two types of kalambl (kalambl and krsnapallava; 29); kulinja (8); 
kumaricaka (30); madhunispava (55); mahakadamba (36); pltarohinl (9); 353 sakrasana 
(31), 354 sarpakahkalika (54); siramalaka (26). 

PATHYAPATHYA by Gangadhara. 355 
Prayogacandrodaya by Gangadhara. 356 

Ramacandrika, a compilation on the treatment of various diseases, probably writ¬ 
ten by Ramacandra, son of Kaslnatha. The subject of karmavipaka is also dealt with, 
based on works like the Brahmaglta, 357 Brahmapurana, Mahesvaratantra, 358 Padma- 
purana, etc. The MS of this treatise may date from the nineteenth century; the compi¬ 
lation itself is probably not much earlier. 359 

ROGAPARlKSA, compiled by Ganesa HarT Sevade. 360 

(Sadvaidya)bhavavalI by Jagannathagupta, son of Sivanatha: biographies of 
physicians in Senahatl. 361 

(Sadvaidya)kulacandrika by Dvarakanatha Dasa Gupta: a work on the Vaidya 
families of Bengal that forms a supplement to Ramakanta Dasa’s Sadvaidyakulapa- 
njika. 362 

Sadvaidyakulapanjika, a genealogy of the Vaidya caste, written in verse, by 
Kavikanthahara Ramakanta Dasa, 363 who was the teacher of Gangadhara Kaviraja. 364 

Saligramausadhasabdasagara 365 or AyurvedTya Ausadhlkosa by Saligra- 
ma: 366 a medical lexicon, arranged according to the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, 
with short explanations in Sanskrit and with Hindi synonyms. 

Samkar AKH YA, 367 Sarnkarasata, 368 or Vaidyakasarasamkarakhya, 369 a work by an 
author called Rama. 

The treatise 370 consists of 171 verses, arranged in six chapters. Chapter one (1-39), 
which contains a table of contents (2), deals with the messenger (dula; 3-4), astrology 
connected with medicine (5-14), curability and incurability (15-16), the examination 
of the pulse and the urine (18-22), the symptoms of the excited dosas (23-30), and 
types of patients that should or should not be treated (31-39). Chapter two (40-50) is 
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about general therapeutic measures (sneha, dagha, vamana, recana, taila, ghrta, nasya). 
Chapterthree (51-95) and four (96-105) are chiefly concerned with the symptoms and 
treatment of fever and diarrhoea. Chapter five (106-157) gives prescriptions for a va¬ 
riety of diseases. Chapter six (158-171) contains prescriptions against some diseases 
and a few verses on inauspicious astrological yogas. 

Rama quotes in his work the Sarngadharasarnhita (104-105). 371 

A disease called kurma is described (161-165). 

The author mentions his name as Rama (1), without giving any more information. 

The work was completed in 1896/97. 372 

SarabhendravaidyaratnavalI. This work, in Marathi, consists of a collection 
of recipes, made on the request of or written by one of the Maratha kings of Tanjore, 
Sarabhoji (or Serfoji) II (A.D. 1798-18 32), 373 who established a medical institution, 
called Dhanvantari Mahal, where both English and Indian physicians harmoniously 
worked together. 374 A Tamil version of this treatise has been published. 375 The same 
king ordered a very large collection of tested recipes to be made. 376 

SarakaumudI, compiled by Vasantakumara Raya. 377 

Siddhabhesajamanimala, 378 composed by Krsnarama. 

The treatise consists of 1,864 verses in various metres, 379 composed by the author. 
It is divided into five sections (gucchaka). Section one (upodghata; 22 verses) contains 
the genealogy of the author. Section two (harltakyadivarnana; 316 verses) consists 
of a nighantu, which enumerates the properties of medicinal substances, articles of 
food, and prepared dishes. Section three (153 verses) deals with the preservation of 
health (svasthyasaniraksariaprakarana; 1-56), the six tastes and their combinations 
(rasadibhedaprakarana; 57-64), prognostics (dutadiprakarana; 65-97), wonderful 
tales arousing the interest (kautuka, camatkara) of patients and distracting them 
(muktakasamgraha; 98-127), and fireworks (khadhupavarnana; 128-153). 380 Section 
four (1,180 verses) is exclusively devoted to the treatment of diseases. 381 Section 
five (193 verses) is concerned with iatrochemistry (rasadiprakarana) and aphrodisiacs 
(vajlkaranaprakarana). 

The prescriptions in section four are of both an ayurvedic and iatrochemical char¬ 
acter. The types of pharmaceutical preparation called sarkara 382 and arka 383 are not 
uncommon. Magical and religious ways of treatment are also met with. 384 

The names of relatives, colleagues and pupils who transmitted particular formulae 
to the author are often explicitly mentioned. These names are: Adityarama (4.435 
and 1029), 385 Asamayogin (4.226), 386 Balamukunda (4.997), 387 Chagana (4.170), 388 
Cimana (4.916), Damodara (4.692), 389 Ghanasyama (4.471), JTvanatha (4.1116), 390 
Jugaladasa (4.339), Karunasamkara (4.1166), 391 Mahadeva (4.437), 392 Raghunatha 
(4.767), Sadananda (4.357), 393 Sambhudatta Sarasvata (5.52-53), 394 Syama (4. 
186), 395 and Syamarama (4.514). Sometimes Krsnarama refers to his grandfather 
(4.11 and 283) or his guru (4.338,663,746). In other instances he does not reveal the 
name of the person who passed down a recipe (4.796-797 and 897). 
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A few sources only are mentioned by name: the Brhattrayl(3.94; 4.4) and Laghu- 
trayl (3.94), the Jayapuramelakakutukakavya (3.136), 396 and the Sandhanapaddhati 
(2.220). The sausrutah are referred to once (4.732). 

The Siddhabhesajamanimala is quoted in the Bhesajasamhita, the commentary on 
the Siddhabhaisajyamanjusa, Devasimha Vitthal’s Brhadasavaristasamgraha, Gulra- 
j$armami£ra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Gulrajsarmamisra’s Siddhapra- 
yogalatika 397 and Visikhanupravesavijnana, Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara, Hari- 
saranananda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanavijnana, and YadavajlTrikamjl Acarya’s Rasa- 
mrta and Siddhayogasamgraha. 

Krsnarama’s views 398 on the actions of drugs have been influenced by Kesava’s 
Siddhamantra; their effect on the dosas is considered their most basic characteristic (2. 
1-17). The arrangement of the diseases in section four is for the greater part in agree¬ 
ment with the Madhavanidana. The following chapter-headings are absent: krimi, tr- 
sna, panatyaya, vatarakta, urustambha, amavata, hrdroga, medoroga, SUpada, vidradhi, 
sukadosa, amlapitta, visarpa, visphota, and masurika. A chapter on snayukaroga (4. 
882-894) has been added; vardhma is dealt with in the chapter on vrddhi; phiranga is 
mentioned in the chapter on vatavyadhi (4.479). 

Noteworthy names of diseases are: mauktikajvara (4.20 and 21), 399 gaurjarl (4. 
319), 400 sunyavata (4.463^-66), 401 nalabandhasamlra (4.607), 402 saujaka (4.731,772, 
781,785,798, 807, 810, 812, 815), 403 sukadosa(4.914), 404 prsthavisphota (4.925), 405 
challaka (4.935), 406 cepya (4.998), 407 utphullika (2.298; 4.1137, 1140, il43), 408 and 
darbha (4.1145). 409 

A rare type of pharmaceutical preparation is called phalaspa (4.51-54). 410 New 
substances prescribed by the author are ice (krtrima hima; 4.207 and 1070) and soap 
(sabu; 4.219, 616 and 926). 

Noteworthy medicinal substances are: aklka (2.303), 411 amaruda (2.155), 412 
ambara (2.113), 413 attara (2.149), 414 babuna (4.52), 4,5 banapsa (2.55), 4,6 cirapotika 
(2.56), 417 cobacinf (4.477; 5.151), dhumavalll (4.373), 418 dvlpantarlya cukaka 
(4.227), 419 dvlpantariyavata (4.620), 420 dvlpantarlyavrksamla (4.400 and 424), 421 
elaciphala (2.157), 422 gambhlrl (4.450), 423 gandagatra (2.156), 424 ganja (4.914), 
ghrtasman (4.943), 425 gilaramani (4.985), 426 gucchaughapuspa (2.131), 427 gundanl 
(4.313), 428 hamsaraja (4.830), 429 Tsvarabola (2.41), 430 jangala (4.204 and 684), 431 
jarfska (4.24), 432 javintrika (2.122), 433 jiravana (4.52), 434 juphika (4.322 and 329), 435 
kabkbaclnl (2.124), 436 kaharava (4.782), 437 kakeraka (4.713), 438 kala (4.14), 439 
kalanjanT (4.581), 440 kalanjanika (2.64), 441 kalasora (4.292, 363, 787, 936), 442 
kalvanjl (4.262), 443 kalvanjika (2.40), 444 kamalika (4.419), 445 kaselika (2.106), 446 
kasinl (2.45), 447 katlragundraka (4.779), 448 katola (4.905), 449 kattha(ka) (4,159, 
826), 450 kattlragundra (2.134), 451 kaukkuramarkava (4.240), 452 krsnablja (4.599), 453 
krsnagundra (4.567 and 1091), 454 lohabana (2.132; 4.435; 5.105), 455 mamlra (2. 
66), 456 manju (4.769,977,980), 457 maralapadika (2.82), 458 mastaklgundra (2.134), 459 
mrtasman (4.693), 460 nara (4.557 and 722), 461 patagrahitrna (4.236), 462 pittakarinl 
(2.38), 463 pradaradarinl (4.1079-1081), 464 pradlna (4.423), 465 radhagall (4.493),' 
rajasanika (4.1069), 467 rangavarata (4.980 and 985), 468 ratnajyotis (4.620), 469 revatl 
(4.646 and 1107), 470 revatika (2.62), 471 sabbudana (2.179), 472 sabu (4.219 and 
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926), 473 sabuna (4.616), 474 sahasradru (4.812), 475 sahasrapuspa (4.1173), 476 sahasra- 
suma (4.229), 477 salima (2.104; 4.52 and 779), 478 sanamakl (2.63), 479 sarkarakanda 
(4.493), 480 satamalla (2.294), 481 savagravan (2.299), 482 savasman (4.205 and 825), 483 
savopala (4.713), 484 sauraka (4.536 and 7 90), 485 soraka (4.533), 486 suma (4.343, 638, 
701 ), 487 sumakanda (4.14), 488 svadusuranjana (4.352), 489 tarbuja (2.153), 490 tejo’mbu 
(4.368), 491 todari (2.105), 492 unnabha (4.317), 493 usabba (4.477), 494 vajradantl (4. 
222), 495 vajrakadhanya (4.623 and 676), 496 vlka (4.698 and 1067), 497 visakharpara 
(4.457), 498 and visanarikela (4.1129). 499 

The name of the author appears at several places of his work as Krsna (1.5; 5.189), 
Krsnakavi (1.22; 4.1180; 5.193), Krsnarama (4.2), KrsnakhyaVyasa(4.4), and Krsna- 
sarman (5.190). He was born in 1848/49 and died in 1897/98. His teachers were JT- 
vanatha, Candanadasa, and his father (5.190). The Siddhabhesajamanimala was writ¬ 
ten f or Madhava, ruler of Jayapura (1.13; 5.189), who descended f rom Rama, Jayasim- 
havarman, and Mana (1.6-9). 

Krsnarama was a prolific writer, 500 who wrote the following fourteen works: 
Aryalamkarasataka, Chandoganita, Gappasamadhana, Gopalaglta, Holamahotsava, 
Jayapuramelakakutuka, Jayapuraviliisa, KasTnathastava, Madhavapanigrahotsava, 
Mukta- 

kamuktavall, Palandurajasataka, Sarasataka, Siddhabhesajamanimala, and Vi- 
dvadvaidyataranginl. 501 

Krsnarama’s father was Kundana (1.4) or JTvanarama, who lived from 1828/29 to 
1880/81; he was the author of a work on YunanT medicine, called Hikamanmanda- 
rabandha (1.4). 502 Krsnarama’s grandfather was Lallurama (1.3) or Visnurama, who 
lived from 1798/99 to 1873/74. 503 His great-grandfather was LaksmTrama, who was 
bom in Ahmedabad, but became the court physician of Pratapasimha of Jayapura 
(1778-1803). 504 

The Siddhabhesajamanimala was completed in 1896/97 (5.192). 505 

A useful Sanskrit commentary (tippanika) on the Siddhabhesajamanimala was written 
by LaksmTrama (1873-1939), one of Krsnarama’s pupils. 506 

Sources, referred to or quoted by name by LaksmTrama, are: 507 Amara (2.181, 
222; 3.34; 4.38, 212, 671), AmaratTka (2.116), Aruna (2.39), Arunadatta (2.170), 
Astangahrdaya (3.75), Ayurvedarasayana (2.281), 508 Bhatti (2.315; 3.128), 509 
Bopadeva (2.281), 510 Brahmavaivartapurana (2.263), Candrikakara (2.257), Caraka 
(2.257, 281, 287; 3.2, 68, 98; 4.1; 5.92),’ Cintamani (2.263), Darpana (3.129), 
Dhanapati (2.178,242), Hemadri (2.257), Holamahotsava (2.148), 5,1 Jayapuravilasa 
(4.1116), 512 Kosa (2.78, 97, 247; 4.728; 5.99, 131), Kumarasambhava (2.245), 
Madhava (2.2, 230), 513 Magha (2.23, 132), Mahesvara (2.81), Manthanabhairava 
(2.1), Mantrakalpadruma(3.103), 514 Merutantra (2.179), MuktakamuktavalT (2.148; 
3.36), 515 NadTprakasa (3.71), NaisadhTya (2.23), Nighantu (2.192; 4.914; 5.32), 
Nighantusara (2.148, 294), Nighantuvisesa (2.113), Palandurajasataka (2.240, 
243), 516 Pancatattvaprakasa (3.145), 517 Patakagrantha (3.62), 5,8 Rabhasa (2.28), 
Raghuvamsa (5.30), Rajanighantu (2.78), Rasaratnasamuccaya (5.2, 19), Rasasastra 
(5.7,11), Ratnamala (2.132), Rugviniscaya (4.133, 882), Sabdarthacintamani (2.97, 
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211, 296; 3.128), Siddhamantraprakasa (2.17), Siddhasara (2.204), Susruta (2.1, 
257, 281; 3.2, 12, 38; 5.92), Vagbhata (2.27, 201, 249; 3.15, 79; 4.9, 133, 134), 
Vapyacandra (2.243), Vasistha (2.169), Vidagdhamukhamandana (4.16, 49), 5,9 
Vijnanesvarabhattaraka (2.211 ), 520 Vrnda (4.882), Yajnavalkya (3.20), Yavana 
Nighantuvisesa (2.113), Yogaratnakara (2.109), and Yogasudhanidhi (2.29 8). 521 

LaksmTrama is mentioned in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Siddhaprayogalatika. 522 

A Hindi commentary, called Manicchata, on sections four and five of the Bhe- 
sajamanimala, was written by Devendraprasadabhatta, a great-grandson of Krsnara- 
ma. 523 

SUKHASADHAKA by Paramesvara. 524 This work is said to be based on the Hr- 
dayapriya by the same author. 525 

SOpasastra, a work on the culinary art, by BhTmasena . 526 

Tambulamanj ar !, 527 an anonymous collection of verses on betel chewing , 528 com¬ 
piled from many sources. 

The treatise describes the beneficial medicinal effects of betel (tambula) leaves (1 - 
2), the thirteen qualities of tambula (3), 529 when to chew betel (4-6), the proportions 
of the ingredients of a quid (7-11), the bad effects when the proper ratios are not ob¬ 
served (12-18), rules for chewing (19-23), the deities presiding over the various parts 
of a betel leaf (24-25), rules for handling a quid (26-31), the number of leaves to be 
presented to particular classes of persons or relatives (32-39), 530 rules (40-52), the in¬ 
gredients of a chew (53-59), rules (60-62), the beneficial effects of chewing (63-64), 
classes of persons who should avoid chewing betel (65-72), the ingredients again (73- 
75), rules (76-78), and the properties of the leaves of the betel plant grown in various 
countries (79-88). 531 

The remaining part of the treatise is devoted to the other ingredients and diverse 
substances that can be added to a quid: the betel nut (puga; 95-113), lime (curna; 114- 
116), tobacco (tamakhu; 117), khadirasara (118-124), kasturl (125-142), latakastur! 
(143), gold foil (suvarnadala; 144- 145), silver foil (raupyadala; 146-147), almonds 
(vatama; 148-149), kankola (150-152), kunkuma (153-161), mace (jatlpattrl; 162— 
165), nutmeg (jatlphala; 166-169), small cardamoms (suksmaila; 170-174), cloves 
(lavaiiga; 175-178), ginger (sunthl andardraka; 179-180), sandal (candana; 181-188), 
coconut (narikela; 189-194), tvac (195-200), and camphor (karpura; 201-223). 

Glosses are found after verses 41, 113, 154, 200 and 219. 

One verse (57) is in a regional language. 

, Sources quoted are: Acyuta (55), 532 Amaramala (gloss ad 1 13), 533 Bharadvaja (7), 
Cudamarii (50-53), Dhanvantari (3-5), 534 Dravyagunanighantu (117), Hemadri (gloss 
ad41), Rajanighantu(9-11), Ratnamala (93), Ratnamalamanjarl(115), 535 TrimallatT- 
ka(8; gloss ad 2 1 9), 536 Vaidyamrta (145), 537 Vaidyaratna (60-62; 94), Vopadeva (54), 
Yogamala (25), and Yogaratna (144; 147). 

The sources of numerous verses are not specified, but many stanzas are from the 
Astaiigasamgraha, 538 Brhatsamhita, 539 DhanvantarTyanighantu, 540 Rajanighantu, 541 
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and Susrutasamhita. 542 

The quotation from Acyutaraya Modak’s Saubhagyakalpadruma points to the 
nineteenth century as the period of compilation of the treatise. 

Vaidyabhusana by BhTmasena. 544 

Vaidyadarpana by Prananatha, son of Kalyanabhatta. This work was composed in 
1827. 545 It is quoted in Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara. 

Vaidyahitopadesa, written by Raghunathaprasada . 546 

VAIDYAKASABDASINDHU , 547 by Umesacandragupta, 548 a medical lexicon, arranged 
according to the order of the Sanskrit alphabet. It refers to a large number of sources. 

Umesa and the Vaidyakasabdasindhu are quoted in Hazarllal Sukul’s commen¬ 
tary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. The Vaidyakasabdasindhu is quoted in Somadeva- 
sarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

VaidyamuktavalI, composed by Mauktika (Motlrama), son of Manikyacandra and 
pupil of Ramanatha. The work is provided with a commentary. Sources quoted are the 
Bhavaprakasa, Hikmatprakasa and Nadlprakasa. 549 

This treatise probably dates from the nineteenth century since the Hikmatprakasa 
was completed in 1773/74 and the MS of the VaidyamuktavalI dates from 1851/52. 550 

Vaidyatattvaratnakara, compiled by Maganalala Visvanatha Vaidya. 551 
Vaidyatattvaviniscaya by Gaiigadhara. 552 

VidvanmanoranjanI, compiled by Padmalocana Nyayaratna Bhattacarya. 553 

VIraharalatika by Sahibrama, son of Dillarama. The author wrote in 1845, 
at the request of Rartavlrasiinha, the VIraharalatika as a commentary on the VI- 
ravaidyaratnahara. The latter work was translated from the Arabic either by Sahibrama 
himself or by Saligrama. 

Sahibrama was a native of Kasmlr and died in 1872. His other works are: 
Laksyavedhana, NItikalpalata, a commentary on the Pancasayaka, and Vlraratna- 
sekharasikha. 554 

Visaharatantra by Gariesa, son of Sabhacandra and a resident of Jammu. This 
work, a toxicological treatise, was completed in 1845, at the behest of king Ranavl- 
ra Siinha. 555 
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Agadatantraprakasa, compiled by Gadadhara Vaidya Sarman. 1 

AjIrnatimirabhaskara 2 by Hakim Caube Kyakhubadasa. 3 This work, a mono¬ 
graph on indigestion (ajlrna), is written partly in Sanskrit verse, partly in Hindi prose. 
It is divided into four chapters. Chapter one (16 verses) describes the disorders of the 
digestive fire, bhasmaka included. Chapter two (12 verses) is about the six types of 
ajlrna, as distinguished by Madhava; the characteristics of the pulse in disorders of the 
digestive fire are added. Chapter three (38 verses) describes what is beneficial (pathya) 
and harmful (apathya) in cases of ajlrna; it is, apart from somegeneral therapeutic mea¬ 
sures, especially concerned with a series of specific remedies against ajlrna caused by 
particular substances. 4 Chapters four and five contain recipes, 5 mostly (chapter four) 
or entirely (chapter five) in Hindi. 6 

The author was a son of the physician Caturvedasamkaralala, 7 and lived, like his 
father, in Mathura. 8 

AnugrahamImamsa 9 by Vattakkeppatu Narayanan Nayar (1878-1959). 10 This 
work, in six sections, deals with bacteriology and infectious diseases from an ayurvedic 
point of view. The author was of the opinion that the ancient Indian physicians were 
already acquainted with discoveries made with the aid of the microscope. 

Anupanadarpana 11 by Jnarasaramasarman, a monograph on anupana in 550 
verses, arranged in nine chapters (pramoda). 

Chapter one is on the vaidya, chapter two on ayurveda and its eight angas, chap¬ 
ter three on weights and measures, and on the examination of the pulse. Chapter four 
(84 verses) is devoted to the anupanas to be prescribed along with various simple or 
compound drugs of an ayurvedic type, and chapter five (165 verses) to anupanas that 
have to be used in combination with rasausadhas. Chapter six (63 verses) deals with the 
preparation of a number of compound drugs (mostly rasayogas), their actions, and their 
application in various diseases. Chapter seven (91 verses) is on alchemical subjects and 
describes the dhatus, upadhatus, ratnas, uparatnas, visas, and upavisas, together with 
their purification (sodhana) and killing (marana). Chapter eight (55 verses) is about di¬ 
verse types of bhasman, and chapter nine (28 verses) about disorders (dosa) due to the 
ingestion of inorganic substances, and the alleviation (santi) of these disorders. 

Sources quoted are: Bhaisajyasaramrtasamhita (5.18), Bhavaprakasa (3.7; 7.9, 
26, etc.), Gaurikancalikatantra (4.68), granthantaia (4.84; 5.5, 15-16, 45, 52, 66, 
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etc.), Madanapalanighantu (4.69-70; 8.42), Rasendrapurana (5.97-98, 104, 132, 
165, etc.), Rasendrasarasamgraha (5.3, 21-22; 6.24-25, etc.), Sarhgadharasainhita 
(3.5; 4.55, 58, 74, 76-77, etc.), Susruta (1.2-4, 6, 9; 2.3, etc.), Vagbhata (3.16; 4.50, 
etc.), (Lolimbaraja’s) VaidyajTvana (3.17; 4.51, 72-73, etc.), and (Raghunatha’s) 
Vaidyavilasa (5.136). 

The Anupanadaipana is mentioned in Jnarasarama’s version of the Amrtasagara 
and was therefore written earlier than the latter work. 

Jnarasarama also wrote an Anupanaratnakara. 

AnupAnamanjar!, compiled by Puvvada Suryanarayana Ravu. 12 
Anupanaratnakara by Jnarasarama Sarman. 13 

Arogyamrtabindu or Sltalaparihara or Sitalarogapahara by JTyalal, a treatise on 
sltala (smallpox) and its treatment, written in Hindi, prose, interspersed with Sanskrit 
quotations. 14 

The work is divided into three parts: (1) daktarlnidan and vaccination (1-99), 
(2) yunaniyomka siddhant (99-104), (3) ayurvedokt sitalarog (104-147), followed 
by a nighantu or ausadhisvarupavarnana (147-173), a small section on substitutes 
(pratinidhi) (173-174), and information on the author (174-176). 

Part one-deals with the views of western medicine on smallpox and with vaccina¬ 
tion, part two with the views of Islamic medicine. Part three discusses the ayurvedic 
views on masurika and sltala. 

Authors and works quoted in the first half of part three are: Biahmasamhita (3.1— 
3), 15 Bharadvaja (3.4-10), Bheda (3.11-15), Madhavanidana (3.16-17), Durgabhatta 
(3.18-20), Susruta (3.21), Vangasena (3.22-26), Sarngadhara (3.27-29), and Bha- 
vaprakasa (3.65-74). The second half quotes from the Hanisarajanidana (3.2) and the 
KasTkhanda of the Skandapurana (3.3-14). 16 

The Hindi prose of the first half of part three refers to the following works: 
Bhavaprakasa (3.22-26 and 29), Brahmasamhita (3.1-3), Madhavanidana (3.22-26), 
and Susrutasmphitfi (3.1 and 22-26). The Hindi prose of the second half refers to: 
Arkaprakasa (3.5), Bheda (3.9), Brahmasamhita (3.1-2), Cakradatta (3.2), Caraka 
(3.1-2), Kamadhenupaddhati (3.1-2), 17 Kanakavilasa (3.6 and 8), KasTkhanda (3. 
1-2), Manorama (3.1-2), Susruta (3.5), Todarananda (3.1-2), Vaidyamahendn (3.1- 
2), 18 Vaidyasarvasva (3.1-2), Vaidyarahasya (3.3), Vangasena (3.3, 7, 10, 12), and 
Yogacintamani (3.3). 

The author, a Jain, of Agravala vamsa, was a son of Caudharl Sumerucand and a 
grandson of Caudharl Manikcand. He was born in Pharrukhnagar in 1852. 

Arogyasindhu by Ranganatha Sakharama Lale, also called Sukrasanihita and Ka- 
masastra y a work on sexual disorders. 19 

Asavarista by Satyadeva Vidyalanikara. 20 
Asavaristasamgraha by Jagadlsaprasada Garga. 21 
Asavaristasaivigraha by Paksadhaia Jha. 22 
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Asavaristayogasamgraha by Vayaskara N.S. Mooss, 23 a collection of 122 
recipes of asavas and aristas in Sanskrit, accompanied by a commentary in Malaya - 
lam. 

Asavavijnana by Harisanananda. 24 

AstangasarIra by Vaidya Ratnam P.S. Varier (Variyar). 25 This work is an elabo¬ 
rate textbook on modern anatomy and physiology in 2,045 Sanskrit verses, arranged 
in eight chapters. A large number of new terms are found in it, which are explained in 
the author’s commentary, called Gudharthabodhini. This commentary also gives the 
English equivalents of the newly introduced Sanskrit terms. 

The author (1869—1944) 26 was the founder of the Arogyavaidyasala (Kottakal, 
Kerala). 27 He also wrote a BrhaccbarTra. 

Ausadhakriya, compiled by Samkaralala Harisainkara. 28 

Ausadhanighantu, a Sanskrit-Malayalam dictionary of nearly 30,000 names of 
drugs and medicinal plants, arranged in the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, compiled by 
Kanippayyur Sankaran Namputirippatu in the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
author issued from a family of astrologers attached to the court of the king of Cochin. 29 

Ausadhikriya, a compilation of prescriptions . 30 

Ayurvedacandrika or AyurvedTyasabdarthanirnayako Brhadabhidhanagranthah, 
compiled by Haralala Gupta, a dictionary of Sanskrit words with Bengali equivalents. 31 

Ayurvedacintamani, compiled b y BaladevaprasadaMisra, son of Sukhanandami- 
sra. 32 

This work is a nighantu, enumerating synonyms and properties of medicinal sub¬ 
stances, compiled from the Carakasamhita , Susrutasamhita , the works ofVagbhata,the 
Bhavaprakasa, Rajanighantu, Atrisainhita , Rajavallabha , Vaidyakanighantu, and other 
works. 33 It is divided into twenty-two vargas and describes 775 items. Almost all the 
substances are known from other treatises under the same or other names. Noteworthy 
among them are: atrpya (6.17), 34 bahunetra (6.20), 35 drauneya lavana (1.96), sunepall 
(6.48), 36 surapriya (2.40), 37 and syamaparnT (19.13). 38 

Ayurvedadarsana by Priyavrat Sarma. 39 This work, in sutra style, accompanied 
by a commentary in prose, deals with the philosophy of aylirveda. 

Chapter one (prameyapada; 31 sutras): the definitions of ayus and ayurveda; prakr- 
ti is the object of ayurveda; ayurveda is divided into sixteen branches; 40 sattva, atman 
and sarlra are the subjects of ayurveda; sattva consists of antahkarana, manas, buddhi 
and ahamkara, and is characterized by prana; the characteristics of the atman; the char¬ 
acteristics of the body (sarlra); purusa is the combination of atman and body; the five 
bhavavikaras (stages of transformation) are: hetu, utpatti, vrddhi, upaplava and viyoga; 
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the six accessory (tantropayogin) bhavas are: dravya, guna, karman, samavaya, sama- 
nya, and visesa; the definitions of these six accessory bhavas; the five mahabhutas; their 
specific properties; all substances and the body are composed of the five mahabhutas; 
the functions of dosas, dhatus and malas are based on the mahabhutas; health and dis¬ 
ease depend on the dosas, which are of the nature of prana; the natural functions of 
the three dosas, vata, pitta and kapha, are viksepa, adana and visarga; the dhatus, di¬ 
rected inwards (antarmukha), are supportive and nourishing; the seven dhatus; ojas is 
the essence of all the dhatus and the seat of prana; the malas are devoid of essences 
(nihsara), directed outwards (bahirmukha), and the causes of painful conditions (aba- 
dha); agni performs paka and is the causative factor in adana; among the bhutvagnis, 
dhatvagnis and annagni, the first group is foremost; the constituents called srotas are 
pathways for the rasa, etc., and are of the nature of akasa; prakrti consists of the pre¬ 
dominance of a dosa, present from birth onwards. 

Chapter two (pramanapada; 8 sutras): the definition of pramana; the four prama- 
nas are aptopadesa, pratyaksa, anumana and yukti; definitions of these pramanas; jna- 
na (knowledge), parlksa (examination) and prayoga (application) are the elements of 
medical procedures; adhyayana (study), adhyapana (teaching) and tadvidyasambhasa 
(discussion with experts) are means for acquiring knowledge. 

Chapter three (prakrtipada; 11 sutras): prakrti is the state of equilibrium (samya) 
and the source of vikrti; the evolution of the universe (sarga) begins with avyakta and 
ends with the mahabhutas; bondage (bandha) arises from samyoga, final liberation 
(moksa) from viyoga; the definition of prakrti or svasthya (health); the fourfold contact 
(yoga) is the cause of happiness and suffering; the foremost object (of medicine) 
is the protection of health i n the healthy; this aim is reached by observation of the 
prescriptions; the rules concerning the maintenance of health (svasthavrtta) relate 
to diet (ahara), behaviour (acara) and activities (cesta); food, sleep and chastity are 
the secondary supports (upastambha) of health; those desiring longevity should have 
recourse to rasayana; those desirous of progeny should have recourse to aphrodisiacs 
(vajlkarana). 

Chapter four (vikrtipada; 13 sutras): a disorder (vikrti) is (essentially) a state of 
disequilibrium (vaisamya); the material cause (upadana) of vikrti consists of the do¬ 
sas, the instrumental cause (nimitta) is formed by the aetiological factors; causes of 
disorders are asatmyendriyarthasamyoga, prajnaparadha and parinama; the stages of 
therapeutic intervention (kriyakala) are six in number; a patient should be examined 
by means of the five senses and interrogation; knowledge about a disease is acquired 
by means of the nidanapancaka; drugs should be examined (before use); therapy is the 
restoration of prakrti; treatment is like a manual support (hastalamba); therapy is of 
three types; the attitude of a physician is fourfold; therapy consists of four limbs; a 
physician should be learned, experienced, pure and benevolent. 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to in the commentary are: Amarakosa 
(1.6), Bhagavadgita ( 3.1), Bhagavata (3.10), Bhavaprakasa (1.19), Cakradatta (3.10), 
Cakrapani, Candrata’s commentary on the Cikitsakalika (3.4), Caraka, Dalhana (1.2, 
5, 23, 25,29; 3.4), Gangadhara’s Jalpakalpataru (2.6), Gita (1.23; 2.6; 3.3,4), Isvarakr- 
sna (3.2), Kathopanisad (1.6), Madhukosa (4.6), Mundakopanisad (3.6), Nyaya (1.5; 
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2.6), Nyayasutra (1.7; 2.2, 5; 3.2), Prasnopanisad (1.1), Samkhya (3.2), Samkbyaka- 
rika (1.6), Santaraksita(2.6), Sarngadhara (1.1 and 27;4.5), Sarvadarsanasamgraha(3. 
3), Siddhantanidana (4.6), Sodasahgahrdaya (1.4), Susruta, Svetasvataropanisad (3.2), 
Tattvasanigraha(2.6), Vagbhata , Vaisesika , Vijayaraksita(1.22;4.2and6), Vrddhava- 
gbbata (1.29; 4.7), Yaska’s Nirukta (1.10), Yogaratnakara (4.5), and Yoglndranatha’s 
Carakopaskara (2.6). 

A YURVEDADARSANA by Niirayanadatta Tripath!. 41 This work, written in 1,233 prose 
statements in sutra style, arranged in sixteen chapters, and accompanied by an elabo¬ 
rate Sanskrit auto-commentary, called SubodhinI , is mainly concerned with the basic 
principles of ayurveda and their philosophical foundations; it also deals with anatomy, 
pathology, the general principles of treatment, and the processes (samskara) to which 
mercury is subjected before being suitable to be administered as a medicine. The text 
and its commentary quote from numerous medical authorities, philosophical treatises, 
kavyas, Puranas, etc. The authorrepeatedly advances his own views after referring to 
those of earlier authorities. 42 

Ayurvedadarsasamgraha by Damodar Sarma Gaur 43 
Ayurvedaparibhasa, compiled by Pandit D. Gopalacharlu. 44 
Ayurvedaratnamala, compiled by Lokanatha Kaviratna. 45 

Ayurvedasamgraha by (Vasistha) Ganapatisastrin, styled Kavyakantha. The au¬ 
thor (18.11.1878-25.07.1936), son of Narasiinhasastrin of Kalavarayi village in Viza- 
gapatam district, Andhra Prades, was an adherent and pupil of Ramana Maharsi of 
Tiruvannamalai. 46 

AyurvedasOtra by Ramaprasada Sarman is a short treatise in sutra style, with a 
Sanskrit and Hindi commentary by the author. It deals, in forty-seven sutras, arranged 
in three chapters, with basic ayurvedic concepts. 47 The author was the father of Pandit 
Shiv Sharma. 48 He also wrote the Rasendrapurana. 49 

Ayurvedausadharatnakara, compiled by SrTpada Krsnamurti Sastrin. 50 

AyurvedIya Hitopadesa , 51 written by Ranajitraya DesaT, 52 is a compilation 
from the Caraka- and Susrutasamhita with their commentaries, the works of Va¬ 
gbhata, the Sarngadhaiasamhita , the Bhavaprakasa, etc.; it is accompanied by 
a Hindi commentary. The same author wrote an AbhinavasarTrakriyavijnana , 53 
AyurvedTyapadarthavijnana, 54 and Nidanacikitsahastamalaka. 55 

AyurvedIya Osadhinighantu by Tayyil Kumaran Krsnan, 56 a dictionary con¬ 
taining about 25,000 Sanskrit names of drugs. 

AyurvedIyapadarthavijnana by Ranajitraya Desal. 57 
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AyurvedIya-padarthavijnana by Cintamani Ganesa KasTkar. 58 

This work deals with philosophical concepts and their use in ayurveda. It is divided 
into four chapters: (l)pramanavicara (1-59), (2) karyakaranabhavavicara (60-74), (3) 
prameyavicara (75-122), and (4) purusavicara (123-134), followed by a parisista on 
the tantrayuktis (135-155), and one on weights, measures, units of time, etc. (156— 
169). 

Apart from several medical works, numerous philosophical treatises are quoted. 

AyurvedIya PANCAKARMACIKITSA, compiled by Mukundllal DvivedI, Ta- 
racand Sarma, and Bhairava Misra, 59 is an extensive compilation of verses and 
prose passages on pancakarman from the following sources: Astangahrdayasamhita 
with the commentaries of Arunadatta, Candranandana, Hemadri and Paramesvara, 
Astangasamgraha with Indu’s commentary, Bhavaprakasa , Bhelasamhita , Cakrapa- 
nidatta’s Cikitsasamgraha with the commentary of Sivadasasena, Carakasamhita with 
the commentaries of Cakrapanidatta, Jejjata and Yoglndranathasena, Harltasamhita, 
Kasyapasamhita, Sarngadharasarphita with the commentaries of Adhamalla and 
Kaslrama, Susrutasanihita with the commentaries of Dalhana and Harariacandra, and 
Vaiigasena’s Cikitsasarasanigraha. 

Ayurvediyapathyapathyavimarsa, written by Paramananda, 60 is a treatise on 
dietetics. 

AyurvedIyasarIra by Ganesasarman . 61 

Ayurvijnanaratnakara by Yogendranatha. 62 This treatise, partly in prose, partly 
in verse, is divided into four sections (khanda). The first and longest one, in seven chap¬ 
ters, is concerned with vayu; the second, in two chapters, with pitta, and the third, in 
three chapters, with kapha. Chapter one of section four is about combinations of the 
dosas, while its second chapter contains a summary of the contents of the book. 

The opening chapter gives definitions of ayus, vyadhi, etc. The remaining part of 
section one is devoted to vayu and its qualities (chapter two), the types of vayu, their 
seats, actions, etc., and the nadls (chapter three), the excitement of vayu (chapter four), 
diseases caused by vayu (chapter five), the general treatment of these diseases (chapter 
six), and specific remedies against these diseases (chapter seven). The arrangement of 
sections two and three is analogous to that of section one. 

A special feature of the Ayurvijnanaratnakara is that it draws its material from 
a wide range of sources. It quotes not only from the Atharvaveda , various Upani- 
sads, Tantras, and ayurvedic treatises, but has also been influenced by western 
medicine. Borrowed from western medical science is, for example, the description 
of sonitocchvasa (hypertension; 1.3.20) and its treatment (1.7, pages 271-272). Other 
noteworthy features are the attention paid to the system of nadls (1.3), a rather long 
passage devoted to vayupari vartana (change of climate; 1.3.22), the employment of the 
term upadamsa as an equivalent of syphilis (1.7, page 254) and of aupasargikameha 
as the equivalent of gonorrhoea (1.7, page 254), the description of a plant, called 
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svalpacandramula, as a remedy against insanity (1.7), 63 and the use of vernacular 
terms (1.7, page 273). 

Authorities and works quoted are: Atharvaveda (1.3.41 and 50), Bhagavadglta 
(II.1.2; III.1.26), Bhavamisra (1.2.12 and 27; 1.3.20), Bhavaprakasa (1.3.33), Bhela 
(II.l. 17), Brahmayamala 64 (1.3.78), Caraka (passim), Chandogyopanisad (1.3.40, 56, 
64, 124), Dalhana (III.1.18 and 28), Jatukarna (1.4.19), Mahabharata (1.3.38, 39, 55, 
67, 92), Mulabharata (1.3.31), Nadlvijhana (1.3.74), Narapatijayacarya Svarodaya 65 
(1.3.78), Patahjaladarsana (1.3.116), Pranatosani'tantra (1.3.48), 66 Prasnopanisad (I. 
3.73, 113, 121), Raghavabhatta (1.3.130)", 67 Rayamukuta (1.3.34, 45, 83, 96, 108), 68 
Rudrayamala (1.3.76), Samkarabhasya (1.3.63), 69 Samkhyakarika (III.1.1), Sarhga- 
dhara (1.2.17; 3.31) and its GudharthadTpika commentary (by Kaslrama; 1.3.31), 
SrTmadbhagavata (1.3.39), Susruta (passim), Tantra.sastra (1.3.31), Tattvacintamani 
(I.3.81), 70 Trisatacarya (i.e., Tlsata; 1.4.26), Vagbhata (passim), Vidvanmanorahjant 11 
(1.3.122), Visvasaratantra (1.3.47', 84, 95, 106), 72 Yogarnava (1.3.46, 66, 68, 85, 91, 
98, 103, 107, 115, 120, 125), 73 and Yogiyajnavalkya 74 (1.3.37, 49, 69, 86, 99, 109, 
131). 75 

Balacikits AT antra, compiled by Gaurlsamkara Sarman. 76 
Bhaisajyamanimalika, compiled by Satyacarana Sena Gupta. 77 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, compiled by Rasavaidya Naglnadasa Chaganala- 
la Saha, 78 consists of a huge and very useful collection of about 10,000 formulae drawn 
from numerous sources. 79 A short chapter at the beginning contains definitions of the 
five types of kasaya and rules for the praksepa to be added. The formulae are arranged 
alphabetically, according to the first aksara of their name. Those beginning with the 
same aksara are listed in a fixed order: kvatha, curna, gutika, guggulu, paka, avaleha, 
ghrta, taila, asavarista, lepa, dhumra, anjana, nasya, rasa, kalpa, and misra. 

The Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara is one of the sources of the Bhesajasamhita and the 
Rasadhatuprakasa. 

Bhesajasamhita by Caranatlrtha Maharaja (i.e., JIvram Kalidas). 80 This work con¬ 
sists of a collection of formulae, compiled from a large number of sources, accompa¬ 
nied by explanations in Hindi. The explanations are about the way of preparing the 
compound drugs, their bhavana, dosage, anupana, and indications. 

The treatise is divided into sixteen sections (prakarana) and aparisista. Each section 
deals with a particular group of pharmaceutical preparations: (1) rasa, rasayanakalpa 
(318 formulae); (2) kuplpakvarasa (25 formulae); (3) parpatl, pottall (33 formulae); 
(4) lauha, mandura (57 formulae); (5) bhasman, pisti (77 formulae); (6) gutika, gu- 
ggulukalpa (129 formulae); (7) curnakalpa (100 formulae); (8) anjana, netrayoga (27 
formulae); (9) nasya, dhumayoga, dhupa (17 formulae); (10) ksara, lavana, drava (7 
formulae); (11) ghrta (55 formulae); (12) taila (80 formulae); (13) lepa, malaima (53 
formulae); (14) kvatha, kslrayoga (136 formulae); (15) avaleha, paka (48 formulae); 
(16) asava, arista, arka (40 formulae); the parisista section is concerned with the pu¬ 
rification of a number of substances (dravyasodhana), and with weights and measures 
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(manaparibhasa). 

By far the larger part of the formulae are quoted from Sanskrit texts; those bor¬ 
rowed from treatises in Hindi are not reproduced, but summarized. 

The sources of the Bhesajasamhita are: Astahgahrdayasamhita, Ayurvedavijhana 
(by Vinodalala Sena), Basavarajiya, BhaisajyaratnavalT (by Govindadasa), Bhara- 
tabhaisajyaratnakara, Bhavaprakasa , BrhadyogatarahginT, Brhannighanturatnakara, 
Cakradatta, Carakasamhita, Cikitsapradi pa, 81 Dravygunavijhana 82 Rasacandamsu, 
Rasakzimadhenu, Rasamrta, Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rnsarajasundara, Rasaratnakara, 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasasamketakalika, Rasatantrasara or Siddhaprayogasamgra- 
ha, 83 RasatarahginT, Rasayanasara, 84 Rasayogasagara, Rasendracintamuni, Rasendra- 
sarasamgraha, Rasoddharatantra, 85 Sahasrayoga, Sariigadharasamhita, Siddhabhai- 
sajyamanimala (by Kt/snarama), Siddhayogasamgraha 86 Vaidyajlvana, Vaidyayoga- 
ratnavali 81 Yogacintamani, Yogaratnakara, Yogasataka (by Vopadeva), 88 and Yogata- 
raiigini. 

JTvram Kalidas 89 was born from brahmaria parents in a village called Mevasa, near 
Jamnagar, in 1882/83. After the death of his parents, when he was eight years old, he 
went to live with a paternal uncle in Gondal, where he studied Sanskrit with Keval- 
ram LTladharjT Sastn. He moved to Gimar in 1903/04 and studied Sanskrit, ayurveda 
and mantrasastra with Acyutanand BrahmacarT, with whom he wandered in the Hima¬ 
layas. After having lived for some time in Bombay, he started a practice in Gondal, 
where he founded the Rasasala Ausadhasrama in 1909/10. The Maharaja of Gondal, 
Bhagavatsinihaj! Bahadur, appointed him royal physician in 1915/16. Later in life, he 
became a samnyasin and changed his name into CaranatTrthajTMaharaj. 90 

JTvram Kalidas not only wrote the Bhesajasamhita and Rasoddharatantra, but 
also edited a number of Sanskrit medical texts ( Prasastausadhasamgraha , Rasapra¬ 
kasasudhakara, Vadi- and Rddhikhanda of the Rasaratnakara, Vyadhinigraha, Yoga- 
tarahgini). 

BhisagbhOsana, compiled by Parthasarathi Krsnamacarya. 91 

Bhisaksarvasva, composed by Aghoranathasastrin, 92 who also wrote an auto-com¬ 
mentary on his work. 

The first part of the Bhisaksarvasva consists of 440 verses, arranged in four chap¬ 
ters (adhyaya). The treatise is characterized by a mixture of traditional ayurvedic and 
western medical concepts. 

Chapter one (upakramanlya) deals with some definitions (jivita, dhatu, sarlra), 
the three gunas and the three dosas, types of country (desa), divisions of time, 
astrology connected with medicine, the seven dhatus, the six tastes, the three dosas 
again, and, finally, increase and decrease of the dosas, dhatus and impurities (mala). 
Chapter two (sarlravijnanlya) is about anatomy, chapter three (satmyaraksanlya) on 
behavioural rules during the day and the night and during the seasons, and chapter 
four (janapadoddharanlya) on the construction of a house, garden, etc., where one can 
live healthily. Sources are not referred to. 93 
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The three dosas and the three gunas are interconnected: vata and pitta are composed 
of sattva and rajas, kapha consists of tamas (1.7-15). The three types of country cor¬ 
respond to the three dosas: vata predominates in the parvatya, 94 pitta in the jarigala, 
and kapha in the anupa type (1.18-19). 95 The first five days of a lunar fortnight, called 
karsanl, are characterized by an increase of va ta and are suitable for samanltherapeutic 
measures; the second five, called sosaru, characterized by an increase of pitta, are suit¬ 
able for rasay an! procedures; the third five, called posanl, characterized by an increase 
of kapha, are suitable for haranl purposes (1.29-33). 96 Relationships are described be¬ 
tween the seven grahas on the one hand, and the three gunas, the three dosas, the sea¬ 
sons, and various parts of the human body on the other (1.34-42). Eight chief parts of 
the body are distinguished: the head, the neck, the two arms, the chest, the belly, the two 
lateral parts of the chest (parsva), the back, and the two legs (2.6-23). 97 The thymus is 
known to the author, 98 Voluntary (kamavrtta) and involuntary (svavrttaka) muscles are 
distinguished (2.64-68). The kandaras are described as tendons in the sense of west¬ 
ern anatomy (2.80-81). The termdhamanl is used for an artery, sira fora vein (e.g., 
2.107), srotas for a lymph vessel (2.107-110), snayu for a nerve (2.111-114). After 
dealing with anatomy along the lines of the Susrutasamhita , mixed with some modern 
concepts, Aghoranatha describes the organ systems and their physiology in agreement 
with western medicine. He explains, for example, the circulation of the blood (rakta- 
parikrama) and the functions of heart and lungs (2.147-161), mentions the three small 
cartilaginous bones of the middle ear (2.131-134), the olfactory nerve (2.135-137), the 
ovaries (dimbakosa: 2.219), the Fallopian tubes (karsika: 2.219), etc. 

Sources quoted in Aghoranatha’s auto-commentary are: AnandalaharT (3.21), 99 
Atreya (2.191-192), BhanumatT (3.7), Bhavaprakasa (often), Carakasamhita (of¬ 
ten), Garuda (4.4 and 10-11), Garudapurana (4.16), Hemacandra (2.212), Jayadatta 
(2.137-143), Jyotisasamhita (1.37-38), Madhavakara (1.104), Nadiprakasa (2.85), 
NadTvijnana (2.94-96), Nandana (1.26 and 27), 100 Rajasaipgraha (3.7), 101 Rogavini- 
scaya (1.85 and 104), Sarhgadharasanihita (2.162-163), Susrutasamhita (often), 
Vagbhata (2.162-163), vaidyakasiddhavacana (2.202), and Visva (2.210). 

The author was born in Konanagara, on the banks of the Ganges. He was a son of 
Gopalacandra and a pupil of Harinatha. 102 

Aghoranatha completed his Bhisaksarvasva in 1906/07. 103 

BRHACCHARlRA 104 by Vaidya Ratnam RS. Variyar. 105 Part II is a treatise on osteol¬ 
ogy in verse and prose, consisting of ten chapters (adhyaya): (1) prsthavanisavivara- 
na (the vertebral column), (2) sirahkapalavivarana (the flat bones of the cranium), (3) 
itarakarotyasthivivarana 106 (other bones of the skull, such as the sphenoid: sphlnaka- 
sthi, ethmoid: slvakasthi, etc.), (4) mukhamandalasthivivarana (the bones of face and 
oral cavity), (5) samastasirahkankalivivarana (a survey of the structures of the head), 
(6) urosthiparsukavivarana (the bones of the thorax), (7) amsacakravivarana (the bones 
of the shoulder girdle), (8) uttarasakhasthivivarana (the bones of the arms), (9) katl- 
cakravivarana (the bones of the pelvic region), (10) adhahsakhasthivivarana (the bones 
of the legs). 
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Brhadasavaristasamgraha by Kaviraj Devasimha Vitthal 107 is a collection of 
170, alphabetically arranged recipes of asavas and aristas. 

Sources mentioned are: Astangahrdayasamhita, Astahgasamgraha, Ayurvedasa- 
mgraha, Ayurvedaso pan a, 108 Bhaisajyaratnavali, Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Bhava- 
prakasa, Cakradatta, Carakasanihita, Gadanigraha, Rasakamadhenu , Sariigadhara, 
Siddhabhaisajyamanimala, Vaidyakasiksa, 109 Vangasena, Vfrasinihavaloka, Vrnda- 
madhava, Yogacintamani, Yogaratnakara, and Yoga tarahg ini. 

ClKITSANUSASANA by Ganapatisastrin. 11 * 

CiKITSAPRABANDHASAMUCCAYA by Ramacandra Sarman. 111 

ClKlTSASAMGRAHA by LaksmTdhara Sarma. 1,2 This work, written partly in San¬ 
skrit, partly in Hindi, consists of the following chapters: netraparlksa, yantracikitsa, 
mantracikitsa, anupanavyavastha, tailadhyaya, nuitraparlksa, sujakacikitsa, nighantu, 
strlrogadhikara, vajlkarana^hikara, vlryastambhadhikara, rasayanadhikara, dravyadi- 
vyavastha, sadrasavyavastha, dravyagunavyavastha, dravyavlryavyavastha, dravya- 
prabhavavyavastha, dravyavipakavyavastha, asvacikitsa, and virecana. 

Sources referred to are: Caraka (93; 139), Lolimbaraja (43), Susruta (149; 172), 
and Vagbhata (137; 140; 143; 144; 161; 165; 171). 

The Cikitsasanigraba was completed in 1902. 113 

LaksmTdhara Sarma was bom in Karhal (Maimnapurl district) in 1857. He became 
a well-known medical practitioner in Maimnapurl, where he founded the CaturvedT 
Ausadhalaya. He died in 1907. Apart from the Cikitsasanigraha , he wrote the Arogya- 
tapaddhati (published in 1901) and Abarasanihara (published in 1982). 114 

ClKITSATARANGINl, compiled by Dayanidhi Misra. 115 
CikitsatattvapradIpa by B.V. Gokhale. 116 
CORNACIKITSADARPANA, compiled by Ganapatiprasada Sarman. 117 
Dehatattva, compiled by Vipinaviharin Gupta. 118 

DosakaranatvamImaiwsa by Priyavrat Sarma. 119 This small work, in prose, inter¬ 
spersed with quotations, is concerned with the dosas and their role in the aetiology of 
diseases. It is divided into two parts, written in Sanskrit and Hindi respectively. 

The Sanskrit part deals with the following subjects: karanatvam, karyakaranabha- 
vah, karyasyotpadavinasau, vikarah, dosavaisamyam karanam karyam va, dosanam 
karanatvam, siddhantah. 

The subjects of the Hindi part, corresponding to but not completely identical with 
that composed in Sanskrit, are: (1): karanatva ka samanya vivecan: paribhasa, prakar, 
karyakaranabhava, karya kl utpatti aur vinas, svabhavoparamavad; (2): dosom ka ka¬ 
ranatva: vikar ka svarup, dosavaisamya karan ya karya, vikar kl utpatti, Vapyacandra 
ka mat, Vijayaraksit ka uttarapaksa, arvacln acaryom ka mat, siddhant. 

Sources quoted are: Astangahrdayasamhita, Cakrapanidatta’s commentary on the 
Carakasanihita, Carakasanihita, Dhundhirajasastrin’s tippanl on the Vaisesikasutra, 120 
Gananathasena’s Siddhantanidana, Gangadhara’s Jalpakalpataiv on the Carakasam- 
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hita, Gita, KarikavaJF, 121 Mayukha , 122 MuktavalF, 123 NyayabodhinF, 124 Nyayasutra, 
Pratibimbatlkii 125 on the Taikasamgraha, Sarnkaramisra’s Vaisesikasutropaskara , 126 
Sanikhyakarika, Susrutasamhita, Taikasamgraha, 127 Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika, 128 
Vacaspatimisra’s NyayavarttikatatparyatFka 129 and SamkhyatattvakaumudF, Vaisesi- 
kasutra, Vapyacandra, and Vijayaraksita’s part of the Madhukosa. 

Dravyagunasutra by Priyavrat Sarma 130 is a short work in sutra style on the prin¬ 
ciples of Indian pharmacology. 

Chapter one (padarthaprakarana; 7 sutras): the subject of the work; the scope 
of the term guna; ayurveda was divided into eight branches by the ancient sages, 
but is now regarded as consisting of sixteen branches: maulikasiddhanta (basic con¬ 
cepts), sarlra (anatomy and physiology), dravyaguna (pharmacology), bhesajakalpana 
(the preparation of medicines), rasasastra (iatrochemistry), nidana (pathology and 
diagnostics), kayacikitsa (internal medicine), svasthavrtta (maintenance of health), 
manasaroga (psychiatry), rasayana (measures conducive to longevity), vajikarana 
(aphrodisiacs), agadatantra (toxicology), salya (surgery), salakya (the treatment of 
diseases of the supraclavicular region), kaumarabhrtya (paediatrics), and prasutitantra 
(obstetrics and gynaecology); dravyaguna is the foremost among these branches; 
dravyaguna is divided into namarupajnana (pharmacognosy), gunajnana (knowledge 
concerning the properties of medicinal substances), karmajnana (knowledge concern¬ 
ing their actions), prayogajfiana (knowledge concerning their applications), yogajnana 
(knowledge concerning compound formulae), and kalpajnana (knowledge concerning 
the preparation and dosages of kvathas, etc., medicated ghees and oils, etc.); the 
seven basic concepts of dravyaguna: dravya, guna, rasa, vipaka, vlrya, prabhava, and 
karman. 

Chapter two (dravyaprakarana; 10 sutras): dravya, the substratum of guna and kar¬ 
man, is the samavayikarana; dravya is divided into ahara (articles of food) and au- 
sadha (drugs); its sources are of an inorganic (bhauma), animal (jahgama) or vegetable 
(audbhida) nature; vegetable substances are derived from trees (vrksa), creepers and 
climbers (lata), shrubs (gulma), and herbs (ksupa); dravyas are samana (pacifying), 
kopana (causing excitement of the dosas) or svasthahita (maintaining a healthy con¬ 
dition); groups (gana) of drugs are those called jlvanlya, etc., vidarigandhadi, etc.; all 
the dravyas are composed of the five mahabhutas; each and every dravya may be used 
as a drug; dravyas are the causes of stability, increase and decrease of the (constituents 
of the) body; dravya is predominant because it constitutes the substratum of guna, etc. 

Chapter three (gunaprakarana; 10 sutras): guna inheres in dravya and is an 
asamavayikarana; the gunas are forty-one in number and are classified as kayika (so¬ 
matic), sattvika (psychic), bhautika (physical) and yaugika (applicable in medicine); 
the somatic gunas are airanged in ten pairs of opposites: guru and laghu, manda and 
tlksna, slta and usna, snigdha and ruksa, slaksna and khara, sandra and drava, mrdu 
and kathina, sthira and sara, sthula and suksma, picchila and visada; they may also be 
classified according to the predominating mahabhuta: guru, manda, kathina, sthira, 
sandra and sthula are parthiva; snigdha, drava, slta, mrdu, sara and picchila are apya; 
usna and tlksna are agneya; ruksa, khara and visada are vayavya; laghu, suksma and 
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slaksna are nabhasa in nature; the six psychic gunas are: iccha, dvesa, sukha, duhkha, 
prayatna and buddhi; the physical gunas are: sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and gandha; 
the ten yaugika gunas are: paratva, aparatva, yukti, samkhya, samyoga, vibhaga, 
prthaktva, parimana, samskara, and abhyasa; incompatibility may arise from the 
combination (samyoga) of dravyas; samyoga, vibhaga, samskara and yukti influence 
the action of dravyas and determine their strength or weakness; guna is important due 
to its attractive character (akarsakatva), resembling that of a rope. 

Chapter four (rasaprakarana; 14 sutras): rasa (taste) is the object of the gustatory 
sense and has dravya as its substratum; rasa is perceived due to its contact (nipata) with 
the sense organ of gustation; the tastes are six in number: madhura, amla, lavana, katu, 
tikta and kasaya; madhura is parthiva and apya in nature, amla is parthiva and agneya, 
lavana is apya and agneya, katu is agneya and vayavya, tikta is vayavya and akasl- 
ya, kasaya is parthiva and vayavya; madhura counteracts vata and pitta, but increases 
kapha; amla and lavana increase kapha and pitta, but counteract vata; katu increases 
vata and pitta, but counteracts kapha; tikta and kasaya counteract kapha and pitta, but 
increase vata; many more actions are attributed to the tastes; madhura, kasaya and lava¬ 
na are guru to a decreasing degree; tikta, katu and amla are decreasingly laghu in the 
mentioned order; madhura, amla and lavana are in a similar way snigdha; kasaya, katu 
and tikta are ruksa, madhura, kasaya and tikta are slta, lavana, amla and katu are usna 
in a similar way; lavana, amla and madhura are usually employed to counteract va¬ 
ta, tikta, madhura and kasaya to counteract pitta, katu, tikta and kasaya to counteract 
kapha; anurasa is an unmanifest rasa; rasa is important due to its prominence in practice 
and because it indicates the nature of a dravya. 

Chapter five (vipakaprakarana; 5 sutras): vipaka is a transformation (parinati) of 
dravya, occurring at the completion of digestion (pakanistha); it is of three types ac¬ 
cording to taste and its effect on the dosas: madhura, amla and katu; it is of two types 
according to the gunas: guru and laghu; madhuravipaka increases kapha, amlavipaka 
pitta, and katuvipaka vata; other effects should be noticed too; guruvipaka is brmha- 
na, laghuvipaka is larighana; vipaka is important because the good or bad effects of a 
dravya depend on it. 

Chapter six (vlryaprabhavaprakarana; 9 sutras): vlrya is sakti, the means of action 
of a dravya; in practice (vyavahara), it consists of the active constituents of a substance 
(karmukadravyavayava) in the form of the essence of the mahabhuta(s) present in ex¬ 
cess; in pharmaceutical processing, the vlrya is transferred (samkranti) to the medium; 
vlrya is of six types: guru, laghu, slta, usna, snigdha, and ruksa, which lead to increase 
or decrease of the dosas, and are the basis of the six types of therapeutic procedure; 131 
vlrya has the character of guna, is manifested by its karman, and has dravya as its sub¬ 
stratum; prabhava is a specific power (sakti); vlrya and prabhava may be determined 
from the entry (of a substance) into the body onwards until the end of its stay there; 
vlrya is important because it is instrumental in the action (of a substance); prabhava is 
important due to its specificity and its strength. 

Chapter seven (karmaprakarana; 3 sutras): karman is the cause of samyoga and 
vibhaga, is characterized by activity, and has dravya as its substratum; adhikarana is 
the site of action; karman is important as the object pursued by physicians. 
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Chapter eight (ausadhaprakarana; 51 sutras): ausadha is called thus because it pos¬ 
sesses osa, which is the same as vlrya; an ausadha should possess rasa, etc., and be suit¬ 
able (to the particular occasion on which it is used); it should be examined by means of 
pratyaksa and anumana in terms of prakrti, desa and kala; the dosage depends on the 
disease, the drug itself and the strength of the patient; pharmaceutical preparations are 
svarasa, kvatha, etc.; the main actions of many single drugs are described (8.6-50); an 
ideal drug is that one which does not lead to complications. 

Chapter nine (samaharaprakarana; 5 sutras): samanya is the same as tulyarthatva 
and is the cause of increase, while visesa has an opposite meaning and is the cause of 
decrease; in general, vipaka overcomes rasa, vlrya overcomes vipaka, prabhava over¬ 
comes vlrya; the more potent property overcomes the less potent one; rasa, etc., exhibit 
their proper action; a wholesome substance increases the life span, an unwholesome 
substance reduces it. 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to in the auto-commentary are: Agnive- 
sa (2.5), Amara (2.3 and 4; 8.1), Amarakosa (3.7), Astanganighantu (8.42), Bhavami- 
sra (2.7; 8.6, 11,31, 37), Bhavaprakasa (8.9), Cakrapani(datta) (2.2, 5, 6; 3.7; 4.4; 5. 
1; 6.4; 7.1; 8.3),Cakrapani(datta)’s AyurvedadI pika (1.2; 4.13; 8.1),Caraka (passim), 
Dalhana (2.4; 6.4; 8.31), Dhanvantarinighantu (8.3), the author’s Dravyagunavijnana 
(1.1; 4.12), Hemadri (3.3), Hemadri’s Ayurvedarasayana (6.4), Madanavinoda (8.6 and 

9) , Narahari’s Rajanighantu (1.3), Naraharipandita (2.4), Narasimha’s commentary on 
the Rasavaisesikasutra (3.1; 4.1; 6.5), Nyaya (1.7), the author’s Priyanighantu (8.13 
and 23), rasasastra (2.3), Rasavaisesika( sutra) (1.7; 2.1; 3.1; 4.4; 8.3), Samkhya (2. 
7), Samkhyakarika (3.5), Sivadasa (5.1; 6.2), Sivadasa’s commentary on Cakrapani’s 
Dravyaguna (1.1), the author’s Sodasahgahrdaya (1.3; 8.3 and 41), Srlbhagavant (3. 

10) , Susruta (passim), TTsata (8.48 and 49), Vagbhata (1.4; 2.5 and 6; 3.3; 4.3; 4.13; 
5.1; 6.6; 8.9, 15, 37, 42, 46), Vaisesika (1.7; 7.1; 9.1), Vijayaraksita (8.10), Vopade- 
va’s Siddhamantraprakasa (6.1), Vrddhavagbhata (6.4 and 6; 8.3 and 10), and Yaska’s 
Nirukta (2.4). 

Dravyagunavijnana 132 by Yadavasarman, 133 a work in three volumes. Volume 
I, partly in Sanskrit, partly in Hindi, deals with the basic concepts of pharmacology 
and explains a large number of technical terms; the Sanskrit passages consist of quo¬ 
tations and comments by the author. Volume II, in Sanskrit and Hindi, is devoted to 
rules pertaining to the preparation of drugs (paribhasa); the Sanskrit passages consist 
partlyof quotations, partly of verses and comments by the author. Volume III, in Hindi, 
describes the names, properties and actions of numerous medicinal substances. 

Gadaviniscaya or Rogajnanakrama by B.L.S. Silva. 134 

Indian medicinal plants: a compendium of 500 species, edited by P.K. War- 
rier, V.P.K. Nambiar and C. Ramankutty. 135 The five volumes of this work contain, 
apart from quotations from numerous nighantus, also many Sanskrit verses describing 
medicinal plants employed in Kerala which are absent from other treatises. 136 These 
stanzas were probably composed by S. Raghunatha Iyer, on whose research the com- 
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pendium is based. 

Examples of these plants are: anyamragandha, 137 asvakatrl, 138 auddalaka (also 
called svanamara), 139 bhulavaiiga, 140 campeya, 141 caturaiigl (also called vanacche- 
dl), 142 chattri (also called kukkurajihva), 143 chayaparpatika, 144 darukanda (also called 
kalpakanda), 145 dhanavalll, 146 garalaphala (also called kakamarl), 147 girisalmalika, 148 
gostanl (also called vanyajatl), 149 hemamalatl (also called caturdharalata), 150 kam- 
samara, 151 kancana, 152 krsnamllka (also called golika), 153 latakslrl, 154 nikunjika, 155 
nllavallT (also called valllsakhota), 156 nityakalyanl, 157 pratanika, 158 pulika (also called 
krsnakambojl), 159 sathambasthl, 160 sphotyabhujariga, 161 svetanirvisa, 162 tamraka, 163 
triputa, 164 visaghnl (also called anadana), 165 vitana, 166 and yuthikaparnl. 167 

Jvar ATI MIR ANAS aka by Ramprasad Kyakhub Caube. 168 This work is a short treatise 
on fevers and their treatment, in Sanskrit verse and Hindi prose. 

Chapter one (13 verses) is of an introductory nature; chapter two (7 verses) dis¬ 
cusses fever in general; chapter three (63 verses) deals with the general treatment of 
fevers; chapter four (156 verses) is about the types of fever and their treatment; chap¬ 
ter five (45 verses) contains a number of prescriptions (rasas, pakas, etc.). 

Sources are not mentioned. 

The Hindiparts are strongly influenced by YunanI and western medicine. On some 
occasions, Kyakhub, who calls himself a hakim, gives answers to questions put by 
Gaurlsankar Caube. 169 

Kayacikitsa, compiled by Satyacarana Sena Kaviranjana. 170 

LaksmImodatarangin! by Ganesadatta Sastrin 171 is a work of about 800 verses, 
arranged in four chapters (taraiiga). 

Chapter one gives a detailed genealogy of the author; it also tells about his studies 
and the composition of his book, completed in 1930. Chapter two is concerned with 
the rules fora healthy life (svasthavrtta), chapter three with the regimen to be observed 
during the various seasons (rtucarya). Chapter four, the longest one, divided into thirty- 
four adhikaras, deals with the treatment of diseases and consists mainly of recipes. A 
shorter version of the author’s genealogy closes the work. The order of the diseases 
agrees with that of the Madhavanidana. The sources of some formulae are given in 
footnotes. 172 

The LaksmImodataranginT mentions a large number of drugs that are rare or 
unknown in earlier works. Unusual names of medicinal substances are employed. 
Borrowings from Islamic and western medicine are also met with. Examples are: 173 
abhala (94), 174 anisuka (65), 175 darusita (25; note: = dalacinl), Isavagola (21), 176 
jaravinda (89), 177 jupha (53), 178 kahu (50), 179 kakodara (33; note: = ahiphena), 
kalasoraksara (45), kasinl (25), 180 kavavakhanna (52), 181 khataml (52), 182 kosaphala 
(92; note: = kavavaclnl), kusa (49; note = gojihva), madahgl (30; note: = mastagl), 
narasathl (72), 183 nisphena (33; note: = ahiphena), pasanakola (104), pharaphendu 
(21; note: = gavaksl), picchaphala (52), podlna (71), 184 puspakanda (31; note: = 
gulakanda), revantakastha (88), 185 sanamika (88; note: = sanaya), 186 saiigayasava 
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(67), 187 srlkrsnablja (81), 188 ustakhaddusa (25), 180 and yakutaka (67). 190 

Madhavanidanaparisista by Brahmasamkara Sastrl. 191 

Madhavanidanaparisista by DTnanatha Sarmasastrin, an appendix to the Ma- 
dhavanidana , 192 describing, in Sanskrit, a long series of diseases only found, for the 
largest part, in more recent ayurvedic literature: mantharakajvara (enteric or typhoid 
fever), granthikajvara (bubonic plague), vataslaismikajvara (influenza), sandhikajvara 
(rheumatic fever), svasanakajvara (pneumonia), aksepakajvara (cerebrospinal fever), 
dandakajvara (dengue), karnamulikajvara (mumps), maltajvara (Malta fever), kalajva- 
ra (kala azar), aupasargikavisucika, urastoya (pleurisy), phupphusavaranapradaha (dry 
pleurisy), smaronmada, bhramonmada, mahagada, vrkkaroga, agnyasayaroga, tanta- 
vikaroga, cullikagranthiroga (diseases of the thyroid), klaibya, sukradosa, sukrameha, 
ojomeha, somaroga, mutratisara, vandhyaroga, jararoga, upantrasotha (appendicitis), 
hrdyantraroga, 193 paradaroga, agantukapaksaghata, saisavasamnyasa, yosapasmara, 
upadamsa, sahajopadamsa, bhrsosriavata (gonorrhoea), amsughata (sunstroke), and 
sltala. 

MahayoganandamrtakalpavallI by Venkatasimhadri Jagapati Raju, a work in 
verses derived from various sources. 194 

Napumsakamrtarnava by Ramaprasada. 195 This work, a monograph on disor¬ 
ders of male sexual potency and their treatment, written in the form of a dialogue 
between a teacher and his pupil, is arranged in nine chapters (tarahga): (1) napum- 
sakanidanavarnana (102 verses); (2) napumsakacikitsita (101 verses); (3) vajlkarana- 
dicurnavarnana (67 verses); (4) kamoddlpakapakavamana or vajlkaranapakavamana 
(106 verses); (5) gutikarasadivarnana or vajlkaranarasadivarnana (115 verses); (6) 
tailasekalepadivarnana or dhvajavikaranasakatailadivarnana (94 verses); (7) napum- 
sakakaranatvena pramehavarnanam (76 verses); (8) napunisakatve karanatvena upa- 
damsaphirangavarnanam (56 verses); (9) uttamavajlkaranarasayanayogavarnana (66 
verses). 

Impotence (klaibya) is of seven main types (1.32): of mental origin (manasa; 1. 
34); caused by pitta, provoked by the excessive ingestion of substances of a pungent, 
sour and salty taste (1.35); caused by a deficient amount of semen (sukraksaya; 1.36); 
caused by the application of substances thought to increase the size of the penis (1. 
37); caused by damage to the ducts transporting the semen (siracheda; 1.38); caused 
by retention of the seminal discharge (vlryastambhanimitta; 1.39); of hereditary ori¬ 
gin (janmaprabhrti; 1.40). Other types are those finding their origin in damage to the 
semen (bljopaghata; 1.45-47), damage to the penis (dhvajabhahga; 1.48-60), old age 
Gara; 1.61-64), various types of weakness (ksaya; 1.65-70), and bad habits (kukarman; 
1.71-73). The opinion of YunanT physicians (yavanlyamata) on the aetiology of impo¬ 
tence is briefly described, according to information derived from Caube who lived in 
Mathura (1.74-79). The classification of sexual disorders, as found in the Susrutasam- 
hita, is also incorporated (1.80-88). The char acteristics of curable and incurable types 
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of impotence are mentioned (1.89-91). The varieties of sukradosa are described (1.92- 
98). 

Chapter two describes the treatment of impotence. Drugs suitable to this end (vr- 
sya) are of three types: sukrasrutikara (promoting ejaculation), sukravivardhana (in¬ 
creasing the amount of semen) and srutivrddhikara (increasing the amount of ejacu¬ 
lated semen; 2.21). 

Chapter three deals with powders (curna), chapter four with pakas, chapter five 
with pills (gutika) and rasas, useful f or the treatment of impotence. Chapter six is con¬ 
cerned with oils (taila), fluids (seka) and unguents (lepa) suitable to the same purpose. 

Chapter seven describes prameha, a disease leading to impotence, and the treatment 
of this disorder. The verses on the aetiology, symptoms, etc., of prameha are related to 
those found in the Madhavanidana. 196 

Chapter eight deals with upadamsa and phiraiiga as causes of impotence, and the 
treatment of these diseases. The verses on upadamsa may be from the Madhavanidana 
again, 197 while those on phiraiiga are from the Bhavaprakasa . 198 

Chapter nine contains some formulae for vajlkarana and rasayana purposes. 

Some recipes are ascribed to particular authorities: the Asvins (2.70-72: maha- 
sugandhitaila; 9.39-50: mahakalkarasa), Dhanvantari (3.33-38: kamadevacurna), Vr- 
kodara (= Bhlma; 2.57-58: a rasala), and a maternal uncle of the author, called Kesava- 
nanda (8.34-42: usavavaleha). 

The treatise was completed in 1908/09 (9.65). 

Navaparibhasa by Upendranathadasa. 199 

NayananandabodhanI by Kallcarana, son of Ramanidhi. 200 This work deals with 
the treatment of eye diseases. 

Nidanacikitsahastamalaka 201 by Ranajitraya DesaT 202 is a textbook of pathol¬ 
ogy in nine chapters, partly in Sanskrit, partly in Hindi. The Sanskrit passages consist 
of quotations. 

Nityopayogikvathasamgraha by BadrTnarayana Sarma 203 
Pacana and Mustiyoga, compiled by Nagendranatha Sena Gupta. 204 
PACANASAMGRAHA, compiled by Haralala Gupta. 205 

Padarthavijnana by Satyanarayanasastrin 206 is a work in prose on a number of 
philosophical concepts and their application in medicine. The concepts dealt with are: 
padarthatva (1-20), dravya (21-31), prthvl (31-34), jala (34-35), tejas (35-37), vayu 
(37-38), akasa (39-40), kala (40-42),* dis (42-44), guna (44-51), rupa (51-54), rasa 
(54-56), sparsa (56-58), samkhya (58-61), parimana (61-64), prthaktva (64-65), sam- 
yoga (65-69), vibhaga (69-75), paratvaparatva (75-78), buddhi (78-83), svapna (84- 
103), vidya (103-146), pratyaksa (146-168), and anumana (168-192). 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to are: Annambhatta’s Tarkasamgraha 
(52, 106, 173, 174, 175, 177, 184), bauddhagrantha (122), bauddhah (121, 131, 
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141), Bharadvajasamhita (16), Bhasya (4, 121, 187, 191), 207 Bhusanakara (10), 208 
Cakra(pani) (17, 47), Caraka (15, 16, 18, 20, 109, 114), 209 Cintamani('krt) (129, 172, 
173,177), 210 Darpanakara (9), 211 Dharmarajadhvarlndra’s Vedantaparibhasa (107), 212 
DTdhitikrt (101), 2,3 Dinakai'T (50), 214 Ekaksarakosa (9), 2,5 Gadadhara(bhatta) (5, 
98), 2,6 Gangadhara (45), 2,7 Gautama or Gotama (5, 8, 19, 81, 115, 116, 171, 190, 
191), Hari (4), JagadTsa’s Sabdasaktiprakasika (112), 218 Jalpakalpataru (46), 2,9 Ja- 
tadhara (19), Jayantabhatta’s Nyayamanjari(l 16, 134, 135, 137, 138, 140, 168, 169, 
181, 182), 220 Kanaka’s Vaisesikasiitia (4, 11, 103, 104), 221 Kanadarahasya (52), 222 
Kapila (19), 223 Karika (10), 224 Karikavall (52), 225 kavayah (3), Kavyaprakasa (7), 226 
Madhyamikakarika (124), 227 madhyamikah (121, 122, 131), Madhyamikavrtti 
(124), 228 Mahabharata (166), Maharsisutra (192), 229 Manjusa (3), 230 mlmamsakah (6, 
7, 9, 10,18, 105, 111, 147, 152, 175,.*176),Nagesadlksita(2), 231 naiyayikah(6,7, 8,9, 
19, 57, 109, 147, 186), navlnah (169), navyah (4, 20, 39, 52), navyanaiyayikah (17), 
NTlakantha’s commentary on the Mahabharata (165, 166), Nyaya(darsana , -sutra) 
(19, 31, 78, 94, 108, 186), 232 NyayalTlavatTkrt (107), 233 Nyayasiddhantamahjarl 
(6), 234 PancadasTkrt (164), 235 Panini (5), patahjalah (109), Patanjali (15, 20-21, 
44), 236 Prabhakara (10, 11, 106), 237 prabhakarah (108), praclnah (174), Prafica 
(2, 52, 53), Prasastapada’s Bhasya (very often), 238 Ramayana (150), Salinatha’s 
Prakaranapahcika (106), 239 Samkhya (78, 114, 167), sarnkhyah (18, 161, 164), 
Samkhyatattvakaumudlkrt (163, 165, 166), 240 Samkaramisra (11, 30, 41, 68, 106), 241 
SaramanjarT (7), 242 saugatah (121, 135), sautrantikah (121, 129, 130), Siromani 
(101), 243 Srldhara’s NyayakandaU (61, 68, 74, 82, 87,* 106, 133, 141, 170), 244 sru’ti 
(93, 94), Suktikara (49), 245 Susruta (15), Sutra (188, 189, 190, 192), Sutrakrt (170, 
178, 190, 191), Tarkamrta (52), 246 Udayana’s KiranavalT ( 11, 38, 40, 42, 61, 64, 
69, 80, 81, 86, 96, 101, 104, 106), 247 Upaskara (42, 46), 248 Vacaspatimisra (5), 249 
Vahnivesa (16 , 46), 250 vaibhasikah (121, 130, 131), Vaisesika(sutra) (11, 17, 31, 77, 
103, 104, 108), 251 vaisesikah (17, 19, 20, 46, 47, 57, 109), vaiyakaranah (3, 5, 9), 
Vardhamanopadhyaya’s Kusumahjaliprakasa (42, 164), 252 Vatsyayana’s Bhasya (82, 
183), 253 Vedanta (20, 124), vedantinah (89, 93, 147, 158, 164), Visvanatha’s 254 (33, 
171, 184, 190, 191) Karika (40, 66), Muktavali (1,4, 9, 11,27, 31, 32, 40, 104, 105, 
109, 114, 143, 145, 146, 174), Sanigraha (44), and Vrtti (184, 187, 191), vrddhah 
(111), Yasomitra (129), 255 Yogabhasya (157), Yogacara (97, 124, 129), yogacarah 
(121, 123), and Yogasiitra( 12, 148). 

Pancabhutavijnana by Upendranath Das . 256 

Pancalaksananidana by Duraisvamin Aiyangar. 257 
Paribhasaprabandha by Jagannathaprasada Sukla. 258 

This treatise, written in Sanskrit and Hindi, consists of fifteen chapters (prakarana). 
Subjects dealt with are: weights and mesures, pharmaceutical preparations, groups of 
drugs,'prepared dishes, actions of drugs, the sainskaras of rasasastra and other alchem¬ 
ical subjects, pancakarman, etc. 

Pramehacikitsamani by P. Ramacandra Ravu , 259 
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Pramehaduhkhabhanjana, compiled by Sltarama JosI, son of Goplrama. 260 
Pranatosana by Ganapatisastrin. 261 

Pratapakanthabharana 262 by Kaviraja Pratapasimha, 263 in 602 verses, is a work 
consisting mainly of maxims relating to a virtuous way of life; part of the verses are 
on svasthavrtta. 

PRATYAKSASARlRA 264 by Gananathasena 265 is an illustrated textbook of modern 
anatomy in Sanskrit prose. 266 Numerous new technical terms, coined by the author, 
are found in this work. 

The Pratyaksa(sanra) is quoted in Gananathasena’s commentary on his own 
Siddhantanidana. 

Priyanighantu 267 by Priyavrata Sarman 268 is a work on the names and properties of 
a large number of medicinal plants. Noteworthy are the descriptions of plants found in 
this treatise. The 638 verses, composed by the author himself, arecouched in an elegant 
Sanskrit. The work is divided intofourchapters (varga): harltakyadivarga (251 verses; 
115 items), pippalyadivarga (80 verses; 38 items), satapuspadivarga (213 verses; 114 
items), and dravyadivarga (94 verses). Chapter four does not describe drugs, but deals 
with the basic concepts of pharmacology and defines a series of actions of drugs. The 
botanical name of each plant described has been added by the author. 

Noteworthy items are: akarakarabha (3.52), 269 arkaparnl (2.29), 270 asvagola 
(3.64), 271 bhudugdhika (3.127), 272 darusita (1.88-91), 273 dvlpantaravaca (3.51), 274 
goraksa (1.215), 275 goraksaganja (3.87), 276 haimavatl (3.48), 277 jayapala (3.60), 278 
karanjadvaya 279 and -traya 280 (1.214), krsnablja (3.63), 281 kulanjana (3.49-50), 282 
mayaphala (3.80), 283 nahl (3.138), 284 naluka (1.88-91), 285 two types of pancatikta (1. 
183-184), parnayavanT (3.17), 286 putiha (3.23), 287 sadampuspa (3.211), 288 somakalpa 
(3.129), 289 svarnapattrT (3.62), 290 tuvaraka (1.132), 291 vacacatustaya (3.44), 292 vana- 
trapusika (3.212), 293 and yavanltritaya (3.16). 294 

The Priyanighantu is quoted in the auto-commentary on the author’s Dravyagu- 
nasutra. 

PUTANASANTI by Sivamangala Dvivedin. 295 
Rajayaksma by Visvesvaradayalu Vaidyaraja. 296 

RAMANIDANA or Ramarddhisara by Ramalala. 297 This treatise deals with nidana in 
712 verses. The author was a Jain monk, living in Bikaner, and belonging to the Jina- 
dattasuri sakha of the Kharataragaccha; he was a pupil of mahopadhyaya Dharmasl- 
la. 298 

Rogaviniscaya by Yaminlbhusana Raya. 299 

Rogimrtyuvijnana by Mathuraprasada Dlksita, 300 a treatise on aristas (signs indi¬ 
cating the approach of death in a patient). 
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The work is divided into ten chapters (adhyaya): (1) sixty-four verses on general¬ 
ities concerning aristas (3-14) and aristas pertaining to observations of the physician; 
(2) twenty-four verses on aristas pertaining to experiences of the patient; (3) fifty-seven 
verses on inauspicious dreams and changes in the chaya; (4) thirty-seven verses on 
various aristas; (5) forty-five verses on various aristas; (6) eighteen verses on aristas 
indicating that the patient will die very soon; (7) twenty-seven verses on aristas indi¬ 
cating death within a specified period of time; (8) fifteen verses on omina relating to 
the messenger; (9) thirteen verses on omina occurring on the way of the physician to 
the patient’s house and on entering it; (10) thirty-two verses on auspicious dreams. 
Sources mentioned are Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata, and the Bhavaprakasa (1.2). 

S AMJNAPANCAK AVjMARSA by Gananathasena. 301 The author discusses in this work 
the meaning of the terms (1) pesl and snayu, (2) kala, (3) sira and dhamanl. 

Sariraparibhasa by Gananathasena. 302 

Sariratattvadarsanam nama Vatadidosavijnanam by Purusottam Sastrl 
Hirlekar and Harihar Sarma. 303 

SarIravijnana, compiled by Nisikanta Vaidya Sastrin. 304 
Sarvausadhipadarthadarpana, compiled by M. Vlrayyasiddhantin 305 . 

SatkarmasAstra by Jagadlsacarya. 306 

This interesting treatise, in Sanskrit sutras, accompanied by a Sanskrit commentary, 
deals with six basic therapeutic procedures. 

The work is divided into sixteen chapters (mayukha): (1) karmasamkhyavijfianlya 
(14 sutras); (2) trividhadosapattivijnanlya (34 sutras); (3) purvakarmavijfianlya (26 
sutras); (4) sarvakarmavidhivijnanlya (53 sutras); (5) sarvakarmakramavijnanlya (11 
sutras); (6) samyaksnigdhatvadilaksanavijnanlya (32 sutras); (7) sarvakarmavya- 
pattaccikitsasutravijnanlya (12 sutras); (8) karmayogyayogyavijnanlya (19 sutras); 
(9) snehabhedasnehanavidhivijnaruya (40 sutras); (10) svedanabhedasvedanavi- 
dhisutravijnanlya (19 sutras); (11) vamanavirecanadravya-tadvidhana-vega-bala-su- 
ddhi-virecanabhedavijnanlya (35 sutras); (12) pranasvarupabastikarmavijnanlya (71 
sutras; this chapter is the mayukharaja); (13) nasyakarmavijnanlya (18 sutras); (14) 
raktamoksanabhedatadvidhanavijnanlya (16 sutras); (15) uttarabastivijnanlya (19 
sutras); (16) sarvakarmasesavidhividhanayogadivijnanlya (108 sutras; this chapter is 
the mahamayukha). 

Chapter one defends the unorthodox thesis that not five, but six basic therapeutic 
procedures should be recognized: vamana (emesis), virecana (purgation), nasya (the 
application of errhines), anuvasana (oleaginous clysters), niruhana (non-oleaginous 
clysters), and visravana (bloodletting). The view that the five procedures, usually 
called pancakarman, are sufficient is rejected. The author also refutes the opinion that 
pancakarman consists of vamana, virecana, basti, nasya and raktamoksana, because 
this would imply that anuvasana and niruha have the same effects. A third theory, 
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holding that snehana, svedana, virecana, basti and visravana constitute pancakarman, 
is just as little acceptable, because snehana and svedana belong to purvakarman, i.e., 
procedures preceding those belonging to pancakarman. 

Chapter two deals with the following topics: satkarman should only be resorted 
to when lahghana, followed by dlpana and pacana, have proved unsuccessful (2.2-4); 
satkarman is effective against sroto’varodha (blockage of channels) (2.5), the essen¬ 
tial feature of which is khavaigunya (2.6); kha (= akasa) is never subject to disorders, 
due to its subtleness (sauksmya) (2.7); khavaigunya is actually caused by the parama- 
nus of the other four mahabhutas, mixed with those of kha; khavaigunya is therefore an 
upalaksana and denotes a svadharmakarmavaigunya of the channels (srotas) (2.8); kha- 
varodha is therefore essentially sroto’varodha (2.9); the finest channels are called cara- 
masrotas (2.10); an intermediate group, called madhyasrotas, consists of the channels 
called kesika, 307 sira and dhamanl, together with those transporting laslka, rasa, sukra, 
sveda, pitta, mutra, svasa, etc. (2.11-12); the big channel stretching from the lips to the 
anus is the mahasrotas (tractus digestivus) (2.13); it is divided into seven parts: anna- 
nalika (oesophagus), amasaya, grahanl, ubhayantra (small and large intestine), mala- 
saya (rectum) and guda(anus) (2.14); the channel carrying svasa (tractus respiratorius) 
consists of: nasa (nose), asya(oral cavity), svarayantra (larynx), mahasvasapranall (tra¬ 
chea), svasapranall (bronchi), svasamandira (the alveoli), and svasakostha (the pleura) 
(2.15); the channel carrying mutra (urine) consists of: mutraponaka, mutrakulya (the 
tubuli), mutrakostha, the two mutragavlnls (ureteres), mutrasaya (bladder), sisna (pe¬ 
nis), and sisnavestana (prepuce) (2.16); the channel carrying sukra (seed) consists of: 
sukraponaka, sukrakulya, sukrakostha, sukrapranall (funiculus spermaticus or ductus 
deferens), sukrasaya (glandula vesiculosa?), asthila (prostate), and sisna (penis); in fe¬ 
males, the yonikalas take the place of the sukrasaya (2.17); the other channels are di¬ 
vided similarly (2.18); according to modern science, the structures called caramasrotas 
are the same as the chidras of the seven dhatus (2.19); this view is rejected (2.20-21); 
the development o f sroto’varodha is discussed; the concept o f vrddhi o f the dosas i s ex¬ 
plained; excessive vrddhi leads to sroto’varodha (2.22-24); local vrddhi can be cured 
by means of lahghana (2.25); prakopa and prasara are dealt with (2.26-27), followed 
by the circulation (carikramana) of blood and rasa (2.28); sthanasamsraya is the stage in 
which the prodromes appear (2.29); vyakti is the stage in which the symptoms appear 
(2.30); samprapti (2.31) and bheda (2.32) are discussed; neglect of these pathogenetic 
processes results in conditions necessitating treatments belonging to (sat)karman (2. 
33-34). 

Chapter three deals with: vamana and nasya are indicated in kapha disorders, vire¬ 
cana in pitta disorders, niruhana and anuvasana in vata disorders (3.1-3); the seats of 
kapha, pitta and vata (3.4-7); the aim of (sat)karman consists of the elimination of the 
dosas after making them collect in the kostha (3.8-13); the dosas can only be brought 
to the kostha in a fluid state (3.14); fluidity is brought about by svedana (3.15—16), 
but completion of this process requires snehana, which results in mardava (softening), 
vighatana (breaking apart) and vilayana (liquefaction) (3.17-18); the dosis of sneha 
should be increased in disorders caused by blood (3.19-22); dlpana and pacana mea¬ 
sures (3.23); the sneha used in snehana should always be prepared by mrdupaka (3.24); 
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dlpana and pacana are, according to some, procedures belonging to purvakarman (3. 
25-26). 

Chapter four is about general rules for dlpana, pacana, svedana, snehana, niruha, 
anuvasana and raktamoksana. 

Chapter five gives a summary of the six procedures and their order. 

Chapter six deals with: the signs indicating that the patient has properly been 
treated with snehana (6.1-2); the signs of inadequate and excessive snehana (6.3-4); 
the same groups of signs regarding svedana (6.5-7), vamana (6.8-11), virecana (6. 
12-14), the application of niruhana (6.15-17), anuvasana (6.18-20), nasya (6.21-23), 
visravana (6.24-26), uttaranuvasana (6.27-29), and uttarasthapana (6.30-32). 

Chapter seven is concerned with vyapad. No conditions called vyapad arise due to 
dlpana and pacana (7.1). The vyapads of snehana are enumerated and their treatment 
is discussed (7.2-3), followed by those of svedana (7.4-5), vamana and virecana (7.6), 
niruha (7.7), anuvasana (7.8), nasya (7.9), visravana (7.10), and uttarabasti (7.11). The 
last sutra deals with the relationships between the vyapads and the dosas (7.12). 

Chapter eight discusses indications and contra-indications for shehana, etc. 

Chapter nine deals with: dTpanapacana is of two kinds: external (bahya) and inter¬ 
nal (abhyantara) (9.1); the external type consists of vyayama, dhavana (running), etc., 
the internal type of ksaras (caustics), lavanas (salts), and all procedures which rouse 
pitta (9.2-3); snehas are either sthavara or jangama (9.4); the sthavara snehas are oils 
from various plants, the jangama ones consist of ghee, milk, dadhi, fresh butter, muscle 
fat, and bone marrow (9.5-6); seeds, etc., are the sources of oils (9.7); oils should be 
administered in the rainy season, ghee in the autumn, muscle fat and bone marrow in 
the month ofMadhava (9.8); the relationships between these fatty substances and the 
dosas (9.9); ghee, and medicines prepared with it, are the very best (9.10); yet, when 
vata is very strong, an oil is to be prescribed, etc. (9.11); or, as an alternative, a ghee, 
etc., prepared with drugs counteracting vata, etc. (9.12); these snehas should be admin¬ 
istered when it is neither too hot nor too cold (9.13); or, when the weather is hot, during 
the night, and, when the weather is cold, during the day; a sneha has to be administered 
when the sky is cloudless (9.14); disorders arising when these rules are not observed 
(9.15-16); a yusa should be drunk after the administration of an oil, tepid water after 
a ghee, a peya should be given after the administration of muscle fat, a manda after 
bone marrow (9.17); or, after a sneha of whatever type, tepid water should be drunk, 
not once, but repeatedly (9.18); cold water is the required drink (anupana) after the oil 
of tuvaraka or bhallataka (9.19); the dose of the sneha depends on the activity of the 
digestive fire; three grades are distinguished: persons digesting the sneha within six, 
twelve or twenty-four hours (hora) have a sluggish, moderately active or keen fire (9. 
20); the required doses are half a pala, three quarters of a pala, and a pala respectively 
(9.21); the smallest dose is the best one (9.22); the treatment should be continued for 
three, five or seven days, depending on the type of kostha of the patient: mrdu, madhya 
or krura (9.23); snehana is of two types: internal or external (9.24); the internal type 
consists of acchapeya and vicarana (9.25); the external type consists of lepa, abhyanga 
and udvartana (9.26); the physicians of Kerala add padaghata as a fourth type (9.27); 308 
one dose is drunk in acchapeya (9.28); taking a sneha together with boiled rice or other 
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substances is called vicarana (9.29); twenty-four varieties of vicarana can thus be dis¬ 
tinguished (9.30); vicarana is suitable to those disgusted by a pure sneha (9.31); doses 
which are too small or too large should be avoided (9.32); a sneha to which a salt has 
been added acts quickly (9.33); the sneha is not yet digested when the eructations are 
smelling (9.34), but digested when they are devoid of smell (9.35); when the procedure 
leads to a very strong activity of the digestive fire, the patient should only drink cold 
water; otherwise, he would die (9.36); a ghee should never be given pure, but always 
prepared (with drugs) (9.37-38); even a prepared ghee should never be prescribed in a 
pitta disorder (9.39); such a disorder requires a combination of two, three or four kinds 
of sneha (9.40). 

Chapter ten deals with: the two groups of sveda: with the help of fire (agnisveda) 
or without it (10.1); the ten types of sveda without the use of fire: vyayama (physical 
exercise), usnagrha (a warm room), gurupravarana (warm clothing), ksudha (hunger), 
bhaya (fear), krodha (anger), ahava (fighting), atapa (the warmth of the sun), bahupa- 
na (drinking much), and upanaha (poultices) (10.2); these types are suitable to deli¬ 
cate persons and when pitta disorders are present (10.3); sveda by means of fire con¬ 
sists oftapa-, upanaha-, drava-, usma-, and baspasveda (10.4); tapasvedais divided into 
prastara- and samkarasveda(10.5); the materials to be used for the pindas of tapasveda 
in disorders caused by kapha and vata (10.6); the materials for upanahasveda and its 
technique (10.7); dravasveda, consisting of avagaha and pariseka, is indicated in dis¬ 
orders where pitta predominates, in combination with either vata or kapha (10.8); the 
types ofusmasveda are: holaka-, kupa-, kutl-, karsu-, and jentakasveda (10.9); the types 
of baspasveda are: nadl-, kumbhlka-, asmaghana-, and bhusveda (10.10); the fourteen 
types of agnisveda are indicated in vata and kapha disorders (10.11); sveda may be 
applied to the whole body or a part of it (10.12); sveda is either ruksa or snigdha; ru- 
ksasveda, carried out by means of heated stones, sand, etc., is indicated in kapha dis¬ 
orders; snigdhasveda, consisting of prastarasveda, avagaha, etc., is indicated in vata 
disorders (10.13); when a dosa has moved to the seat of another dosa, the dosa nor¬ 
mally seated there should be counteracted first, subsequently the dosa that has moved 
(10.14); sveda is of three types, divided into strong, moderate and weak sveda (10.15); 
weak sveda should be applied to the testicles, eyes and cardiac region (10.16); moder¬ 
ate sveda may be applied to the region of the groins (10.17); strong sveda or any degree 
required may be applied to other places (10.18). The chapter ends with a quotation from 
the Carakasamhita. 

Chapter eleven deals with: virecana as a term covering both vamana and virecana 
sensu stricto (11.1); drugs belonging to the madanaphaladigana are used as emetics (11. 
2), those belonging to the trivrdadiganaas purgatives (11.3); the properties on which 
their effects are based (11.4); fire and air predominate in emetics, water and earth in 
purgatives (11.5-6); drugs which are of the nature of all four elements act both ways 
(11.7); emetics should be given together with honey and salt; tepid water, mixed with 
liquorice juice, is the appropriate anupana (11.8); drugs to be prescribed when the usual 
emetic does not work (11.9); three grades of purification by means of emesis are distin¬ 
guished, characterized by eight, six and four bouts (vega) of throwing up (11.10); their 
effects on the patient’s strength (11.11); specifications regarding the three grades: the 
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eight bouts consist of four bouts connected with kapha, two with pitta and two with 
vata; the six bouts consist of four connected with kapha and two with pitta; the four 
bouts are only kapha bouts (11.12); the highest grade (pradhanasuddhi), as it has been 
described, is indicated when a large amount of dosas is involved (11.13); pradhana¬ 
suddhi is reached in cases with a moderate amount of dosas by means of six bouts; 
three of these are connected with kapha, two with pitta and one with vata (11.14); sim¬ 
ilarly, pradhanasuddhi is reached in cases with a small amount of dosas by means of 
four bouts; two of these are connected with kapha, and one each is connected with pitta 
and vata; this series of four bouts should not be confused with the lowest grade of the 
standard series (11.15); with respect to the three grades, the amount thrown up should 
be two prastha, one prastha, and half a prastha respectively (11.16); specifications re¬ 
garding the middle and low grades of purification in cases with a large, moderate and 
small amount of dosas (11.17); the effects on the patient’s strength of all these distinct 
types (11.18); the gradations of the procedure have thus been described (11.19); an in¬ 
crease of temperature (tapa), caused by excitement of pitta, is characteristic of the ar¬ 
rival of a bout of vomiting (11.20); madanaphala is the best emetic (11.21); prepara¬ 
tions to be administered prior to the emetic (11.22); the emetic should be given on an 
empty stomach; the patientmay only take some yavagu or ghee (11.23); themorning is 
the most suitable time (11.24); an emetic works without being digested; for that reason 
one should give a second dose when the effect is not quickly produced (11.25); how¬ 
ever, this second dose should not be administered until the first one has been digested 
(11.26); the patient should fast for some time when the dose proved to be too small (11. 
27); purgation i s indicated when the dose was too large (11.28); the drugs suitable to 
be used for purgation; they should be given about noon (11.29); complete purification 
will be reached after thirty, twenty or ten bouts, dependent on the three grades (11.30); 
as a result, the temperature will drop, due to the decrease of pitta (11.31); the amount 
of dosas expelled should be four, three or two prastha (11.32); this purgation is of four 
types: anulomana, srarnsana, recana or bhedana (11.33); persons who are krurakostha 
are not easily purged and should be given an anuvasana (11.34); purgatives suitable to 
delicate persons (11.35). 

Chapter twelve, a long one, is called mayukharaja because it deals with basti, which 
is the chief one among the six basic procedures (12.1): basti consists of the applica¬ 
tion of decoctions, oils, etc., by way of the anus, vagina or urethra (12.2); a basti is 
called thus because the bladder (basti) of an animal is used in this procedure (12.3); 
basti is of three types, according to the three ways of administration (12.4); it is of two 
types according to the fluid used: a basti with a decoction (kasaya) is a kasayabasti, 
ninlha or asthapana, a basti with a fatty substance is a snehabasti or anuvasana (12.5); 
three types are distinguished according to the dose; a matrabasti contains a prasrta of a 
fatty substance, an anuvasana three prasrta; a niruha contains twelve prasrta of a decoc¬ 
tion (12.6); six types are distinguished according to the effectaimed at: utklesanabasti, 
lekhanabasti, sodhanabasti, samanabasti, brmhanabasti, vrsyabasti, rasayanabasti, and 
sukrastambhanabasti; they should be administered in the mentioned order; a stamb- 
hanabasti is also indicated in cases of atlsara, raktatlsara, and the downwards moving 
type of raktapitta(12.7); a samanabasti is vata-, pitta- or kaphasamana (12.8); basti is 
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of nine types according to the place of the body where a disorder is located: siro-, pa- 
rsva-, prstha-, udara-, uro-, kati-, guda-, yoni-, and mutrabasti (12.9); apart from the 
last three, these bastis are of the snehabasti type (12.10); the last three may be either of 
the anuvasana or of the asthapana type (12.11); in children up to the twelfth year the 
dose of a niruha increases by half a prastha each year, beginning with half a prastha in 
the first year (12.12); subsequently, the dose increases with one prastha each year up to 
the eighteenth year of life (12.13): the appropriate dose for persons older than seventy 
is the same as that for those sixteen years old, i.e., ten prasrta (12.14); the dose of an 
anuvasana is always one quarter of that of a niruha (12.15); the dose of a matrabasti 
varies in the same way as that of an anuvasana (12.16); the rule for the ratios of the 
ingredients of a niruha; this rule does not apply to a kslrabasti (12.17); the fluids in a 
madhutailikabasti are a quarter less in amount; its doseconsists of nine prastha (12.18); 
the ratio of the fatty substance in a nirGha varies according to the dosa mostly involved 
in the disorder (2.19); the ratio of the honey varies inversely (12.20); the remaining 
ingredients do not vary (12.21); the salt should be ground, mixed with the honey, and 
then added to the fatty substance (12.22); after this, one should add the decoction, sub¬ 
sequently the guda and the kalka, then stir the mixture with a churning stick (khaja) 
(12.23); one should fill the pouch with the tepid or warm mixture, lubricate the tube, 
and introduce it (12.24); the patient should lie on his left side (12.25), stretch his left 
leg and pull up his right knee (12.26), while breathing slowly (12.27); sneezing, hic¬ 
cupping and coughing should be suppressed (12.28); the fl uid should not be introduced 
hurriedly (12.29); a remnant should be left in the pouch in order to prevent that air is 
compressed inside (12.30); breaking of the fluid will not take place when it has prop¬ 
erly been stirred (12.31); abhyanga and svedana of the belly are indicated when air has 
got inside (12.32); the physician should press the buttocks of the patient after adminis¬ 
tration of a clyster; the patient should pull up both knees and then stretch his legs five to 
seven times (12.33); a niruha should remain inside fora muhurta( 12.34); an anuvasana 
should remain twice to four times as long (12.35); after elimination of the fluid, the anal 
region should be sprinkled with tepid water (12.36); when the remnant has not come 
out at the proper time, a purgative clyster should be given (12.37); the patient should 
bathe and take some food; the type of food that is appropriate depends on the main 
dosa involved (12.38); the ratios of the ingredients in an anuvasana (12.39); an anuva¬ 
sana should be administered in the evening, after a light midday meal has been digested 
(12.40); the proper amounts of salt and decoction should be taken (12.41); too much of 
the decoction will make the fluid come out too soon; too much salt will give rise to a 
burning sensation and diarrhoea (12.42); disorders brought about when the fluid is too 
warm, too cold, or too much irritating (tlksna) (12.43); disorders arising when the fatty 
fluid has not properly been boiled (12.44); a cold clyster is indicated in diseases caused 
by pitta (12.45); requirements for the couch (12.46); a matrabasti for brrrihana purposes 
should be given daily; other types are to be administered according to what is taught 
about them, dependent on the specific circumstances (12.47); periods of time suitable 
to the administration of an anuvasana (12.48); the intervals should be twice as long as 
for a niruha (12.49); things to be avoided by the patientduring the course of treatment 
(12.50): the success of the treatment depends on a proper consideration of the dosa(s) 
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involved, the qualities and actions of the drugs used, etc. (12.51); one or three anuva- 
sanas are required in disorders caused by kapha, five or seven in those caused by pitta, 
nine or eleven in those caused by vata (12.52); the specific effects of the first to ninth 
anuvasana (12.53); in cases of sukradosa the number of anuvasanas should be doubled 
(12.54); causes for failure of the treatment (12.55-57); requirements for the pouch (12. 
58); substitutes for the leather of the pouch (12.59); nowadays, rubber is used for the 
pouch and iron for the tube (12.60); 309 the tube may also be made from gold and other 
metals (12.61); requirements for the tube (12.62-63); the dimension of the tube when 
employedf or the administration of a clyster to children of various ages (12.64-65); the 
tube should possess three bulbous protrusions (karnika) (12.66); two karnikas serve to 
fasten the tube to the pouch; one karnika, in the middle, prevents the introduction of 
too long a part of the tube (12.67); the dimensions of the opening in the tube (12.68); 
defects of the opening (12.69); defects of the pouch to be avoided (12.70). The chapter 
ends with two verses in praise of basti. 

Chapter thirteen deals with: the three types of nasya: sodhana-, brmhana- and 
samananasya (13.1); the difference between the types called pradhamana and avapl- 
dana (13.2); the differences between a ruksa and a snigdha nasya; the former consists 
of a powder, the latter of a fatty substance in which drugs have been boiled (13.3); 
disorders with a large amount of dosas, particularly kapha, require pradhamana with 
a ruksa and sodhana powder (13.4); vata disorders require a snigdha nasya (13.5); 
nasyas are of three types according to the dose employed: bindumatra, pratimarsa 
and marsa; their doses are one bindu (drop), two bindu, and six to a hundred bindu 
respectively (13.6); a bindumatra is given once, a pratimarsa twice, a marsa three 
times daily (13.7); the period of time for the administration depends on the main dosa 
involved: the morning in case kapha, the afternoon in case pitta, the evening in case 
vata is involved (13.8); the proper season depends on the same type of considerations 
(13.9); rules for a sodhana nasya (13.10); the proper position of the patient (13.11); 
the ways of administering a powder and a fluid (13.12); a nasya may be given during 
the night when a dosa has extremely increased (13.13); the number of drops should 
be eight, six or four, dependent on the strength of the patient (13.14); a nasya should 
not be given to children under eight years of age (13.15), neither to persons older than 
eighty (13.16); Susruta’s rules for the use of pratimarsa in the healthy (13.17); the 
sneha fora nasya should be prepared by madhyapaka (13.18). 

Chapter fourteen deals with: the five types of bloodletting: 3,0 by means of a horn 
(srnga), leeches, or a gourd (alabu), scarification (pracchana) by means of a lavitra, 311 
and phlebotomy (14.1); these methods are indicated in disorders by vata, pitta and 
kapha, in local disorders due to the three dosas, and in general disorders respectively 
(14.2); the amount of blood to be drawn in vata, pitta and kapha disorders (14.3); 
alternatively, all the dosas may be eliminated by each of the methods mentioned 
(14.4); the maximum amount that may be drawn by each of the methods (14.5); the 
etymology of jalaukas (leech) (14.6); the names of the six poisonous and the six 
non-poisonous leeches (14.7); the way of drawing blood by means of leeches (14.8); 
the signs indicating that leeches have completed sucking corrupted blood (14.9); 
sprinkling with salt makes a leech let go (14.10); one should make the leeches vomit 
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the corrupted blood ingested; otherwise, they would develop the disease called rakta- 
mada (14.11); the wound should be treated with satadhautaghrta 312 (14.12); sprinkling 
cold water over it will help when the bleeding does not stop (14.13); bloodletting is 
difficult in cold weather (14.14); warm weather leads to profuse bleeding (14.15); 
bloodletting should therefore be avoided under these circumstances (14.16). 

Chapter fifteen deals with: uttarabastis are generally snehabastis (15.1-2);theniru- 
ha type is also used (15.3); the suitable position for a male patient (15.4); an asthapana 
should precede an uttarabasti (15.5); the bladder should be emptied (15.6); the patient 
should bathe and take as food either a broth or milk (15.7); the suitable position for 
a female patient (15.8); the dose is half a prasrta when the patient is eighteen years 
(or older), a quarter of a prasrta when the patient is twelve (15.9); the dose for a vagi¬ 
nal uttarabasti is a prasrta (15.10); it should not be used in children (15.11); a vaginal 
uttarabasti should be administered when the menstrual period has ended (15.12); re¬ 
quirements for the tube for a vaginal uttarabasti (15.13); requirements for the tube for 
an urethral uttarabasti in adults (15.14) and in children (15.15); the lengths of the tube 
for males, females and children (15.16); the dimensions of the opening (15.17); the 
tube should possess a karnika (15.18); the amounts of decoction and fatty substance to 
be used (15.19). 

Chapter sixteen, the mahamayukha, deals with: the explanation of the title maha- 
mayukha (16.1); rules for the treatment of vata diseases (16.2); lepa (16.3); abhyahga 
(16.4); udvartana (16.5); padaghata (16.6); sadyahsnehana (16.7); sirobasti (16.8); pr- 
stha-, parsva-, uro-, kati-, and udarabasti (16.9); sirodhara (16.10); takradhara (16.11); 
dhanyamladhara (16.12); karnapurana (16.13); ascyotana (16.14); gandusa (16.15); a - 
fijana (16.16); nasya (16.17); samkarasveda (16.18); snigdhataralapindasveda (16.19); 
sastisalipindasveda (16.20); godhumapindasveda (16.21); salvanapindasveda (16.22); 
pattrapindasveda (16.23); prastarasveda (16.24); upanahasveda (16.25); pattropana- 
hasveda (16.26); salvanopanahasveda (16.27); avagahasveda (16.28); parisekasveda 
(16.29); snehadharasveda (16.30); holakosmasveda (16.31); kuposmasveda (16.32); 
kutlsveda (16.33); karsusveda (16.34); jentakasveda (16.35); nadlsveda (16.36); 
kumbhlkasveda (16.37); asmaghanasveda (16.38); bhusveda (16.39); anagnisveda 
(16.40); vamana (16.41); virecana (16.42); bastikrama (16.43); utklesanabasti (16.44); 
lekhanabasti (16.45); sodhanabasti (16.46); samanabasti (16.47); brmhanabasti (16. 
48); vrsyabasti (16.49); sukralarasayanabasti (16.50); sukrastambhanabasti (16.51); 
vajlkaranabasti (16.52); picchabasti (16.53); balyapicchabasti (16.54); grahibasti 
(16.55); vandhyatvaghnabasti (16.56); madhutailabasti (16.57); yuktarathabasti (16. 
58); siddhabasti (16.59); guduclsiddhabasti (16.60); yapanabasti (16.61); kslra- 
basti (16.62); sltabasti (16.63); vataghnabasti (16.64); kusthaghnabasti (16.65); 
krmighnabasti (16.66); mutrakrcchraghnabasti (16.67); anuvasanabasti (16.68); 
matrabasti (16.69); anuvasanarhasatyaditailas (16.70); asthapanatailas (16.71); sarva- 
rogahararasnaditailas (16.72); vatadighnabasti (16.73); yathakalabalabasti (16.74); 
uttaranuvasanasthapana (16.75); snehabhaga in niruhana (16.76); taiksnyakrddravyas 
(16.77); mardavakaradravyas (16.78); pradhamananasya (16.79); brmhananasya (16. 
80); svarasanasya (16.81); avapldanasya (16.82); samjnaprabodhananasya (16.83); 
maricadinasya (16.84); brmhananasya (16.85); vairecanikadhumranasya (16.86); 
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na copagiled asamarthah (a nasya should not be swallowed) (16.87); raktamoksana 
(16.88); uttarabasti (16.89); picudharana (16.90); the preparation of odana (16.91), 
vilepl (16.92), 313 yavagu (16.93), 314 supa (16.94), 3 ' 5 saka (16.95), yusa (16.96), 
kambalika (16.97), khada (16.98), 316 saktu (16.99), peya (16.100), and mamsarasa 
(16.101); krtakrtayusa (16.102); gandharvahastadigana (16.103); kakolyadigana 
(16.104); vidarigandhadigana (16.105); aragvadhadigana (16.106). Two concluding 
sutras end this chapter and the whole treatise. 

The treatise is said to consist of 527 sutras. 

The author, ofCitraguptagotra, was a pupil of Raghunathasarman, Muralldharami- 
sra and Lalacandravaidya; he resided at Mahislgrama. 3,7 

SlDDHABHAiSAJYAMANJUSA 318 by Jayadeva Sastrin 319 is a treatise that carries on 
the tradition of medical kavyas, such as the works of Lolimbaraja. It shows the influ¬ 
ence of Krsnarama’s Siddhabhesa jamanimala , quoted in the commentary. The work is 
written in verses of various metres, 320 composed by the author himself. 

The first volume (prakostha), the only one published, contains 634 verses, divided 
into four chapters (kosthaka). Chapters two to four are subdivided into adhikaras. 

Chapter one is of an introductory nature. Chapters two to four are devoted to the 
treatment of diseases, beginning with jvara and ending with apasmara. The order 
adopted is that of the Madhavanidana. The modes of treatment described derive 
from ayurvedic treatises, works on rasasastra, Islamic medicine, and western medical 
textbooks. 321 Religious elements are also present in Jayadeva’s therapy. 322 Sources 
are rarely quoted or referred to. 323 

The Siddhabhaisajyamanjiisa is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the 
Ayurvedaprakasa and YadavjT Trikamjfs Rasamrta. 

Some diseases described are known from late ayurvedic treatises, e.g., muktajvara 
(jvara 46, 48, 50, 53), 324 or have been borrowed from western medicine, such as 
antrikajvara (jvara 46, 48), 325 dandakajvara (jvara 72), 326 mastiskamulamaya (jvara 
93), 327 sandhikajvara (jvara 72), slesmakajvara (jvara 56, 72), 328 and svasanaka (jvara 
55, 57, 72). 329 Another type of fever mentioned is masurljvara (jvara 90). Terms 
borrowed from western medicine are jlvanu (micro-organism; jvara 55) and suclkriya 
(injection; agnimandya 51). 

The materia medica presents a large number of unusual substances, found only in 
late medical treatises, or derived from Islamic, occasionally from western medicine. 

Examples are: aileya (jvara 71), 330 akaravl (jvara 82), aluvakharaphala (trsna 

I) , 331 arunamarica (agnimandya 43), 332 bhlmasenakhyakarpura (agnimandya 19), 333 
casaku (arsas 22), 334 chikka (atisara 47), 335 darunaja (jvara 82), 336 gandhinl (hikka 
6), 337 gundrika (raktapitta 5), 338 harasrrigara (jvara 131; arsas 6), 339 hauiil (arsas 
20), 340 islkasnuhl (kasa 5), 341 ispagola (kasa 18), 342 Isvarabola (atisara 12 and 
46), 343 jadavaraka (jvara 81), 344 jaharamohara (jvara 82), 345 jaharasman (trsna l), 346 
jaitunataila (jvara 68), 347 janaklphala (apasmara 14), 348 jupha (jvara 125), 349 juphika 
(kasa 20), kaharava (arsas 39), 350 kala (jvara 5 and 125), 351 kalasora (panduroga 

II) , kalasora (raktapitta 7), 352 kasinl (jvara 125), 353 kattTra (atisara 46), 354 khataml 
(jvara 126; kasa 17), 355 khubbajl (kasa 17), 356 k.hunakharaba (arsas 39), 357 kubera 
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(krimi 5), 358 kulapha (rajayaksman 29), 359 kunaina (jvara 36), 360 makhatuma (jvara 
81), muremakkl (jvara 81), 361 paplta (jvara 81), 362 pod! (agnimandya 41), 363 podl- 
na (chardi l), 364 revatasita (svasa 27), 365 rumagundra (jvara 71), 366 sahasrasuma 
(arsas 4), 367 sahatara (jvara 126), 368 sanamukl (arsas 8), 369 saudhavari (agnimandya 
40-46), 370 sodavari (agnimandya 2), 371 svadukhista (raktapitta 13), 372 tamakhu (kri¬ 
mi 6), 373 tarplnataila..(jvara 68), 374 tlksnapattra (trsna 13) 375 , unnabha (jvara 124; 
rajayaksman 23), 376 vadavarda (rajayaksman 30), 377 vanapsa(jvara 16), 378 and visriu- 
padamrta (rajayaksman 2). 379 

Some medicinal preparations are borrowed from Islamic or western medicine, for 
example, caya (tea;jvara 35) and sarkara (atisara 38; agnimandya 29). Compound for¬ 
mulae derived from Islamic medicine are itrlphala (murcha 14), sikanjf (agnimandya 
3), and sulemanllavana (agnimandya 10-11). 

The last verses of the first prakostha mention the author’s name, Jayadeva- 
sarman, 380 and his residence, Ramadurganagara, in Marupradesa, 381 Rajasthan. The 
commentator adds numerous details on the author’s genealogy: he was the younger of 
the two sons of Samvalaramasarman; 382 his grandfather’s name was Raghunathara- 
yasarman, Jayadevasarman was adopted by Caturbhujasarman, a paternal uncle of 
his father, who instructed him in ayurveda and other sciences. 383 The author himself 
mentions two of his teachers, Srldatta and Nilakantha; ayurveda was taught to him by 
Sagara, i.e., Sagaramallasarman, and SrTmarii, i.e., Maniramasarman. 384 

The Siddhabhaisajyamanjusa was completed in 1929/30. 385 

The Sanskrit commentary on the Siddhabhaisajyamanjusa , called Kuncika, was written 
by Hanumatprasada. 386 The Kuncika gives synonyms of the names of medicinal sub¬ 
stances, and in many cases the vernacular names as well; it explains how to prepare the 
compound drugs, etc. The metres of Jayade va’s verses and the alamkaras employed are 
also pointed out. 

Works and authorities quoted or referred to are: Atharvaveda (rajayaksman 2 
and 3), Bhoja (rajayaksman 1), Caraka (rajayaksman 2), Nighanturatnakara (graham 
11), Rasendrasarasamgraha (jvara 114; graharn 13), Rgveda (rajayaksman 2), Sa- 
rngadhara (jvara 13), Siddhabbesajamanimala (jvara 16-18 and 19; agnimandya 39), 
Siddhantanidana (jvara 152), Susruta (arsas 1), Vaidyajlvana (agnimandya 27), and 
YogataranginT (jvara 115). 

Occasionally, the names ofvaidyas are mentioned who transmitted a particular for¬ 
mula: Ksamapativajapeyin, 387 (kasa 26-27), Ramaratnasarman (svasa 26 and 27-28), 
and Syamaiala (jvara 97-98). 

Siddhantanidana 388 was written by Gananathasena. This is a modern work in San¬ 
skrit on the general principles of pathology, and on the aetiology and symptomatol¬ 
ogy of diseases. It is based on ayurvedic concepts, but has been influenced by western 
medicine in its nosology. The arrangement of the diseases has been inspired by the Ma- 
dhavanidana. Only the first volume, on the basic concepts of pathology and on fevers, 
has been published. This first part of the work consists of 306 verses, arranged in four 
chapters. 
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Chapter one, dosadusyadinirnaya, begins with a mangala in praise of Visnu and a 
stanza addressed to the author’s father, Visvanatha, who was his teacher in ayurveda. 
The remaining verses of chapter one (3-50) are on the dosas and dusyas, their normal 
and their imbalanced state, the dosas when accompanied by or devoid of ama, the signs 
of increase and decrease of the dosas and dusyas, and the stages of the pathogenetic 
process. Chapter two (vyadhivijnana; 15 verses) deals with the concepts of nidana, pu- 
rvarupa, rupa,upasaya,and samprapti, while chapter three (vyadhipariksa; 11 verses) 
is concerned with the examination of a patient. Chapter four (230 verses) contains de¬ 
scriptions of a long series of fevers, partly taken from western medicine. 

Sources are not referred to, but a number of verses have been taken from the Ma- 
dhavanidana (or its sources) 389 and the Susrutasamhita. 390 The majority of the stanzas, 
however, have been composed by the author. 

The Siddhantanidana is quoted in Priyavrat Sarma’s auto-commentary on the 
Ayurvedadarsana and in the same author’s DosakavanatvamTmamsa, Rajesvaradatta 
Misra’s Svasthavittasamuccaya , and the commentary on the Siddhabhaisajyamahjiisa. 

The rather elaborate commentary, called TattvadarsinI , written by the author him¬ 
self, does not mention the sources of the Siddhantanidana , but quotes f rom a number of 
works and authors: Bhavamisra (4.98 and 125),Caraka (passim), (Bhagavad)gJta (1. 
4), Kharanada (4.177), Madhava (4.127), Nagabhartrtantra (4.198), Pratyaksa(sarTra) 
(1.13), Samkhyakarika (1.4), Sarngadhara (1.12; 4.225-226), Sudantasena (1.19, 20, 
21), Susruta (passim), Vagbhata (passim), (Vijaya)raksita (4.198), and Vrddhasusruta 
(4.31). 

Some types of fever, well known from ayurvedic texts, are equated with syndromes 
of western medicine: abhinyasajvara (4.20-22): severe toxaemia or septicaemia; sam- 
tatajvara (4.186-188): malarial remittent fever; satataka (4.189): double quotidian 
fever; anyedyuska (4.195): quotidian fever; trtlyaka (4.195): tertian fever; caturthaka 
(4.195): quartan fever; pralepaka (4.206-207): hectic fever; brhanmasurika (4.129- 
147): smallpox; laghumasurika (4.148-159): chicken pox; romantika (4:160-170): 
measles; karnamulakajvara (4.175-177): mumps; slaipadikajvara (4.208): filarial 
fever. 

New types of fever, borrowed from western medicine, are: antrikajvara (4.45- 
61): enteric or typhoid fever; granthikajvara (4.62-74): plague or bubonic fever; 
slesmakajvara (4.75-85): influenza; samdhikajvara (4.86-97): rheumatic fever; 
svasanakajvara (4.98-115): pneumonia; aksepakajvara (4.116-124): cerebrospinal 
fever; dandakajvara (4.171-174): dengue; kalajvara (4.190-194): kala-azar or leish¬ 
maniasis. The series of fevers ends with aupadravikajvara (4.209) as a complication of 
protracted diseases, especially graham, and with fevers occurring in foreign countries 
(4.210: sona- and haridrakajvara). 391 

A large number of Sanskrit equivalents for terms borrowed from western 
medicine are employed, for example, jlvanu (micro-organism; 4.47, 65, 76, 88, 101, 
107), sarnkranti (the transmission of contagious diseases; 4.77), svasayantra (the 
respiratory tract; 4.78),kalaputa (pericardium; 4.90), phusphusacchada (pleura; 4.91), 
susumnakanda (spinal cord; 4.118), etc. 

Gananathasena was born in Benares in 1877. His father, Visvanathasena, who gave 
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him his first lessons in ayurveda, moved to Calcutta in 1883, after the death of his wife. 
Gananathasena was trained in ayurveda and modem medicine at the Medical College 
of Calcutta. He founded the Visvanath Ayurveda College at Calcutta in 1931 and es¬ 
tablished the Kalpataru Ayurvedic Works, a manufacturing firm, also at Calcutta. The 
honorary title of Mahamahopadhyaya was conferred on him in 1916 and he was elected 
president of the All India Ayurveda Mahasammelan thrice (in 1911, 1920, and 1931). 

H e was the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and Surgery o f Banaras Hindu University 
from 1927 to 1938. He died in 1945. 

Apart from the Siddhantanidana, he wrote the Pratyaksasanra and Samjnapa- 
ncakavimarsa . 392 

SlDDHAPRAYOGA by Visvesvaradayalu 393 is a therapeutic treatise in nineteen chap¬ 
ters, which are arranged in an unusual order: (1) jvara, (2) atlsara and grahanl, (3) ajl- 
rna, (4) pllharoga, vrscikadamsa, andjalodara, (5) rajayaksman, (6) kasa, svasa, hikka, 
karnasrava, (7) arsas and bhagna, (8) vataroga, sula, kustha, sltapitta, (9) upadarnsa, 
(10) dadru, pama, kandu, (11) mutrakrcchra, (12) virecana, (13) vrana, (14) dhaturoga, 
prameha, svapnadosa, 394 (15) strlroga, (16) srlroga, 395 (17) mukharoga, (18) netraroga, 
(19) balaroga; a parisista on a diversity of subjects is found at the end. The work con¬ 
tains both ayurvedic prescriptions and rasayogas. 

Borrowings from western medicine occur rather frequently in this book. Exam¬ 
ples are: tapamana (body temperature), phusphusabhittisotha (pneumonia), and plega- 
khyaroga (plague). 

The materia medica is of a mixed type and contains some drugs deriving from Is¬ 
lamic and western medicine: aisidaborika (boric acid: 36), beriyam salphaltaka (ba¬ 
rium sulphite; 84), brandi (brandy;48), isabgola(71), 396 khabbajI(45), 397 kltasthlvana 
(19), 398 kunenasalphet (quinine sulphate; 15), pista (78), 399 plparamentaka (pepper¬ 
mint; 24), sltaclnl (70), 400 and veslina (vaseline; 51). 

SlDDHAPRAYOGALATIKA 401 by Gulrajsarmamisra is a mainly therapeutic treatise, 
consisting of about 1,800 verses, aitanged in a mahgalacarana, upodghata, and 
thirty-four chapters (puspa). 

The mahgala is in praise of ParvatT; the author also pays homage to his teachers in 
ayurveda and other sciences: Govardhana Changanl (3 and 19), 402 Kedara(natha) (4), 
and Kallcarana (5). 403 The upodghata deals with some general subjects, pharmaceuti¬ 
cal preparations, groups of drugs, weights and measures, and substitutes for particular 
drugs. 

The order of the diseases dealt with in chapters one to thirty-four deviates consid¬ 
erably from the traditional arrangements and seems to be peculiar to this treatise. 

Noteworthy disorders mentioned by the author are: amsughata (28.1—19), 404 
antrapucchabhavasotha (33.11), 405 atapadagdha (1.147), 406 asthisosa (17.62), dhanu- 
stanka (12.7), 407 drstidosa (26.24 and 93), 408 hrdvepana (17.64), 409 kaksagranthi 
(29.25), 410 kalasphota (32.27-29), 411 mastiskaroga (28.10), 412 mastiskaroga (26.79), 
masurikajvara (1.140-141), 4,3 mauktikajvara (1.150), 414 mocaghata (12.18), 415 phi- 
rahga (12.44; 17.62; 26.103), pratisyayajvara (1.168), raktacapa (12.7; 21.50; 33.27 
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and 85), 416 retahksarana (18.23), 417 saujaka (13.2 and 22), 418 sirinl (29.51-53), 4,9 
sphotaphunsi (16.9), 420 sujataka (13.24), 421 svasanakajvara (1.33), 422 urastoya (27.5), 
vipaksaka (12.20), 423 visasphota (32.29), yakrcchula (33.14), yamayukah (29.31), 424 
yosapasmaraka (17.63), and yosapasmarana (33.83). 

The author repeatedly stresses that the efficacy of his formulae has been tested by 
himself 425 or other medical experts. 426 

The maiigala verses mention some physicians who transmitted formulae to the 
author: 427 Govardhana (ChanganT), Yadava (Trikamji), Laksmi(rama), 428 Krsna(ra- 
ma), 429 Jaya(deva), 430 and Siva(sarman). 431 

Authorities from whom particular recipes derive and other sources referred to. by 
name are: Agastya (23.23), BasavarajTya (5.12), 432 Boradakara (1.98), Dhanvantari (1. 
18; 26.63), Gahananatha (22.55; 34.23), the author’s guru (1.13, 38, 62, 106; 7.8; 12. 
27; 16.34; 22.14), Haklma Ahamada Baksa (3.50), Hari (28.13), Jayadeva (4.48ab), 433 
Kasyapa (33.61 and 80), Kasyapa (33.59), Krsnarama (4.68), 434 Laksmlrama (21.51), 
Prabhavisnu (16.7), Ramakrsna (3.40), Ramanarayana (2.7), the student (vidyarthin) 
Sambhudatta, a Sarasvata brahmana (17.28), Samtosasarman (30.17; the formulae of 
chapter thirty-three), Sltarama (2.67), Siva(sarman) (1.92; 8.18), Susruta (26.19; 32. 
12), Tryambakasastrin (2.39), 435 Vedaprakasa (20.21), Visvanatha Dvivedin (33.75), 
Yadava(sarman) (Trikamjl) (1.48 and 88; 4.64; 6.21; 22.32), Yavanamata (7.16), 436 
and Yogaratnakara (34.42). 

More recipes than indicated were borrowed from earlier works 437 or consist of 
adaptations and are rewritten by the author. 438 

Some elements of western medicine were incorporated: the circulation of the blood 
is referred to 439 and the presence of iron in the erythrocytes is known to the author. 440 

The materia medica is characterized by numerous substances unknown to early 
texts; a not inconsiderable number of these drugs derive from YunanT and western 
medicine. 

Examples of noteworthy substances are: abaresama (21.14; 34.41), 441 abdhiskanda 
(8.16), 442 aklka (7.20; 8.14; 21.4), 443 anjavara (22.30), 444 arogyavardhinl (22.30), 445 
bahumana (21.41), 446 bhilli (2.2; 12.10), 447 borika (15.8), 448 brand! (13.13), 449 cha- 
dllachai (upodghata 58), 450 cokiyatahkana (5.7), 451 dalacikana (17.12), dalacikkana 
(13.12), 452 dalacikkanaka (13.6), dalacln! (6.18), 453 dambu (33.32), dambula (14.20), 
dambula (3.17 and 45; 7.9), 454 dariyayika (21.46), 455 dhakagundra (18.9), 456 eluva 
((22.37), 457 gajava (8.19), 458 gandhaviroja (15.43), 459 gudaghosa (3.54), 460 gudamara 
(18.6), 461 gulagula (24.12), 462 habbulasa (2.18), 463 haramala (22.42), 464 harasrhgara 
(1.80), 465 himasagara (12.21), 466 hlradokhl (14.20), 467 jadavara (8.16), 468 jahara 
(7.20), 469 jaharamohara (2.41; 8.14; 21.9), 47 * jalanlma (19.32), 471 jatunataila (1.138 
and 139), 472 jhavu (26.23), 473 junda (8.25; 21.42), 474 jundaka (17.46),jundavedastara 
(17.2), 475 kabull abhaya (2.24), 476 kaharava (3.27), 477 kalam!soraka(1.129), 478 kalari 
(1.37 and 48), 479 kalTsudha (19.49; 24.14), 480 kandhaiidadimi (7.34), 481 karavalika 
acid (15.14), 482 karbolika (15.44), 483 karila (20.16), 484 ’katlriigundra (33.32), 485 
kattha (13.15), 486 khairasara (3.2), 487 khubakala (1.21 and 51), 488 khunakharava 
(3.27), 489 kirikara (15.32), 490 kinkaraka (19.44), krsnagundra (18.18), 491 kulthl 
(30.17), 492 lahl (2.43), 493 latakaranja (1.12). 494 maharasna (12.19), 495 mal, hrasva 
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(2.18) , 496 maruvrntaka (17.35), 497 mocanl (26.69), 498 mora (1.89), 499 narakarcuraka 
(19.26), 500 nayaka (18.6), 501 nllagirltaila (15.13), 502 nilama (21.9), 503 niranjana 
(33.32 and 35), 504 panna (21.9, 13, 34), 505 pathanllodhra (14.1; 33.17), 506 pittaparpata 
(1.49), 507 postadoda (17.50), 508 prastarapuspaka (21.42), 509 rajl, kasika (11.4), 510 
rajl, kaslbhumisamudbhuta (24.5), sabja (28.14), 511 sahasrasuma(3.52), 512 salamapa- 
njika (17.8), 513 sangeyasa(ba) (7.20; 8.14; 21.10), 5,4 saptarangl (18.19; 30.41), 515 
sathava (33.10), 5,6 sora (15.8), 517 soraka (4.41; 30.10 and 18), sphatlphulla (1.43), 518 
sprltka (13.13), 519 suma (17.46), 520 suranjana (12.8, 49, 55), 521 syahajlraka (4.2 
and 15), 522 tamakhu (15.13), 523 tarpinataila (1.138 and 139), 524 tarunyarka (15.8 
and 33; 21.11 and 16; 26.38), 525 trnakanta (3.17; 7.20; 14.2 and 20; 21.5, 14, 35, 
40), 526 tukhmakhatami (8.19), 527 tukhmaral (7.28), 528 unnava (12.3; 19.32), 529 usaba 
(12.3), usava (19.45), usavva (19.32), 530 utphulla (29.26), 531 utphulla (15.12), vaca, 
haunl (3.30), 532 vahamana (21.36), 533 vavacl (19.38), 534 vidhukanta (3.17), 535 vihi 

(8.19) , 536 visamohara (28.8), 537 visamohara (11.11), visamora (1.19; 21.46), and 
visamoraka (21.14). 

The Siddhaprayogalatika is quoted in the Visikhanupravesavijnana . 538 

The author, a brahmana, the eldest son of Kedara(malla) and MahadevI, was born 
at Gaurera, a village in the Jaypur district of Rajasthan. He studied ayurveda with Go- 
vardhan Sarma ChanganT; his Sanskrit teacher was Pandit Kallcaran, his spiritual guru 
Jagesvar Jagannath. He has been working as a practising physician for over fifty-five 
years. He established the Ayurvedic College and hospital at Pakvasa, Nagpur. 

Apart from the Siddhaprayogalatika he wrote the Visikhanupravesavijnana and a 
Sanskrit and Hindi commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 539 

The Siddhaprayogalatika was completed in 1987/88. 540 

Siddhayogasamgraha 541 by Vaidya YadavajITrikamajI Acarya 542 is a collection 
of compound formulae in Sanskrit, accompanied by explanations in Hindi on their way 
of preparation, dosage, anupana, and indications. Some parts of the work are entirely in 
Hindi. The treatise consists of twenty-nine chapters (adhikara) and an appendix (pari- 
sista). The chapters are arranged according to the diseases against which the recipes 
are to be used, but this order differs from that of the Madhavanidana in many respects. 
The recipes 543 are partly taken from a number of ayurvedic and iatro-chemical trea¬ 
tises. Another, not inconsiderable part, derives from the author himself. Occasionally 
a recipe is said to have been transmitted by a physician mentioned by name. 544 

Sources referred to are: Astahgasanigraha, Ayurvedaprakasa, BhaisajyaratnavalT, 
Cakradatta, Caraka, Rasaratnasamuccaya , Rasendrasarasanigraha , Sarhgadharasani- 
hita, Siddhabhaisajyamanimala, Susruta, TrisatT, Vaidyajlvana, Yogacintamani , and 
Yogaratnakara. 545 A number of recipes quoted from these sources have been changed 
by the author. 546 

Yadava(sarman) is referred to in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Siddhaprayogalatika , a work 
that contains formulae attributed to him. 547 

Sodasangahrdaya 548 is a complete textbook of ayurveda, composed by Priyavrata 
Sarma. 
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This treatise consists of 1,551 verses in arya metre, 549 arranged,in accordance with 
its title, in sixteen chapters. 

Chapter one is about basic principles (maulikasiddhantah) and chapter two about 
anatomy (sarlra). Chapter three, on pharmacology (dravyaguna), deals with the basic 
concepts of pharmacology (1-8) and with the properties of the main medicinal sub¬ 
stances (90-140). The subject of chapter four is the preparation of medicines (bhe- 
sajakalpana); this chapter describes the various medicinal preparations (1-42), weights 
and measures (43-47), technical rules (paribhasa; 48-71), and a number of compound 
medicines in the following order: kvatha, phanta, hima, curna, vatika, avaleha, paka, 
modaka, ghrta and taila, asava and arista. Chapter five gives a summary description of 
rasasastra. Chapter six is on the rules for a healthy life (svasthavrtta). Chapters seven 
and eight are concerned with rasayana and vajlkarana. The general principles of pathol¬ 
ogy (1-30) and the diagnosis of a number of diseases (31-198) form the subjects of 
chapter nine (rogavijnana). The remaining chapters are devoted to kayacikitsa (10), 
manasaroga (mental disorders) (11), prasutitantra (obstetrics and gynaecology) (12), 
kaumarabhrtya (paediatrics) (13), agadatantra (14), salyatantra (15), andsalakya(16). 

The chapter on anatomy (2) has incorporated many concepts derived from western 
medicine: arteries (dhamanl), veins (sira), and capillaries (kesika) are distinguished; 
the functions of heart and lungs and the circulation of the blood are described; the 
ureteres are called gavlnl; the dissection of corpses (savaccheda) is recommended 
for anatomical studies. Chapter three describes some drugs added to the classical a- 
yurvedic materia medica in later times: babbfila (3.57), paraslkayavanl (3.99), jayapala 
(3.108). Chapter four describes the preparation of an arka (4.36); in the verses on 
weights and measures it mentions a gram (grama) and a kilogram (kilo); among the 
prescriptions we find an akarakarabhadicurna (4.112-113) and a krsnabljadicurna 
(4.138-139); senna (svarnadala) is an ingredient of one of the compound medicines 
(4.142); madaphala (= majuphala) is mentioned (4.146), as well as kulahjana (4.261). 
The purification of opium (ahiphena) and Cannabis (bhanga) are met with in chapter 
five. The description of the diseases in chapter nine is not in conformity with the order 
established by Madhava; masurika is absent, as well as diseases added after the times 
of Madhava. Manasaroga replaces bhutavidya. 

The Sodasangahrdaya is quoted in the auto-commentaries on the author’s Ayurve- 
dadarsana and Dravyagunasutra. 

The author was born in Mustaf apur near Patna and is a son of Ramavatara and Pre- 
madulan. 550 Medical works in Sanskrit by the same author are the Ayurvedadarsana, 
Dosakaranatvamlmamsa, Dravyagunasutra , and Priyanighantu. 

The Sodasangahrdaya was completed in 1986/87. 551 

StrIcikitsa, compiled by Vasatirama. 552 
SOJAKACIKITSASAMGRAHA, compiled by Ganesadatta. 553 

Svapnakamalakara by Ram KumarRay.^ 554 This workis a compilation on dreams 
and their meaning. It consists of five chapters (kallola); chapters one to four (44, 140, 
116, and 36 verses respectively) are from unspecified sources; chapter five has been 
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drawn from the Dharmasindh u . 555 

SVASTHAVRTTASAMUCCAYA by Rajesvaradatta Misra Sastrin. 556 This work deals, as 
indicated by its title, with the rules for the preservation of health. The text, in verse 
and prose, was partly written by the author, partly compiled from various sources. The 
passages deriving from the author betray the influence of western medicine; micro¬ 
organisms (jlvanu, kltanu) are repeatedly mentioned; diseases like kala-azar (kalajvara; 
342), plague (vatalika; 342-344), typhoid (antrikajvara; 344-345), and influenza (61e- 
smikasamnipata; 345) are elaborately described. 

Sources referred to by name are: Astangasamgraha, Atreyasamhita , Bhagavadgita , 
Bhavaprakasa, Caraka, Daksasmrti , 557 Devala, Jabalasmrti , 558 Ksemakutuhala, Ma- 
dhavanidana, Manusmrti, Mayamata, Nighantu , Rzijamarta'nda, Sariigadhara, Siddha- 
ntanidana , Smrticandrika, 559 Susruta, Vagbhata, Vatsyayana, Vrddhavagbhata, Vr- 
ndamadhava, Yajnavalkya, and Yogaratnakara. 

The author, the eldest son of Ramanatha Misra, was born in a village called Ata 
in the Gonda district in 1901. He studied in Benares, where he settled and practised 
medicine. He died in 1969. 560 

SvasthyamrtataranginI by Laksmlnarayana Misra. 561 This work consists of 
quotations from Sanskrit works, accompanied by a Hindi translation. 

TRIDOSASAMGRAHA by Dharmadattavaidya. 562 

Chapter one (pancamahabhutavisayakavakyasamgraha) deals with the five maha- 
bhutas, chapter two (vayuvisayakavakyasamgraha) with vayu, chapter three (pittavi- 
sayakavakyasamgraha) with pitta, chapter four (kaphavisayakavakyasamgraha) with 
kapha. 

The treatise consists of quotations, as well as a few parts which are obviously writ¬ 
ten by the author. 

Works and authorities quoted are: Astangasamgraha , Bhagavadgita (65), Caraka- 
samhita, Chandogyopanisad (5), Gita (7), Kasyapasamhita , Sarngadhara (27), Susru- 
tasamhita, Vagbhata, and Yogaratnakara (59). 

Tridosatattva by Duraisvamin Aiyahgar. 563 

Tridosavijnana by Upendranathadasa. 564 

This work consists of ten chapters (adhyaya), mainly in prose, interspersed with 
verses; the last verses of each chapter summarize the conclusion of the author. 

Caraka and Susruta are repeatedly quoted. 

Chapter one (tridosavicaraprayojana; 3-8) puts forward a number of questions: the 
scientific status of ayurveda, conflicting opinions on a number of subjects, the nature 
of a dosa (dosasvarupa), etc.; a series of interpretations regarding the nature of a do- 
sa are listed: a dosa has the nature of a dravya, it is a sakti, it is sthula, it is suksma, 
it is both sthula and suksma; the author will deal with these questions in the subse¬ 
quent chapters. Chapter two (dosadhatumalatvanirupana; 9-24) deals with generali- 
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ties on the dosas, the position of blood and the other dhatus, etc. Chapter three (do- 
sasamjnahetuvarnana; 25-28) is about the terms dosa, dhatu and mala. Chapter four 
(tritvasamarthana; 29-38) is concerned with the position of blood; the thesis that it 
should be regarded as a dosa is rejected. Chapter five (dravyatvanirupana; 39-43) es¬ 
tablishes that a dosa is a dravya. Chapter six (sthulatvasthapana; 44-56) discusses vari¬ 
ous opinions on the question whether the dosas are gross (sthula), subtle (suksma), etc.; 
the author concludes that they take up a middle position (madhyapramana). Chapter 
seven (vatadyutpadanotpattyadivarnana; 57-74) deals with the relationships between 
the dosas, together with their gunas, and the mahabhutas, together with their gunas. 
Chapter eight (vatadigunakarmavarnana; 75-130) is concerned with the qualities and 
actions of vata, pitta and kapha; it lists and defines these. Chapter nine (vatadisvaru- 
pabhedavarnana; 131-156) describes the five kinds of vata, pitta and kapha. Chapter 
ten (pradhanyakhyapana; 157-199) discusses the concept of disease (roga) and opin¬ 
ions on the type of causation (karanatva) attributed to the dosas; the author concludes 
that the dosa.s are both samavayikarana and nimitta; finally, he deals with agantu dis¬ 
eases and opinions on their relationship to the dosas; he is convinced that the dosas are 
their main (pradhana) cause. 

Tridosavimarsa by Dharmadatta. 565 

The first part of this treatise consists of a prastavana in prose (1-43), 566 with 
the subtitle mulatattvanirupana, which deals with basic concepts, such as: elements 
of Samkhya philosophy, the five mahabhutas, jlvanus (regarded as pathogenic 
micro-organisms), ojas, nija and agantu diseases, satmya and asatmya. 

The second part, the Tridosavimarsa properly, also in prose, is about generalities 
regarding the dosas (3-4), vata (5-7), pitta (7-12), kapha (13-18), the signs pointing 
to excitement of vata (19-21), pitta (21-24) and kapha (24-27), and, finally, the con¬ 
stitutions (prakrti) dominated by vata (27-29), pitta (29-30) and kapha (30-31). 

The third part, called Tridosasamgraha, in prose and verse, and largely consisting of 
quotations, discusses: the twenty-five tattvas and the gunas (33-35), vata (36-78), pitta 
(79-100), kapha (101-131), together with the treatment of disorders caused by each of 
them, various particularities regarding the dosas, disorders brought about when they 
stay in particular constituents of the body, the characteristics of their ama and nirama 
states, etc. (132-152). 

Part three is made up of quotations which largely derive from the Carakasamhita , 
Susrutasamhita and Vagbhata’s works; other sources mentioned by name are the Bha- 
vaprakasa (130,131), Madhavanidana (52,54, 87, 107, 111), Sarngadharasamhita (39, 
40, 42, 82, 115), and Yogaratnakara (39). 

UPADAMSACIKITSASAMGRAHA, compiled by Ganesadatta Sastrin. 567 
UPADAMSASUDHASINDHU, compiled by Gadadhara Tripathin. 568 
Vaidyahrdaya by Radhacandra Sarman. 569 

VaidyakTyasubhasitasahitya or Sahityakasubhasitavaidyaka , compiled by Bha- 
skara Govinda Ghanekar, a collection of maxims relating to the science of medicine. 570 
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VaidyakIyasubhasitavalI, compiled by Prana jlvanM. Mehta. 571 
Vaidyasiromani by Veiikataravu. 572 

Vamanakalpataru by GosvamI RamarangasastrT. 573 This short treatise, in forty- 
seven verses, deals with emesis. It is based on Vagbhata’s Astahgahrdayasamhita. 

Vanausadhidarpana or the Ayurvedic Materia Medica, with quotations and copi¬ 
ous original prescriptions from selected works, by Kaviraja Virajacarana Gupta Ka- 
vibhusana. 574 This is a useful work, describing the names, properties and actions of 
medicinal plants, arranged according to the Sanskrit alphabet. 575 

VisamanjarI by Ranganatha Sakharama Lale. 576 

Visatantracikitsaprakasa, compiled by Ravidatta Sastrin. 577 This work, in 
verse and prose, consists of seven chapters which are identical with chapters 1-5, 7, 
and 6 of the Kalpasthana of the Susrutasamhita. 

Visavaidyacintamani by Boddikurapati Veiikataranga. 578 

Visikhanupravesavijnana 579 or Cikitsakarmapravesa, written by Gulraj Sarma 
Mi- 

sra, 580 in collaboration with Govind Prasad Upadhyaya. 581 

This treatise, partly composed by the author, partly compiled from earlier sources, 
consists of sixteen chapters (sopana), dealing with introductory matter (1; mangala- 
carana), general principles (2; visikhanupravesa), the examination of the patient (3; 
roglparlksa), the constitutions (4; prakrti), the eightfold examination of a patient (5; 
astavidhapanksa), general diagnostic principles (6; rogaparlksa), some treatments 
belonging to pahcakarman (7; subjects described are sneha, abhyanga, and svedana), 
emetic and purgative procedures (8; vamanavirecana), clysters (9; basti), errhines 
(10; nasya), treatment of diseases (11; cikitsa), dosages of medicines (12; matra), the 
proper times for the administration of medicines (13; ausadhasevanakala), substances, 
mainly fluids, to be prescribed together with a drug or after its ingestion (14; sahapana, 
anupana), urgent treatments (15; atyayikavijnana), 582 and quickly acting medicines 
(16; asucikitsa). 

The work ends with verses on the purpose of the book and on the author. 

The chapter on treatment describes the aetiology, symptomatology 583 and therapy 
of the diseases belonging to the divisions of kayacikitsa and bhQtavidya. 584 The dis¬ 
eases are arranged in the order of the Madhavanidana . 5S5 

Sources mentioned are: Astaiigahrdayasamhita (often), Astangasamgraha (often), 
Ayurvedaprakasa (18; 221), Bhaisajyaratnaval! (142; 143; 144; 145; 147; 149, 
etc.), 586 Bhavamisra (216), Bhavaprakasa (149; 150), Cakradatta (57; 106), tlka on 
the Cakradatta (85), Cakrapani’s commentary on the Carakasamhita (131), Caraka 
(often), Dhanvantari (4; 5), Gadadhara (70), Hemadri (125), Jejjata (70), Lohasarvasva 
(227), Madhavanidana (71; 73; 80; 150; 151, etc.), Madhukosa (163), Pahcatantra 
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(49), Rasacintamani (216), Rasataraiiginl (231), Rasopanisad, Sarrigadhara (123), 
Siddhabhesajamanimala( 223; 227; 234), Susruta (often), Vangasena (146), Yajurveda 
(1), Yogaratnakara, (164; 199; 215; 228; 232), 587 and Yogaratnavall (163). 

Sources added in the commentary are: Bhela (94), Cikitsakalika (93), Gita (16; 77), 
Govindabhagavatpada(20; 21), 588 Kanada (43), 589 Kharanada (79), Nadlvijn ana (51), 
Rasadhyaya (19), Rasamrta (218), Rasaratnasamuccaya (219), Rudratantra (62), Si- 
ddhaprayogalatika (2 1 8), 590 Taittinyopanisad (15), and Visvamitra (119). 

Colleagues who gave recipes to the author are: 591 Brhaspati Trigun (243), a friend 
(242), 592 the author’s guru 593 (253; 259; 263), Samtosasarman (241), Sivasarman 
(260: ratnaraja), Tryambaka Sastrin (266: svarnaparpatl), Vedaprakasa (272), 594 
Yadava (247), Yadavasarman (244), and a yogin (255). 

The term on which the title of the work is based, visikha, is defined in the open¬ 
ing lines of chapter two; 595 this term, found in the Susrutasamhita, 596 designates the 
qualifications of a physician before he formally enters his profession. Three types of 
treatment are distinguished, in increasing order of merit: asurlcikitsa (surgery), manusl 
cikitsa (treatment with drugs), and daivl cikitsa (treatment with rasayogas) (8-21). 

Some ailments known from the later ayurvedic literature are mentioned in chapter 
sixteen: phiraiiga (229; 231), raktacapa (248; 249), sujaka (260). A disease borrowed 
from western medicine is antrapucchabhavasotha (242: appendicitis). 

The materia medica, in particular that of chapter sixteen, contains numerous sub¬ 
stances introduced in later times: aklka (260; 268), ahjavara (268), candrasura (274), 
dambu (251), dambula (260), erandakarkatl (241), gandhaviroja (265), gudamaraka 
(257), 597 hlradokhl (260), jahara (268), jaharamohara (259), jayapala (255), karpu- 
rakacari (247), 598 kaslbhumisamudbhava rajika (262), katlragundra (251), lohabana 
(249), maruvrntaka (262), niranjanaphala (251), pathanllodhra (270), postaka (252), 
raktabola (228), ruma (251), samgeyasa (268), 599 tarunyarka (247; 273), and trnakanta 
(268; 269). 600 

Opium and Cannabis are repeatedly prescribed. 




Part 9 

Miscellanea 




Chapter 1 

Works on pakasastra 


Medical treatises with a title containing the word paka are either works on cookery 
in the service of medicine or collections of formulae for the type of pharmaceutical 
preparation called paka. 

Information on the contents of a treatise is necessary in order to be able to determine 
to which group it belongs. 

Ausadhapakavall 1 

BHOJANAKUTUHALA by Raghunatha Pandita. 2 

Brhatpakasamgraha by Krsnaprasadatrivedin. 3 This is probably a modern work. 

BrhatpakavalT, compiled by Gangaprasadasarman, 4 son of Guru Dlnalala Sarman 
of Dvivedipura, from sources not mentioned by name, 5 is a collection of seventy-one 
pakas and related types of preparation. 

The statement found in the introductory verses that the essence of therapy consists 
of pakavidya and rasayana relates to the numerous paka formulae used for rasayana 
purposes. 

A paka is defined as a variety of avaleha (linctus), the difference being that an 
avaleha is a soft, a paka a solid type of preparation. The general procedures for 
preparing a paka and an avaleha are described in the introductory verses. Although 
pakas, together with avalehas, constitute the majority of the formulae, the treatise also 
contains recipes for a guda, some khandas, a lauha, and some modakas. 

Substances frequently used as ingredients are akalla(ka), 6 opium, 7 and the seeds 
and seed capsules of Papaver somniferum Linn. 8 Some other noteworthy substances 
are clnikababa, 9 copaclnl, 10 khurasana, 11 mastakl, 12 and utangana. 13 

A number of recipes which, on account of the presence of ingredients of later ori¬ 
gin, cannot be very old, are nevertheless attributed to ancient authorities like Atreya 
(15-16: jatlpattryavaleha) and Bharadvaja (108-109: copaclnlpaka). One formula (an 
avaleha called muphara: 106-107) has been borrowed from Islamic medicine; the same 
may apply to thesalimapaka (36). 

The BrhatpakavalT dates from the beginning of the twentieth century. 14 

Ksemakutuhala by Ksemasarman. 15 

Pakacandrika by AnnajI Ballala Bapata Indurakara Vaidya. 16 
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Pakadarpana or Nalapaka , 17 ascribed to king Nala, 18 is a work on the culinary art, 
intended for the royal kitchen. 

The treatise consists of 760 verses, 19 arranged in eleven chapters (prakarana), 20 
and has been composed in the form of a dialogue between king Rtuparna and king 
Nala. 21 The latter, who has adopted the name of Bahuka after his encounter with the 
serpent king Karkotaka, offers his services as an expert in cookery to king Rtuparna, 
who then asks him questions on the origin of his knowledge. Nala begins telling the 
story of his journey to DamayantT’s svayamvara and his meeting a group of four gods, 
the four guardians of the quarters of the sky, also going there. These gods promise to 
grant him f our boons if he is willing to act as their messenger. After Nala’s acceptance 
and deliverance of the message to DamayantI, Indra bestowed on Nala the faculty of 
making himself invisible, Agni that of controlling fire, Yama the expertise in cookery, 
and Varuna the faculty of controlling the watery element. 22 Having listened to Nala’s 
narrative, Rtuparna requests him to expound his knowledge of the culinary art (1.1-22). 
Nala complies and proceeds with giving detailed answers to Rtuparna’s questions. 

Chapter one, by far the longest (499 verses), deals first with some general topics: 
the six kinds of food, 23 the importance of food in preventing diseases, the characteris¬ 
tics of a good cook, the eight faults (dosa) 24 to be avoided in well-prepared rice dishes 
(1.23-56), and the right way of preparing various rice dishes, utkranodaka (meat 
broth), taharl, 25 and rice boiled in broth (mamsaudana); this section ends with the 
prevention of the production of garala 26 (1.57-1 19). The chapter proceeds with the 
description of various varieties of supa 27 (1.121-141), temana 28 and khala, 29 dishes 
made of kulittha beans, and recipes for flavoured types of navanlta (fresh butter) and 
ghee (1.142-199). The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to dishes prepared 
with vegetables or fruits (1.200-497). 

Chapter two is concerned with the regimen during the seasons (rtudharma) and the 
six parts of day and night corresponding to them. Chapters three to eleven are succes¬ 
sively about bhaksya (sweets), payasa (milk pudding) and panaka (refreshing drinks), 
panaka again, yusa (soups), ghrtanna (dishes with rice and ghee as their main ingredi¬ 
ents), lehya (soft dainties), saityajala (cool and scented water), kslrapaka (boiled milk 
with water, sugar, fragrant flowers or fruits added to it), and dadhi (thick sour milk with 
flavouring and fragrant substances added). 

The recipes of the Pakadarpana are modelled on a common pattern and written in a 
clear style. Each recipe is followed by an enumeration of the medicinal properties and 
actions of the dish. 

Nala is quoted by Cakrapanidatta, 30 Dalhana, 31 Meghadeva in his commentary 
on the Madhavadravyaguna, Niscalakara, 32 STlanka, 33 Sivadasasena, 34 Todara, 35 
Trimalla, 36 and Vopadeva. 37 Nala is referred to in the KasyapTyakrsisukti , 38 Ksema- 
sarman’s Ksemakutuhala, 39 and the anonymous Pakasastra. Nala was one of the 
sources of Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara. 

Some noteworthy terms employed by the author #f the Pakadarpana are: attalaka 
(a refrigerating device; 1.94, 197, 209, 217; 4.29), harattaka (a grinding stone; 1.129), 
kalkinl (a knife; 1.219 and 287), pravanl (a wide-mouthed pot; 1.222, 132, 138, 147, 
202), pugapatta (1.173, 216, 226, 231, 245), 40 taharl (1.81-85), temana (1.142-150 
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and 155-157), 41 and utkranodaka (1.65-70). 

Interesting names of vegetables and fruits are: akall (1.485), alasand! (1.262), 42 
alopa (1.484), 43 baspa (1.341), 44 cakravarta (1.323), 45 cull (1.336), curnika (1.484), 
huinkara (1.295), ksudradantl (1.263 and 494), kurpataka (1.265), latacul! (1.338), 
madapltika (1.484), mahabaspa (1.356), mahaculli (1.339), nameru (6.10), rajarambha 
(1.211), raktabaspa (1.357), saikasa (1.494), samudraphala (6.20), 46 saranga (6.22), 
satphala (6.7; 1*0.18), silachilll (1.340), unduka (1.377), vimpaka (1.296), 47 and 
visaghnl (1.484). 48 

No particulars are known about the actual author. 

The date of composition of the Pakadaipana remains undetermined. The quotations 
from Nala are of no avail because they cannot be traced in the printed text. 49 The ear¬ 
liest author to refer to some work on cookery by Nala is Cakrapanidatta. Some names 
of plants may point to a period not earlier than about A.D. 1200. 50 Since chilli is ab¬ 
sent from the Pakadarpana, it dates probably from before the introduction of this type 
of pepper into India in the seventeenth century. 51 

Pakadhikara. 52 

Pakadhikarana. 53 

Pakadhyaya, anonymous. 54 

PAKADHYAYA by Harsaklrti Upadhyaya. 55 

Pakadisamgraha. 56 

Pakakriya. 57 

Pakamartanda. 58 Sources quoted are: Pakasudhakara , Pakavall , 59 Sarasamgraha , 
Sarngadhara, Vaidyavilasa , Vangasena, Vrnda, Yogacintamani, Yogaratna, and Yoga- 
r at naval!. 60 

One of the introductory verses claims that the essence of the medical art consists 
of pakavidya and rasayana. 61 

Pakanighantu. 62 

Pakaparibhasa. 63 

PakapradIpa by Ganesasarman. 64 This work, in 535 verses, consists of a collection 
of eighty-six pakas and avalehas, preceded by an exposition on the preparation of a 
paka and various rules connected with this subject (2-17). 

Sources are not referred to, except once (465-466: pathavaleha from the Asvina- 
samhita). 

Many pakas are attributed to particular authorities: the Asvins (55-68; 214-228; 
326-335; 374-382; 388-392; 424-430), Atreya (232-239), Bharadvaja (310-317; 
352-357), Bhrgu (165-169), Brahma (336-344), Dhanvantari (487-499), Gahanana- 
tha (502-508), Gorakha (529-532), Mahadeva (469-482), and Siva (33-39). 

Noteworthy items of the materia medjca are: akalla (245), akallaka (88; 134; 217; 
279; 319; 408; 420; 433), arkakarabha (24), asala (345), clnlkababa (88), copaclnl 
(220; 310; 318), jhinjhinT (151), kababa (235), kababaka (448), kallaka (59), karabha 
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(97), kaunca (76), khasaphala (24), khurasana (235), khurasanika (24), kuhu (25), 
lobana (220), maju (200), majuphala (24), mastakl (97; 220), and sinavasika (211). 
Information on the author is not available. 

PAkapradTpa by Ravidattavaidya. 45 Probably a modern work. 

Pakarnava . 66 This work 67 contains the recipes of fifty-three pakas. 68 Some of 
these are: ahaphenapaka, akalakarapaka, aradusapaka, bhilavapaka, 69 dalaclnipaka, 70 
kauchapaka, 71 kudapaka, 72 rlnganlpaka, 73 salimapaka, 74 and soparlpaka. 75 

One of the pakas described, the godhumapaka, is said to derive from Rudra and 
was also proclaimed by Svayainbhu for the benefit of Parvatl. 76 Opium (ahiphena), 
sarsaparilla (copaclnl), and rose water (gulabapaka) are mentioned. 

Works and authors quoted are: Anandamala (by AnandabharatT), Bhavaprakasa, 
Manorama , 77 Todarananda, Vaidyavallabha, ls Vaiigasena, and Yogacintamani. 19 

The references to the Bhavaprakasa and Todara prove that the work cannot be ear- 
lierthan about A.D. 1600. 80 The MS is written on paper that may be about two hundred 
years old. 81 

PAKASAMGRAHA . 82 

Pakasastra, anonymous . 83 

This work deals with the preparation of various dishes and gives their medicinal 
properties. It begins with a bhaktadiprakarana; the second prakarana is about phalasa- 
kadi; the treatise ends with a bhojanaprakarana. 84 

Some of the preparations described in the bhaktadiprakarana are: manda, yusa, 
supa, papara, 85 payasa, polika, mandika, yamalarotika, purika, kacavallT, vataka, 
pakvavatl, panaka, ragakhandava, sikharinl, vasavatl, phenika, laduka, bindumo- 
daka, dugdhakaranjika, 86 lapasl, 87 candrahasl, jalebl, kasara, 88 koharl, bahurl, and 
umbika. 89 

The description of jalebl in this Pakasastra was regarded as the earliest one known 
by P.K. Gode. 91 

The only authority quoted is Nala. 91 

The manuscript of this work dates from A.D. 1677/7 8. 92 

Pakasastra by Bhlmasena . 93 

Subjects dealt with are: the mode of forming clarified oil from the milk of jack fruits 
and from bananas; the preparation of ghee, curds and buttermilk; asclepias berry and 
wild palmachristi shrub; the preparation of acurryfrom the seeds of the nimbatreethat 
is not bitter; the preparation of pulse dishes; the use of the juices of lime and tamarind; 
the preparation of various cakes; the preparation of payasa and various panakas. 94 

The author calls himself Pandusunu and Pavana- or Samlranasunu (i.e., Bhl¬ 
masena). 95 The work, said to have been written in Viratanagara, 96 is called a supa- 
tantra. 97 

The Paridavas lived in the thirteenth year of their exile, disguised as servants, at 
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the court of Virata, king of the Matsyas; Bhlmasena served as the cook of the royal 
household. 98 

Other works attributed to Bhlmasena are the Abhidhanacandrika ," Vaidyabhusa- 
na, 100 and Vaidyabodhasanigraha. 101 

The Bhlmasena who wrote the Abhidhanacandrika , Pakasastra or Supasastra , and 
Vaidybhusana lived in the nineteenth century according to A. Rahman. 102 

Pakasastra by Devlsirnha. 103 

Pakasastra by Jayagovinda. 104 This work, written in Hindi, deals with the prepa¬ 
ration of various dishes for a feast and describes their physiological effects. 105 
The author enjoyed the patronage of a certain Hrdayanarendra. 106 

Pakasastra by Srimalla. 107 

Pakasastra by Vindu . 108 

Pakasudhakara. 109 Quoted in the Pakamartanda . 

PakavalI. 110 Several texts of this title are known. 111 

One of these texts, edited under the title of PakavaII U2 and by an unknown author, 
is of the same type as a yogasamgraha, containing formulae for compound medicines 
against various diseases in the form of a paka, avaleha, asava, modaka, vatl, etc. Among 
the disorders mentioned are, for example, slesmapitta (36; 43), somaroga (46), and 
jaratpitta (36). 

Noteworthy substances prescribed in this treatise are: opium (ahiphena: 5; 16; 41; 
42; phaniphena: 48; sarpaphena: 41),akalkala (39), akalkara (16), akalkara (4; 32; 45; 
47), akarakarabha (41), copaclnl (47), covaclnl (34), drekka (25), 113 dvandvapaml 
(43), 114 dvlpasva (47: = copaclnl), dvlpottharasna (34: = covaclnl), gulaba (42), 
hemambhodhara (13), 115 khakhasa (28; 41), mastakl (38; 43), parasl vaca (43), 116 
ustrakantaka (45), and ustraphala or -phala (42). 

Two recipes fora sahkhadrava are given (31-33). 

The only treatise quoted is the Rasamava (23). 

The above evidence indicates that this PakavalJ is later than the Sarhgadharasam- 
hita (jaratpitta; akarakarabha) and Bhavamisra (copaclnl; parasl vaca). The presence 
of a recipe for the preparation of rose water (gulabapaka) and the two recipes for the 
praparationof a mineral acid (sarikhadrava) point to a period of composition not earlier 
than the seventeenth century. 

PakavalI by Govindaraja, son of Naganatha. 117 
PakavalI by Kasinatha. 118 
PakavalI by Kulavatainsa. 119 
Pakavidhi by Divakaracandra. 120 

SOdasastra. 121 A work of this name on cookery is quoted or referred to by Ana- 
ntakumara, 122 Cakrapanidatta, 123 Haranacandra, 124 Jejjata, 125 Kslrasvamin, 126 Nisca- 
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lakara, 127 Rayamukuta, 128 Sivadasasena, 129 Srldasapandita, 130 Srlkanthadatta, 131 and 
Todara. 132 Some of these quotations may be from Nala’s Pakadarpana. 

Bhavyadatta’s Yogaratnakara contained a sudasastrapariccheda. 133 

SOP AS ASTRA. 134 A Supasastra is quoted in Vacaka DTpacandra’s Langhanapathyani~ 
rnaya 135 and Vopadeva’s Siddhamantraprakasa . 136 



Chapter 2 

Works on nadlsastra 


AbhinavanadItantra by Visvanath DvivedT. 1 

BharatIyanadIvunana by Prabhakaradevasarman Cattopadhyaya 2 is a modern 
monograph on the pulse in about 500 verses, divided into seven chapters. 

Chapters one to four deal with general aspects of the examination of the pulse and 
the recognition of disorders of the dosas. Chapter five is about pulses which indicate a 
fatal outcome within a specified period of time and about special cases which, although 
seemingly grave, are prognostically favourable. Chapter six describes the pulses char¬ 
acteristic for a long series of diseases and chapter seven signs indicating the approach 
of death. 

The author does not indicate his sources, 3 but a large part of his treatise is based 
upon the works of Kanada, Ravana and others. 4 

The colours of the vata-, pitta- and kaphanadl are described as respectively dark 
blue (nlla), pale (pandura) and white (sveta). 5 The problem of the conflicting views on 
the location of the pulses of the dosas with respect to the three fingers of the examiner 6 
is solved by declaring that no importance should be given to this location because the 
dosas are sufficiently characterized by the movements of the pulse. 7 The list of dis¬ 
eases together with their pulses is longer than in the works of Kanada, Ravana and 
Bhudharabhatta. 8 

The author was a Principal of the Calcutta College of Ayurveda and wrote his book 
between the years 1930 and 1934. 

B HAVANINADIvIJNANA. 9 
DharmavaidyakanadIparIksa by Merutuhga. 10 
NadIbheda. 11 

NADICAKRA 12 is a remarkable treatise on the examination of the pulse, full of inter¬ 
esting details on this subject and other medical topics. 

The work 13 work consists of 292 verses, arranged in twelve chapters (patala). It is 
composed in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvati. The marigala is adressed 
to Siva. 

The introductory verse says that the Naditantra will be expounded. The next few 
verses (2-6ab) relate that Parvati asked Siva for instruction in the difficult art of nadl¬ 
sastra. Siva replies that he will transmit to her the very subtle Nadlcakra. 

The exposition begins with the statement that the nadls are said to be 72,000 in 
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number 14 by the great sages; authorities and works referred to are: Bhela, the Caraka- 
sastra, Susruta, the Tantravistara, the Karnikokta , 15 Yajnavalkya, and the Yogaratna- 
vallyaka (7). 

The importance of the science of the pulse is highlighted (10-12). Three diagnos¬ 
tic methods are mentioned: touching (sparsana), questioning (prasna) and examining 
(darsana) a patient (13-14). 16 Touching, i.e., feeling the pulse at the wrist (hastamu- 
la), ankle (padamula), or both wrist and ankle, enables a physician to diagnose fever, 
disorders of the dosas, the state of the digestive fire, ailments caused by fasting and 
waking at night, an intensive activity of the digestive fire (atyagni), deficiency of the 
semen (hinavlryatva), disorders arising from fear (bhaya), grief (soka) and confusion 
(bhrama), ailments arising from food of a particular taste, 17 painful conditions brought 
about by (an excess of) physical exercise and sexual activity, and disorders of digestion 
(ajlrna) (15-19ab), Questioning reveals the presence of kuksisula, udavarta, parsvasu- 
la, bhagandara, sandhivata, haemorrhoids (arsanisi), the twenty urinary disorders (mti- 
traroga), skhaladvlrya, 18 siroroga, poisoning (visaseva), antranihsrti, 19 hastapadadida- 
ha, 20 diseases of the penis, bladder and anus, and bleeding from the female genital 
organs (raktasrava bhagotthita) (I9cd-22ab). Examination discloses the presence of 
kasa, svasa, eye diseases, pitakah, vrana, andavata, sopha, pandu(roga), kamila, pl- 
nasa, asthibhaiiga, urubhaiiga, nadlbheda, 21 galagraha, karnarbuda, murcha, arsamsi 
(haemorrhoi ds), pllhan, anaha, udara, sakthisopha (swelling of the thighs or legs), gala- 
granthi, upajihva, masurika, the eighteen forms of kustha, damaru, 22 and gandamalika 
(22cd-25). 

Finally, the pulse at the wrist is said to reveal all diseases, in the same way as the 
strings of a vlna may produce all the ragas (26-28ab). 

Chapter two (28cd-46) mentions a kanda (bulbous structure), located somewhat 
downward from the navel, and measuring four aiigula in breadth and two aiigula in 
height, 23 as the place of origin of the 72,000 nadls (28cd-32), which are divided into 
30,000 male, 30,000 female, and 10,000 neuter ones, distributed, respectively, over the 
right, left and middle part of the body (33-34). One hundred and one among these are 
of more importance; thirteen is the number of the most prominent ones (35ab). 

A main group of nadls is formed by the pentad consisting of Ida, Piiigala, Su- 
sumna, 24 located in the upper half of the body, together with Subala and Bala, located 
in the lower half. Ida is found on the left, Piiigala on the right, and Susumna in the mid¬ 
dle. Ida is the main carrier of the dosas in females; Piiigala is its counterpart in males. 
The Susumna, the seat of Brahma, transports vayu, the basis of breathing (38-43ab). 
A human being is said to breathe 21,600 times each day and night (43cd-44ab). 25 

Chapter three (47-55) describes where the main nadl should be examined by a 
physician: in males at the left, in females at the right side of the body, in cows at both 
sides of the nose, in horses at the ears, and in elephants at the mouth, tip of the nose, 
eyes, tail, and cheeks (51-52). 

Chapter four (56-65) is concerned with the way of feeling the pulse and the exact 
places where to put the fingers (56-59). It describes in which disorders which pulse 
should be taken (60-63), and which pulse should preferentially be examined in the var¬ 
ious periods of life (64-65). 
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Chapter five (66-80) is about characteristics of the pulse during the three parts of 
day and night (66) and during the six seasons (67-69ab). Each season endows the pulse 
with a characteristic type of pulsation (gati), resembling the way in which a particular 
animal moves about. The chapter proceeds with signs of the pulse connected with the 
preponderant taste of the food enjoyed; 26 these signs consist again of ways of pulsation 
resembling the gait of particular animals (69cd-72ab). A combination of the sweet and 
sour tastes gives rise to the same signs as those attributed to kapha, a combination of the 
pungent and saline tastes to the signs of pitta (72cd-73ab). 27 The tastes which should 
predominate in the food taken in a particular season are mentioned (75-76ab), as well 
as the relationships between the dosas and the seasons (76cd-79ab) and those between 
the dosas and the mahabhutas (79cd-80). 

Chapter six (81-92ab) describes the radial pulse (jlvanadl), the way to take it, the 
signs of the dosas, signs indicating curability or incurability, and conditions in which 
it is either practicable or impracticable to feel the pulse. 

Chapter seven (92cd-95) instructs the physician to diagnose vata disorders with the 
index, pitta disorders with the middle finger, and kapha disorders with the little finger. 
Patients up to the age of fifty should be examined with the fingers of the right, older 
patients with those of the left hand. 

Chapter eight (96-100) specifies the types of pulsation characteristic of disorders 
of one dosa or two dosas; each dosa or combination of two dosas presents a type of 
pulsation resembling the movement of a particular animal. 

Chapter nine ((101-153) describes first the pulse that is typical of involvement of 
all three dosas (101-102). Subsequently, it enumerates a group of ten nadls: Ida, Pi- 
iigala, Susumna, Gandharl, Hastablja, Pusa, PayasvinI, Alambu, Lakala, and SankhinI 
(103-104ab). 28 The six cakras are mentioned, 29 their seats, and the parts of the body 
where the ten nadls are found (104cd-108). 

The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to anatomy. All the verses on this sub¬ 
ject have been borrowed from the Sarngadharasamhita( 1.5), with the exception of 125— 
130, dealing with the seven layers of the skin and the diseases located in these layers. 30 

Chapter ten (154-182) describes the five mahabhutas (154-158), disorders arising 
from deficiency of one of these (159-160), the connections between the mahabhutas 
and the dosas (161), between the mahabhutas and the seven bodily elements (162) and 
the tastes (163-164), the colours of the mahabhutas (165), the mahabhutas preponder¬ 
antly present in particular constituents of the body (166-170), the ratios of the maha¬ 
bhutas in several groups of animals (171-180), and the connections between the maha¬ 
bhutas and the seasons (181-182). 

Chapter eleven (183-273) is devoted to a classification of diseases. Almost the 
whole of this chapter has been taken from the Sarrigadharasamhita (1.7). Exceptions 
are verses 184-185, 31 186ab, 204-207, 32 and 272-273. 33 

Chapter twelve (274-292) describes that Parvatl wonders how disorders of the do¬ 
sas, which have their seats in various parts of the body, can be diagnosed by means of 
the radial pulse. Being puzzled, she asks Siva for elucidation. 

Siva informs her of some anatomical facts. He declares that the muladharacakra 34 
contains a vidhigranthi, which is the seat of vata; similarly, the heart-lotus 35 has a 
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harigranthi, the seat of pitta; at the throat one finds a haragranthi, which is the seat of 
kapha. 36 

The nadls originate from themulakanda. Three among them, which ha vethe nature 
of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, are more important, but the Susumna is the foremost. This 
very subtle Susumna runs from the seat of vata to the seat of pitta, thence to the seat 
of kapha, to reach finally the Sahasrara 37 at the top of the head. From the top of the 
head it goes downwards, branches off, and passes through the forehead, ears, the region 
between the eyebrows, nostrils, throat, and shoulders, ending at the wrists, where the 
pulse can be examined. Other branches pass through the sides of the abdomen and the 
hips, ending at the ankles, where the pulsations are perceptible. 

The treatise ends with some verses explaining again that the state of the dosas is 
diagnosed by help of the three fingers of the physician. 

The author is unknown. The Nadlcakra must be later than the Sarngadharasamhita , 
on account of the large number of verses common to both works. 38 

NadIcakranidana . 39 

NadIcakranirnaya . 40 

NadIcakravidhi . 41 

NadIdarpana 42 by Dattarama, 43 son of Srlkrsnalala, 44 is a treatise in 217 verses, 
arranged in three chapters (avaloka). 

Although stressing the importance of astasthanaparlksa (1.6) and referring to var¬ 
ious elements of this procedure (1.11, 12, 14), the work is exclusively devoted to na- 
dlparlksa. The author emphasizes that the examination of the pulse can be learnt by 
practice only, not from books (1.24). The cause of the pulsation of the arteries is said 
to be the contraction of the heart; the circulation of the blood is known to the author 
(1.31-35). 

Other subjects dealt with are: the three types of nadl (vayuvaha, mutravidasthira- 
savahinl, aharavahinl; 1.37); 45 the total number of nadls (thirty-five millions), 46 the 
gross nadls (1,072 in number), and the twenty-four main nadls (1.41-45); the places 
where to feel the pulse (1.46-55); suitable and prohibited times for the examination of 
the pulse; (2.1-3); suitable and unsuitable patients (2.6-7); the correct procedure for 
examining the pulse (2.8-20); the characteristics of a normal pulse (2.21); the deities 
presiding over the various pulses (2.22); the colours of the nadls (2.23); the character¬ 
istics of the pulse in disturbances of the dosas (2.26-59) and the author’s own opinion 
on this subject (2.33-46); the pulses indicating curability and incurability or approach¬ 
ing death (2.60-95); the articles of food to be prescribed in patients with an abnormal 
pulse (2.99-106); the pulse in various disorders (3.1-28); the number of pulsebeats (3. 
29-41 ). 47 

Sources are not mentioned, but the major part of Kanada’s Nadlvijnana forms part 
of the NadIdarpana. 

The NadIdarpana is quoted by Prabhakar Chatterjee in his Bharatlyanadlvijnana 48 
andSatyadeva Vasistha in his commentary on Ravana’s Nadlparlksfi 

Dattarama was a resident of Mathura. 49 The references to the functions of heart 
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and lungs and to the circulation of the blood enable us to assign the Nadldarpana to 
the nineteenth century. Edition d has two additional chapters on pulse-examination ac¬ 
cording to YunanI (twenty-four verses) and western medicine (eighteen verses). 

NadIgrantha . 50 

NadIjIvana . 51 

Nadunana attributed to Atreya . 52 

Nad! JNANADARPANA, a work on the pulse and some related subjects in 252 verses 
by Bhudharabhatta. 53 

The treatise covers all the subjects usual in a work on the pulse, but it deals with 
other diagnostic procedures as well, namely the examination of the eyes (netraparl- 
ksa; 222-228), tongue (jihvaparlksa; 229-230), nose (nasikaparlksa; 231), faeces 
(malaparlksa; 232-234), urine (mutraparlksa; 235-247), and menstrual discharge 
(artavaparlksa; 248-252). 54 This explains that the Nadljnanadarpana has more verses 
on general aspects of medicine than the average text on nadlpariksa and that various 
types of parlksa are referred to in its introductory part as indispensable procedures 
which have to precede any therapeutic action. 

The list of pulses characteristic for particular diseases (79-166) is much longer than 
in the monographs attributed to Kanada and Ravana. The same applies to the list indi¬ 
cating a fatal outcome in general or death within a specified period of time (189-220). 

The author does not refer to his sources by name, but a comparison with the treatises 
of Kanada and Ravana learns that he has incorporated at least half of Kanada’s work 
and some verses of Ravana. 

Fourteen main nadls are mentioned by name: Ida, Pihgala, Susumna, Sarasva- 
tl, 55 VarunI, 56 Pusa, 57 Hastijihva, 58 YasasvinI, 59 Visvodara, 60 Kuhu, 61 Saiikhinl, 62 
PayasvinI, 63 Alambusa, 64 and Gandhaii 65 (30-32). 66 Ida, Pihgala and Susumna are 
the most important among these, and Susumna, located in the backbone and the head, 
is the foremost of the three (32-33). The frequency of the beats of the pulse in the 
various periods of life is described (50-53). 67 The pulse should be examined at six 
places: the hands, the feet and the temples (55), or at eight: the hands, the feet, the 
sides of the throat and near the two sides of the nose (56). The pulses felt at the sides 
of the nose and at the throat reveal particular disorders (57 and 59). The span of life 
as determined by the pulse is described (174-176). 

The examination of the nose and of the menstrual discharge are rarely mentioned 
in other treatises. 

No particulars are known about the author and his date. He is later, in any case, than 
the period of composition of the treatises attributed to Kanada and Ravana. 

NadIjnanadIpika . 68 

NadIjnanapradIpika . 69 

NadIjnanaprakasika . 70 The number of openings 71 of the nadls, which are con¬ 
nected with the hairs, and from which drops of sweat (gharmabindu) ooze out, is thirty- 
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five millions (3). 72 One main nadl, the origin of all the others, is the pathway of va- 
yu, and has its root in the upper part of the body, while its branches reach downwards 
(4). The fourteen most important nadls, which carry prana, and are established in the 
jlvakosa, are: Ida, Pihgala, Susumna, SarasvatT, VarunT, Pusa, Hastijihva, YasasvinI, 
Visvodari, Kuhu, Sankhinl, PayasvinT, Alambusa, and GandharT (10-13). Ten among 
these nadls convey the ten kinds of vayu. Ida, Pihgala and Susumna course in an up¬ 
ward direction; GandharT and Hastijihva provide movement to arms and legs; Alam¬ 
busa and YasasvinI are located in the right, Kuhu and Sankhinl in the left half of the 
body (14-16). The locations of the terminals (dvara) of the ten (vayu-transporting) na¬ 
dls: Ida ends in the left nostril, Pihgala in the right nostril, Susumna in the opening 
(randhra) (at the top) of the spinal column (vamsa), GandharT in the left eye, Hasti-. 
jihva in the right eye, Pusa in the right ear, YasasvinI in the left ear, Alambusa in the 
mouth. Kuhu in the root of the penis, and Sankhinl in the crown of the skull (17-19). 73 

The ten kinds of vayu are: prana, apana, samana, udana, vyana, naga, kurma, kr- 
kara, devadatta, and dhanahjaya; 74 the first five form the more important group; prana 
and apana are the most important among them; prana is more important than apana 
(20-21); the nadls in the ears perceive sounds, those in the eyes forms, those in the 
nose smells; the one situated in the tongue perceives tastes, those in the skin perceive 
sensations of touch; those in heart and mouth give rise to sound; manas, buddhi, etc., 
are eastablished in the heart (22-23). 

GandharT is located behind Ida; it has the colour of a peacock’s throat and runs from 
the left foot to the left eye (25). Hastijihva lies to the front of Ida; it has the colour of 
an utpala (blue water-lily) and runs from the left part of the head to the big toe of the 
left foot (26). Pusa lies behind Pihgala; its colour is like that of a dark cloud; it runs 
from the right eye to the sole of the right foot (27). Alambusa lies to the front of Pi¬ 
hgala and is red in colour; it runs from the right eye to the big toe of the right foot (28). 
YasasvinI, lying in front of Pihgala, has the hue of a conch and runs from the right 
part of the head to the big toe of the right foot (29). Sankhinl is located between Ga¬ 
ndharT and SarasvatT; it is golden in colour and runs from the left foot to the left ear 
(30). Kuhu is located between VarunT and Pusa; it is white in colour and runs from the 
big toe of the right foot to the top of the head (31). The most important among these 
nadls are Visvodari, Sankhinl, Ravana, and SarasvatT (32). 75 Susumna, located in the 
brahmarandhra, on the road to final liberation (muktimarga), is invisible (avyakta) and 
associated with Visnu (33). The three main nadls are Ida, Pihgala and Susumna; Su¬ 
sumna is foremost among them (34). Ida runs on the left side, Pihgala on the right side, 
and Susumna in the middle; all three are pathways of vayu (35). Ida has the lustre of a 
conch and the moon, Pihgala is white and red (36). Ida is a seat of the moon, Pihgala of 
the sun, Susumna of the wind (marut); Ida is a seat of rajas, Pihgala of tamas, Susumna 
of sattva; Ida is associated with the night, Pihgala with the day (37). Ida has the nature 
of vayu, Pihgala that of fire, while Susumna, lying on the pathway to the brahmadvara 
(= brahmarandhra), has the nature of both (38). 

The heart resembles an inverted lotus bud, decorated with perforations (39). Pi¬ 
hgala has the fire mandala as its dwelling place (gocara) and is called devayana (40). 76 
Ida has the somamandala as its dwelling place and is called pitryana (41). 77 The long 
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(series of) bone(s) in the back, extending from the anus to the head, and resembling the 
neck (danda) of a vlna, is called the brahmadanda (42). The delicate hole at its upper 
end is called brahmanadl; the subtle Susumna lies between Ida and Pingala (43). The 
jlva is established in the body, which is at some places like a cakra, at other places like 
a kosa, or again like a jlvagrha (48). The jlva roams through the body, mounted on the 
pranas; it resembles a spider in its web (49). The ten seats (ayatana) of prana are: the 
umbilical region, ojas, the anal region, semen, the blood, the temples, the head, the ka- 
nda, and the heart (51). 78 VisvodarT is thirty-two hasta in length; that part of it which 
is present in the neck measures one hasta (52). The amasaya is located at a distance 
of ten hasta from this (part of VisvodarT) and the pacyamanasaya at a distance of ten 
hasta from the amasaya (53). The distance between pacyamanasaya and pakvasaya is 
ten hasta again; the guhyadesa (region of the genitals and anus) measures one hasta; 
its nadl resembles the convolutions of a conch (54). 

The ingested food passes through amasaya, pacyamanasaya and pakvasaya; the (di¬ 
gestive) fire is located above the pakvasaya (55). The rasa derived from thefood passes 
through the nadl of the navel and goes to all parts of the body, impelled by vayu (56). 
The umbilical region has the form of a tortoise (kurma); the eight limbs of this tor¬ 
toise are connected with the eight mahanadls; four among these are in the region of 
the back, four in the region of the chest (kroda) (57). Two of the nadls in the back and 
two in the chest run upwards, the other four downwards; the nadls running upwards 
split into two branches (pallava) in the region of the throat; one of these splits again 
into five smaller branches (58). The branches go to the eyes, nostrils, tongue, lips and 
ears; one nadl, coming from the back, is called akuncanakarl (59). 79 A nadl, coming 
from the shoulder region, goes to the hand and splits into five branches; this one too 
is called akuncanakarl (60). A nadl running downwards from the back splits into five 
branches for the toes and is called prasaranakarl (61). 80 The ninth limb of the tortoise 
is called linganadl; its two branches convey urine and semen (62). The tortoise lies in a 
transverse position in the umbilical region, its head pointing to the left and its tail to the 
right; its left legs point upwards, the right legs downwards (63). Two nadls are present 
in its head, two in its tail, and five in each of its legs (64). Its mouth parts face upwards 
in women, downwards in men (71). For this reason a physician should examine the 
pulse of the right hand in males, that of the left hand in females (72). 

NadIjnanasiksa by KalTprasanna Vidyaratna Bhattacarya, 81 a modem work. 
NApIJNANASIKSA by Haralala Gupta. 82 

NadTjnanataranginT, a treatise on the pulse in 102 verses by Raghunathaprasa- 
da. 83 

This work is intheform of a dialogue between a woman called LolaksI, daughter of 
a Gandharva called Pampayya who lived in Bilagrama, and a physician who answers 
her questions on diagnostics by means of the pulse (5-8; 101-102). 

The usual subjects are covered. Many verses are taken from the monographs on 
the pulse attributed to Kanada and Ravana or are very similar to verses found there, 
although the author does not disclose his sources except mentioning Parasara by name 
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( 2 ). 

The deities presiding over the pulses of vayu, pitta and kapha are Brahma, Siva and 
Visnu (10), or, according to another view, Vayu, Surya and Candra (11). The difference 
in examining the pulse in male and female patients (the pulse of the right hand in males 
and that of the left in females) is mentioned and explained as due to the head of the ku- 
rma (tortoise) 84 being directed upwards in females and downwards in males (16-18). 85 
The pulse in diseases is hardly described (76-81), whereas the frequency of the pulse, 
dependent on the age of the patient, is elaborately dealt with (82-90). 86 The pulse is 
explained as brought about by rhythmic contractions of the heart which, with vata as 
an intermediary, make the blood move through the vessels (91-92). 

Raghunathaprasada was the son of Sltarama and LaksmT and a pupil of Srinivasa. 87 
Sltarama was the eldest of the three sons of Taplrama, son of the physician Govardhana 
who descended from Balasarman, a brahmana of Kanyajubja lineage. 88 

The Nadijnanatarahginl is a modern work as appears from its description of the 
contraction of the heart as the origin of the pulse. 89 

NadIjnanavidhi 90 by Raghunatha Pandita 91 is a short treatise in twenty-two verses 
on the characteristics of the pulse in excitement of each of the three dosas, in samnipa- 
ta, and in a short series of disorders. The author also describes the views of Caraka on 
the pulse in disorders of one dosa, two dosas, and sanmipata. 92 

NadIjnanavinirnaya . 93 

NadIkararatnadarpana . 94 

NadIlaksana . 95 

NadIlaksana, Sadvidha . 96 

NadImutramalanetraparIksa . 97 

NadImutranetraparIksa . 98 

NadImOtraparIksa." 

NadInaksatramala. 100 The nadl 101 situated at the root of the thumb has an exten¬ 
sion of three fingers (aiigula) and the size of a barleycorn; it is connected with all parts 
of the body (1). The course of kapha in this wonderful nadl can be found between those 
of vata and pitta (2). The course of pitta may be detected by means of the forefinger, 
that of kapha by means of the middle finger, and that of vata by means of the ring finger 
(3). Taking the root (of the thumb) as the point of reference, the nearest pulse is that of 
pitta, followed by those ofkapha and vata (4). A physician should determine the nature 
of the vata pulse first, subsequently that of kapha and pitta (5). 

The characteristics of the normal pulses of pitta, kapha and vata (6-7). Characteris¬ 
tics of abnormal pulses of vata, kapha and pitta (8). An abnormal condition (vakragati) 
of the three pulses indicates disease, a normal (sama) condition health (9). The pulse 
of kapha is called after Brahma, that of pitta after Visnu, that of vata after Isvara (= 
Siva); this is the opinion of Dhanvantari (10). The characteristics of the pulse indicat¬ 
ing a disorder of vata and pitta (11), pitta and vata (12), 102 kapha and pitta (13), pitta 
and kapha (14), kapha and vata (15), vata and kapha (16). The characteristics of the 
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pulse in disorders caused by vata (17), kapha (18) and pitta (19). The characteristics of 
a particular type of irregular pulse (20). 103 The characteristics of a particular abnormal 
pulse indicating thirty-two disorders (dosa) (21). 104 The characteristics of the pulse in a 
disorder called sutikavayu (22). 105 Pulses indicating an (external) fever, internal fever, 
and a fever that has reached the bones (23). Characteristics of the pulse indicating a 
fatal outcome (24). The importance of determining the five main characteristics of the 
pulse (25-26). 106 Characteristics of the pulse indicating a favourable prognosis (27). 

The author of the commentary, called Nadmirupana, was Krsna Suri, son of Gopala- 
caryasuri, of Satuluri lineage. 107 

Authorities quoted in the commentary are Amara and Visva. 

NadInidana or Nadinirnaya, a work in twenty-seven stanzas attributed to the 
Asvins . 108 

NadInirnaya. 109 
NadInirupana. 110 

NadIparijnana, compiled by Srlnivasacarya Ayyavaralu. 111 

NadIparIksa by Agnivesa. 112 

NadIparIksa by Avadhuta. 113 

NadIparIksa attributed to Dattatreya. 114 

NadIparIksa by Dhundhiraja . 115 

NadIparIksa by Gangadhara . 116 

NadIparIksa by Govinda. 117 

NadIparIksa b y Kanada. 118 

NadIparIksa by Mandhara. 119 

NadIparIksa by Markandeya. 120 

NadIparIksa by Nanjaraja. 121 

NadIparIksa by Pujyapada. 122 

NadIparIksa by Ramacandra Somayajin, son of Agnicit Suryadasa of Naimisara- 
nya. 123 

NadIparIksa ascribed to Ravana, 124 a treatise on the pulse in ninety-six verses. 

The mangala is addressed to Indira, i.e., Laksml. The second verse refers to 
astasthanaparlksa. 

The subjects dealt with are: the jlvanadl (i.e., the radial artery), called thus by 
Nandi(n), 125 located in the forearm and connected with all parts of the body; this 
jlvanadl, when examined at the base of the thumb, reveals all types of disturbances 
of the dosas (3-5); the correct way of examining the pulse in men and women at the 
wrist and at the ankle (6-10); the three pulses of the dosas in relation to the three 
fingers of the examiner, their characteristics when the dosas are in balance and when 
they are excited (11-14); qualities of the pulses of the normal and the excited dosas 
(15-19); the pulse in a healthy person and in incurable diseases (20-23); the pulse in 
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various disorders (24-38); the qualities of the pulse when the dosas are staying in their 
respective seats, when increased, decreased, or disturbed in various ways (39-45); 
the pulse in various disorders (46-67); pulses indicating incurability or death within 
a specified period of time (68-90); characteristics of a dying person (91-93); the 
number of pulsations compatible with life (94); the pulse in a fever which has reached 
the innermost parts of the body (95); the duty of a physician to withhold treatment 
from a patient after recognizing the approach of death (96). 

Ravana’s treatise on the pulse is less systematically arranged than thatof Kanada. It 
is probably quoted by Adhamalla and Kaslrama. l26 Ravanais mentioned in Kapilami- 
sra’s NadTprabodhana. 

A modern Sanskrit commentary on the work, called Vivrti, was written by Satyadeva 
Vasistha. 127 

Authors and works quoted or referred to in this commentary are: Amara (38; 87), 
Anjananidana (49; 63), Astangahrdayasamhita (26), Ayurvedasastra (10), BasavarajT- 
ya (5; 8; 17-18; 20; 21; 23; 29; 31-32; 74; 86; 87), BhagavadgTta (9; 10), Bhaskara’s 
Siddbantasiromani (10), Bhavaprakasa (46), Caraka (often), Kanada (often), Li- 
ngapurana (4), Madhukosa (64), NadTdarpana (34), Nadlprakasa (83; 86), Nidana (31; 
57), Nilakantha’s Prasnatantra (34), 128 Patanjali (34), Rasavaisesika (24-25), Rgveda 
(7; 10), Satapathabrahmana (8), Susruta (often), Videha (64), Yajurveda (10; 92), 
Yaska (34), and Yogaratnakara (74; 75; 77; 84-85; 87-88). 

The two main teachers of the author were Nathuramamaudgalya, son of Gokula, 
pupil of Gananatha, and Tilakaramasarman, son of Sukharama, pupil of Arjunami- 
sra. 129 

The following elements of Ravana’s NadIparIksa are absent from Kanada’s Nadlvijna- 
na : 130 the termjlvanadl and its attribution to Nandi(n); the reference to astasthanaparl- 
ksa; the differences in the examination of the pulses in men and women. The series of 
diseases mentioned together with the characteristics of the pulse observed in them is 
longer than in Kanada’s work. 131 

Nothing is known about the real author of the text. 132 

The quotations from Ravana’s NadTparlksa by Adhamalla, if from this text and not 
from a floating tradition, 133 suggest a date anterior to the fourteenth century. 134 The 
reference to astasthanaparlksa seems to contradict such an early date since this subject 
is not mentioned in medical treatises until the beginning of the sixteenth century. 135 

NadIparIksa by Srlvatasya rajabhisak. 136 
NadIparIksa compiled by Vipinaviharin Gupta. 137 
NadIparIksa by Yoglsvara. 138 
NadIparIksa, anonymous. 139 

NadIparIksadicikitsakathana by Ratnapanisarman, son of Gangoll Samjlve- 
svarasarman, patronized by Chattrasirnha of Mithila. This work is a treatise on the 
examination of the pulse and on therapy in 552 verses, arranged in five chapters (vila- 
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sa). The order of the diseases in this treatise is odd; it ends with a rasaprakaranaklrtana. 
It has been composed after A.D. 1550. 140 

NadIparIksajnanadi. 141 
NadIparIksalaksana. 142 

NadIprabodha by Ramacandra Vajapeyin, 143 sonof Suryadasa and pupil ofSrlbha- 
ratl, a treatise in 158 verses, composed in A.D. 1446. 144 

NADlPRABODHAKA by Kaviraja Krpalamisra or Krsnamisra Pahcendra. 145 

NadIprakarana by Kanada. 146 

NadIprakarana by Sivadasa, in thirty-eight stanzas . 147 

NadIprakarana from the Vaidyabhusana Bblmarava . 148 

NadIprakarana or Nadlparlksa , anonymous. 149 

NadIprakasa by Dattarama. 150 

NadIprakasa from the Gautamlyatantra. 151 

NadIprakasa by Govinda. 152 

NadIprakasa by Kanada. 153 

NadIprakasa, compiled by PItambarasena. 154 

NadIprakasa by Ramaraja, 155 son of Ratnadeva. 156 

NadIprakasa by Sarnkarasena 157 Kaviraja, a work in three 158 or four 159 chapters 
(uddyota), based on Kanada’s Nadlvijnana. It quotes a large part of Kanada’s verses, 160 
frequently in a changed order, and comments on them, thereby comparing Kanada’s 
views with those of other authorities. Sarnkarasena enlarges on some subjects, in par¬ 
ticular the seasons and the causes of excitement of the dosas. Chapter three contains 
sections on the examination of the menstrual discharge, semen, urine, nose, eyes, and 
tongue, which are subjects not dealt with in Kanada’s work. Chapter three ends with 
the statement that the art of f eeling the pulse can be learnt only by concentrating one’s 
mind in the same way as in yoga. Chapter four is, apartfrom the first few verses, omit¬ 
ted in edition b and replaced by an exposition on yoga and breathing. The full Sanskrit 
text of this chapter and its translation are found in edition c; it consists of an exposition 
on prognostic signs derived from characteristics of the breathing of the patient. 161 

Sources quoted are Jamala (chapter four), the Prayogacintamani 162 (88: on the ex¬ 
amination of the urine and other types ofparlksa), (the NadIprakasa of) Ramaraja (20; 
85), and Susruta (50: on the excitement of the dosas and blood; 86: on the menstrual 
discharge; 87: on semen). The Dattatreyasanihita was also among Samkarasena’s 
sources. 163 

Sarnkarasena’s NadIprakasa is quoted in Jlvanandavidyasagara’s commentary on 
Kanada’s Nadlvijnana. Sarnkarasena is referred to in Kapilamisra’s Nadlprabodha- 
na. 164 The NadIprakasa quoted in Aghoranatha’s commentary on his Bhisaksarvasva 
and Laksmlrama’s commentary on the Siddhabhesajamanimala is Sarnkarasena’s 
work. An unspecified NadIprakasa is cited in Satyadeva Vasistha’s commentary on 
Ravana’s Nadlparlksa. 
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Samkarasena belonged to the medical caste called Ambastha 165 and was the son of 
Srlpati, a descendant of Duhisena. 166 He lived in Bengal 167 and wrote his work for his 
friend, Kaviraj Sananda. 168 

The NadTprakasa was composed towards the end of the nineteenth or in the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century . 169 

NadIsamuccaya. 170 
NadIsastra. 171 
NadIsastrasamgraha. 172 
NadItantra. 173 
NadItantra by Harlta. 174 
NadItantra, Sadvidha-. 175 
NadItantravidh I, ascribed to Dattatreya. >76 
NadItaranginI. 177 

NadItattvavi»HI, ascribed to Dattatreya. '78 
NadIvicara. 179 
NadIvicararogaganana. 180 
NadIvidhana. 181 
NadIvijnana, anonymous. 182 
NadIvijnana by Dvarakanatha Bhattacarya. 183 

NadIvijnana by Govindaramasena, son of Krsnavallabhasena and grandson of Srl- 
patisena. 184 

NadIvijnana, ascribed to Kanada, 185 is a monograph on the examination of the pulse 
in 116 verses. 186 

Themahgala is addressed toSambhu, i.e., Siva, whose five mouths revealed the five 
Vedas, i.e., Rg-, Yajur-, Sama-, Atharva-, and Ayurveda. Mahesa, i.e., Siva, transmitted 
his knowledge of the Vaidyaka, i.e., Ayurveda, to Dhatar, i.e., Brahma or Prajapati; 
Dhatargave it to Turasah, i.e., Indra, and Indra in his turn to Kanada. 

The nadls of the human body are said to be thirty-five millions in number and to 
have the umbilical region as their place of origin; 72,000 among them transport the per¬ 
ceptions of the five senses and 700 the fluid derived from the food (annarasa); twenty- 
four nadls only can distinctly be felt. The nadl in the right hand or foot is the one to 
be examined in particular. 187 A tortoise (kurma), thought to be located in the umbilical 
region with its mouth directed to the left, its tail to the right, its left legs upwards and its 
right legs downwards, is the origin of the twenty-four nadls accessible to examination; 
two nadls proceed from its head, two from its tail, and five from each of its legs (3-9). 

Theright way to examine the radial pulse is described and the circumstances which 
are suitable or unsuitable to the procedure (11-13). The synonyms of the term nadl 
are enumerated (15) and the way to distinguish the pulse of the three dosas when in 
balance or excited is described (16-18). The characteristics of the pulse in a healthy 
person iu*e given, and those of a normal pulse during the morning, afternoon, evening 
and night (19-20). The verses which follow are on the qualities of the pulse in disorders 
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of one, two, and all three dosas (21-30), on the pulses which indicate incurability or 
death within a specified period of time (31—49), curability in cases seemingly incurable 
(50-61), on the relation between the pulse and particular articles of diet, as well as 
foods with a particular taste (62-78). The treatise ends with a long series of stanzas on 
the pulse in various diseases (80-116). 188 

Verses from Kanada’s treatise form part of Dattarama’s NadTdarpana and the 
section on nadTparlksa of Siikanthasuri’s Hitopadesa. Kanada and his NadTvijnana 
are quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijnana. Kanada (i.e., the NadT¬ 
vijnana) is often cited in Satyadeva Vasistha’s commentary on Ravana’s NadTparlksa. 
A NadTvijnana is quoted in Aghoranatha’s commentary on his Bhisaksarvasva and 
Yogendranatha’s Ayurvijnanaratnakara. 

Commentaries on Kanada’s NadTvijnana were written by Govindarama, 189 Hariha- 
ranatha Sastrin, 190 Samkarasena, 191 and JIvanandavidyasagara. 192 

Authorities quoted in JIvananda’s commentary are: 193 Amara (6), Bhavaprakasa 
(13; 70), Caraka, Dattatreya (7; 8), Garudasvarodaya (3), Govindarama (81; 97), 194 
Haima (89), MedinI (6; 80; 82; 100), Nidana (91), 195 ParasarTya (3), Rajanighantu (63), 
Ramaraja (19; 23; 113), 196 Samkarasena (18; 20; 26; 30; 81; 82; 83; 84; 93; 102; 110; 
113), 197 Sivasamhita (3), 198 Suksmasvarodaya (3), 199 Susruta, Vagbhata (70; 78), and 
Visva (5). 200 

JIvananda’s commentary records a large number of variant readings. 

No particulars are known Kanada and the date of his work. 201 


NadIvunanIya. 202 


NadyADIPArTksa by Ramacandra Somayajin. 203 This work is probably identical 
with Ramacandra Vajapeyin’s NadTprabodha. 

Nadyutpatti by Srlrama. 204 
TridosanadIvivarana. 205 



Chapter 3 

Various authors 


AGHORA: VidyavalT or Aghoravidyavall , a work in arya metre, which consists of six¬ 
teen chapters (adhikara), and deals with several branches of medicine. 1 

AGHOSAMANl: Mulakacandraprakasa . 2 

AGNIVESA’s Anjananidana 3 deals exclusively with nidana. 4 

The work consists of 235 s verses, mostly slokas; 6 the majority of these were com¬ 
posed by the author. After the introductory stanza, the causes of excitement of the do- 
sas, the signs of these when excited, and some other general subjects are dealt with 
(2-9). Verses 10-233 are about the nidana of the various diseases. The influence of 
the Madhavanidana is distinctly traceable in the Anjananidana , 7 but many divergences 
can be noticed. The arrangement of the diseases resembles that of Madhava most from 
jvara up to sotha (10-164). Subsequently, the number of differences increases. Since 
the Anjanidana is much more concise than the Rogaviniscaya, some of the nosological 
entities described in the latter work are omitted. 8 

Sources are not referred to in the Anjananidana. 

The Anjananidana is quoted in Satyadeva Vasistha’s commentary on Ravana’s Na- 
dTparlksa. 

Compared with the Madhavanidana , the following additions are conspicuous: quo¬ 
tidian fever is said to pervade the body during fifty ghatls 9 (26); three viparyaya types 
of irregular fever are distinguished (26); a type of fever arising from ksveda 10 is de¬ 
scribed (30); laghu and guru types of fever are mentioned (32-33); samgrahanl is dis¬ 
tinguished from grahanl (47); bhasmaka 11 is added to the varieties of ajlrna (57); vra- 
nayama 12 is added to the series of vata diseases (110); medoroga is supplemented by 
svabhavadurbalata 13 (151); vrddhi is broken up into kurantaka 14 and vardhma 15 (165— 
168); masurika is said to occur exclusively in children (209); dhvajabhanga, i.e., impo¬ 
tence (209), and other disorders of male sexual functioning are described (220-222). 

Commentaries on the An jananidana are reported to have been written by Balasa- 
strl Garde, 16 Dattaram Caube, 17 Gumana Rama, 18 Jayakrsnamisra, 19 and Tripathisam- 
kara. 20 

Agnivesa is mentioned as the author in the first and the last verses. The real author 
remains unknown. 21 Several nosological details are in favour of assigning the work to 
a period later than the eleventh or twelfth century. The only evidence as to the lower 
limit is provided by the date of some MSS (1752, 22 1793, 23 and 1794). 24 
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Akalankasvamin: Vidyavinoda. This work by a Jain author refers to Bhaskara, 
Dharmaklrti, Pujyapada, and VTrasena. 25 

Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 26 is a very extensive treatise, mainly deal¬ 
ing with therapy, and containing extracts from a large number of earlier authors and 
works quoted by name. 

The work is written in verse, interspersed with prose passages, and contains about 
10,000 stanzas, arranged in thirty chapters (adhikara), the subjects of which are: (1) the 
dosas (1-61); (2) pancakarman, i.e., sneha (1-19), sveda (1-22), vamanaand virecana 
(1-73), basti (1-123), and nasya (1-27); (3) dhuma (1-7), gandusa and kavala (8-12), 
murdhataila (12-23); (4) raktamoksana (1-78); (5) ksara and agnikarman (1-18); (6) 
bhojana, viruddhanna, prativisa (1-129); (7) snehapaka( 1-134); (8) dravya (1-1262); 
(9) jvaradirogacikitsa, on jvara (1-595), raktapitta (596-673), asrgdara (674-720), 
and asthisrava (721-761); (10) kasadirogacikitsa, on kasa, svasa, and hikka (1-287); 
(11) rajayaksmadirogacikitsa, on nijayaksman (1-108), svarasada (108-146), 27 aro- 
caka (147-193), and praseka (194-204); (12) chardyadirogacikitsa, on chardi (1-72), 
hrdroga (72-156), trsna (157-229), mada, murcha and saninyasa (230-274); (13) on 
arsas and udavarta (1-282); (14) atisaradirogacikitsa, on atisara (1-224) and grahanl, 
together with agnimandya, ajlrna, alasaka and visucika (225-494); (15) on mutraghata 
and mutrakrcchra (1-198), prameha, sarkara and asman (199-327), somaroga and 
mutratlsara (328-339); (16) vidradhyadirogacikitsa, on vidradhi (1-89), vrddhi (90- 
168), gulma (169-499), sula (500-580), adhmana, anaha, and some related disorders 
(581-588); (17) jalakurmadirogacikitsa, on jalakurma (589-632), pllhan (633-683), 
and udara (1-152); (18) on pariduroga (1-71), kamala, kumbhakamala and hall- 
maka (72-134), sopha (135-243), visarpa (244-409), masurika (410-468), visphota 
(469-487), sltapitta and amlapitta (488-507), and ksudramasurika (508-514); (19) 
on kustha (1-241), svitra (242-282), and krimi (283-355); (20) vatadirogacikitsa, on 
vatavyadhi (1-381), vatasonita (382-530), sthaulya (531-549), karsya (550-556), and 
nidra (557-571); (21) vandhyadirogacikitsa, on vandhya (1-35), garbhinl (36-320), 28 
and balaroga (321-576); (22) on warding off (pratisedha) balagrahas (1-282); (23) 
on warding off bhutonmada (1-29), unmada (30-91), and apasmara (92-151); (24) 
netrarogadicikitsa, on netraroga (1-515), karnaroga (516-594), nasaroga (595-642), 
and mukharoga (643-851); (25) sirorogacikitsa (1-166); (26) vranacikitsa, on vrana 
(1-219), bhagna (220-270), and dagdha (271-280); (27) bhagandaradicikitsa, on 
bhagandara (1-39), granthi and arbuda (1-37), sllpada (38-58), apacl (59-98), 
and nadl (99-112); (28) ksudrarogacikitsa (1-89); guhyarogacikitsa, on upadamsa, 
yonyarsas, pitaka, niruddhamani (1-37), yonivyapad and related disorders (38-74); 
(29) visacikitsa (1-410); (30) rasayana (1-186) and vajlkarana (187-255). 

Though the author’s main concern is therapeutics, the subject of nidana is not ne¬ 
glected in this work. The treatment of most diseases is preceded by verses on their aeti¬ 
ology and symptomatology. Religious and astrological elements are quite common in 
Anantakumara’s therapy, 29 but, broadly speaking, his work can be characterized as be¬ 
longing to the mainstream of ayurvedic tradition since rasausadhas are nearly absent. 
Mercury is only rarely prescribed and opium seems to be unknown to the author. 
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The arrangement of the diseases differs entirely from the order introduced by Ma- 
dhava and has obviously been influenced by Vagbhata. 

The Yogaratnasamuccaya is for the greater part a compilation from the works of 
predecessors, but verses that were probably composed by the author are not rare; ver¬ 
sified passages from sources in prose are also found and even indicated as such. 30 Nu¬ 
merous borrowings are said to derive from some unspecified treatise ( tantrantara ). 

The sources quoted by name are: 31 Acyuta, 32 Agama, 33 Agastya, 34 Agnive- 
sa, Agnivesya, Alambayana, 35 Amarakosa, 36 Amitaprabhiya, 37 Amrtadha-, 38 Amrta- 
mala, 39 Amrtahjali, 40 Amrtaprabhiya , 41 Arogyasastra , 42 Aryasamuccaya , 43 Asvina- 
samhita , 44 Asvineya , 45 Asvinlya 46 Aurabhra, 47 Bahusala, 48 Bahusaiigha, 49 Barha- 
spatya, 50 Bhadrasaunaka, 51 Bhadravarman, 52 Bhalukiya, 53 Bharadvajiya , 54 Bhara- 
ta, 55 Bhargava, 56 Bhavaka, 57 Bhavisyatpurana, 58 Bhavisyottarapurana , 59 Bhela, 60 
Bhisahmusti , 61 Bhoja, 62 Bhojaraja, 63 Bhojottara, 64 Bimbasara, 65 Bjndusara , 66 Bra- 
hmacarin, 67 Brahmandapurana, 68 BrahmTyasutra, 69 Brhadbboja , 70 Caksusa, 71 Ca- 
ndra-, 72 Candrata, 73 Caraka, Carakanyasa, 74 Catuhsasti 75 Cikitsakalika 76 Cikitsa- 
rnava, 77 DasemanT 78 Devaliya 79 DIpanTya, 80 Dravyakalpa , 81 Dravyavail , 82 Ekadra- 
vya 83 Erandakalpa, Gandhayukti, 84 Gandlraristahantaklvyakbyana 85 Gauntantra 86 
Hariscandra, 87 Harlta, 88 HarltTya 89 Hiranyakslya, 90 Indu, 91 Isanayoga, 92 Janu- 
ka, 93 Jarjata, 94 Jatukarna, 95 Jlmutasena 96 Jitasena 97 Jlvaka-, 98 Jivakl-, 99 Kalyana- 
(ka)-, 100 KancTpuravasin, 101 Kaiikayana, 102 Karika , 103 KasyapTya , 104 Katyayanlya , 105 
Kharanada, 1#6 Kharanadlya , 107 Krsnatreya, 108 Ksarapani, 109 Ksarapaniya, 110 Ksu- 
drabhoja , 111 Kumarasamhita , 112 LinarthadyotanT , 113 Mahabharata , 114 Mahapathasu- 
ddhi , 1,5 Mahay ana , 1,6 Mahendrakalpa , 117 Mahodadhi , 118 Manorama, 119 Manusmrti, 
Mayamata , 120 Nagarjuna, 121 NagarjunTya, 122 Namanita , 123 Naradiya , 124 Nfiniyanf- 
ya , 125 Palakapya, Parasarya, 126 Pathasuddhi , 127 Prayogahrdaya , 128 Prayogakosa , 129 
Prayogaratnakara , 130 Prayogarnava , 131 Prayogasamgraha , 132 Prayogasara , 133 Prayo- 
gasiddhi, 134 Rajamartandiya, 135 RajavaidehTya , 136 Ratnajitasena, 137 Ratnavali, 138 
Sacimata, 139 Sahasrayoga , 140 Sahasrayogi , 141 Sahasvayogivyakhya, Sakyabhiksu, 142 
Salihotra, 143 Samgraha, Sararnava , 144 Sarasamksepa, 145 Saravali, 146 Sarvatrata, 147 
Sarvatvata , 148 Sastrarnava , 149 Sausruta, Siddhasara , 150 Siddhayoga , 151 Siddhayogasa- 
muccaya, 152 Siddhayogasara , 153 Sikhayoga 2 ^_ Sivaratnaciidamani , 155 Slokalamka- 
ra, 156 Sridharamusti, 157 sudasastraj^ 8 SundarT, 159 Susruta, Uttaragargya , 160 Vaha- 
ta, Vaidehlya, 161 Vaitarana, 162 Vararuci, 163 Varttika , 164 Vrddhahariscandra, 165 Vr- 
ddhaharita, 166 Vrddhakasyapa, 167 Vrddhakharanada , 168 Vrddhasravas , 169 Vrddhavii- 
hata, Vrddhavideha , 170 Vyasanagupta, 171 Yoga -, 172 Yogakaranda , 173 Yogamala , 174 
Yogamna , 175 Yogarasi , 176 Yogaratna -, 177 Vogasara, 178 Yogasarasamuccaya , 179 Yoga- 
sataka , 180 Yogasiddhi , 181 YogasTti, 182 Yogasudhakara, 183 and Yogayukti. 184 

Mentioned in the text of the treatise are: Amrtamala, 185 Bhela, 186 Brahmanda(pura- 
na), Indu, 187 Jatukarna, 188 Krsnatreya, 189 Manu, Ravigupta, 190 Susruta, 191 Vahata, 192 
Videhadhipa, 193 and Yajnavalkya. 194 

The Yogaratnasamuccaya is quoted, anonymously, in the Kairali commentary on 
the Astahgahrdayasamhita. 195 

Worthy of attention are the following features in the field of nosography: the * 
mention of the disease called asthisrava (9.721-761); praseka (11.194-204) as a 
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separate disease; the use of the synonyms vahika (14.65, 70, 72), nirvahika (14.61 
and 77), niscara (14.62), niscaraka (14.78 and 89), and bimbisl (14.64, 74, 79) for 
pravahika; the disease jalakurma (17.589-632), probably identical with jalodara; 
the description of six types of panduroga (the sixth arising from lostavibhedana), 
quoted from a text called Mahayana (18.3); the elaborate description of masurika, 
on which subject the Bharadvajiya is quoted (18.410-418), which states that it is of 
nine types, but of eight only according to some of the authorities; in a citation from 
Aurabhra( 18.419-427) eight types are described: masurika, sarsapika, ajaka, kodrava, 
kangu, visphotaka, pakl, and visarpl; remarkable is a formula against masurika said 
to be pascatyajanapadaprasiddha, i.e., well known in western countries; an epidemic 
form of masurika is also referred to (18.467); the description of a disease, distinct 
from masurika, called ksudramasurika or matsyanasa (18.508-514), quoted from an 
authority named Bahusangha; sltapitta is regarded as identical with amlapitta (18. 
488-489); makkalla is called markala (21.233, 236, 238); the description of a disease 
called vastiroga, erroneously diagnosed by others as asthllika, granthi or raktagulma 
(21.302-312); the description of an unperforated anus in a newborn child (21.330: 
advaraka guda) from a work called Prayogasiddhi; 196 an elaborate description of 
the disease called kslralasaka (21.387-396ab) and its treatment (21.396cd-407); 
the religious treatment of fever in children (21.421-432); a children’s disease called 
mukhadusika, characterized by the appearance of pustules on the face (21.496), quoted 
from the Prayogasiddhi again; 197 a children’s disease called nicurika, characterized 
by the repeated appearance and quick disappearance of blisters (21.499); a children’s 
disease called visavajra, characterized by burning and by itching pustules (21.500); a 
children’s disease called tuncla, characterized by an inflamed navel (21.503-504); 198 
the description of a disease called kundala, three varieties of which are distinguished 
(21.507-517); the description of several series ofbalagrahas and the measures to ward 
them off, quoted from the Narayanlyabalatantra, m Jlvaka’s Balatantra, 200 and an 
unspecified work ( tantrantara ); 201 twenty-four diseases of the eyelids are enumerated 
and described (24, prose between 55 and 56), nine diseases of the junctures (sandhi) 
of the eyes (24, prose between 90 and 91), thirteen diseases of the white portion 
(suklabhaga) of the eyes (24, prose between 99 and 100), five diseases of the black 
portion (24, prose between 135 and 136; 24.136-150), twenty-seven diseases of the 
drsti (24, prose between 244 and 245), sixteen diseases affecting the whole eye (24, 
prose between 395 and 396), twenty-five diseases of the ears (24, prose between 
515 and 516; 24.516; prose between 24.516 and 517), eighteen diseases of the nose 
(24.595-602 and prose passages), eleven diseases of the lips (ostharoga; 24, prose 
between 645ab and cd), ten diseases of the teeth (dantaroga; 24, prose between 651 
and 652), thirteen diseases of the roots of the teeth (dantamularoga; 24, prose between 
689 and 690), six diseases of the tongue (jihvaroga; 24, prose between 742 and 743), 
eight diseases of the palate (24, prose between 763 and 764), eighteen diseases of the 
throat (kantharoga; 24, prose between 772 and 773), eight diseases affecting the whole 
oral cavity (sarvamukhagataroga; 24, prose between 800ab and cd), and nineteen 
diseases of the head (siroroga; 25, prose at the beginning of the chapter). 202 

Noteworthy names of medicinal plants are: akulabrhatl (8.549), alaksml (8.575), 
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amlabrhatl (8.549), 203 candri (29.395), 204 dhurdhura (26.122), 205 galocika or gu- 
lojika'(8.538), 206 gandhalaksml (8.574), 207 gauill (8.585), 208 ghanastanT (29.395), 
haritamanjarl (8.686), 209 hemakull (6.116), hrasvavalll (8.558), indura (8.579), jharasT 
(8.527-530), 210 karavalll (19.311), 211 karavanda (8.794 and 988), 212 krsnanimba 
(8.636), ksudrapanasa (8.725), 213 kukavrksa (15.270), laksml (8.572-574)', 214 lava- 
nilika (8.588), mahatila (8.325), mahavalil (8.558), 215 mrdupuspl (8.577), pariktimull 
(20.445), paphana (8.799), papphana (21.218), 216 parvapattra (8.579), pltabarbara 
(8.593), raktakanda (8.577), sadabhadra (21.520), 217 sincantl (8.778), 218 sramanl 
(8.580), suklabarbara (8.593), 219 suraphala (8.799), svetapakl (8.788), svetavalll (8. 
558), svetl (29.395), torana (8.798), toyalaksml (8.575), ucchaphala (8.799), utta- 
makanya (8.567; 19.189, 302, 317), uttundakl (8.813), 220 vanasurana (8.656), 221 
vranarohl (21.520), 222 and vrttapattra (8.581). 223 

The name of the author is mentioned at the end of the work. The mangala at its 
beginning indicates that he was a devotee of Visnu, and probably a resident of Southern 
India because Srlrahga 224 is referred to. 

Anantakumara’s sources prove that his date is later than those of Tisata, Candrata, 
and Bhojaraja, which means that he composed his work after the eleventh century. This 
upper limit is confirmed by a quotation from the Madhavadravyaguna. 225 The lower 
limit is difficult to establish in the absence of references to Anantakumara by later 
authors. The quotations from a Yogaratnasamuccaya in the Yogaratnakara are not of 
much avail, because Candrata’s work of that name may be cited The period of com¬ 
position depends on the dates of the Tantrasarasamgraha which is quoted as Narayar 
nfya, and the Sahasrayoga, also quoted by Anantakumara. Anantakumara’s work may 
therefore have been compiled after the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. 

Antaranganarayanadasa: Ratnamala 226 
Aprameya: (1) Vaidyagrantha 227 and (2) Visavaidya , 228 

ARUNAGIRI, son of Ramacandra, of Bhargavagotra: Gunapatha 229 a treatise on ma¬ 
teria medica and some other subjects, such as anatomy and the constitutions. 230 The 
author, who claims to be well versed in Vedanta, salutes Arunadrlsa, and was therefore 
probably a resident of Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot district of Tamilnatu or of 
some part near it. 231 This is confirmed by the dedication of his Vaidyasaramu to two 
deities residing in Arunacala. 232 

Aruriagiri was a contemporary of king Devaraya II (A.D. 1423-1446) of Vijaya- 
nagara 233 and thus belongs to the fifteenth century. 234 

Several members of Arunagiri’s family lineage were active as writers of literary 
works. 235 Dindimabhatta I, a maternal uncle, was the court poet of Devaraya I 
(A.D. 1406-1422); Rajanatha Dindima II wrote the Saluvabhyudaya, 236 and Di- 
ndima Sarvabhauma, his son, the Ramabhyudaya' 231 Arunagiri II was the author 
of the Virabhadravijaya , 238 and Rajanatha III of the Acyutarayabhyudaya 239 and 
Bhagavatacamp u. 240 


Asokamalla(raja): Nighantusara 241 
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B A H A D A : Sainnipatanidanacikitsa . 242 
BAH aTa: Rasamulikanighantu . 243 

Bakhat SINGH: Bakhatvilasa. The author was a king of Ajaigarh State in Madhya 
Prades. 244 

Balabhadra: Jvarapaddhati . 245 

Balacarya: Sus rutasara, 246 a summary of the Sutra- and Nidanasthana of the Su- 
srutasamhita , with an attempt at summarizing other parts as well. The author praises 
Candrata, Caraka, Dhanvantari, Susruta, and Vagbhata in the opening lines. 247 
The Susnitasara is referred to in Laksmlkusala’s Vaidyakasararatnaprakasa. 

Balibhadra: Vmdasamgrahasesa . 248 
Banaratanaya: Balabodba 249 
Bhairavananda: Tantrasaravali . 250 

Bharatakarna: Tattvakanika, a part of a larger work called Siddhausadhasani- 
graha , 251 The author claims in the first few lines that ayurvedic medicines have a slow 
action, whereas the drugs he is going to describe cure diseases within a short time. 252 
This means probably that the treatise mainly deals with rasausadhas, 

Bharga Rama: Cikitsanavanita 253 

Bh A RGAV ACARY a: Namasamgrahanigbantu . 254 

BHASKARA: commentary on the RasabhedTyaprastarapradarsana 255 

B havadeva: Sainnipatacandrika 256 

BhavanImisra: Gunaratnamala 251 

Bhavasarman: Vyadhividhvamsinl 258 

Bha VASIN1HA: Vyadhividhvainsinl 259 

BHISAGARYA: Abhidhanamanjarl 260 a nighantu, chiefly concerned with synonyms of 
medicinal substances. 

The work, the title of which is given at the beginning and end, is written in a 
variety of metres, and consists of 1,323 verses, arranged in four sections (varga). As 
stated by the author himself in the introductory and concluding verses, it is based 
on Vagbhata’s Astahgahrdayasainhita , in which respect it resembles the Astanga- 
and Madanadinighantu. The first three sections correspond to three chapters of the 
Sutrasthana of the Astaiigahrdayasainhita , which are mentioned by name in Bhi- 
sagarya’s introduction, namely the chapters called sodhanadiganasamgraha (Su.15), 
annasvarupavijnanlya (Su.6), and dravadravyavijnanlya (Su.5). 

Thefirstand longest section, called madanadiganavarga, has thirty-two subsections 
and is chiefly devoted to medicinal plants. It agrees rather closely with the sodhana- 
diganasarngraha chapter of Vagbhata. Bhisagarya’s groups of drugs are the same as 
those of Vagbhata, but he omits one of them (A.h.Su.15.7), a compound group which 
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enumerates seven vargas with the same therapeutic effects. 261 Repetitions, which are 
frequent in Vagbhata’s groups, are avoided by Bhisagarya, who also leaves out groups 
of drugs, such as, for example, triphala. 

Rather long strings of synonyms for each plant mentioned by Vagbhata are found 
in this work; another characteristic is the f requent distinction of more than one variety 
of plants regarded as of one single type in the Astahgahrdayasamhita. The therapeutic 
actions of the groups of drugs are listed at the end of each subsection, in conformity 
with Vagbhata. 

The second section, called sukadhanyadivarga, corresponds to Vagbhata’s annas- 
varupavijnanlya chapter. It has seven subsections, dealing with grains (sukadhanya), 
pulse, sesamum, flax, etc. (simbldhanya), prepared foods (krtanna), flesh of various 
animals (mamsa), vegetables (saka), fruits (phala), and various medicinal substances, 
such as salts, etc., along with groups of substances, such as pancagavya, etc. (ausadha). 
The fourth subsection of section two differs from the corresponding verses of Vagbhata 
by including numerous anatomical terms. 

The third section, called toyadivarga, agrees with the dravadravyavijnanlya chapter 
of Vagbhata. It consists of five subsections, concerned with types of water (toya), milk 
and various dairy produce (kslra), the sugarcane and its products (iksu), oils (taila), 
and alcoholic drinks, including fermented beverages (madya). Some of the subsections 
contain more material than found in Vagbhata. 

The fourth section, called samklrnavarga, which has no corresponding part in Va¬ 
gbhata’s work, has six subsections. The first of these is rather heterogeneous. The au¬ 
thor remarks that he will enumerate in this subsection the synonyms of substances not 
yet dealt with. 262 It consists of synonyms of various organic and inorganic substances, 
odoriferous plants, tissues, colours, etc. The second subsection, called samjna varga, 
gives sets of names for plants already described in the first section; agni and all its syn¬ 
onyms may, for example, be used to designate citraka, slta and all it synonyms desig¬ 
nate candana, etc. The third subsection, called ekarthavarga, is a list of names which 
are employed for only one plant. The fourth subsection, called dvyarthavarga, opens 
the homonymic part of the AbhidhanamanjarJ , in which the meanings of the aneka- 
rthas are, as usual, given in the locative. The fifth subsection, called tryarthavarga, is a 
list of names of medicinal substances which have three meanings each. The sixth and 
last subsection, the caturadyarthavarga, begins with series of names of medicinal sub¬ 
stances which have four, five, etc., meanings each. The last part contains verses on the 
synonyms for weights and measures, on rules prescribing the quantities of the ingredi¬ 
ents of compound drugs, and on the synonyms for particular medicinal preparations. 

The concluding verses give information on the author and his descent. The work 
ends with verses in praise of Dhanvantari, who was incarnated again as Divodasa in 
KasT. 

The AbhidhanamanjarJ is profusely quoted as Man jar! in the Kairall commentary 
on the Uttarasthana of the Astahgahrdayasamhita. Bhisagarya is praised in the anony¬ 
mous Tantrayukti . 

Noteworthy are the varieties of plants 263 regarded as of one type by Vagbhata: two 
types of apamarga (76-77): apamarga and karkatapippall; two types of aragvadha 264 
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(56-57): aragvadha and rajahva 265 = karnikara; two types of ardraka (343-344): 
ardraka and amrardraka; 266 two types of arka (294-295): arka and rajarka; two types 
of ativisa (329-330): ativisa and svetaraktavisa; five types of bala (98-102): bala, 
brhadbala, atibala, nagabala, kakabala; two types of bhallata (356-357): bhallata and 
jambukabhallata; two types of bhalluka (268-269): bhalluka = syonaka, and phalgu; 
three types of brahml (400-402): brahml, mandukaparnl, mahamandukaparnl; two 
types of canda (395-396): canda and pltapuspika; two types of cilll (807-808): cilll 
and hrasvapattra cilll; three types of dantT (40-42): dantl, dravantl, nagadantl; 267 two 
types of darbha (245-246): darbha and rajadarbha; two types of devadaru (64-65): 
devadaru and mahadaru; three types of durva (103-104): durva, 268 sitadurva 269 
and gandhadurva; two types of gundra (110-111): gundra and gundranl; two types 
of hapusa (320-321): hapusa 270 and svetaphala hapusa; 271 many types of kadall 
(282-290); three types of kampilyaka (58-60): kampilyaka, hemadugdha, kankustha; 
three types of karanja (25-27): karanja, valllkaranja, putlka; two types of kasamarda 
(314-315): kasamarda 272 and sitakasamarda; two types of katurohinl (194-195): 
katurohinl and pltarohinl; two types of khadira (215-216): khadira and gaurakhadira; 
three types of kharabusa (311-313): kharabusa = drona, 273 rajaksavaka, mahadrona; 
four types of kosatakl (22-24): kosavatT, pltapuspakosavatl, karkotakl = dhamargava, 
dharakosatakl; 274 two types of kuruta (270-271): kurutaka and kandula; 275 two 
types of kustha (62-63): kustha and kaubera; three types of kutheraka (305-307): 
white-flowered = vaikuntha, dark-flowered = parnasa, and mahakutheraka; four 
types of lasuna (822-825): lasuna, kslrapalaridu, grnjanaka, raktalasuna; two types of 
madana (1-2): madana and pindltaka; two types of mesasmgl (221-222): mesasmgl 
and setudruma; 276 two types of misi (69-70): misi and misreya; three types of mulaka 
(817-819): mulaka, canakya, caficuka; three types of nimba (5-7): nimba, nimbaraka 
= dreka, 277 krsnanimba; 278 two types of palasa (226-227): palasa and valllpalasaka; 279 
three types of patall (198-200): patall, nllapuspa patala, svetapatall; two types of 
patola (192-193): patola and kulaka; two types of pattura (815-816): pattura and 
ksetraja pattura; two types of puga (233-234): puga and mahakramuka; two types 
of rasna (66-67): rasna and madhavapuspl; four types of sankhinl (48—51); 280 two 
types of sarala (277-278): sarala and tarala; four types of sarsapa (36-39): sarsapa, 
siddharthaka, lohitasarsapaka, krsnasarsapa; two types of sirnsapa (219-220): simsapa 
and kusimsapa; 281 two types of snuhl (46-47): snuhl 282 and venl; 283 three types of 
sruvavrksa (202-204): sruvavrksa, kakataru, tamrasara; two types of syama (44-45): 
syama and mahasyama; three types of syamaka (440-442): syamaka, toyasyamaka, 
hastisyamaka; two types of tagara (96-97): tagara and bhumikadamba; the description 
of takkolaka and marlca (387-388); four types of tala (223-225): tala, 284 hintala, 285 
mahatala, 286 mrtyuphalakhya hintala; 287 two types of tejasvinl (298-299): tejovatl and 
paravatapadl; two types of tilvaka (54-55): tilvaka 288 and pratitilvaka; three types of 
tinduka (373-374): tinduka, krsnatinduka, kakenduka; two types of trapusa (11-12): 
trapusa and vanaja trapusa; three types of vamsa (812-814): vamsa, trnavamsa = 
potagala, klcaka; two types of visala (9-10): visala and mahaphala visala; two types 
of vrsclva (154-155): vrsclva and svetamula vrsclva. 

The samkTrnavarga refers to many plants which are not mentioned in the preced- 
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ing parts of the work; examples are: brahmadandl (1085), gandhataranl (1059), japa 
(1130), pltayuthika (1054), 289 ramataranl (1055), 290 saiikhayuthika (105 3), 291 taranl 
(1054), 292 vanavasantl(1052), and vasantl( 1051). 293 

Information on the author is chiefly found in the concluding verses of his work, 
where he mentions that his name is Narayana Bhisaj, also called Bhisagarya. His father 
was a physician, Visnu by name, 294 of Bharadvaja gotra, 295 who lived in Unturur, 296 
situated three yojanas to the east of Gokarna. 297 

The verses at the end of the Abhidhanamahjarl, which inform us about the descent 
of Bhisagarya, are repeated at the end of the anonymous Tantrayukti , where it is added 
that NTlamegha, the author of the Tantrayuktivicara , was a descendant of Bhisagarya. 
The Abhidhanamahjarlis thereforeearlierthan the Tantrayuktivicara. It is also anterior 
to the KairalT commentary on the Astahgahrdayasamhita , which often quotes it. The 
materia medica described in the Abhidhanamanjan points to a rather late date. Five 
types of bala, for example, would be very unusual for an early work. 298 The numerous 
varieties mentioned are, in general, in favour of assigning the work to a period after the 
composition of the Rajanighantu and Bhavaprakasa, i.e., after the sixteenth century. 

BhIsatacarya: quoted as a medical author by Raghunandana Bhattacarya in his 
Malamasatattva . 299 

Bholanatha: Ayurvedoktadravyagunabhidhana . 300 
Bilhana: Manoramavaidyaka 301 
Bodhikavi: Pary ay amahjaii . 302 

Brajanathasarman: Vaidyakasaroddhara. 303 

This work is a therapeutic treatise, divided into twenty-three chapters (paricche- 
da). 304 Chapters one to eighteen deal with the treatment of the diseases, arranged ac¬ 
cording to the order established by Madhava. Chapter nineteen is concerned with the 
sodhana and marana of eight dhatus (suvarna, raupya, tamra, sTsaka, vaiiga, karnsya, 
lauha, and abhraka), the preparation of rasasindura, and the purification of a large num¬ 
ber of medicinal substances. Chapter twenty is about rasayana and vajlkarana. Chapter 
twenty-one is devoted to substitutes for a number of drugs, substances regarded as es¬ 
sentially beneficial (svabhavato hitani), and a few mantras thought to increase the ac¬ 
tion of drugs. Chapter twenty-two deals with a long series of medicinal preparations, 305 
as well as with milk and dairy products, urine, and oils. Chapter twenty-three is about 
pancakarman and related procedures, and also about the various ways of examining a 
patient. 306 

Prescriptions of an ayurvedic type and rasayogas are found side by side in the 
Vaidyakasaroddhara. The author incorporated a few mantras. 307 The materia medica 
does not present noteworthy features. 

Sources are occasionally referred to: Bhairavatantra (276), 308 Caraka (363 and 
400), 309 Rasarnava (79), Ratnapradlpa (24), and Vagbhata (362). 310 

Snayuroga (236), somaroga 311 and mutratisara (270-272) are known to the author. 
The chapter on strlroga (16) gives prescriptions which tighten the vagina, remove a 
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foul smell, increase fertility, facilitate delivery, etc. Chapter nineteen describes the pu¬ 
rification of jayapala, the seeds of dhustura, 3,2 the seeds of vrddhadaraka, kaphinga, 313 
visatinduka and visamustika, the milky sap of snuhl, bhallataka, guggulu, hingu, dantl, 
trivrt, citraka, devavisa, 3,4 the bile of various animals, rasona, 315 sakrasana, 316 and 
leeches. 

The author does not mention his name. He is called Brajanathasarman by the copy¬ 
ist and was evidently a resident of Assam. 317 

The date of composition remains unknown. The only complete MS dates from 
1850/51. 3,8 The editors of the Vaidyakasaroddhara assume that its author is later than 
Gopalakrsna, who wrote the Rasendrasarasamgraha, and Sivadasasena. 319 

BRHASPATI: Jvaravall 320 
Cakrapanidatta: Asesatantrasamgraha. 321 

Cakrapanidatta, a namesake of the famous commentator on the Carakasamhita , 
was the author of a medical lexicon, called Sabdacandrika. 322 

The Sabdacandrika 323 enumerates only strings of synonyms, adding the Bengali 
names of medicinal plants in the margin. 324 The work consists of 734 verses, arranged 
in nine chapters (varga). The mangala is addressed to Heramba. 325 

Chapter one (vrksadivarga; 360 verses), by far the longest, deals with medicinal 
plants (4-337), types of plants, and names for their parts. Chapter two (svarnadivarga; 
twenty-eight verses) is about inorganic substances, and some of vegetable or animal 
origin, 326 chapter three (ghrtadivarga; twenty-six verses) about dairy, products of the 
sugarcane, rice and other cereals, pulse, and some more articles of food, chapter four 
(bhumyadi varga; fifty-seven verses) about kinds of earth, poisons, fishes and other 
aquatic animals, the elements, sun, moon, and various other subjects, chapter five 
(manusyavarga; fifty-six verses) about anatomical terms, chapter six (simhadivarga; 
ninety-six verses) about mammals, birds, and some other classes of animals, chapter 
seven (madyadivarga; thirty-two verses) about alcoholic and other fermented fluids, 
prepared dishes, etc., chapter eight (pancakasayadivarga; thirty-six verses) about a 
number of medical technical terms, and chapter nine (triphaladivarga; forty-three 
verses) about groups of substances. 

The Sabdacandrika was obviously modelled upon the Amarakosa. The major part 
of chapter one (4-311 and 338-360) corresponds to the vanausadhivarga of the lat¬ 
ter work; it describes the plants in the same order and repeats the same synonyms, to 
which, however, many new ones are added. Verses 325cd-337 of chapter one, on lo¬ 
tuses and water-lilies, correspond to those on the same subject of the varivarga of the 
Amarakosa. Chapters two and three agree with verses from the vaisyavarga. The sub¬ 
jects of chapter four are mostly from the varivarga, those of chapter five from the nr- 
varga, those from chapter six from the simhadivarga. The verses of chapter seven agree 
partly with the sudravarga, and those of chapter eight partly with the vaisyavarga. On 
all these subjects the Sabdacandrika adds synonyms from unknown sources to those 
found in Amarasimha’s work. The names for groups of substances, found in chapter 
nine, are absent from the Amarakosa. 
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Cakrapanidatta acknowledges his indebtedness to Amarasimha’s lexicon in one of 
the introductory verses. The concluding verse refers physicians in search of informa¬ 
tion not contained in the Sabdacandrika to lexica like the Sabdarnava 321 

The Sabdacandrika has been used as a source in the Sabdakalpadruma, Vacaspatya , 
and Vaidyakasabdasindhu. 

Medicinal plants added to those mentioned in the Amiuakosa are: akheila (1. 
321cd), arkamula (1.316ab), asvasakhota (1.18ab), 328 bhanga (1.260ab and 3. 
25cd), 329 bhavya (1.14cd), 330 bhumicampaka (1.87ab), 331 dhananda (1.16cd), 332 
dugdhapucchl (1.320cd), gandagatra (1.14ab), 333 ghrtamanda (1.315cd), grlsma- 
sundaraka (1.246cd), 334 hastisunda (1.98ab), 335 jTvala (1.16cd), 336 kaiikall (1. 
317ab), 337 kesadharinl (1.323ab), khadgakosa (1.324cd), krsnakhadira (1.65cd), 
ksudrajlra (1.314cd), kukkura (1.323cd), 338 kurumba (1.13ab), 339 lankasthayl 
(1.324ab), lavanl (1.14ab), 340 limpaka (1.12cd), 341 madhukarkatika (1.12cd), 342 
mahakantakinl (1.322cd), 343 mahardra (1.15ab), 344 parusa (1.14cd), 345 raktakhadira 
(1.65cd), ramadutl (1.312), 346 sarpaksl (l^Hcd), 347 sltall (1.314ab), srgalakantaka 
(1.247cd), 348 suklaguru (1.214ab), sumadra (1.15ab), svasuta (1.247cd), trikanta 
(1.322ab), 349 vamana (1.316cd), and vesadala (1.319cd). 

Some synonyms in Cakrapanidatta’s work are sanskritized forms of vernacular 
names, e.g., cakrakulya, 350 helancl, 351 kucika, 352 and vavala. 353 A few terms are of 
Persian origin, for example rogana 354 and vatihgana. 355 

Some series of synonyms show that Cakrapanidatta’s identifications of a number 
of medicinal plants deviate from those of other medical lexica. Some of the names of 
prasaram (1.279) prove that he had the plant Paederia foetida Linn, in mind; 356 sn- 
hastinl, often regarded as a synonym ofkuruntika, 357 is regarded as identical with hasti¬ 
sunda. 358 Confusion is created in some cases by mentioning one and the same name for 
different plants: prsnipaml is, for example, the name of a particular plant (1.140-142), 
as well as a synonym of salaparnl (1.188cd—189ab). 

The Cakrapanidatta who wrote the Sabdacandrika 359 cannot be the same as the au¬ 
thor of the Cakradatta, AyurvedadTpika, etc., since the Sabdacandrika describes bha- 
hga 360 and many other plants unknown to him. The Sabdacandrika is also acquainted 
with the difference between the fruits called bhavya andkarmarahga, 361 and with those 
called gandagatra and lavanl; the latter two are not indigenous and were introduced into 
India from South America. 

The inclusion of bloodletting among the procedures called pahcakarman (8.2cd- 
3ab) also speaks against an early date of the work. The same applies to synonyms like 
sukhana and khllanaforculll (a fireplace; 8.8). Moreover, it is more than unlikely that 
an author like the earlier Cakrapanidatta, well versed in ayurveda, would base one of 
his works on Amarasimha’s lexicon. 

The materia medica of the Sabdacandrika proves that the work has been written 
after the introduction of Annona species into India, i.e., after the advent of the Por¬ 
tuguese. 

Cakrapanimisra: Visvavallabha 362 
Camatkara: Vaidyaprakaracamatkararasayana. 363 
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Choyi Vaidyar ofPalolI: Cikitsapravefaka 3(A 

ClDGHANANANDANATHA: Satkarmasamgraba 365 The work begins with a maiigala 
addressed to Adinatha, who created the mahakalajayasastra; an introductory verse 
praises the author’s guru, Gagananandanatha. The treatise is said to deal with the 
curing of diseases by means of yogic practices, helped by medicines. At the end 
of the work a dhvajabasti is described, employed in the treatment of asmarl and 
mutrakrcchra. 

Sources mentioned are the works of Goraksa and other Mahasiddhas and Na- 
thas . 366 

The Satkaimasanigraha shows the influence of Srlnivasabhatta’s Hatharatna- 
valf . 367 

Cikkanapandita: Vaidyanigbantusara . 368 
Daks A, son of Banara: Yogasara . 369 
DaksarOpa: Pathyapathyavidhi . 370 

Damodara: BbTmavinoda 371 According toP. Cordier, this treatise, also called Bhi- 
masenavinoda , consists of two parts, a cikitsakhanda of fifty-four and an uttarakhanija 
of two chapters; karmavipaka and Tantric elements abound in its therapeutics, which 
make it resemble the VTrasimhavaloka 372 P.V. Sharma added to this description that 
it is an extensive work, later in date than the Bhavaprakfisa, since phirahgaroga and 
rasakarpura are mentioned in it . 373 

DAMODARA(MISRA): Harivandanasamgraha 374 
Damodara: Ramabana 375 
Damodara: Yogaratnasekhara 376 

Damodarabhatta Cittapavana, son of Raghunatha and JanakT: Ayurvedasam- 
graha 377 

Dan AD ASA: Aryaphatahadesabhisagdanadasavaidyakacara. This treatise, preserved 
in the Tibetan Tanjur under the title of Hhags-yul pba-ta-babi sman-pa Da-na-da-sabi 
sman-bcos-rnams , and attributed to the Indian physician Danadasa from the country 
called Phataha, is a short formulary. It contains a number of magical squares and men¬ 
tions opium . 378 

Dattasuri: Parahitasiddbanta . 379 
DaOjT: Vaidyaka(kosa). m 

Daulatakhan, son of Aliphkhan: Daulatavinodasarasamgraba . 381 
Dayarama: ArogyamaIa . 3s2 
Day ARAM a: Dayavilasa . 383 
Dayasamkara: Cikitsakalika , 384 
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Devadasa, son of Devadatta and Nagama: Cikitsamrtasagara or Kaimavipaka- 
cikitsamrtasagara, a large compilation, arranged in more than seventy chapters 
(tarahga); the diseases and their treatment are discussed from a medical, religious, and 
astrological point of view; the author has extensively drawn upon the Atreyasamhita , 
Madhavanidana , Madhukosa , and Sarhgadharasamhita . 385 

DevIcandravyasa: Pattiprakasa , 386 
DevidaTTa: Vaidyaratnaval f. 387 
Dhananjaya: Tailantatailanirmanavidhi , 388 
Dhanvantari: Vaidyabhaskarodaya . 389 

Dhanvantarikara: AyurvedasaravalT , a comprehensive medical work that appears 
to be a modern compilation. The author, a Vaidya by caste, hailed from East Bengal. 390 

DharanTdharavyasa: Dravyagunasarasarvasva , 391 
DhIrajaraja: Cikitsasara . 392 
Dhundhiraja(kavi): Anjanavyakhya(?). 393 
Gahananatha: Yogaratnakara . 394 

Ganapativyasa, son of Mahldharavyasa: Yoga(sara)samuccaya or Vaidyakasastra- 
sarasamgraha, 395 a work in seven chapters: rasavlryadhikara, dhatuvlryasodhanama- 
rana, samnipatakrmicikitsa, atisaradicikitsa, mutrakrcchradicikitsa, svasadicikitsa, and 
kusthadicikitsa. 396 

Vyasaganapati’s Yogasamuccaya is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 

Gandhe Upadhyaya: Cikitsabhidbana or Cikitsavidhana. 397 

Ganesabhisaj: 398 (1) Arthaprakasika, a commentary on the Madhavanidana; 399 (2) 
Cikitsamrta; 400 ( 3) SararatnavalT; 401 (4) Yogacintamani 402 

Ganesabhisaj, son of Hari(natha) Bhatta of Dvaraka, and grandson of Sri Krsna of 
Srlvatsagotra: 403 (1) Sabdamala; 404 (2) Sarasamgraha 405 

Ganesadasa: Dravyadarsa. 406 

Gangadhara, son of Candanarya: Bhesajakalpa. 401 This work was translated into 
Telugu by Cilkmarri Vehkatacarya, who lived in the middle of the sixteenth century. 408 

Gangadhara, or JosT Vaidya Bapu Gangadhara: Nighantuprakasa, a probably mod¬ 
ern, alphabetically arranged dispensatory. 409 

Gangadhara, son of Dasa: YogaratnavalT, in twelve chapters, on materia medica, 
the therapy of various diseases, and metallic preparations. 410 The titles of the chap¬ 
ters are: (1) rasadiguriavarnana; (2) ausadhlnarn gunavarnanam; (3) rasadhatumisragu- 
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navarnana; (4) rasarajasodhana; (5) dhatusodhana; (6) roganam cikitsavidhih; (7) atisa- 
radlnam vidhih; (8) rogarajadi; (9) kusthadividhi; (10) pramehadividhi; (11) vajlkara- 
ria; (12) kasayausadhlnam yogadi. 411 

Gangadhara: Yogasara . 412 
GANGARAMA: Rajayogaratnakaia , 413 
Gangarama: (Sad yoga )ratnavall 414 

Gangaramadasa, pupil of Bhavanldasa Kaviraja: Sarlraviniscayadhikara 415 a 
work on the management of females during pregnancy. 416 

Gangasarana Caturvedin of Bharohiya: (Brhaj)jadlprakasa, probably a modern 
work. 417 

Gangesa or Vaidyavilocana: Gangesavallabha. 4is 
Ghanasyamasuri: Gunacandrika 419 

GIrvanayuddhavikrama, son of Ranabahadura: Vajirahasyasataka 420 
Gokulanatha: Vaidyadars'a 421 

GOMMATA is regarded as the author of the Merutantra and, probably, a Vaidyasam- 
graha. 422 The Merutantra 423 is sometimes regarded as a medical work. 424 
Pujyapada is mentioned with reverence in Gommata’s Merutantra . 

The Merutantra is quoted in the commentary on the Siddhabhesajamanimala. It 
is referred to in the Dattatreyat antra and Nagarjuna’s Kaksaputa , and was one of the 
sources of Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara. 

Gopaladasa: (1) CikitsakramakalpavalU; 425 (2) Cikitsasara ; 426 (3) Gopalavino- 
da\ 421 (4) Vaidya(sara)saingraha 428 

Gopaladasa, son of Balabhadra: Vaidyaviliisa 429 
Gopananda, son of Padmanandamisra: Vatakasataka . 43( ? 

G#pInatha: Strlcikitsapaddhati. 431 
Govardhana: Vaidyakagrantha 432 
Govardhana(natha): (Nighantu)namavall 433 
GOVARDHANAVAIDYA: (1) Cikitsalesa, (2) RogapradTpa. 434 

Govinda, son of Kesava: Karsadipramana, a work on measures and weights used in 
medicine. 435 

Govinda: Lokopakaraka. 436 

Govinda: Sarasamuccaya. 437 

Govindadasa: Govindadasotsava 438 

Go vindadeva: YogoktHilavatTor Astahgahrdaya(samhita ). 439 

Govindamisra: Govindaprakasa. 440 
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Govindaraja(kaviraja), son of Divakarapandita: Camatkaracintamani . 441 
Govindarama Tripathin: Bhavaprakasa. 442 

GoviNDASENA’s Paribhasapradlpa 443 is acompilatory work on rules, definitions and 
technical terms (paribhasa), pertaining to the preparation of medicines and related is¬ 
sues. 

The treatise consists of 615 verses, arranged in four chapters (khanda). 

The subjects of chapter one (131 verses) are: introduction (1-6); weights and mea¬ 
sures according to the kalinga (10-28) and magadha (30-45) systems; rules about dou¬ 
bling the prescribed quantity if fresh drugs are used (46-52); the storage life of drugs 
(53-57); suitable and unsuitable places for the collection of fresh drugs (59-64); ritual 
prescriptions concerning their collection (65-68); parts of plants suitable to medicinal 
use (69-73); the appropriate seasons for the collection of particular plant parts (75-76); 
rules to be applied when particular details are wanting in the texts (77-87); substitutes 
for drugs which are not available (88-131). 

Chapter two (77 verses) deals with the five types of kasaya (1-4): svarasa (5-16), 
kalka (17-19), kvatha (20-24), slta (25-27), andphanta (28-30); types of pills (31-33); 
dosages and ratios of ingredients (34-57); the preparation of a yavagu, manda, peya, 
bhakta (58-67); the preparation of mainsarasa and laksarasa (68-70); the praksepa, and 
related subjects (71-77). 

Chapter three (197 verses) is concerned with snehapaka (1-51); guggulupaka (52- 
56); the processing of metals (lohapaka; 57-78); bhavana (79-81); some subjects con¬ 
nected with paka (82-86); anupana (87-107); dosages in children (108-114); suitable 
times for taking a medicine (115-137); generalities about therapeutic measures (138— 
145); groups of medicinal substances (146-165); characterizations of a number of sub¬ 
stances, such as vesavara, sukta, tusambu, etc. (166-197). 

Chapter four (210 verses) gives an account of pancakarman and some related 
topics: introductory matter (1-5); vamana (6-34); virecana (35-60); nasya (61-79); 
anuvasana (80-116); niruha (117-142); uttarabasti (143-161); dhumapana( 162-174); 
kavala and gandusa (175-186); raktamoksana (187-192); murchana (193—201); 444 
fragrant substances (gandhadravya; 202-210). 

Authorities mentioned in the text are Kasiraja (1.84) and Patanjali (3.63). 

Sources from which the author borrowed verses are: Amoghatantra (3.74-77), 445 
Anandasena (4.48 and 160-161), 446 Caraka (3.139 and 187; 4.7), Cikitsamrta (4.132- 
133), 447 granthantara (3.81; 4.31, 88, 89-92), Kesarltlkakara (2.57), 448 Patanjali (3. 
67-70), 449 Sariigadhara( 1.8,49,58,70; 2.20-21; 3.25; 4.35, 121-131, 143-159, 175- 
182), 450 Trivikrama’s LohapradTpa (3.57-64), 451 Vagbhata (4.150-151), and Visva- 
mitra (2.3). 

The Paribhasapradlpa is quoted in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya (8.1; 10.75). 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to in the comments added to the text 452 
are: Cakra (2.72), Cakradatta (2.72), Cakradatta’s Svasamgraha (2.39 and 71), 
Cakrapanidatta (2.57 and 71), Cakrapanikrtasamgraha (3.18-23), Caraka (2.39), 
Drdhabaia (4.119-120), guravah (1.72-73; 2.31-33, 39, 52-53, 57, 72, 74, 76-77), 
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Kasiraja ( 1 . 81-82 and 84 ), Mahesvara’s Cakrasesatlka ( 3 . 33 ), 453 Narayanadasa 
( 2 . 57 ), 454 Narayanantarahga ( 2 . 57 ), 455 Niscalakara ( i . 46 ; 2 . 57 ; 3 . 18 - 23 ), Patanjali’s 
Lauhasastra ( 3 . 24 ), Sarngadhara ( 2 . 57 ), Susruta ( 2 . 39 ; 3 . 99 ; 4 . 117 ), Trivikrama 
( 2 . 31 - 33 ), Vagbhata ( 4 . 117 ), and Yasodharavyakhyana ( 3 . 1 - 4). 456 Many quotations 
are from an unspecified source. 

Asubodha Vidyabhusana Bhattacarya, one of the sons of Jlvananda Vidyasagara, 
wrote a commentary on the Paribhasapradlpa, which mentions a large number of vari¬ 
ants of the text. 

Asubodha’s commentary quotes from or refers to: Adhamalla (1.10-25), Amara 
(1.7 and 112), Cakra (4.67), Cakradatta (2.71), Cakrapani (1.98), Cakrasaingraha (1. 
95; 3.178; 4.77, 80-81, 176-177), Caraka, Drdhabala (3.4), Gahgadhara (3.4, 23-24, 
27-30), Kaiyata (1.2-3), Katyayana (1.4-5), Kharanada (4.48), Lauhapradipa(3.51- 
64), Patanjali (3.67-69), Rajavallabha (2.95), Sarngadhara (1.10-25; 3.25-26; 4.181), 
Sivadasa and his Cakratlka (1.95 and 98; 2.58, 61, 71; 3.74-78 and 115-127; 4.53), 
Srlkanta (1.10-25), 457 Susruta, TaittirTyopanisad (3.23-24), and Vagbhata (3.108- 111; 
4.189). 

The author mentions his name, Govindasena, son of Krsnavallabhasena, in one of 
the introductory verses (1.2). His date cannot accurately be determined. Govindasena 
is later than Sarngadhara, Narayanadasa, and Trivikrama, quoted by him, which means 
that he lived after the end of the fourteenth century, and earlier than A.D. 1873, the year 
of the first edition of his treatise. 

Govindasunu: Samnipatamanjari . 458 
Govinda Vapata: SamnipatamanjarL 459 
Gurudattasimha: Yogaratnavall 460 
Haranandadasa Kavicandra: Cikitsasaradlpika . 46 ‘ 

Harapala: Vaidyasastra. 462 
Hararama: Cikitsasara 463 
HaribharatI: Cikitsasara. 464 

Haricaranasena was the author of the ParyayamuktavalL 465 

This work is based on Madhava’s Ratnamala 466 but the author rearranged its sub¬ 
ject matter in a number of homogeneous sections, adding much that is new and omitting 
everything not connected with medicine. 

The treatise contains 1,247 ardhaslokas, arranged in the following twenty-three 
vargas: sugandhi-, madhyagandha-, hlnagandha-, saraja-, ratna-, dhatupadhatu-, 
madhura-, amla-, uttamasaka-, tiktasaka-, puspa-, lataphala-, kanda-, mahavrksa-, 
madhyamavrksa-, hrasvavrksa-, lata-, simblsukadhanya-, trnadhanya-, bhaktadikrta- 
nna-, panlya-, avasyaka-, and bhautikadivarga. 467 This arrangement, which is rather 
new and original, finds a parallel only in Hemacandra’s Nighantusesa, by which it 
may have been influenced, and in Goplmohana’s ParyayamuktavalL 

After enumerating the items of a particular varga, the author gives synonyms of 
each of them, to which the vernacular equivalent is usually added. 468 The homony¬ 
mous section of the ParyayamuktavalT is much less developed than its synonymous 
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counterpart and covers only ardhaslokas 206-279 of the bhautikadivarga. 

Remarkable words are: kulinja (2.32), ahiphena (6.49),kakendu (7.31), and jayapa- 
la (15.15). 

No particulars are known on the author. 

Being based on Madhava’s Ratnamala, the ParyayamuktavalT is later than A.D. 
800-1000. Internal evidence establishes that it cannot be earlier than about the thir¬ 
teenth century: jayapala is mentioned for the first time in the Madhavadravyaguna, 
ahiphena and kulinjana are found in Sodhala’s Gadanigratia, 46 * and kakendu occurs 
in the Dhanvantarinighantu. 470 A lower limit cannot be determined by reason of the 
absence of quotations from the ParyayamuktavalTby later authors. 

Harihara: Vaidyavallabha . 471 
Harihara Nanda: Ayurvedasarasamgraha 472 
Hari Kavi, pupil of Vajrasena: Karpuraprakarana 473 
Haripala: Yogacintamani. 474 
Haripaladeva: Yoganibandha 475 

Harirayasarman was the author of the Haridharitagrantha. 476 

This treatise consists of about 190 verses 477 and is divided into six chapters, 
which contain recipes, mostly of an ayurvedic type; the section on fevers of chapter 
one presents a number of rasayogas. A clear order in the arrangement of the diseases 
is absent, with the exception of chapter one, which deals with fever, diarrhoea, and 
grahanl, and the last chapter, which is mainly concerned with gynaecology, venereal 
diseases, and aphrodisiacs. 

Some noteworthy disorders mentioned are: rasasesajvara (7), pittodreka (30), 
pittadaha (30), mukhaklla (facial warts; 33), and kaksadaurgandhya (foul-smelling 
armpits; 43). The work ends with a description of the purification of jayapala. 478 

Noticeable among the substances prescribed are akarkara (41), majuphala (10), and 
mastakl(lO). Sources are not referred to. 

The author calls himself Harisarman in the mahgalacarana; his name is Hariraya¬ 
sarman in the colophons. 479 

The contents of the work warrant the conclusion that it cannot be earlier than the 
thirteenth century, but it may have been compiled a number of centuries later. 480 

Harisaranasena, son of Gadadhara Mahasena Patra: Dravyagunakara or Satka- 
ntharatna 48[ 

HARISENAPANIDITA: Jagatsundarlyogamala , 482 
HEMACANDRA, pupil of Devacandra: Gadanigrahagrantba. 4S3 
Hemavijaya Gani: KasturTprakarana 484 

Herambasena SahapatnT, son of Subhasena, compiled the Gudbabodhakasam- 
gvaha , a work on the aetiology, symptomatology, and treatment of diseases. After 
a respectful salutation to Cakrapani, Mahesvara, Madhava and Nityanatha, the 
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author states that his treatise is based on the Rasaratnakara (of Nityanatha), the 
Cakra(datta) 485 and (the work of) Mahesvara, which implies that Herambasena 
cannot be earlier than Nityanatha. 486 

In DR a dev a: Namasagai'a . 487 

Isanacandra Visarada: Bbaisajyavijnana 488 

Isvara: Kalparnava 489 

Jagannathadatta: Cikitsaratna. 490 

Jagannathaprasada Sukla: Anupanakalpataru. 491 

Janardana: 492 (1) MuWaparlksa- 493 (2) Sadvaidyakaustubha. 494 

Jarara: Jvaraparajaya 495 

Jayadeva: Jvaraparajaya 496 

Jayadeva: Kvathacikitsa. 497 

Jayadevasvamin: Vaidyamrta 498 

Jayakrsnadasa, son of Verikatadasa: Cikitsaratna 499 

JayapaladIksita: Madhukosa. 500 

Jayarama: Cikitsaratnasamgraba , a compilation from works on therapy. 501 

Jayaramagiri or Jairamagiri, pupil of Caitanyagiri: Kalpadrumasarasamgraha, a 
work in a mixture of Sanskrit and Hindi. 502 

JAYARAMAMISRA or Jairamamisra: Anandarnava. 503 
JIvarAJa: Samnipatacikitsa . 504 

Jnanavajra: Guhyagnicakra. This Tibetan demonological treatise of Tantric inspira¬ 
tion, translated from the Sanskrit and forming part of the Tanjur, mentions Revatl and 
other malevolent beings. 505 

Kadamba: Vaidyakadamba. 506 
Kadambesvara: Kautukacintamani. 507 
KalIcaranadatta: Cikitsasarasamgraha. 508 
KalIprasada Vaidya: Sarasamgraha . 509 
Kalparama: Balatantra. 510 
Kamadeva: Vaidyakalpadruma, 511 

Kamalaksa Kaviraja of the Rosa family: Cikitsatattvacandrika. 512 

Kamesvara, son of Narendra (or Narahara Gaudadyumani), brother of Visvesa 
Vidyanidhi, of the Purusottama family and of Gaudadesa: Ayurvedasiddhantasaw- 
bodhinT , a work in two chapters (vrtti), the first of which treats of several matters, 
especially dietetics, and the second of diseases and their treatment. 513 

Kanakadattavaidya: Tailarnava. 514 
Kanakapurapadmapandita: Cikitsastbana. 515 
Kanha, son of Vastupala: Cikitsaratnabbusana. 516 
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KasInatha. Several works are ascribed to one or more authors of this name: 517 
(1) Balabodbodaya by KasInatha Caturvedin; 518 (2) Cikitsadbatusara by KasInatha 
Dvivedin; 519 (3) CikitsakramakalpavallT by KasInatha Caturvedin; 520 (4) Rasakalpa- 
iafa; 521 (5) Visoddhara 522 

The CikitsakramakalpavallT is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara; 523 it is 
quoted in Harisaranananda’s KiipTpakvarasanirmanavijnana. 

KasIrama: Vaidyasarvasva. 524 
KavIndracandra: Rat nav all 525 
Kavisekhara: Prasutikarana or StrTcikitsa. 526 
Kavisena: Gudaroga. 521 

KEDARANATHA Hada: Sadvaidyasadbbavaviveka. 528 
Kendradeva: Namasagara. 529 

Kesava was the author of the Hariguna, a short medical treatise in five chapters: (1) 
kayacikitsa, pancakarman, and salya (184 verses); (2) salakya (30 verses); (3) visa and 
str!roga(13 verses); (4) rasayana (7 verses); (5) vajlkarana (10 verses). The arrange¬ 
ment of the diseases disagrees with the Madhavanidana. 530 

Kesava was the son of Vatsa and Kodamba; Vatsa’s father was the physician Vidya- 
dhara, the sbn of Bhratar and the grandson of Naganatha. 

Kes A v abh ATT a: Laghunighantusara . 531 
Kondavadhani: Bahatasastra. 532 
Krsna: Cikitsatattva. 533 
Krsna: Dravyagunaratnakara. 534 
Krsnadasa: Dlpikakerala. 535 
Krsnamisra: Sukhanandavinoda . 536 
Krsnananda Kaviraja: Cikitsasanigraba. 537 
KRsnanaThakaviraja: Cikitsasaingraha. 538 
Krsnapada: Putikatailanimianavidbi. 539 
Ksemajaya: Prabodhacandroilaya. 540 

Ksemankara Misra: Cikitsasara, a work in seventy-eight chapters (adhyaya ). 541 
Ksemasamkaramisra: Cikitsasara. 542 

KSEMASARMACARYA, son of Gautama: Cikitsasarasamgraba , in about 900 verses. 543 

KULAKlRTi: AnjanadTpika . 544 

Labdhicandra: Brballalacandrika . 545 

Laksmanakavi: Kasyapatantra. 546 

LaksmIdhara: Nidana. 541 

LaksmIdharacarya: Karnarnava 548 

LaksmInarayana: Gudavadanavivaraparlksapancaka . 549 

LaksmInarayana: Visopacara. 550 

LaksmInatha: Langhanapatbyanirnaya . 551 

MADHava: Prayogacintamaiii. 552 

Madhava: Tantrasara , a collection of aphorisms on the causes of maladies. 553 
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BHISAJ Madhava was the author of the Kutamudgara. 554 This work 555 is a very short 
treatise in twenty-one verses, which are, due to their compactness, difficult to interpret. 
It is accompanied by an auto-commentary. 556 

The work deals with the six tastes and their relationships with the dosas (1-4), the 
dosas in connection with the parts of day and night (5) and the stages of the digestive 
process (6), the bodily seats of the dosas (7), and their association with the two halves 
of the year (8). After rules about the drinking of water in general and that from rivers in 
particular (9), the characteristics of incurable diseases are enumerated (10), followed 
by those of the sixty-two types of samnipata (11-14) and the five mahabhutas (15); 
the next subjects consist of the treatment of vranas (16), and the properties of harltakl, 
along with rules about its use (17-18). The tract ends with two verses on its qualities 
and one about its author. 

Most of the verses of the Kutamudgara seem to be original, though verse sixteen 
is a quotation from the Susrutasamhita . 557 

The work is quoted in the Ayurvedasamgraha of Devendranatha and Upendranatha 
Senagupta. 

No particulars are known on the author. 

The work was written before the middle of the eighteenth century, because one of 
the MSS dates from A.D. 1747/48. 558 

Madhava Kaviraja of Naritagrama: Mugdhabodha, 559 a compilation from earlier 
works on the treatment of various disorders. It ends with a list of twenty-two authori¬ 
ties, among which the following may be mentioned: Bhaskara, Candranatha, Caraka, 
Gahananatha, Mahasena, Mahesvara, Nidana , Patahjala, RatnavalT , SarakaumudT , Su- 
sruta, Tantra , Tantranatha, Vabhata, Vaidyasagara, and Vrddhavagbhata. 560 

The Mugdhabodha is probably later than Vaidyaraja’s Sukhabodha , 561 because it 
partly agrees with the latter. 562 

Madhava Pandita: GadasamjTvaru. 563 The introductory stanzas of one of the 
MSS 564 enumerate the following subjects: (1) roganidana, (2) ..., 565 (3) ausadhakalpa, 
(4) mulikakalpa, (5) raktamoksana, (6) agniraksakarman, (7) sastrakarman, and (8) 
mantra. Topics dealt with in another MS 566 are: sarvaroganidana, nadlnidana, 
dosatraya, asltivatanidana, paittyaroganidana, slesmaroganidana, jvaranidana, 
ksayaroganidana, grahinlnidana, mehanidana, and visucyajirnanidana. 

The GadasamjlvanT is quoted in a work called Nadlvijhana. 561 

The author, of Srlvatsagotra and Apastambasutra, 568 was a son of the poet and 
physician Tulluru Sarabharaju. He completed his father’s medical treatise, the Sara- 
bharajlyamu. Madhava Pandita, who was called vaidyavidyatrinetra, may have lived 
in the seventeenth century. 569 

Madhavacarya: Cikitsaratnasamgraha or Cikitsakalpapadapa. 570 
Madhavacarya Saladu: Cikitsasarasamgraha, also called Tribhuvanatilaka. 571 
MADHU: Dravyagunaratnamalika. 572 
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Magacandradeva: Magarajapaddhati , a work covering all the fields of medicine, 
including charms. 

In a long introduction the author gives a detailed genealogy. He is a ksatriya of 
Kausalyagotra 573 and a descendant of Rama. His forefathers are Sahagala, Sahana, 
Dharma, Mangata, Abhata, Sambhava, Manora, Kajjala, Vaccharaja, Maharaja, Ga- 
gu, and Nathudeva. The three sons of Nathudeva were Tripuradasa, Rupacandra, and 
Magadeva (= Magacandradeva). Tripuradasa had two sons, Kunda and Nicanda. Ru- 
pacandra’s three sons were Kalidasa, Haridasa, and Jevidasa. Magadeva’s two sons 
were called Durgadasa and Bhojaraja. 

Sources mentioned in the introduction are Caraka, Harlta, Susruta, Tlsata, Vagbha- 
ta, and Vaiiga(sena). 574 

The family to which Magacandra belonged ruled at Sadharariapura, a city identi¬ 
fied as Saharanpur in Uttar Pradesh by D.C. Sircar. This author claims that Sahagala or 
Sahigila is no other than the Panjabi family name Saigal. He connects this name with 
Hindi saikalgar (a polisher of metal arms and tools), which is the name of a minor caste 
found in the Saharanpur region. 575 

The town of Saharanpur was founded about A.D. 1340, in the reign of Muhammad 
binTughluq(A.D. 1325-1351). Magacandra does notappearto have flourished earlier 
than the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 576 

Mahadeva: Maharasayanavidhi , taken from the KakacandesvarTmata or some other 
Tantra. 577 

MAHADEVABHISAJ: Vaidyavinodasara. 578 

Mahadevapandita, client of Rajasimha: Rajasimhasudhasindhu. 579 
Mahendra: DravyavalTnighantu. 580 
Mai-iENDRA: Vaidyakasaipgraha . 581 

Mahendra Jaina, sonof Krsna Vaidya: DravyavalTsamuccaya. 582 
Mahesa Bhatta: Cikitsasara . 583 

Mahesacandra: (1) Vaidyakasaipgraha-, 584 (2) Vaidyakasarvasva. 585 

Maho: Caksuspratyarpaiiadrstikriya or Acarasmaiakanyasa, 586 attributed to the In¬ 
dian physician Maho 587 or Manaha. 588 The Tibetan titles of this short work on the treat¬ 
ment of eye diseases, translated in the Potala by Lhun-grub, 589 are Mig-hbyed mthoh- 
ba don-Idan 590 and Lag-Ien zin-bris-su bkod. 59[ 

Malladeva: Kalajhana. 592 

Mallaripandita, son of Kesavacarya: Vaidyakalpataru. 593 This is a rasasastra work 
in twenty-one chapters; the Rasarnava is quoted in it. 594 The same author may have 
written the Asvayurvedasarasindhu . 595 

Mallisena: Balagrahacikitsa 596 

ManajI, pupil of Sumatimeru: Ayurvedasarasanigraha . 597 
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MANGALAGIRI SURI, of Gelavangala family and Atreya gotra, son of Jagannatha, was 
the author of a work called Sutrasthana. 598 

Its nine chapters have the following headings: (1) ayurvedasutrasthana, (2) 
rasasutrabhidhana, (3) samkhyasamkhyeyasiitra, (4) arogyasutra, (5) tridosasutra, (6) 
dhamamsutra, (7) visaprativisasutra, (8) yantrasutra, and (9) asuracikitsasutra. 

Mangalagiri also wrote a commentary on Bharadvaja’s Bhesajakalpa. A Rasasutra¬ 
bhidhana 599 is sometimes regarded as a commentary on (a portion of) the first chapter 
of Bharadvaja’s RasapradTpika. 

Mangalagiri is described as an erudite scholar, well versed in medicine, rasasastra, 
mantrasastra, etc. 600 

Mangaraja: Khagendramanidarpaiia 601 This treatise, arranged in sixteen chapters, 
written in Kannada, deals with the treatment of various diseases, but is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with snake-bites and poisons in general. Four types of medicinal preparation 
are prominently present in the work: nasya (an errhine), pana (a fluid for internal use), 
lepa (a paste for external application), and anjana(acollyrium). Mantras are repeatedly 
mentioned. 

Authorities referred to are Jina and Pujyapada. 

The author, also called Mahga(na) and Mahkhana, lived in the Hoysala country and 
wrote his treatise during the reign of Harihara I of Vijayanagar 602 (about A.D. 1336 to 
1356), 603 or somewhat later. 604 His mastery in Kannada and Sanskrit earned him the 
titles of ubhayakavlsa, kavipadmabhaskara, and sahityavaidyavidyambudhi. 

Man I: Yogahjana. 605 

Manikya, son of Padmanabha: (Samnipata)padacandrika, a commentary on the 
anonymous Sainnipatacandrika , a monograph on fevers . 606 

ManIsin, son of Haradatta: Dvisatl 601 
ManIVENA: Balagrahacikitsa . 608 

Manu, son of Laksmana: Vaidyasarvasva , a collection of 117 prescriptions. 609 
Margasahaya: Bhaisajyasaranighant u. 6l# 

Mathanasimha Vaidya or Vaidyamathanasimha: Trayodasasamnipatanam 
cikitsa , a work in fifty-four verses, dealing with the diagnosis and treatment of 
thirteen samnipata fevers. The names of twelve of these fevers are: sandhiga, antaka, 
rugdahaka, cittabhrama, sltaiiga, tandrika, kanthakubja, haridraka, bhagnanetra, 6 " 
raktasthlvinjihvaka, and abhinyasa. Two additional chapters on samnipata fevers and 
their treatment occur at the end of the tract: gutikadhikara and sainnipatakalika. 612 

This text is related to the Sainnipatakalika attributed toDhanvantari and that which 
forms part of the AsvinTkumarasainhita 613 

MATHURANATHA Sukla: VaidyamrtalaharL 614 
Mayana: Bhesajakalpa. 615 
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Mudgala: Dravyaratnakara . 616 

Mudumbai Raghavacarya, of Srlvatsagotra: Cikitsasarasamgraha. 611 
Nagadeva: Paryayamanjarl . 6I8 

NaMahsivaya Pandita, pupil of Purnananda: Vaidyapurvakhania , 619 

Nandikesvara: Netraprakasika, a work on eye diseases, in the form of a dialogue 
between Pujyapada as the teacher and Hayagnva as the pupil. 620 The colophon gives 
the impression that it formed part of a larger work, called Ayurveda , composed as a 
conversation between Uma and Mahesvara. 621 

Nanjaraja Bhupala: Vaidyasarasamgraha. 622 This work may be the same as the 
Vaidyasarasamgraha of Narasirnhasastrin. 623 

Narad a: Sphotikavaidya, a treatise in three chapters, in the form of a dialogue be¬ 
tween Astlka and Gautama, on the treatment of sphotikas. 624 

Narasimha: Gunasarasamuccaya. 625 
NARavata (?): Kahkayanavatika. 626 
Narayana: Jyotsnika. 627 

Narayana: Narayanavalokana, a medical work on karmavipaka. 628 

Narayana: Narayanavatipatha. 629 

Narayana: Ratnamaladhyaya, a medical vocabulary. 630 

The Tantrasarasarngraha 631 by Narayana 632 is a Tantric text, also called Naraya- 
ruya Sarvamantrarthakosa, 633 that deals with medicine in some of its chapters. 634 
In Kerala it is known as Visanarayanlya 635 in order to distinguish it from Naraya- 
nabhattatripada’s Narayanlya, which is a well-known Bhagavata work, very popular 
in that country. 636 

The treatise contains 2,069 verses, airanged in thirty-two chapters (patala). 637 It is 
called a satkarmikatatantra, 638 which explains that six Tantric subjects are covered: 639 
visa, i.e., toxicology (chapters one to ten), grahas and unmada (chapters eleven 
to fourteen), amayadhvamsa and ausadha, i.e., the treatment of various diseases 
(chapters fifteen and sixteen), the types of magic called ksudra 640 (chapters seventeen 
and eighteen), 641 the conjuring art called narman or vinoda, i.e., illusionism (chapter 
nineteen), and, finally, kamika, i.e., devotion to Tantric deities and its results (chapters 
twenty to thirty-two). 642 

The first ten chapters are mainly on animal poisons: (1) introductory matter, (2) the 
origin of snakes and their typology, (3-5) the treatment of snake-bites with mantras, 
etc., (6) the medical treatment of the bites of darvlkara snakes, (7) the bites of gonasa 
snakes 643 and their treatment, (8) the bites of rajila snakes and their treatment, (9) rat- 
bites and their treatment, (10) the bites of spiders, scorpions, rabid dogs, etc., together 
with their treatment, remedial measures against poisons of animal and vegetable origin, 
and drugs which neutralize other drugs (pratyausadha). 644 

Chapters eleven to sixteen deal with: (11) balagrahas (three series are mentioned, 
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attacking the child on the first to tenth day, first to twelfth month, and second to sev¬ 
enteenth year of life), 645 (12) unmada, i.e., insanity, caused by bodily disorders or by 
grahas, (13) measures against disorders caused by grahas, (14) the treatment of unma¬ 
da, (15-16) the treatment of various diseases. 

Chapters seventeen to twenty-seven are not relevant to medicine. Chapter twenty- 
eight (vasyapatala) contains various measures which affect the sexual functions of men 
and women; chapter twenty-nine (strlpatala) contains matter pertaining to obstetrics 
and gynaecology; chapter thirty (gavadipatala) is about diseases in various domestic 
animals and other subjects; chapter thirty-one (yuddhadipatala) is concerned with ari¬ 
stas and warfare. The concluding chapter (hariharapGjadipatala) is devoid of medical 
interest. 

The author refers to only one of his sources, namely the Sikhayoga. 646 

The Tantrasarasanigraha is quoted by Anantakumara 647 and Isanasivagurudeva 
under the title Narayanlya 648 The Bhesajjamanjusasannaya cites it as Tantrasarasani¬ 
graha and Narayanlya 

Eighteen mahagrahas are described, together with the symptoms they bring about 
in their victims: amrta or sura, asura, naga, yaksa, gandharva, raksasa, medhra, ka- 
smala, 649 nistejas, 650 bhasmaka, pitar, kusa, vinayaka, pralapa, pisaca, antyaja, yonija, 
and bhuta; to these are added nine grahas: apasmara, dvija, brahmaraksasa, avanibhuj 
or nrpa, vis, vrsala, nlca, candala, and vyantara. The grahas are also divided into the 
categories balikama, ratikama and hantukama. 651 

A disease of the ears, calledjhinika, is once mentioned (15.58), and also a type of 
arsas localized on the scalp (kapalarsas, 16.22). Thediseasecalled marl (15.51) is prob¬ 
ably the same as masurika (15.52). The commentator explains sllpada as padavalmlka 
(ad 16.46). 

Interesting names of medicinal plants are: ajjhata (8.41; 15.41), 652 alpamarisa 
(6.54), asvinlvrksa (17.73), avitana (8.40; 10.24), 653 bahuvalll (6.15; 7.68), 654 dorvall! 
(7.60 and 64; 8.41), 655 dosa (7.42 and 66; 9.72; 10.5 and 41), 656 gayakl (7.66), 657 
ijhata (31.68),jar!(31.66), kapotl (7.56), karaskara (10.45), 658 laksml (9.62; 29.23), 659 
mohinl (10.12; 20.32), 660 murdhapuspl (7.66), 661 nandyavarta (7.60; 21.9; 31.71), 662 
papphana (29.39), phanltaka (30.4), phira (9.51 and 52), rajamohinl (31.64), sada- 
bhadra (19.40), sagarairanda (9.60), 663 samlrasakha (6.59), 664 sammohinl (31.73), 
saundT (8.38), 665 siteha (10.15), sophaghnl (6.54 and 58), 666 sphotika (7.59), sull 
(8.32), syena (17.75), 667 tataka (9.51), 668 tapiccha (9.36; 16.6), 669 trisull (31.63), 
tundl (8.40; 9.43, 55 and 58; 16.22), 670 uttama karnika (9.48), 671 uttanaparnl (31.68), 
vanakustha (7.61), vanamba (7.61), vega (6.13), 672 vijayaraga (6.17), visataru (17.70 
and 74), 673 vyaghata (9.33; 16.19), vyaghataka (8.41), 674 yamavatT (7.67), 675 and 
yaminl (7.59 and 61; 10.39). 676 

Narayana informs us 677 that he was a son of Narayana and Uma, and a brother of 
GaurT; his maternal uncle was called Paramesvara. His family lived in Sivapura on the 
banks of the river Nila. He is reported to have acquired his knowledge of mantrasastra 
through efforts to get rid of a disease which was either kustha or paksavadha. In Kerala 
he is regarded as the author of the Laksananuta 678 and other works on agadatantra. 

The Narayana who wrote the Bhagavata work called Narayanlya should be distin- 
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guished from the author of the Tantrasarasamgraha. The former, a devotee of Krsna, 
who lived in the village Navagrama on the banks of the Nila in the period 1550-1650, 
was called Narayanabhattatripada. 679 

The Tantrasarasamgraha may be earlier than the fsanasivagurudevapaddhati 
(twelfth century), 680 which borrows from and refers to it as NarayanTya, 68 ' The work 
precedes the Bhesajjamarijusasannaya (completed in A.D. 1734), and Anantakumara’s 
Yogaratnasamuccaya , which quote it. 

Some scholars regard it as belonging to the sixteenth century. 682 

The commentary on the Tantrasarasanigraha was written by an unknown author, 
but it is sometimes, on insufficient grounds, ascribed to Narayana himself. 683 It was 
evidently composed in Southern India, since it gives the Tamil and Malayalam equiv¬ 
alents of many terms, especially of the names of plants and animals. In this respect it 
abounds in repetitions. Apart from that, it contains much interesting Tantric material. 
Quotations are nowhere referred to their sources. 

Narayanapandita: Vaidyaratnakara 684 

Narayanaraja: Narayanavilasa. 685 This work is one of the sources of the Rasayo- 
gasagara . 686 

Nathapandita: Astahgakanda.® 1 
Nemicandra: Dravyasanigraha. 688 

Nilakantha was the author of the Basavarajlya 689 or Vrsarajlya , 690 an extensive 
medical treatise, divided into twenty-five chapters (prakarana). 

Chapter one: generalities, the examination of the pulse, fevers, krimiroga, jvara- 
tisara, atisara; chapter two: sainnipata fevers; chapter three: the dosas, the examina¬ 
tion of the urine; chapter four: ksaya and rajayaksman; chapter five: panduroga, hall- 
maka, sopha, kamala; chapter six: vatavyadhi; chapter seven: twenty-four pitta dis¬ 
eases and chardi; chapter eight: kasa, svasa, hikka; chapter nine: meha, mehavrana, 
mutrabcchra, mutraghata, asmarl. 

Chapter ten: grahanl, atisara; chapter eleven: udara, anaha and udavarta, vidradhi; 
chapter twelve: trsna, daha, hrdroga, visucT, alasaka, vilambika, agnimandya, ajlma; 
chapter thirteen: kustha, visarpa, visphotaka; chapter fourteen: arsas, upadamsa, su- 
kadosa, andavrddhi; chapter fifteen: vandhyatva, artavadosa, garbhapata, garbhasula, 
gudabhramsa, garbhinlroga, etc.; chapter sixteen: asrgdara, kusumaroga, asthisrava, 
yonivyapad, yonikanda, garbhapata, mudhagarbha, sutikaroga, stanaroga, somaroga, 
etc.; chapter seventeen: netraroga; chapter eighteen: medoroga, karsya, madatyaya, 
nasaroga, siroroga; chapter nineteen: gulma, tunl, pratitunT, asthTla, pratyasthila, sula; 
chapter twenty: unmada, apasmara. 

Chapter twenty-one: bhagandara, vrana, agantukavrana, nadlvrana, agnidagdha- 
vrana, lutavrana, markatlroga, arbuda, galaganda, gandamala, karnaroga, mukharoga, 
tundivrana, kupavrana, snayukavrana, stanavrana, granthi, galaklla, asyasphota, 
kilaka, kalasphota, sllpada; chapter twenty-two: ksudraroga, svarabhanga, vadana- 
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durgandha, kandubhedana, chayaroga, arocaka; chapter twenty-three: visa; chapter 
twenty-four: karmavipaka; chapter twenty-five: alchemy. 

The treatise ends with a list of diseases. 

The BasavarajTya describes the aetiology, symptomatology and therapy of the dis¬ 
eases mentioned. The arrangement of the diseases is not in conformity with the Ma¬ 
dhavanidana, nor with Vagbhata’s order. The prescriptions are of both ayurvedic and 
iatrochemical types. 691 

Some parts of the treatise are not in Sanskrit, but in Telugu. 

Sources referred to or quoted are: Agnimata (1, 27, 692 90, 387), Agnivesa 
(27), Asvina (159), AsvinTkalpa (58, 78, 83, 88, 90, 122, 126, 243, 250, 282, etc.), 
Asvinlnighantu (22, 146), 693 AsvinTya (1, 11), Ayurveda (1, 8, 10, 11, 13, 15, 19, 
21, 22, 24, etc.) Bhairavakalpa (1, 60, 89, 198, 205), 694 Bhesajakalpa (1, 13, 20, 
32, 73, 227, 257, 270, 295, 362), Brahmagaruda (1, 362, 364), 695 Candrabhasya 
(268), 696 Candrakalpa (l), 697 Caraka (1, 2, 18, 22, 30, 73, 74, 108, 118, 119, etc.),’ 698 
Cikitsasarasamgraha (1, 90, 172), Cikitsasarasiddhasaipgraha ( 13, 129, 159, 177,179, 
189, 192, 195^ 207, 226,etc.), 699 Cintamani( 1, 10, 27, 49, 50,51,52, 53,54,76, etc.), 
Devisastra (1, 77, 385, 400), 700 HarTta (27), Haritatreyakasanihita (11), 701 Hemadri 
(370), Jatukakarnaka (1), Jatukarna (190), Jatukarnanighantu (85), 702 jyotihsastra 
(366, 369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375), jyotisa\l, 58),’ Karmakanda (371), 703 
Karmavipaka (1, 72), Karmavipakasanigraha (368), Kaslkhanda (1, 307), KaumudI 
(109), Lohatantra (84), Madhavakaipa (1, 59, 60, 70, 100, 123, 163, 171, 194, 201, 
etc.), 704 Madhavanidana (very often), 705 Madhavlya (1, 194 706 ), NandinathTya (1, 
165), 707 Nighantu (387, 393, 396, 398, 4tl, 402, 403, 412, 415), NityanathTya (1, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 34, 35, 49, etc.), Parasarya (368), Parijata (109), PQjyapadlya (1, 
8, 21, 33, 41, 42, 60, 78, 81, 111, etc.), Rasaratnakara (27, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 81, 
130, 143, 148, etc.), Rasarnava (2), Revanakalpaka (1), Revanasiddhabhasya (64), 708 
Sarlra (70, 130, 132, 182, 185, 216, 222,236, 237, 269, etc.), SarTranighantu (82, 709 
115 710 ), 711 Sarlrasutra(sthana)(\ , 115), Siddharasaipava (1, 8, 11, 18, 26, 28, 29, 31, 
32, 38, etc.), 712 Siddhasamgraha (73, 88, 131, 181, 196,243), 7,3 Siddhasarasamgraha 
(178), 714 Siddhavidyabhu ( 1,2, 8, 12, 16, 21, 33,57, 58, 69, etc.), 7 ' 5 Sindtiradaipana 
(1, 97), 7,6 Sindiiramanidarpana (31, lit, 127, 129, 133, 164, 180, 195, 222, 244, 
etc.), 717 Surasiitra (270), 718 Sutrasthana (83, 230), and Vagbhata or Vahata (1,8, 10, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, etc.). 719 

To this list have to be added: Cintamaninighantu , 720 Pujyapadanighantu, and Su- 
trarajaratnakara, 721 as well as Raksakarmasutra 722 Rasahrdayatantra, Rasendrasam- 
bita, and Susruta 723 

The BasavarajTya is referred to in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Siddhaprayogalatika\ 724 it 
is quoted in the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijnana, Bbesajasanihita , Harisaranananda’s Ku- 
pipakvarasanirmanavijnana , and Satyadeva Vasistha’s commentary on Ravana’s Na¬ 
dipanksa. Basavaraja’s BasavarajTya is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagaia. 

Caraka is said to belong to the Krtayuga, the Rasarnava to the Treta-, the Siddhavidya¬ 
bhu to the Dvapara-, and the Basavaka to the Kaliyuga. The order of the diseases dis¬ 
agrees with the Madhavanidana , except in the chapter on karmavipaka (ch. 24). Dis- 
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eases described by Madhava, but omitted by Basava in the main body of his work, are 
vatarakta, bhagna, masurika, and balaroga. The chapter on fevers (ch. 1), however, in¬ 
cludes a masurljvara; vatarakta is mentioned in the list of disorders at the end of the 
Basavarajiya. Completely absent are vardhma, phirangaroga, and sltala, but snayuka 
and somaroga were known to Basava. The names of fever in various living beings and 
inanimate substances are enumerated (7). Unusual types of fever described are masti- 
rijvara (11-12), saktijvara (11), kalajvara (22), visucikajvara (24), kamalajvara (25), 
and sutikajvara (26). Ten stages (avastha) of fever are mentioned (26). 

Two series of thirteen samnipata fevers are described. The first series consists of 
sandhika, tandrika, pralapa, cittavibhrama, jihvaka, karnika, 725 rugdaha, antaka, bhu- 
gnanetra, kanthakubja, raktasthlvi n, sltagatra, and abhinyasa (50-54). 726 Each member 
of this first series is characterized four times, according to the descriptions of the Ma~ 
dhavanidana , 727 Ayurveda, Nityanathlya, and Cintamani. The characterizations said to 
be from a treatise called Ayurvedaare also found in the Parahitasanihita and Yogaratna- 
kara\ the remaining ones are unknown from other texts. 

The second series consists of vispharaka, asukarin, 728 kampana, babhru, slghraka- 
rin, bhalla, kutapalaka, sammohaka, palaka, yamya, krakaca, karkataka, and vaidarika 
(54-57). The descriptions of these fevers are identical with those by Vangasena and 
Bhavamisra. 

Chapter two describes four abnormal colours of the tongue (59-60). Chapter six 
states at its beginning (92) that eighty disorders by vata will be enumerated, but the 
list following this statement has only a number of seventy-one. This highly unusual 
list, which completely disagrees with the eighty vatavikaras of the Carakasamhita 
and the vata disorders of many medical treatises, mentions urdhva vata, 729 sirovata, 
paksaghata, parsvavata, ardhangavata, 730 kampavata, 731 urustambha, 732 kikkasa, 733 
raktavata, 734 amlavata, kaphavata, sadhyavata, dhanurvata, 735 timiravata, kanthavata, 
kakavata, sltavata, nayanavata, udaravata, nasavata, mukhavata, avayavangavata, 
jihvangavata, 736 naravata, karnavata, amavata, 737 tvagvata, 738 anuvata, angavata, 
bhramanavata, malabaddha, gulmavata, mutrabaddha, bahukampa, skandhavata, 
mandavata, januvata, janghavata, padavata, kandharavata, ahgulTvata, anulomavata, 
vilomavata, suptavata, 739 kosthavata, bastivata, suskavata, sthanavata, kuksivata, 
asthivata, 740 majjavata, 741 ekangavata, ksTnavata, 742 vasavata, 743 madhuvata, ksu- 
dhavata, srnkhalavata, sphotavataka, snayuvata, 744 prasutivata, ajTrnavata, atapavata, 
agnivata, svarahlna, khanjaka, kalavata, dandavata, 745 ksatavata, panguvata, 746 
dadhivata, and unmadavata. 

The vata diseases characterized in chapter six are for the greater part, but in a 
different order, those enumerated in this list, 747 but some of the latter are absent: 
naravata, angavata, sthanavata, 748 and ksudhavata. Vata diseases described in chapter 
six, although absent from the list, are: dhumavata (93), vidhumavata (94), ksutavata 
(96), grdhraslvata (97), 749 parnsuvata (98), suklavata (98), bhogavata (99), icativata 
(99), 7 50 s i r avata (101), 751 adhyavata (106), 752 sandhivata (106), 753 styanavata (108), 
gulphavata (108), ardita (111), 754 badhiravata (113), and orugavata (114). 755 At the 
end of chapter six, Basava gives a list and descriptions of vata diseases according to 
another treatise. This second list includes a considerable part of the usually recognized 
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vata disorders. 756 

A list of twenty-four pitta diseases, completely different from the forty pitta 
disorders of the Carakasanihita , is found at the beginning of chapter seven. The list 
consists of avarna, vivarna, suryavarna, kamala, amla, rakta, sveda, unmatta, paundra, 
sarpika, karapada, slta, murcha, madhuka, kusumaka, krodha, bhramsa, siras, ksudh, 
trsna, durbhava, carman, durgandha, and madana. The descriptions of the pitta dis¬ 
eases are largely in the same order: avarnapaittya, vivarnapaittya, suryavarna, kamala, 
amlapitta, svedapitta, unmadapaittya, pundarika, karapada, sTtapitta, murchapitta, 
madhupitta, kusumapitta (and nasikakusuma = nosebleed), krodhapitta, bhrain- 
sapitta, sirahpitta, ksudhapitta, trsnapitta, durbhavapitta, carmapitta, madanapitta, 
visarpapitta, 757 and raktapitta (as well as asrgdara). The remaining part of the chapter 
is devoted to renewed descriptions of amlapitta and murcha. 

Chapter eight, on cough (kasa), describes at first five types of kasa, in agreement 
with the Madhavanidana , followed by another list consisting of twenty varieties, 
which are subsequently characterized: purvakasa, ksayakasa, raktakasa, cippikakasa, 
vatakasa, pittakasa, ksatakasa, suktikakasa, amakasa, pandukasa, krsnakasa, slesmaka- 
sa, dadhikasa, slesmajihvakakasa, kanthajihvakakasa, upajihvakakasa, jihvakakasa, 
urdhvakasa, slesmabhanga or bhangalislesmaka, and kusthakasa or slesmakustha. 

Chapter twelve enumerates the symptoms of three dosaja types of visucl and five 
complications of this disease (201). Chapter thirteen mentions kusthajvara, sosa and 
netrabhisyanda as contagious diseases (aupasargikaroga; 211). Chapter fifteen refers 
to parasitic organisms in the uterus (241). Chapter sixteen describes the disease called 
asthisrava (248). Chapter seventeen refers to a number of ninety-four eye diseases 
(259). 758 Chapter twenty-one describes burns (agnidagdhavrana; 321), lutavrana 
(322), and several varieties of a disease called markatlroga (323-325); 759 the number 
of mukharogas is said to be sixty-four (334); 760 some unusual mukharogas described 
are galagranthi (347), galaklla (347), and asyasphota (347-348); two other rarely 
mentioned disorders are kllaka (348) and kalasphota (348). Chapter twenty-one deals, 
among other things, with diseases called kandubhedana (361) and chayaroga (361). 761 

The author’s name isNllakanthakotturu Basavaraja, sonofNamahsivaya, who was 
a disciple of Ramadesika of the Nidimamidi family. 762 He calls himself the moon of the 
Nllakantha family 763 and belonged to the Vlrasaiva sect. 764 The name of his guru may 
have been Jangamesa. 765 The Basavarajlya is especially popular among the vaidyas of 
Andhra Prades. 766 

It is difficult to establish an exact date of the Basavarajlya. The developed state of 
nadlparlksa and rasasastra, and the quotation from Hemadri, indicate that it cannot be 
earlier than the fourteenth century. The prescription of rasakarpura, 767 although not yet 
against phirahgaroga, points to the sixteenth centui-y as the period of its composition. 
This is confirmed by the presence of China root 768 in the prescriptions against venereal 
diseases. 769 

NIlakantha: Nilakanthasanigraha , a work on pathology and therapy, containing nu¬ 
merous prescriptions with special names. This treatise is sometimes characterized as a 
physician’s vademecum. Caraka is quoted with preference, and Madhava is followed 
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in the arrangement of the diseases. General subjects and religious therapy are also dealt 
with. 

Nllakantha was a son of Narahari and Savitrl and belonged to the Vaidya caste. His 
uncle was Srldhara of Dhanvantarigotra; one of his more remote ancestors was Tripura- 
ridhana, a mahopadhyaya. 770 

NIlakanthamisra: Paryayarnava, a medical lexicon in five chapters (taraiiga). 771 

NlTYANATHA, SrlnathaorNagabhatta was the author of the Kamaratna , 772 a popular 
Tantric treatise 773 on satkarman and other types of magic. 

The work 774 consists of about 1,400 verses, 775 arranged in sixteen chapters. 776 
Some of the subjects are: vaslkarana (subjugation; 1.38-107), 777 akarsana (attraction; 

2.1— 16), 778 jaya (victory over adversaries; 3.1-19), stambhana (immobilization; 

4.1- 82), 779 mohana (delusion; 5.1-17), ranjana (pleasing; 5.18-94), vajlkarana 
(aphrodisiacs; 6.1-91), 780 uccatana (eradication; 10.1-15), vidvesana (sowing dissen¬ 
sion; 10.16-22), 781 marana (killing; 10.42-59), kautuka (awesome feats; 11.1-36), 782 
kamyasiddhi (procuring desired ends; 12.1—113), yaksinlsadhana (propitiation of 
yaksinls; 15.1-51). 783 

Subjects more or less related to medicine are: delaying or preventing ejacu¬ 
lation (sukrastambhana; 4.44-82), 784 the prevention of a foul smell and sweating 
(5.19-31), the treatment of disorders of the skin, especially those affecting the face 
(pitaka, mil, vyariga, tilakala, syamika; 5.42-56), 785 recipes against lice and nits 
(5.98-105) 786 and against premature baldness (indralupta; 5.106-117), aphrodisiacs 
(vajlkarana; 6.1-91), tightening the vagina (gadhlkarana; 7.1-10), 787 increasing 
the size of the male organ 788 and promoting erection (kamadhvajasthullkarana; 
7.33-54), increasing the size and firmness of the female breasts (stanavardhana; 
7.55-71), 789 removal of the pubic hair in women (lomasatana; 7.74-86), 790 bringing 
about impotence (sandhlkarana; 8.1-9), 791 curing impotence caused by ill-disposed 
women (dustastrlkrtadhvajapatotthapana; 8.10-13), making the female organs inac¬ 
cessible to another male (yonibandhana; 8.14-24), 792 bringing about menstruation 
(puspakarana; 8.26-31), 793 bringing about miscarriage (garbhapatana; 8.33-40), 794 
stopping menorrhagia and metrorrhagia (pradara; 8.41-58), the treatment of sterility 
in women (janmavandhyacikitsa; 8.60-93), 795 the treatment of sterility subsequent 
to the birth of the first child (kakavandhyacikitsa; 8.94-98), 796 the treatment of 
women whose children die at an early age (mrtavatsacikitsa; 8.99-112), 797 measures 
protecting the unborn child (garbharaksa; 8.120-140), 798 the treatment of disorders 
in pregnant women (samanyacikitsa; 8.141-158), 799 measures securing an easy 
delivery (sukhaprasava; 8.160—164), 800 measures against balagrahas (8.165-180), 801 
the therapy of the children’s disease called ahitundika (8.181-183), 802 bringing about 
sleep (nidrakarana; 9.20-24) or sleeplessness (nidranasana; 9.25-28), 803 causing 
diseases to appear (vyadhikarana; 10.23-33), 804 causing insanity (unmattlkarana; 
10.36-41), recipes against diseases of eyes, ears, teeth, etc. (12.51-93), 805 allaying 
hunger and thirst (12.98-105). Chapter fourteen is about vegetable (1-23) and animal 
poisons (24-152), upavisas (153-155), factitious poisons (156-166), poisons arising 
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when substances are mixed (167-171), and the poisonous substance in bhallataka 
oil (172-173). Chapter fifteen is concerned with the purification of mercury (1-41), 
cinnabar (hir'igula; 42), sulphur (43-47), mica (48-65), and other, mostly inorganic, 
substances. 

Authorities to whom recipes are attributed are: Bhojaraja(5.26), Bhupati (8.159), 
Cakradatta (7.58), the author of the Haramekhala (8.21), Kavipurigava (8.187), 
Mahadeva (13.66), Muladeva(7.6; 8.28 and 142), Nagarjuna (4.42 and 66), 806 Narada 
(6.37), Nityanatha (6.78), Rantideva (5.45; 7.10), 807 Sambhu (13.16), Siva (13.19; 
14.126), Vatsyayana (1.106), and Visvamitra (1.62). The VTratantrais the only work 
quoted by name (10.14-15). 808 

Nityanatha’s Kamaratna is mentioned among the sources of the Rasayogasa- 
gara 809 The Kamaratna is one of the sources of a Kautukasaroddhara. 810 The work 
is quoted in the Paradasamhita and Rasatattvavivecana. It is referred to in Khare’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

The Kamaratna has many verses in common with the Kaksaputa 811 

Premature baldness (indralupta) goes under the name of vayukslrotaka (5.113). 

Noteworthy names of plants are: ankull (4.5), bhatika (4.78), dandji (8.9), 812 
karkasa (6.55), kesaraja (5.3), 8,3 mahakala (4.79; 5.81), 814 methl (6.30 and 74), 
munikhandakasaka (9.23), petarika (8.49), 8,5 raktagastya (6.43), sitapikataru (6.6), 816 
subha (5.9), 817 svetabandhuka (4.76), svetanyapustakhyataru (4.53), svetapikaksa 
(4.52), trailokyavijaya (i.e., bhariga; 6.28), trisull (3.26), and trisulinl (14.59). 

Since Bhojaraja, Cakradatta, and the author of the Haramekhala are referred to, the 
work cannot be earlier than about A.D. 1100. 

NityanathASIDDHa: VandhyavalT 818 
Nrhari: Taki’apanavidhi , 819 

NRSIMHA: Nrsimhanidana 820 The author mentions astasthanaparlksa and begins his 
work with nadlparlksa. The first chapter is called asltivatavyadhinidana; Nityananda 
is referred to in its colophon. At the end, Nrsimha describes many diseases as per¬ 
sons forming part of the court of their king, Ksaya. His queen is Sukamila, his general 
(camupati) Panduroga, his sons are the several forms of Raktapitta, his companions 
are Sopha and Atisara, his two ministers Svasa and Kasa, his spies Vata and Pitta, his 
horses Vantika and Aruci, his singers and musicians GrahanI, Arsas, Gulma, and Su- 
la. 821 

NrsimhabhaTTa: TambLilakalpasamgraha. This work on betel chewing quotes the 
following authors and works: Asvalayanacarya, Atri, Bharadvaja, Daksa, Devala, 
Hemadri, Katyayana’s Smrticandrika , 822 Markandeyapurana, Samgraha, Sata- 
tapa, SmrtimanjarT, 823 Vaidya, Vasistha, VijhanesvarTya (i.e., the Mitaksara on the 
Yajnavalkyasmrti), Vrddhavasistha, and Vyasa. 

The reference to Hemadri establishes that the work cannot be dated earlier than the 
fourteenth century. 824 
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Nrsimhapandita KasmIra: Gunasarasamuccaya 825 
NrsimhaSOrI: Vaidyasarasamgraha . 826 
Padmanabha: Cikitsasamgraha 821 

Panakalaraya: Netradaipanamu, a treatise on eye diseases and their treatment, 
written in Telugu and dating from the sixteenth century. 828 

This work distinguishes ninety-six eye diseases. Those mentioned are: 829 four 
types of kaca (red, white, black, yellow), svetapatala, raktapatala, pltapatala, krsna- 
patala, divandha, 830 timira, netrapuspa, nisandha, 831 jalasrava, atisrava, durmamsa, 
netravata, netragandhi, netradaha, netrasotha, netrasula, netralutika, krsnapilla, 
suklapilla, raktapilla, netrakaya, raktagranthi, netrabudbuda, netrasuksmacalana, 
netracalana, catvari, netrabandha, netrabhagna, netrajara, netramalinya, netrarsas, 
netrabhramana, netraniscita, netrakhanda, dvinetra, urdhvadrsti, netragni, adhodrsti, 
netrapuya, netrakustha, netrapata, netronmllana, netranimllana, netrardhadrsti, netra- 
mala, netragurtana, mandadrsti, suklapuspa, raktapuspa, krsnamandala, agnigranthi, 
netratimala, pltapuspa, paksaghata, paksasula, netravalmlka, paksadaha, paksapa- 
ksman, paksasobha, paksacalana, paksaticalana, paksajata, padmakaya, padmakhanda, 
padmarbuda, jalasrava (mentioned for the second time), netraparsvasula, netraparsva, 
netraparsvakanduti, netraparsvacancalya, netraparsvasobha, netrasarana, netrarodha, 
netraparsvarakta, netravilokana, netraphalla, netrasphotaka, netragadhagni, duhkha- 
netra, netrapuspa, paksadurmamsa, netrapipllika, durmadandha, netradurmarnsa, 
vatabhisyanda, netratiroma, kaphabhisyanda, raktabhisyanda, and pittabhisyanda. 832 
Thirty-five different ointments are described. 

Spectacles were known to the author. 

Paramananda: BalacikitsaP 3 

Paramananda, son of Balabhadra: Paramanandavilasa. 834 
Paramananda: Svarodaya 835 

Paramananda Misra, son of Narottama Misra: SiddhantadTpa. 836 
Paramesvararaksita: Ganadhyaya, on the classification of medicines. 837 
Parsvadeva: SukarayogaratnavalT . 838 
ParvatInatha: ParyayamuktavalT . 839 

PERANA: Vaidyasaramu , a work in Telugu, containing many prescriptions and proce¬ 
dures popular in Andhra, and written on the lines of the siddhakriyas of theNavanatha 
Siddhas; it may date from about A.D. 1600. 840 

PRANANATHA, son of Katyayana Bhatta: Bhaisajyasaramitasamhita. 841 
Prayaga: Prayagasamgraha . 842 
PRlTlRAMASENA: Saratilaka , a work on fevers. 843 

PUJYAPADA 844 is credited with: 845 ( 1 ) Ausadhayogagrantha\ 846 (2) Balagrahasfintr, 847 
(3) Bhaisajyagunarnava\ 848 (4) Cikitsavisaya; 849 (5) Kalyanakaraka; 850 (6) Madanaka- 
maratna ; 851 (7) MadanasnuhTrasayana; 852 (8) Mahapurnacandrodaya\ 853 (9) Nail- 
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parlksa; 854 (10) NidnnamuktavalJ 855 or Siddhantibhasya; 856 (11) Pujyapadavaidyaka; 
(12) Rasaratnakara; 857 (13) Rasatantra; (13) Ratnakaradyausadhayogagrantha; 858 ( 14) 
Rudantyadikalpa; 859 (15) Surasasamgraha; 860 (16) Sulakutharyausadhavidhi; 861 (17) 
Vaidyakagrantha or -sastra; 862 (18) Vaidyakayogasanigraha , Vaidyasara or -sarasam- 
graha; 863 (19) Vaidyavidhana; 864 (20) Vidyavinoda; 865 ( 21) Viryavrddhyausadhavi- 
dhana 866 

A Pujyapadanighantu is quoted in Basavaraja’s Basavatantra. 867 A Samadhisataka 
by Pujyapada(?) is also recorded. 868 Gommatadeva refers in his Merutantra to a 
Vaidyamrta by PQjyapada. 869 A Netraprakasika in the form of a dialogue between 
Hayagrlvaand PQjyapada is also known. 870 

A number of the mentioned works are sometimes ascribed to Devacandra: 871 
Bhaisajyagunarnava 872 Madanakamaratna 873 Nidanamuktavall 874 Ratnakaradyau¬ 
sadhayogagrantha 875 and Rudantyadikalpa 876 

Formulae attributed to Pujyapada are found in many medical treatises, e.g., in an 
Ausadhayogagraniha 877 the Ayurvedasaukhya of Todara, the Basavarajiya, 878 the 
Brhannighanturatnakara, 879 the Cikitsasara of Gopaladasa, 880 the Rasaparijata 881 
the RasapradTpa of Prananatha, 882 a Rasaratnakara 883 the Rasaratnakaumudl, 884 the 
Ratnakarausadhayoga 885 a Rudantyadikalpa 886 the Sahasrayoga 887 the Tailaprayo- 
ga, 888 the Vahata (or Bahata) by Gaurlputrakarttikeya, 889 the Vaidyacintamani, 890 and 
the Yogaratnakara 89[ 

Some ofPujyapada’s prescriptions were couched in a style, peculiar to Jain medical 
works. 892 

References to PQjyapada as a medical author occur in the Jhanarnava of Subha- 
candra, 893 the Khagendramanidarpana 894 Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasa- 
muccaya, the Parsvapurana by Parsvapandita, 895 the RasapradTpa 896 the Rasaratna- 
samuccaya 897 the Vaidyasastrapra vartakacaryanamasamuccaya, Akalahka’s Vidyavi¬ 
noda 898 and in an inscription. 899 

Pujyapada is mentioned as a Mahasiddha in the HathayogapradTpika (1.7) and as 
a Rasasiddha in Caturbhuja’s commentary on the Rasahrdaya (1.7). Pu jyapada’s fame 
as a medical expert has remained alive until recent times. 900 

Opinions differ with regard to the identity of Pujyapada, author of the Sarva- 
rthasiddhi, the Jainendra grammar, etc., with the medical author of the same name. 901 
The former is dated to the first half of the fifth century, 902 latter half of the fifth 
century, 903 the period A.D. 464-524, 904 or about A.D. 700 905 The medical author is 
sometimes placed in the thirteenth century. 906 His date is difficult to establish, but he 
is earlier than the Khagendramanidarpana (A.D. 1360), which quotes him. 

POrnasetuttamasOri: Vrddhayogasataka or Vaidyavallabha 907 
PURUSOTTAMA, pupil of Nllakantha: Bhesajapaddhati 908 
PURUSOTTAMA: Vaidyakasara 909 

PURUSOTTAMA, son of Jnanakara, grandson of Sarnkara: Yasascandrika. 910 
Purusottamadatta: Yogaratnasamgraha 911 
Purusottamaprestha: Purusottamatarka 912 
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Radhakrsna: (1) Kosasamgraha\ 9 13 (2) Nighantu 914 or Nighantusarasamgraha ; 9,s 
(3) Osadhinamavall, names of medicinal plants in alphabetical order. 916 

Radhamadhava: (Cikitsa)ratnavail 917 
RAGHUDEVa: Pathy apathy anirnay a . 918 
Raghunandana: Mugdhabodha 919 

Raghunatha from Mathura: (1) Aryadesamagadhamathuraksatriyabhisagraghuna- 
thanamamnaya\ this work, lost in the original Sanskrit, forms part of the Tibetan Tanjur 
under the title of Hphags-yul dbus-hgyur ma-thu-rahi rgyal-rigs-kyi sman-pa Ra-ghu- 
na-thahi gdams-pa- y 920 (2) AtigambhJropadesaganah\ this short treatise deals with the 
treatment by means of mantras of disorders caused by grahas; it is preserved in a Ti¬ 
betan translation with the title of Sin-tu zab-pahi man-hag-gi chogs-rnams; the tract 
was collected by the Tibetan physician Dar-mo sman-rams-pa 921 and translated in the 
Potala by Lhun-grub. 922 

Raghunathadasa: DTpika, 923 
Raghunathamisra: Sirasa.mgraha? 24 
Raghunatha Narahari JyotisT: Anupanamahjarl 925 

RagHUNATHAPRASADA: 926 (1) Caryapadmakara ; 927 (2) Vaidyakalpadmma\ 928 (3) 
Vajlkaranakalpadruma 929 

Raghunayaka: Nighantusara 930 
Raj endra : Astahgasuddhi. 931 
Rama: Yogaratnavall 932 

Ramacandra, of the Guha family: Cakradattanamakagrantha 933 

Ramacandra, son of Prabhakara: Inlrakc&a or Rajendrakosa, written at the request 
of Indrasimha, king of Gauda. 934 

Ramacandra: (1) Vaidyacintamank 935 (2) Vaidyakalpadruma 936 
Ramacandra: Kriyavidhi 931 
Ramacandra: Ramacandrika 938 

RAMADASA, pupil of BhavanTprasada: Sanraniscayadhikara 939 
RAmakrsna: Vaidyaratnakarabhasya 940 
RAMAKRSNABHISAJ: DravyapradTpa 941 
Ramalocanasarman: Kalanirnaya 942 
Ramanandadvija: Cikitsasarasamgraha 943 

Ramanandanatha: Ausadhalamkara , in Sanskrit and Marathi. This work forms 
chapter six of part three of the author’s Mahavaidyabhusana ; its material is drawn 
from Madanapala -, Dhanvantaiiya -, and Rajanighantu 944 
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Ramanandapandita: Arogyakalpadruma? 45 
RAMANARAYANA Kanthahara: YogapradFpa. 946 

Ramanatha: Yogamahaniava 941 This work is quoted in Harisaranananda’s KupT- 
pakvarasanhmanavijnana ; it is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara 948 

Ramanuja: Bhaumamrta 949 
Ramanuja Yativara: Vaidyaratnavall 950 
Ramesvara, pupil ofCintamani: Sadyogacintamani. 951 
Ramesvara: Vaidyasarvasvasanigraha 952 

R A van a: Arkaprakasa 953 a monograph on pharmaceutical preparations of the type 
called arka. 954 

The Arkaprakasa, 955 consisting of 985 verses 956 which are arranged in ten chapters 
(sataka), has been composed in the form of a dialogue between Ravana and his wife 
Mandodarl, who is with child. Mandodarl asks her husband to explain to her the means 
by which she will remain free from pain, and which will make her child thrive. Ravana 
then proceeds to pass on to her the knowledge he received from Parvatl (1.1-16). 957 
Nonetheless, the Arkaprakasa is not predominantly concerned with kaumarabhrtya. 

Chapter one deals, after the sixteen verses of the introduction, with the classifi¬ 
cation of medicinal plants (1.17-19) and the parts of these to be used (1.20-22); the 
basic concepts of pharmacology (1.23-45); five types of pharmaceutical preparation: 
kalka, curna, rasa, taila, and arka; of these, kalka has the weakest, arka the strongest 
action (1.46-49). The remaining part of chapter one is concerned with the yantra to 
be employed in the preparation of an arka (1.52-60), the cup for the ingestion of an 
arka (bhojanapatra; 1.61-69), the characteristics of a well-prepared arka (1.74-75), the 
way of ingesting it (1.79), the six types of fire used in preparing an arka (1.80-85), the 
characteristics of the messenger sent to the physician (1.92-94), the description of a 
rogoddharacakra (1.95-96), 958 and related subjects. 

Chapter two deals with the five types of substances from which an arka can be ex¬ 
tracted (2.1-37); removing a foul smell from an arka and conferring fragrancy upon it 
(2.38-57); arkas made from meat (2.58-71); the preparation of mineral acids (2.72- 
80); different kinds of meat (2.81-83); the preparation of alcoholic beverages (2.84- 
97); 959 the preparation of an arka from hemp (bhanga) and thornapple seeds (dhattu- 
rabTja; 2.98-99). Chapter three describes arkas from simples (kevalarka) and their ef¬ 
fects. Chapter four is about groups of substances and their medicinal uses; animals are 
classified, and arkas prepared from their flesh described as remedial agents; at the end 
of the chapter (4.96), an arka prepared from human flesh is praised as a very potent 
agent against poison. 960 Chapters five, six, and seven are about arkas to be prescribed 
against various diseases, which are, in broad outline, arranged in the same order as in 
the Madhavanidana. The second part of chapter six is devoted to the goddess SItala and 
the disease of that name. The contents of chapter eight are of a magical character; it is 
concerned with subjects like vaslkarana, vidvesana, uccatana, marana, mohana, etc. 961 
Chapter nine is about ganas (groups of substances, plants, and animals), and chapter ten 
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about subjects connected with alchemy. 

Sources are not indicated in the Arkaprakasa. The ingredients of some of the 
arkas described are strikingly similar to those of compound medicines found in the 
Cakradatta 962 

The Arkaprakasa is quoted in the AyurvedTya Khanijavijnana , by Kanclnatha in his 
commentary on the Ratirahasya 962 and in Niranjanaprasada Gupta’s Paradasanihita. 
Ravana’s Arkaprakasa is mentioned in Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamucca- 
ya. It is cited as Lar'ikanatha and Lahkesa in the Saligramanighantubhusana of the Br- 
hannighanturatnakara. 964 

Sanskrit commentaries on the Arkaprakasa were written by Narayanaprasada 965 
and Ramanatha Vaidya 966 

The Arkaprakasa is a unique text in being the only monograph on arkas, a type of 
pharmaceutical preparation not met with in most Sanskrit medical treatises. The term 
arka may have been borrowed from Arabic or Persian; 967 the Arabic word ‘araq, the 
original sense of which is sweat, conveys several meanings. In Islamic medicine it is 
used to denote a medicinal tincture, essence, or distilled spirit. 968 The earliest San¬ 
skrit text mentioning an arka is Sodhala’s Gadanigraha (prayogakhanda, asavadhika- 
rara 272). The arkas described in the Arkaprakasa are prepared by means of a yantra, 
described in chapter one, that is half-way towards a distilling apparatus. 969 The distil¬ 
lates obtained by means of this apparatus may have been more or less perishable, since 
it is recommended to add sulphur (gandhapasana) to all arkas or fumigate them with it 
(2.41), which may have increased their storage life. 970 A yantra, more suitable for dis¬ 
tilling purposes, and used for the preparation of mineral acids, is described in chapter 
two (2.72-80). 

The five types of medicinal preparation, namely kalka, curna, rasa, taila, and arka 
(1.46), form an unusual series, from which kvatha and sltakasaya are absent. The verses 
on the preparation of mineral acids (sar'ikhadravaka; 2.72-80) are interesting; the fluid 
produced, also called ksararka, has to be tested by dissolving bones, meat, and shells 
in it. 

The arrangement of the diseases in chapters five to seven agrees partly with Ma- 
dhava’s order. Differences are: the absence of arsas; the insertion of verses on chil¬ 
dren’s diseases and the balagrahas 971 between those on grahanl and agnimandya (5.11- 
16); the addition of bhasmaka to the disorders of the digestive fire (5.21); the mention 
of insects (matkuna, maksika, masaka) and serpents in the verses on krimiroga (5.24); 
the insertion of verses on kanthadaha (5.35) and amlapitta (5.36) between raktapitta 
and rajayaksman; the addition of verses on disorders caused by pitta (5.80) and kapha 
(5.81) between amavata and sula; verses on gulma, pliharoga, and yakrt (5.87-91) be¬ 
fore those on mutrakrcchra up to prameha; the absence of verses on udara in general 
and on vrddhi; verses on sotha (6.9-11) between vidradhi and vranasotha; the insertion 
of a verse on mrtarakta (6.28) between bhagna and nadlvrana; verses on kustha (5.98- 
101) between medoroga and galaganda; the absence of verses on sltapitta and related 
disorders; the addition of snayuroga (6.35) between visarpa and visphotaka; the addi¬ 
tion of verses on phirariga (6.38-40) between visphotaka and masurl; a different order 
of the chapters on mukha-, karna-, nasa-, netra-, and siroroga; verses on visa (7.59- 
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68) before those on women’s diseases; the addition of verses on somaroga (7.72) and 
bahumutra (7.73) after those on pradara; the addition of verses on vajlkarana and re¬ 
lated subjects at the end of chapter seven (7.92-98). 

The Arkaprakasa has two verses on diseases of elephants and horses (3.12; 4.53). 

Chapter nine enumerates the items belonging to a rather long series of ganas, which 
are, partially, unusual; examples are: karna- (9.1), ranjana- (9.3-4), pacana- (9.57), u- 
sna- (9.58), dlpana- (9.59), and pustikaragana (9.60-61). 

Chapter ten describes zinc (jasada; 10.24-26) among the metals. 

An interesting section is formed by the second half of chapter six, devoted to SI¬ 
tala. It opens with a dialogue between Brahma and Siva. It tells that the living beings 
were created by Brahma in the Krtayuga, but that danger has arisen in the present age 
because of their abundant multiplication. Brahma asks Siva about the measures that 
can to be taken in order to improve this condition of the world. As a curative measure, 
Siva creates from his trident a dreadful being, called Kala. Siva’s consort, BhavanI, is 
requested to create a wife for this being. She creates a beautiful woman, called Bhavi- 
tavyata, and the couple is married by BhavanI. From their union a host of evils arises, 
wild beasts, demons, diseases, etc. After some time, Kala becomes so arrogant as to 
want to kill the great gods. In order to stop him, a serious disease is sent to attack him, 
from which he is only freed after praising SItala. It is said that everyone who praises 
SItala in the same way, by reciting the Si'talastaka, will obtain freedom from fear of 
disease. The stotrain praise of SItala (6.75-82) is identical with that found in the Bha- 
vaprakasa. 

Unfamiliar names of diseases found in the Arkaprakasa are loharoga (1.45), maha- 
rti (a children’s disease; 7.88), mrtarakta (6.28), and pirigameha (10.29). Noteworthy 
names of children’s diseases caused by demons are kankara, sonaka, kona or sakona, 
and kathina (5.14). Some uncommon names of balagrahas are VenI, YenI, Kukkura, 
Raktasarika, Prabhuta, Tvarita, and Ratri (5.15). 

The materia medica of the Arkaprakasa presents numerous unusual substances; 
part of these betray a Muslim origin. Some of the more important are: amlapattrl 

(9.17) , 972 bajarl (9.33), 973 bidalakantaka (8.36), 974 cambell (4.36; 8.35), 975 candra- 
sura (3.13; 4.12; 9.59), 976 daksina dodl (9.40), 977 daruclnl (4.21), 978 daruclrnaka 
(4.6), 979 ganesapriya (8.80), 980 gaudapattrl (9.85), gaurlphala (9.23), 981 gorohinl 

(9.61) , 982 gulaba (9.76), 983 guladavadl (4.36 and 99), 984 guruhell (8.43), gururohinl 

(9.61) , hamsahell (8.1), 985 jalaslrsaka (9.57), kslravarahika (4.26), kuhundara (3.97), 
lingadanda (9.37), pethaka (2.92), 986 revaclnl (9.56), 987 sannaha (9.56), 988 and saurinl 

(2.18) . 989 

No particulars are known about the authorship of this work. 990 P. Hymavathi sug¬ 
gests that the author, Ravanapandita, may be a son or disciple of Bhavamisra, because 
of the close resemblance between many verses of the Arkaprakasa and the Bhavapraka- 
sa. 991 

The mention of phirarigaroga and the occurrence of the Sitalasiaka make it possible 
to conclude that the Arkaprakasa has been composed after the age of Bhavamisra. The 
description of a distilling apparatus and a number of items from the materia medica 992 
are in favour of placing it in the seventeenth century or later. 993 Kanclnatha’s quotation 
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from the Arkaprakasa in his commentary on the Ratirahasya is of no avail, because the 
date of this author is unknown. 994 

Rayasimha: Rayasimhotsava or Vaidyakasarasamgraha. 995 

Revanasiddha: 996 (1) VTrabhattTya; (2) Revanasiddhakalpa. 

(1) VTrabhattTya 991 or Ayurvedasara 998 This work 999 consists of 244 verses, ar¬ 
ranged in five chapters. The subjects dealt with are: (1) a description of the mythi¬ 
cal prototype of a physician; 1000 a list of medical authorities and works; patients to 
be treated and to be rejected; the types of country (desa); the dosas, the tastes, and 
their interrelations; anatomy; (2) the classification of diseases; karmavipaka; (3) the 
effects of the ten kinds of vayu 1001 when vitiated, and of the other dosas; (4) the ex¬ 
amination of the pulse; (5) astadasas; pindavardhanavidhi; purusa- and strllaksana; yu- 
galajnanalaksana. 1002 One of the MSS 1003 has a sixth chapter of 120 verses, concerned 
with sonitavata, dhanurvata, the names of eight rasas, 1004 fevers, fasting in fevers, the 
digestive fire, prasutivata, and some other, unconnected, subjects. 

Authorities and works found in the list of chapter one are: Asvineya , Bahata, 1005 
Bhesajakalpa , Candrajhana, 1006 Caraka, Cudamani, Damodara, Indrasata (?), Kalyana, 
Kalyanakaraka, Kapalin, Karmukhi(7), 1007 Krsneya, Mahastra(7), Nagarjuna, Nandi- 
natha, 1008 Parijata , Rasadarpana, Rasaputra, 1009 Rasamava , Rasendra , Sadyadi(7), Sa- 
khara, 1010 Sanigraha, Sakteya, SarJra, Somanatha, Somaparita(7), Sutaraja, 1011 Sutra- 
sthana, Vasistha, Vibhra(7), VTrabhattaka, Yamala, and Yusmini. 1012 

This list demonstrates the influence of rasasastra and Tantrism on the VTrabhattTya. 

(2) Revanasiddhakalpa , 10,3 a treatise about mantras, yantras, and rasayana. 1014 
Revana was a Saiva, who established a Saivapltha in Kolanupaka (Andhradesa). 

This centre is supposed to have been shifted by him later to Balekonnur (Karna¬ 
taka). 1015 

Sadananda: Saiiraviveka . 10,6 
Sag!: Vaidyavinoda. 1011 

Salagrama: Dhanvantari. 1018 This work is one of the sources of the Rasayogasa- 
gara . 1019 

SAligramapandita: VTravaidyaratnakara . 1020 

Sama: (Sara)satngrahatarahginT, a manual of therapeutics and dietetics in twenty- 
three chapters (taraiiga). The YogatarahginTis referred to as a source. 1021 

Samadattapandita: Yogesvara . 1022 

Samantabhadra: Ugraditya declares in his Kalyanakaraka (20.86) that his work is 
a shortened version of an extensive treatise on the eight limbs of ayurveda by Sama¬ 
ntabhadra. 1023 
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A partially preserved medical treatise, the Siddhantarasayanakalpa, is ascribed to 
Samantabhadra. 1024 This work, said to have contained 18,000 verses, shows the in¬ 
fluence of a Jain kosa, the Vaidyakanighantu by Amrtanandin, in which the names of 
many medicinal plants are replaced by synonyms connected with Jainism, such as r- 
sabha = amalaka, vardhamana = svetairanda, vardhamana = madhuramatuluhga, vl- 
taraga = amra. 1025 A Puspayurveda, now completely lost, is also attributed to him. 1026 

The date of the medical author Samantabhadra is unknown. The famous Jain au¬ 
thor of the same name is assigned to the second century, 1027 the first half of the fifth 
century, 1028 about A.D. 450 (?), 1029 fifth or sixth century, 1030 A.D. 600, 1031 or the first 
half of the eighth century. 1032 

Sambhu: Kalajnana. 1033 The chapter headings and the extent of the treatise differ con¬ 
siderably in the MSS. 1034 

The text of one of the MSS 1035 consists of seven chapters (samuddesa), dealing 
with: (1) kalajnanavicara, (2) jlvitalaksana, (3) mrtyulaksana, (4) nadllaksana, (5) 
jvaralaksana and jvarotpannavivararia, and (7) jvaracikitsa. 

Another MS 1036 contains 128 verses, arranged in five chapters (samuddesa): (1) 
general precepts, (2) curable diseases, (3) incurable diseases, (4) nadls, (5) the treat¬ 
ment of fevers. Two additional chapters on nadl- and mutraparlksa are said to be bor¬ 
rowed from the Sarrigadharasamhita. 

A third MS 1037 is complete in 177 verses, arranged in six chapters: (1) kalavivara- 
na, (2) jlvitalaksana, (3) svara-, sarira-, and naksatralaksana, (4) dvadasajvaranidana, 

(5) nadlpariksa, and (6) mutraparlksa. 

One of the MSS of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1038 has seven chapters: (1) and 
(2) title unknown, (3) svara-, gati-, mrtyu-, naksatralaksana, (4) jvaralaksana, (5) and 

(6) mutraparlksa, and (7) nadlpariksa. Another MS of the Bodleian Library 1039 quotes 
the Rasaratnakara, YogaratnavalT and other sources. Other MSS again describe nadl-, 
mutra-, dosa-, and vitparlksa, 1040 and even astasthanaparlksa. 1041 

The introductory stanzas of the Kalajnana usually mention that it is accompanied 
by a Kala , probably a commentary. 1042 

The Kalajnana was rendered into Rajasthani verse by Laksmlvallabha, a Jain monk 
of the Kharataragaccha, in A.D. 1684/85. 1043 

A Kalajnana 1044 is quoted or referred to in a Balacikitsa , 1045 Vacaka Dlpacandra’s 
Langhanapathyanirmya, Karandlkar’s Nidanadlpika , Meghamuni’s Meghavinoda , 1046 
and Nayanasukha’s Vaidyamanotsava. 

The quotation by Nayanasukha, whose Vaidyamanotsava was completed in 1592, 
establishes the terminus ante quern of the Kalajnana. The presence of mutra- and 
nadlpariksa among its contents shows it to be later than Vangasena, respectively 
Sarr’igadhara. 1047 The reference to astasthanaparlksa in one of the MSS 1048 proves 
that at least this version of the Kalajnana cannot be earlier than about 1500. 1049 

One of the edited versions of Sambhu’s Kalajnana, 1050 consisting of about 130 
verses and some prose, gives clear evidence of Tantric influences. 

The opening verse refers to Sambhu as the one who expounded the knowledge 
concerning time (kalajnana). The treatise proceeds with describing the power of time 
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which ultimately destroys all living beings, even the gods (2-10). The four basic needs 
(vancha) of a human being (food, drink, sleep and sex) are mentioned (11), followed by 
descriptions of the six cakras, sixteen adharas, three laksas and five types of vyoman 
(12-23). 1051 Then follow some verses (24-28), quoted from the Svarodaya , which are 
concerned with breathing through the nose and abnormal types of this breathing which 
are indicative of the approach of death within a specified period of time. The next verses 
(29-34), probably also borrowed from the Svarodaya, describe some aristas character¬ 
ized by the inability to perceive particular naksatras, and abnormal perceptions, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the reflections of the sun and the moon in water. Some verses (35- 
40), partly taken from the Carakasamhita (I.2.3-6), are about aristas in general. The 
next part of the treatise is arranged in three chapters, called respectively pancendriya- 
rthavipratipatti (41-60), chayavipratipatti (61-90), and svabhavavipratipatti (91-116), 
in agreement with three chapters of the Susrutasamhita (Su.30, 31, 32). This part de¬ 
scribes aristas in verse and some prose, largely borrowed from the Susrutasanibita 1052 
and Caralcasambila. 1053 The work ends with verses on chayapurusalaksana (122-134), 
here said to derive from Sambhu, which are also found in Trimalla’s Yogataraiiginl 
(14.1-11) and BrhadyogataranginJ (44.30-40), where they are quoted from the Siva- 
gama. 

A Samnipatakalika is also attributed to Sambhu. 1054 

Samkarakavi: Vrttisamkbyanidana . 1055 
Sanamakarana, son of Purovikarana(7): Agadarajatantra . 1056 

Sanatkumararahasya: Anubhogakalpaka , in twelve chapters (prakarana), on the 
properties of drugs. 1057 

Santappa: Akalankasamhita . 1058 

Sarvahitamrtadatta: Brabmavedasarangadbaiacakra. 1059 This work forms part 
of the Tibetan Tanjur under the title of C.bans-pahi rig-byed rgya-mcbobi yan-lag bjin- 
pa g-yo-ba-can. It was collected by Dar-mo sman-rams-pa blo-bzan chos-grags 1060 
and translated in the Potala into Tibetan by Raghunatha, an Indian physician from 
Mathura, 1061 and Lhun-grub. 1062 


SaUdAsaputra: Vaidyamanotsava . 1063 
Sayana: Sarnlya . 1064 
SESARAJA: Sesarajanigbantu . 1065 
SfTARAMA Sastrin: Sakanighantu . 1066 
SlTARAMA Somanatha: Vaidyasara . 1067 

Siva is the reputed author of several works. (1) (Ausadhi)kalpalata. 1068 (2) Ayurveda , 
a treatise in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvatl. 1069 (3) Balatantra or Ciki- 
tsakalika. 1070 (4) IndrajaUi , 1071 a short Tantric treatise on satkarman. As usual in such a 
work, subjects dealt with are: making a woman infertile, curing infertility, preventing 
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abortion and stillbirths, promoting potency in males, etc. This treatise cannot be earlier 
than the seventeenth century, since Krsnananda Vidyavaglsa’s Tantrasara is mentioned 
as one of its sources. (5) Salyatantra. 1072 (6) Sai'Irakasutrasthana. 1073 (7) Udakalaksa- 
na . 1074 (8) Nadlvijnanlya . 1075 

Sivacandra: Vaidyakasara . 1076 

SIVADASA: (1) Pathyapathyadhikara ; 1077 (2) Saravall\ 1078 (3) Yogasara(samucca- 
ya ). 1079 

Siva Dulare: Pathyapathya . 1080 
Sivadvija: Sivasadhaka . 1081 
SlVANANDABHATTA Gosvamin: Vaidyaratna , 1082 
Sivaprasada: Prastavasamgrabaratnakara. 1083 
Sivarama, aSiddha: Siddhasanikhanda. 1084 
SOMANATHA: Kalyanakaraka . 1085 
Somanatha Mahapatra: Vaidyasainksiptasara . 1086 

Somaya: Bhisagvaranjana, written in Telugu, in the form of a dialogue between Dha- 
nvantari as the teacher and Agastya as his pupil. Sources mentioned are the Divyacinta- 
mani, Rasapradlpika and Bahata. This work may date from the first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 1087 

SrTdharadeva: Vaidyamrta . 1088 

SrTdhara(MISRA): (1) Vaidyamanotsavn\ im ( 2) Vaidyamrta. 1090 
SrIgumadIsa: Sarasamgraha. [09[ 

SrIkantadasa: (1) Vaidyavallabha\ 1092 (2) Paribhasa . 1093 
SrIkanthanandana ofBodhi village: Paryayamanjarl , a medical lexicon. 1094 

SrIkaNTHAPaNDITa: 1095 Yogaratnavali , li96 a treatise of Tantric inspiration, in nine 
chapters (patala or pariccheda) with a total of 2,500 verses. 1097 It deals with Tantric 
subjects, medicine, cures for poisoning, measures counteracting afflictions caused by 
demons, etc. 

The titles of the chapters are: samastavisanigraha (verses 1-242), bhutagrahasaki- 
nlnain jvaranigrahah (243-440), samlhitasadhikakarmadhikara (441-1077), kautuka- 
dhikara (1078-1589), vaidyakadhikara (1590^2198), rasayanavidhi (2199-2346), ra- 
tnadiparlksadhikara (210 verses), kalajnanavidhi (seventy-one verses), and ausadhaci- 
kitsaprakarana (44 verses; extracted from Nagarjuna’s Kaksaputa). 1098 

The Yogaratnavali enumerates twelve treatises on poisons (visatantra): 1099 Paksira- 
ja, 1100 Sikhayoga , 1101 Bindusara , Sikhamrta , 1102 Tottala , 1103 ... kuta, Krtsnanga , 1104 
Tottalottara , 1105 Kataha , 1106 Cbagatunda , 1 li7 SugrTva , 1108 and KarkatSmukha . 1109 

An unspecified Yogaratnavali is quoted or referred to in a number of medical and 
other treatises: Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara , Gulrajsannamisra’s Visikhanuprave- 
savijnana , Jnarasarama’s version of the Amrtasagara, Kalyanadasa’s Balatantra 
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(according to Vacaka Dlpacandra), the Kautukasaroddhara, Pakamartanda, Ratnaka- 
rausadhayogagrantha , Sanigadharapaddhati, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , Trimalla’s 
Yogataraiigim and Brhadyogataraiiginl ', the VIrasimhavaloka, and the Yogaratnakara. 

Evidence on the identity of the Srlkanthapandita who wrote the YogaratnavalT is 
not available. 

P. Hymavathi, 1110 however, does not hesitate to regard him as the philosopher Sri- 
kantha, who wrote a famous commentary on the Brahmasutra. 1111 P. Hymavathi gives 
the following information: 

Srlkanthapandita was a great scholar in many fields, more popular as a Saiva 
philosopher than as a medical scientist. A number of famous men belonged to his 
circle of students. Among these are: Madhava Vidyaranya, Sayana and Bhoganatha, 
as well as the medical writer Naraharipandita, also called Nrsimhapandita. 

Srlkantha was the guru of Saiigama II of the Vijayanagar dynasty, 1112 who mentions 
him as such in one of his grants. 

Srlkantha’s place of residence was, according to some, the Amardhakapltha of Ka- 
lesvaram, situated in the present Karimnagar district; others are convinced that he lived 
in Srlkalahasti. 1113 Inscriptions referring to him are found in the Nellore 1114 district. 

P. Hymavathi assigns Srlkantha to the period A.D. 1300-1360. 11,5 

SrIkanthasarman: JTvaraksamita . 1116 

SrIkanthapandita, also called Srlkanthasuri, was theauthorof the Hitopadesa. 1117 

The treatise consists of about 1,050 verses, arranged in ten chapters (samuddesa). 

Chapter one (2) enumerates the eight items of astasthanaparlksa, 1118 but describes 
in detail five forms of pariksa only. More than half of the chapter (3-83) is devoted to 
the examination of the pulse (nadlparlksa). The wrist is said to be the chief place for 
this examination, but information on particular groups of diseases can be collected by 
feeling the pulse elsewhere: the pulse of the feet and ankles indicates disorders of the 
lower part of the body (9), the nadl of the umbilical region, called bodhinl, informs 
about diseases like udara, arsas and bhagandara (12-13), etc. Among the places to be 
examined is also the brahmarandhra (11). Twenty-four nadls are said to transport the 
three dosas (16-17); Ida conveys in particular vata, Pingala pitta, and Susumna kapha 
(23). 1119 The usual subjects of a treatise on nadlparlksa are covered: the characteris¬ 
tics of the pulses of the dosas when normal and out of balance (20-41), the pulses in 
particular diseases (42-51), signs indicating incurability or death within a specified pe¬ 
riod of time (52-79), etc. I12# The second subject of chapter one is the examination of 
the urine (mutrapaiiksa; 84-123). The characteristics of the urine in disorders of the 
dosas are described (87-92), the examination by means of a drop of oil (tailabindu; 
93-98), the characteristics of the urine in a series of diseases (101-113), 1121 the prog¬ 
nostic meaning of the direction in which the drop of oil spreads on the surface of the 
urine (114-120), 1122 prognostication by adding ashes to the drop of oil (121), and the 
prognostic meaning of the form assumed by the drop of oil (122-123). 1123 The exami¬ 
nation of the eyes (netraparlksa; 124-132), 1124 f ace (mukhaparlksa; 13 3-134), 1125 and 
tongue (jihvaparlksa; 135-138) 1126 is also dealt with, but verses on mala-, sabda-, and 
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sparsapariksa are absent. 

Chapter two has some verses on the actions of the three dosas (2-4), but is 
mainly concerned with the origin, symptoms and treatment of various types of fever 
(6-90; 102-104) and with the treatment of jvaratisara (91-93). Chapter three is 
about diseases of the head (1-18), ears (19-25), 1127 nose (36-50), 1128 mouth, 1129 
teeth and lips (51-79), and throat (80-105). 1130 Chapter four is about diseases of 
the eyes (1-104), and about nidra and tandra (105-109). Chapter five deals with the 
seven disorders located in the cardiac region: kasa (2-14), sula (15-53), udhvasl 
(54), ksayaroga (55-73), 1131 gulma (74-87), hikka (88-94), and hrdroga (95-99). 
Chapter six is about the six abdominal diseases: chardi (2-14), udara (15-30), svasa 
(31-37), pllhan (38-44), particular forms of sula (51-56), and ahijambuka (1), 1,32 and 
about the six disorders of the urinary tract: prameha (61-71), mutrakrcchra (72-81), 
nararoga (82-90), 1133 miitrasarkara (91-99), mOtrarodha (100-107), 1134 and usnavata 
(108-109). 1135 Chapter seven is concerned with kuranda (1-15), 1136 arsas (16—33), 
atisara (34-62), grahanl (63-81), and the five diseases of the legs (padaroga): sllpada 
(83-84), riiiginlvata (85-87), urustambha (88-91), vicarcika (92-95), and turvala 
(82). 1137 Chapter eight deals with luta (1-30), bhagandara (31-36), jvalagardabha 
(37-41), visphota (42-45), govara (46), sltala (47-49), and sopha (50-72), 1138 chapter 
nine with kustha (1-56) and vataroga (57-98), and chapter ten with balaroga (1-27), 
strlroga (28-59), vrana (60-66), nadlvrana (67-77), visarpa, raktamaridala, kandu 
and dadru 1139 (78-84), arbuda (85-87), raktapitta (90-92), panduroga (93-97), 
apasmara and unmada (98-104), agnimandya (105-110), 1140 agnidagdha (111-112), 
visa (113-119), and granthi (120). 1141 

The Hitopadesa is written in aneasy style. The arrangement of the diseases as found 
in this text has no parallels elsewhere. The tridosa theory has a very important place, as 
appears from the description of the dosic types of numerous diseases. 1142 Some gen¬ 
erally recognized diseases are not mentioned at all, e.g., arocaka, murcha, panatyaya, 
amavata, udavarta, anaha, medoroga, vidradhi, bhagna, sltapitta, amlapitta, and the ma¬ 
jority of the ksudrarogas. Diseases like somaroga, phirangaroga, etc., are absent as 
well. The symptoms of an illness are usually described prior to its therapy. 1143 

The recipes are simple for the larger part; a few only are more complicated and 
provided with names. 1144 Rasayogas are not found in this treatise and mercury (pa- 
rada) is mentioned once only (3.13); opium and Cannabis are not prescribed. Religious 
elements are almost absent from Srlkantha’s therapy, 1145 even in the treatment of sltala. 

Sources are hardly mentioned; SrTkantha refers to a Sivamata (1.80) 1146 and to 
Sambhudeva (8.30). 1147 

Srlkanthasuri’s Hitopadesa is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. The 
Hitopadesa is quoted in Ananta’s Pratapakalpadiuma , Vacaka Dlpacandra’s Langha- 
napathyanirnaya, and Meghamuni’s Meghavinoda. 1148 A Vaidyakasarasamgraha 
(probably identical with the Hitopadesa) is cited by Meghamuni. SrTkantha is quoted 
in the Prayogamrta, Srlkanthasambhu in the Sarngadharapaddhati . 1149 

The Hitopadesa presents a large number of noteworthy features in the field of 
nosology. The following eight types of fever are enumerated: caused by vata, pitta, 
kapha, sainnipata, abhicara, devaprakopa, grahaprakopa, and an eighth one of mental 
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origin (manasa) (2.7). 1150 Two irregular fevers are added to the usually mentioned 
series: a type recurring every fifth (pancamaka; 2.81) and one recurring every sixth 
day (sasthadinodbhava; 2.83). 1151 

Names of diseases occurring in this work only are: ahijambuka (6.1), bala 
(7.87), 1152 chalika (3.36), 1,53 dhlmada (10.82), 1154 govara(8.46), khasara (10.79), 1155 
nalagulma (6.57-59), turvala (7.82), and udhvasl (5.1 and 54; 9.88). 1156 The term 
ghurmi (4.107) is employed as a synonym of tandra; katigrdhra (6.54-55) may be 
a synonym of katisula. The term ringiriivata (7.82 and 85-86) denotes the disorder 
commonly known as grdhrasl. 1157 The disorder called usnavata, usually regarded as a 
variety of mutraghata, is separately mentioned (6.60 and 108-109). 1158 

The verses on lGta 1159 are interesting. Four dosic groups of luta are distinguished, 
subdivided into a number of types, each one having its own name and location. The 
members of the vata group are: sveta, located on the right hand; krsnakarl, on the left 
hand; kapila, on the nose; pita, on the chin; trimandala, on the right half of the body; 
vamangabhedinl, on the left half; visa, on the right shoulder; visapaha, on the left shoul¬ 
der; tamravarna, on the krkatika. 1160 The members of the pitta group are: kasana, on 
the right hand; raktavatl, on the left hand; vlraksetragava, on the right half of the body; 
mecaka, on the left half; karkatl, on the right side of the chest; pirigala, on the back. 
The kapha types are: rakta, on the right ear; pamsuvarnika, on the left ear; asita, in 
the left armpit; sita, in the right armpit; syama, on the right side of the abdomen; srita 
and udara, 1161 on the left side of the abdomen; varada, in the umbilical region; jalada 
and ambuka, 1162 on the tongue. The samnipata types are: malahgull, on the head; ta- 
lukarnika, on the forehead; kalakarnl, between the eyebrows; jalada, on the tongue; 
manipatnl, on the palate; taptavarnika, when hikka is present; vaidehl, in the pharynx; 
vahnikarnika, in the cardiac region. 

The disease called jvalagardabha 1163 (8.37-39) is also divided into a number of 
types according to its location. These types are: gaura, on the back; pihgala, on the 
head; krsnasya, in the cardiac region; saumyadrs, on the nose; kalahapriya, on the legs; 
vijaya, on the hands; kumbhakarna, on the buttocks; kapila, on the lateral parts of the 
abdomen; priyadarsana, on the chest. The group of diseases called kustha is divided 
into six (9.2-5) or the usual eighteen types (9.6-8). Ten kinds of vata are distinguished 
and their actions described (9.58-65). Ten nadls, in which these ten kinds are supposed 
to circulate, are mentioned by name: 1164 Ida, Pihgala, Susumna, Hastijihvika, Alam- 
mukha, 1165 Yasa, 1166 MGsa, 1167 Kandhaii, 1168 SikhinI, ,,69 ’and Kuhu (9.66-67). 

Noteworthy names of medicinal plants are: bhujayantl (10.73), devadangarl 1170 
(6.64 and 68), dullarl (2.75; 3.33; 4.105; 5.34 and 38; 6.31; 7.68), karnamota (10.69), 
kasull (2.26,27, 39, 56), katudugdhika (7.22), 1,71 katutundlrika (4.84), 1172 kayaphala 
(4.36 and 67), 1173 laghutulvika (6.92), manku 1174 (8.64; 9.26, 29, 35 and 39), pangull 
(10.37), ringinl 1175 (2.52 and 73; 3.31 and 33; 5.34 and 38; 7.56 and 68; 8.64), 
ringinika (2.24), tavakslra (5.7; 10.36), 1176 and tundlrl (2.101). 

The author’s name is Srlkanthapandita (10.122). Variants are Srlkanthasuri, 1177 
Srlkanthasambhu, 1178 Srfkanthasivapandita, 1179 and Sivapandita. 1180 He was a 
Jain monk, as is apparent from the mangala, addressed to Rsabha, and a number 
of references to Jainism. 1181 He is called a paramajainacarya, 1,82 and resided in 
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Siddhapura 1183 and Dhulegarnv. 1184 Other medical works of his hand are Bhi- 
sagbbusana and Yogapradipa. 1185 He is probably different from the author of the 
Yogaratnavali , who was a Hindu. 1186 

Srlkanthasuri is said to have lived in the period A.D. 1445-1545. 1187 Quotations 
from the Hitopadesa are found in some works from the eighteenth century. One of the 
MSS dates from 1734/35. 1188 

SrTkrSnaraya: Siddhayogasamuccaya . 1189 
SrInatha, son of Ghaslrama: Jagatprakasa. 1190 
SrInidhi: Bhavasara . 1191 

SrInivasa was the author of the Cikitsatilaka, 1192 a comprehensive textbook of 
medicine, based on Vagbhata’s Astahgahrdayasamhita. 

The work 1193 consists of 130 chapters (adhyaya), arranged in five sections: sutra- 
(forty chapters), sarlra- (ten chapters), nidana- (sixteen chapters), cikitsita- (twenty- 
four chapters), and uttarasthana (forty chapters). The subjects of all the chapters are 
enumerated in a table of contents at the beginning of the work (1.27-43ab). This table 
shows that the author modelled his work on the Astaiigahrdayasamhita. 

The sutrasthana, which will be discussed below, has ten chapters more than the 
parallel section of Vagbhata’s work. The sarlrasthana has four chapters more; three 
of these have been added: sainbhogasadhana (chapter one), garbhanipldana (chapter 
three), and vandhyavijnana (chapter four), while Vagbhata’s chapter six was divided 
into two, one on dreams (chapter nine), the other on messengers (chapter ten). The or¬ 
der of the chapters of the nidanasthana agrees exactly with that of Vagbhata’s work, 
and the same applies to the uttarasthana. The cikitsitasthana has two extra chapters at 
its beginning: (1) runnivrtti, (2) pathyakrama. 

More details are available only on the sutrasthana, since the remaining sections 
have not been preserved. 1194 

This sutrasthana is a re-arrangement of the matter contained in the same section 
of Vagbhata’s work, with a number of additions. The order of Vagbhata’s chapters 
one to fourteen was changed, and four chapters (four to six and nine) were added, al¬ 
though their contents are not new, being borrowed from the Astahgahrdaya. The se¬ 
quence of the remaining chapters is basically the same in both sutrasthanas. The Cik¬ 
itsatilaka, however, has six chapters more (twenty-three to twenty-five and twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine), the contents of which, as well as their titles, are closely related 
to the six chapters of Vagbhata’s kalpasthana. The advantage of the incorporation of 
the kalpasthana at an appropriate place in the sutrasthana is that all the aspects of pa- 
ncakarman are dealt with together, and not scattered over two sthanas. 

Although Srinivasa does not mention Vagbhata as his main source, 1,95 by far 
the greater part of the sutrasthana of the Cikitsatilaka is a slightly shortened and 
re-arranged version of that of Vagbhata’s work. New material is sparsely represented. 
It is found in an appendix (parisista) of 187 verses, added to chapters twelve and 
thirteen on dina- and rtucarya, and concerned with betel chewing, fragrant substances, 
articles of clothing, etc., making it thus resemble Bhoja’s Carucarya. 1196 Some new 
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verses occur in chapter fifteen (on liquids); chapter sixteen (on articles of food and 
drugs) has an udyanavarga of forty verses on horticulture insetted. 1197 

The Cikitsatilaka is not quoted in later works. 

The name of the author is Srinivasa or Aijasrlnivasa, of Kausikagotra and Arvela 
family, son of Raghunatharya, grandson of Aijanagarya. 1198 He was a pupil of Pad- 
danarya, with whom he studied the Ayurvedakalanidhi , 1199 and a devotee of Datta- 
treya. 1200 

The details ofSrlnivasa’s genealogy point to a southern origin. 1201 P.Hymavathi re¬ 
gards Iyi ja 1202 as Srinivasa’s native place. Iyija is situated in the border area of Andhra 
Prades and Karnataka, in the present Mahbubnagar district. 1203 

There are no clues pointing with any certainty to Srinivasa’s date. A. Rahman, who 
also ascribes the Sadrasanighantu to him, regards him as anterior to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. P. Hymavathi, pointing to Telugu and Kannada words used by Srinivasa, is of 
the opinion that he lived during the period of the Vijayanagar kingdom, when Telugu, 
Kannada and Tamil speaking regions were united. The fact that the author was a Vai- 
snava and devotee of Dattatreya is adduced by him as an additional argument. Claiming 
that the Cikitsatilaka quotes a verse from the Bhavaprakasa 1204 and does not yet con¬ 
tain new substances found in the Yogaratnakara, he concludes that Srinivasa must have 
lived between the last quarter of the sixteenth and the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 1205 

Srinivasa: VaidyasastradTpika . 1206 

Subrahmanya: Bahatagrantha , a treatise in nine chapters (pariccheda), dealing 
with the following subjects: nidanayoga, kasayayoga, pathyapathyayoga, tailayoga, 
ghrtayoga, lehyavargasamapti, curnavatakayoga, ausadhayoga, and rasayoga. The 
beginning of chapter one refers to astasthanaparlksa. The Siddhasara is mentioned as 
a source. 1207 

Some suppose that the Bahatagrantha was written by a Bahatacarya, who was also 
the author of the Astahganighantu 4 , this Bahata is regarded as having lived during the 
last quarter of the thirteenth and the first quarter of the fourteenth century, since refer¬ 
ences to and quotations from his Bahata are found in the works of other scholars from 
the middle of the fourteenth century onwards. 1208 

Formulae from the Vahata are found in the Rasayogasagara . 1209 

The date of the Bahatagrantha is important because it mentions astasthanaparlksa, 
a procedure also found in Camunda’s works. 12,0 

The Telugu medical author Somaya relates that he began composing his Bhi- 
sagvarahjana after studying the Bahatagrantha. 1211 Mudumbi Venkatacarya, who 
translated the RasapradJpika into Telugu, 1212 paid obeisance to Bahata. The author 
who translated Trimalla’s SataslokT into Telugu refers to Trimalla as someone well 
versed in bahatasastra. The physician described in the Telugu work called Para- 
mayogTvilasamu, written by Tiruvengalanatha, holds the Bahatapustakamu in his 
hand. 1213 

The Bahatagrantha^ as translated into Telugu verse by Elakuci Balasarasvatl, who 
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lived in the first quarter of the seventeenth century according to P. Hymavathi. 1214 B. 
Rama Rao, 1215 who discussed this subject earlier, was more careful and stated that the 
Bahatamu of BalasarasvatT may be either the Bahatagrantha or another work of the 
same title, which is a Telugu translation of the Astahgahrdaya , made, or at least com¬ 
pleted by, Lingayarya, the pupil of BalasarasvatT. 

BalasarasvatT lived at the court of Vehkatadri of Paritala on the banks of the river 
Krsna, during the last part of the sixteenth century, according to B. Rama Rao. 

SUKHALATA: Ayurveda . 12,6 
Sukadeva: Vaidyakalpadruma . 12,7 
Sukhananda: Sukhanandavinoda . 1218 
SUKRACARYA: Ulukakalpa. 1219 
Sundara: IndudTpika . 1220 

Sundaradeva, son of Govindadeva, pupil of VisvarupatTrtha, was the author of sev¬ 
eral treatises. 

(1) Bhupalavallabhao r Bhupacarya, 1221 a work on dietetics and pathology. The au¬ 
thor seems merely to repeat the precepts of predecessors, frequently interlarding his 
text with paraphrases and comments. Vagbhata is occasionally referred to for further 
details on a particular subject. The work begins with the statement that the rules of con¬ 
duct to be observed during the six seasons will be dealt with. The first chapter is about 
the rainy season. It contains a, possibly later inserted, section on wrestling and the train¬ 
ing of wrestlers, written in the form of a conversation between Krsna and Somesvara. 
This section, called mallavidya, has been taken from the Mallapurajia . 1222 

(2) Cikitsasundara\ 1223 (3) LTJavatT, a short treatise on hygiene and dietetics; 1224 (4) 
Yogoktivivekacandra ; 1225 ( 5) Yogoktyupadesamrta . 1226 

Sundaradeva may well be the son of the Govindadeva who wrote the YogoktilUa- 
vatl 1227 

Surajit: Laghunidana . 1228 

SUSENA 1229 was the author of the Ayurvedamahodadhi or Annapanavidhi. 1230 The 
possibility cannot be excluded that the Annapanavidhi formed part of a larger Ayurve¬ 
damahodadhi. 1231 

The work of Susena 1232 is concerned with dietetics and describes the medicinal 
properties of foods and drinks, adding the therapeutic effects of physical exercise, rub¬ 
bing of the feet, chewing betel, and wearing various kinds of clothes. 1233 It contains 
634 verses in various metres and is divided into a long series of vargas, devoted to wa¬ 
ter, dairy produce, oils, prepared foods, fruits, etc. P. V. Sharma supposes it to have been 
written by a royal physician for use by the king. 1234 

There are no commentaries on this text, though Damodara’s Arogyacintamani has 
erroneously been regarded as such. 1235 

Apart from the Ayurvedamahodadhi, some more treatises may have been written 
by Susena; other works recorded by Th. Aufrecht are: GunagunT , SarTraka, and Vr- 
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ttamanikyamala. 1236 No information on these works is available. 

Susena is quoted or referred to in the Brhadrasarajasundara , the Hanisara- 
janidana , the Parasuramapratapa , 1237 Raghunatha’s Bhojanakutuhala , the Sa- 
ligramanighantubhusana , Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , and Vacaka Dlpacandra’s 
Lahghana pathyanirnaya. 

Worthy of mention is the description of fruits like amrtaphala (krtannavarga 6), 
pindakharjura (phalavarga 39), sindola or sindlphala (phalavarga 40), sirakosatakl 
(phalavarga 46), suvarnakadall (phalavarga 41), and utatl (phalavarga 42), 1238 vegeta¬ 
bles like rajavalll (sakavarga 12), sindhanl (sakavarga 38), and varikaseru (sakavarga 
31), and dishes like various kinds of sikharinl (sikharinlvarga). 

P.V. Sharma mentions a MS of a work by Susena, probably the Annapanavidhi , in 
which opium, mica, etc., are described. 1239 

Information on Susena as a medical author is not available. Susena is known 
from the Ramayana as a physician in the army of Rama, who treated Laksmana and 
could bring the dead to life. 1240 The Devlpurana 1241 has recorded a Susena in a list of 
sages versed in medicine. Susena is also the name of a physician mentioned in Bana’s 
Harsacarita . 1242 

A recipe, called simhanacurna, is f ound at the end of one of the MSS of the Annapa¬ 
navidhi. 1243 If Simhana, after whom the formula is called, is identical with the Yadava 
king of this name (1210-1247), 1244 during whose life Kesava was active, Susena is 
posterior to the first half of the thirteenth century. A terminus ante quern is provided 
by the Parasuramapratapa (first half sixteenth century), which gives a long extractfrom 
Susena’s work, 1245 and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya (sixteenth century), which quotes 
him. The earliest MS known is dated A.D. 1622. 1246 P.V. Sharma’s claims that Suse¬ 
na is quoted in the Madanapalanighantu (A.D. 1375) and the Kaiyadevanighantu (first 
half of the fifteenth century). Confirmation of this claim would mean that Susena may 
belong to about A.D. 1350. 

Svamikumara: Vaidyasastra , a work in verse, with explanations in prose. 1247 

S yam ADAS a: Paribhasasanigraha. 1248 Some of the subjects dealt with in this 
work are: manaparibhasa, dosabalabala, ausadhamanadividhana, anupanavidhi, 
tuvarakavrksalaksana, tajjanmasthananirupana, ardradravyamatra, suskadravyamatra, 
snehapaka, paradasodhana, kalkamatra, and ksTrapaka. 1249 

Syamadatta: Yogesvara. 1250 
Syam.alala: Sadyogaratnavall 1251 

Telkuraya, son of Sihgayadesika of Pulpaka family: Nidanayogaratnavall, 1252 a 
work on the diagnosis and treatment of various diseases. The author distinguishes, 
as usual, four types of ajlma, but calls them dhuma, vidhuma, vispasta, and rasasesa. 
Opium (ahiphena) is prescribed against diarrhoea and graham. 1253 

Some scholars are, on the basis of internal evidence, of the opinion that this work 
dates from about A.D. 1600. 1254 
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TlMMARAJAKAVl: VaidyajTvana . 1255 
Tirmalarya: SastradJpika or Sastradarsa . 1256 
Tiruvenkayyappa: Sastradarsa . 1257 
TripallTbhatta: Taraiiginl 1258 
TRIPURARI: Rukpratikriya . 1259 
Tripurarin: Cikitsasarasamgraha . 1260 
Tryambaka: Tryambakacikitsa . 1261 

TulasIdasa, son of Vaidya SrTranga of Mudhadagotra, a resident of Nagpur: (Vai- 
dyaka)yogasarasamgraha , 1262 a short metrical treatise in four chapters: vaidyagunagu- 
na, bhesajakhyanasatkrtinadlmutramalaparlksa, rogaganana, and bhesajaparikrama. 
Sources mentioned are Caraka, Harlta, Susruta, Vagbhata, and Vaidyasaraka . 1263 

TullOru Sarabharaju: Sarabharajlya. This work, written in Telugu and influ¬ 
enced by the BasavarajTya , may date from the seventeenth century. 1264 Tujluru’s son, 
Madhava, completed the treatise left incomplete by his father and wrote a medical 
work in Sanskrit, called GadasamijTvani. 

Udayamkara: Sarakalika . 1265 
Udayaruci: Vaidyavallabha . 1266 

Uddhavamisra, son of Himakara: VaidyapradJpa , a work on all the aspects of 
medicine. 1267 

Upadhyaya of the Sarasvatakula: Cikitsajnana . 1268 

Upendramisra: Bhaisajyarasamrtasamhita. 1269 This work is one of the sources of 
the Rasayogasagara. 

Uragendra BhOpal a: Pari mala parijata . 1270 
VadhOla Ramanuja: Ayurvedadbarmasastra . 1271 
Vagbhata Atreyin: Kvathasataka . 1272 
Vaidyanatha: Kalyanagunaratnakara . 1273 
VAIDYANATHA: Nirnayanighantu . 1274 
Vallabhadeva: YogamuktavalT . 1275 

VALLABHENDRA or VALLABHACARYA or INDRAKANTHAVALLABHACARYA was 
the author of the Vaidyacintamani . 1276 

The Vaidyacintamani 1211 is divided into chapters called vilasa or prakarana. 1278 
Edition d gives the text of the first 137 verses, which, after a mangala and two 
stanzas on the author, deal with the following subjects: the contents of the work: 
nidana, laksana, rasayogah, kasayakah (4); astasthanaparlksa: nadl-, sparsana-, sva- 
rupa-, sabda-, netra-, purlsa-, mutra-, and jihvaparlksa (6-28); ajima (29-31); 1279 
fever caused by one or two dosas (32-51); bhutajvara (52-53); ajlmajvara (54-55); 
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abhighatajvara (56-57); aihikajvara (58—63); dvyahikajvara (64-65); tryahikajvara 
(66-67); caturthika (68-70); pancahika jvara (71-72); paksanta jvara (73-74); masa- 
ntajvara (75-76); varsanta jvara (77-78); sarvakala jvara (79-80); asthigatajvara (81); 
raktagatajvara (82); mamsagata jvara (83); samnipata jvara (84-89); 1280 tantrika jvara 
(90-92); the formula of bhutabhairavarasa (93-95); a list of eighty vata diseases 
(96-105); 1281 the symptoms of some of these disorders: paksaghata, parsvavata, 
kampavata, uruvata, sandhivata, and kikkanila (106-112); the symptoms of kslnavata 
(113), dhumakhyavata (114), rasavata (115), and dhanurvata (116); the influence of 
the naksatras on diseases (117-123); recipes against fevers and some other diseases 
(124-129); karmavipaka (130-135); a recipe (136-137). 

Sources mentioned in the introduction are Caraka, Susrutaand Cakradatta . 1282 

Ed. e, which is complete, is divided into twenty-six vilasas, mostly subdivided into 
prakaranas (chapters). 1283 

Chapter one deals with astasthanaparlksa (1-4). 1284 The mangala is addressed to 
Srlnatha, Parvatlnatha, Vanlnatha, Sarasvatl, Durga, Vatuka, 1285 and Heramba. 

Chapter two deals with: the five elements of rogavijnana (knowledge concerning 
diseases): nidana, purvarupa, rupa, upasaya and samprapti (5-6); interactions between 
diseases (6); a maiigala to Siva (6); four fevers are brought about by de gods: jvara, 
maha jvara, raudrajvara and vaisnavajvara (7); patients suffering from these fevers 
should recite the names of Rudra, Maharudra, Maharudra again, and the two Maha- 
rudras respectively (7); sltajvara as a result of karman (7); the religious treatment of 
sltajvara (7); eight measures able to cure fever: vedasravana (Veda study), hitacarana 
(good conduct), viprasaintarpana (feeding brahmanas), krsnasmarana (mental recita¬ 
tion of the name of Krsna), subhakarana (auspicious actions), dravyavisranana (the 
bestowal of gifts), asvatthabhramana (the circumambulation of an asvattha tree), 
suratnadharana (the wearing of auspicious gems), and dlnasamraksana (protection 
of the distressed) (7); recitation of the names of a number of deities and paying 
homage to several deities are to be recommended (7); astrological influences and 
their warding off (7); the onset, prodromes, mythical origin, and varieties of fever 
(7-8); the characteristics of fever due to vata, pitta, and kapha (8); the characteristics 
of fever due to vata and pitta, vata and kapha, kapha and vata, pitta and kapha, kapha 
and pitta (9); 1286 the characteristics of ajlmajvara, abhighatajvara (9), bhutajvara, 
ahikajvara (10); the varieties of ahikajvara: aikahika, dvyahika, tryahika, caturthaka, 
pancahika, ardhapaksa, paksika, and masika; 1287 these fevers are caused by the three 
dosas (10); another series: samtata, satata, anyedyuska, trtlyaka, caturthaka, and 
caturthikaviparyaya (10); fevers reaching the seven dhatus; three days are required 
for going from one dhatu to the next one (10); the characteristics of the seven fevers 
staying in rasa, rakta, etc. (10-11); 1288 the characteristics of visamajvara, murchajvara, 
sltajvara (11), dosahetukajvara, antardahajvara, visamasltalajvara, amajvara (12); the 
eight varieties of agantukajvara (12): grahavesajvara, ausadhajvara, visajajvara, jvara 
caused by bhaya (or bhl), soka, kopa (or krodha), kama, and abhicara (12-13); 1289 
factors causative of fever; things to be avoided; unwholesome things; the charac¬ 
teristics of strlsangamadosa; the characteristics of visamadosa and visamasltadosa 
(13), raktajihvaka-, pltajihvaka-, krsnajihvaka- and svetajihvakadosa (13-14); these 
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seven dosas may continue for seven days or a fortnight; rules for the regimen to be 
kept on each of the first nine days of a fever; the number of days a fever will take 
for reaching paka, dependent on the dosa(s) involved (14); rules regarding treatment 
during the early stage (14-15); a second series of characteristics of fever due to vata, 
pitta, kapha (15), vata and pitta (15-16), vata and kapha, pitta and kapha, and vata, 
pitta and kapha, together with their treatment (16); a second series of characteristics 
of bhutavesa jvara and abhicarajvara, together with their treatment; the characteristics 
and treatment of daivaprakopajvara (17); the characteristics and treatment of bhltijvara 
(17-18), pisaca jvara, gandharvajvara (18), tandrika jvara, murchajvara, pralapajvara 
(19), sltalajvara (19-20), svedajvara, krmijvara (20), haridra jvara (20-21), ka- 
majvara, pratalikala jvara, madhyahnajvara (21), sayarnkala jvara (21-22), nisa jvara, 
sosajvara, vranajvara (22), atapajvara (22-23), svarahlnajvara, abhighatajvara (23), 
amajvara (23-24), agnimandya jvara, vamanajvara, hidhma jvara (24), hikkajvara, 
anidrajvara, kasajvara, rasagatajvara (25), raktagatajvara, mamsagatajvara, medo- 
gatajvara, asthigatajvara (26), majjagatajvara, suklagatajvara, 1290 pitakajvara (27), 
sphotaka jvara, kampajvara, sophajvara (28), anahajvara (28-29), trikalajvara, sam¬ 
nipata jvara, puranajvara (29), suskajvara, aikahikajvara, dvyahika jvara, tryahika jvara 
(30), caturthikajvara, pancahika jvara, paksantajvara, masanta jvara (31), 1291 and 
varsantikajvara (32). 

The next section of chapter two 1292 deals with ayurvedic preparations and rasayo- 
gas against fevers (32-54). 

Chapter three 1293 deals with samnipata fevers: the characteristics of samnipata jvara 
in general; the varieties to be distinguished; the symptoms of samnipata jvara with a 
predominance of vata, pitta, kapha, vata and pitta, vata and kapha, pitta and kapha (55); 
the symptoms of six samnipata fevers in which one dosa is most, one moderately and 
one least excited; another classification of these fevers with thirteen varieties, seven of 
which are incurable; the symptoms of each of these fevers; two sets of symptoms of 
sandhika (56), antaka (56-57), hrddaha, cittavibhrama, sltanga (57), tandrika (57-58), 
kanthakubja; the symptoms of karnika; the variety of karnika called karnamulasotha; 
two sets of symptoms of bhugnanetra; the symptoms of raktostha (58) and raktasthl- 
vin; two sets of symptoms of pralapa, jihvaka, and abhinyasa; the six curable varieties 
(59); the seven incurable varieties (59-60); the time limit of each of the fevers; the 
characteristics of dhatupaka and malapaka (60). 

The section on treatment (60-74) deals with ayurvedic preparations and rasayogas 
against samnipata fevers. 

Chapter four 1294 deals with: a mahgala; the attendants (parivara) of ksaya as the 
king of the diseases; karmavipaka relating to ksaya (75); prayascitta; astrological 
considerations; santi measures; the four causes of the disease called yaksman; 1295 
the samprapti of rajayaksman, 1296 its prodromes (76); 1297 the symptoms of yaksman 
due to vata, pitta, kapha, vata and pitta, vata and kapha, pitta and kapha, samnipata, 
and blood; the main symptoms of rajayaksman; 1298 the eleven, six or three main 
symptoms (77); 1299 signs indicating curability or incurability; 1300 the varieties of 
sosa; the characteristics of sosa caused by sexual intercourse, grief, old age, trav¬ 
elling (78), physical exercise (78-79), and injuries; 1301 the causes and symptoms 
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of urahksata; 1302 signs indicating its incurability; 1303 cases of sosa amenable to 
treatment or unsuitable to it (79); 1304 a mythical tale about ksayaroga in the form 
of a dialogue between Parvatl and Siva (79-80); santi measures (80-81); details 
concerning the appearance of ksaya in successive births (81); characteristics of 
ksaya in general; the characteristics of raktaksaya, rajayaksman, samtapaksaya (82), 
murchaksaya, sosaksaya, vamanaksaya, grahanlksaya, sophaksaya (83), suskaksaya, 
atisaraksaya, mandagniksaya, panduksaya (84), sulaksaya (84-85), kaphaksaya, 
kasaksaya, svasaksaya (85), tandraksaya (85-86), hidhmaksaya, and haridraksaya 
( 86 ). ‘ 

The section on treatment (86-108) describes ayurvedic preparations andrasayogas. 

Chapters five to nine deal with a number of diseases and their treatment. The de¬ 
scriptions of the diseases largely agree with the Madhavanidana. Verses on karmavipa- 
ka are added. Chapter five is about panduroga. Chapter six, on kamila and related dis¬ 
orders, adds that the image of the deity Kamila should be honoured (124). Additional 
subjects of chapter seven, devoted to sopha, are the characteristics and treatment of 
this disorder when caused by krtrimavisa, and the characteristics and treatment of pa- 
sanadosasopha (132), vranasopha, jvarasopha, khadgaghatasopha (133), kamilasopha, 
sarpadastasopha, and gandhakasopha (134). Chapter eight, on atisara and pravahika, 
adds a description of bhasratisara (139-140). Chapter nine, on graham, adds the char¬ 
acteristics of ghatlyantragrahanl (155). 

Chapter ten, 1305 on vatavyadhi, begins with: a maiigala; karmavipaka relating to 
vatavyadhi; general santi measures; sand of dhanurvata, paksavata (168), raktavata, va- 
tarakta, vatapitta; causes of vatavyadhi according to astrology; the importance of vata 
(169). 

The part that follows, up to the description of khalli (169-177), has largely been 
taken from the Madhavanidana . 1306 Some additional verses describe the organs form¬ 
ing part of the kostha, the location of the amasaya (170),jrrnbhavata, pralapavata, rasa- 
jnana, tvaksunyata (171), four varieties of aksepaka, due to vata, pitta, kapha and a 
trauma (172), and the varieties of ardita due to vata, pitta and kapha (174). The char¬ 
acteristics of tun! and pratitun! are absent. 1307 

The section that follows is concerned with the symptoms of dhumavata, vidhu- 
mavata, suskangavata,kaphavata,jihvahgavata,skandhavata, kandharavata, padavata, 
madhuvata (177), bastivata, ksutavata, smkhalavata, visphotavata, snayuvata, grdhra- 
vata, parnsuvata, skhalanavata, sukravata, sutikavata, tvagvata (178), bhogavata, ki- 
kkasavata, kativata, malabaddhavata, mutrabaddhavata, uruvata, suptivata, kampava- 
ta, bahukampa (179), sltavata, siravata, netravata, nasavata, mukhavata, udaravata, ku- 
ksivata, ajlrnavata, amlavata, anulomavata, vilomavata(180), dhanurvata, paksaghata, 
ardhahgavata,parsvavata, atapavata, agnivata, adhyavata, panduvata, svedavata (181), 
sandhivata, sadhyavata, sirovata, svarahTnavata, raktavata, kslnavata, khanjavata, kala- 
vata, sarvahgavata, styanavata, gulphavata (182), aiigulTvata, januvata, janghavata, a- 
sthivata, kakavata, bhramanavata, panguvata, dandavata, mandavata, kosthavata (183), 
gulmavata, majjavata, ksatavata, vasavata, anuvata, dadhivata, karnavata, urdhvavata, 
amavata, badhiravata, and unmadavata (184). 

Chapter eleven, 1308 on raktapitta, presents no unusual features. 
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Chapter twelve 1309 deals with: a list of the twenty-four pittarogas; the symptoms of 
these disorders: avarnapaittya, vivarnapaittya, suryavartapaittya, kamilapaittya (230), 
amlapitta (230-231; three different versions), raktapaittya, svedapaittya, unmadapai- 
ttya, pundarlkapaittya, bhujaiigapaittya, karapadapaittya, sltapaittya (231),murchapai- 
ttya (231-232), madhuryapaittya, kusumapaittya, krodhapaittya, bhramsapitta, sirah- 
paittya, ksudhapaittya, trsnapaittya, durbhasapaittya, carmapitta, durgandhapitta, and 
madanapitta (232). 

Chapter thirteen, 1310 concerned with arocaka, presents no unusual features. 

Chapter fourteen, 13,1 dealing with kasa, enumerates and describes the twenty ka- 
pharogas: purvakasa, ksayakasa, raktakasa, cippika(kasa), vatakasa, pittakasa, ksata- 
kasa, suktika(kasa), amakasa, pandukasa, krsnakasa, slesmakasa, dadhikasa, slesmaji- 
hvaka, kanthajihva, upajihva, jihvakakasa, urdhvakasa, slesmabhaiiga, andslesmaku- 
sthaka (248); it lists the symptoms of twenty varieties of kasa, which are the same as 
the twenty kaphavikaras (249-251). 

Chapters fifteen to seventeen, 1312 dealing with svasa, hikka, and svarabheda, 
present no unusual features. 

Chapter eighteen 1313 deals with prameha and the pramehapitikas (285-289). Sub¬ 
jects added are: the reason why prameha does not occur in women; the characteristics 
of bahumutra; the ten kinds of pitika, which develop in prameha when neglected, are 
said to occur in sandhis, marmans and fleshy parts (288); complications of the pitikas; 
the fourteen marmans are found between the brows, on the crown of the head, at the 
throat, at the sirahsthala, in the region of the heart, at the navel, the eyes, testicles, an¬ 
kles, buttocks, hips, big toes, forefingers, and roots of the arms; the examination of the 
urine of prameha patients and signs of prognostic sigificance (289). 

Chapter nineteen, 1314 concerned with mutrakrcchra, adds a purlsaja type (301). 
Chapter twenty, 1315 on mulraghata, adds a second set of symptoms of vatakundalika 
(307). 

Chapters twenty-one (on asmari), twenty-two (on sula), twenty-three (on udavarta 
and anaha), twenty-four (on gulma), twenty-five (on hrdroga), twenty-six (on udara), 
twenty-seven (on vrddhi and vardhma), and twenty-eight (on medoroga), 1316 present 
no unusual features. 

Chapter twenty-nine, 1317 dealing with vatarakta, adds verses on pittarakta and 
kapharakta (371). 

Chapters thirty (on urustambha), thirty-one (on amavata), thirty-two (on sltapitta, 
udarda, kotha), and thirty-three (on amlapitta), 1318 present no unusual features. 

Chapter thirty-four 1319 deals with agnimandya, bhasmaka, ajlrna, visucl, alasaka, 
dandalasaka, and vilambika (399-402), mainly on the lines of the Madhavanidana. 
Added are verses on bhasmaka (399-401), vatajlrna and kaphajlrna (400-401). The 
verses on visucl differ from those of the Madhavanidana and describe its general 
symptoms, those of the types due to vata and kapha, the disorder called parsnidaha, 
which occurs in very serious cases of visucl, the complications of visucl, and signs 
pointing to incurability (401). Some more extra verses are about dandalasaka (402). 

Chapters thirty-five (on arsas), thirty-six (on krmiroga), 1320 thirty-seven (on trsna), 
thirty-eight (on daha), and thirty-nine (on murcha, tandra, klama, nidra, samnyasa) do 
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not contain interesting additional material. 

Chapter forty deals with madatyaya (437-438). Its verses are taken from the Ma- 
dhavanidana , but a number of stanzas found in that treatise are omitted. 1321 A verse on 
the proper amount to be drunk for rasayana purposes is added (438). 

Chapters forty-one (on unmada) and forty-two (on apasmara) are devoid of note¬ 
worthy features. 

Chapter forty-three 1322 deals with kustha. Added verses are about vipadika and vi- 
carcika (451-452), kacchukustha, galatkustha, svitra (452), prasutikustha, curable and 
incurable types of kustha (453), incurable types of kilasa and other forms of kustha 
(454), and the incurability of svetakustha and svitra (455). 

Chapters forty-four (on visarpa) and forty-five (on visphotaka) present nothing un¬ 
usual. 

Chapter forty-six deals with masurika. Additional verses are about the pathogenesis 
of the disease and the explanation of its name (480-481), the complications, the variety 
called sTtaia, the characteristics of brhatl sltala and kodrava(masurika), and the varying 
degrees of curability of the disease (483). The section on treatment (483-487), of an 
ayurvedic type and not containing rasas, also describes the religious treatment of the 
disease and refers to the Sltalastotra (485). 

Chapter forty-seven (on galaganda) presents nothing unusual. 

Chapter forty-eight, on gandamala, presents a list of four varieties of this disorder, 
said to be caused by parasites (krmi) and located in the cardiac region, neck, cheeks 
(kapola) and head (uttamahga); it also lists four vranas, found in the regions of the teeth, 
hips, ears, and shoulders (arnsagandaka) respectively; the characteristics of gandamala 
occurring on the scalp (kapala) are described. 

Chapters forty-nine (on granthi), fifty (on arbuda), and fifty-one (on sllpada) do not 
give additional material. 

Chapter fifty-two, dealing with vidradhi, adds verses on stanavidradhi (500). 

Chapters fifty-three (on vrana), fifty-four (on agnidagdha), fifty-five (on a- 
gantukavrana), fifty-six (on nadlvrana), and fifty-seven (on bhagandara) present no 
unusual features. 

Chapter fifty-eight deals with upadamsa. Additional verses describe the five vari¬ 
eties of upadamsa and their chief symptoms (523). Extra verses give details about li- 
hgavartis, which are found in both males and females, about their locations, their forms, 
and the symptoms they bring about (524). 1323 

Chapter fifty-nine deals with sukadosa. 

Chapter sixty 1324 deals with the ksudrarogas. Additional verses are about: the kull- 
ra type of kunakha (532); the varieties of palita: due to vata, pitta, kapha, samnipata, 
and old age; the treatment of vail and palita by the administration of the drug called 
candrodaya; the type of baldness (kesanasa) caused by parasites and its treatment with 
jayantika (533); vaktradurgandha, pulipiri (also called katipitika: 543), and chayaroga 
(535). Gudabhrarnsa is omitted. 

Chapter sixty-one 1325 deals with the pathogenesis and symptoms of snayuroga, 
which is of five types: associated with vata, pitta, kapha, blood, or all the dosas 
(543-544). 
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Chapter sixty-two deals with mukharogas. Additional stanzas are about: the 
numbers of the groups of mukharoga, making a total of sixty-four; an enumeration 
of the eight ostharogas (546) and sixteen dantavestarogas (= dantamularogas) (547); 
hanumoksa; an enumeration of the five jihvarogas (548). 

Chapter sixty-three deals with karnarogas. Additional verses give an enumeration 
of the twenty-eight karnarogas (558), the characteristics of kamantarvrana, and the 
lethal complications of karnasula (561). 

Chapter sixty-four deals with nasarogas. Additional verses are about: the aetiology 
of nasaroga; an enumeration of the thirty-four nasarogas (564); the aetiology of plnasa; 
the seven varieties of plnasa: red, yellow, white, dark-blue, haridra, of a mixed colour, 
and bad-smelling (565); nasarsas (567). 

Chapter sixty-five deals with sirorogas. Additional verses are concerned with the 
aetiology of the group of eleven sirorogas (573). 

Chapter sixty-six 1326 deals with netrarogas. Additional verses are about: the gen¬ 
eral pathogenesis of netrarogas; the numbers of the groups of netrarogas; their total 
number is ninety-four (581). 

Chapter sixty-seven, 1327 a very long one, deals with the processing of inorganic 
substances, their medicinal properties and their uses. 

Its subjects are: the seven metals; the purification of gold, the preparation of its 
bhasman, the medicinal properties, rules for the use of gold preparations, the bad 
effects of unpurified gold (602-603); the origin of silver, its names, its purification, 
etc. (604-605); copper, its origin, etc. (605-607); tin (607-609); lead (609-610); iron 
and mandura (611-616); kaipsya (616); pittala (616-617); the origin of mercury; 
its varieties (617); its praise (617-618); its names; the bad effects of looking down 
upon it (618); two versions of the eight dosas and the disorders they may bring 
about (618-619); the seven kancukas and the disorders they may cause; the effects 
of purified and unpurified mercury (619); the purification of mercury and the eight 
samskaras (619-623); the preparation of a bhasman (623-624); the extraction of 
mercury from cinnabar (624); the preparation of rasasindura and rules regarding 
its use (625); rules for the use of a bhasman (625-627); rasajlma and its treatment; 
rasatapa and its treatment (627); wholesome and unwholesome things during the use 
of mercurial preparations (627-628); sulphur, its origin, purification, etc. (628-630); 
mica (abhraka), its origin, purification, etc. (630-633); haritala (633-635); anjana 
(635); kasisa (635-636); gairika (636); hirigula (636-637); manahsila (637); the 
purification of sahkha (637); the colours of various bhasmans (637); rules regarding 
the use of bhasmans; substances for the killing of the metals; the disorders arising 
from the use of unpurified metals; the seven upadhatus and their origin (638): svarna- 
and tamramaksika (638-640), tuttha, rasaka, karikustha, sindura (640), akhupasana, 
raktapasana (641); silajatu (641-642); the eight sadharanarasas: kampilla, lavana, 
gaurlpasana, navasagara, darada, vahnijara, girisindura, and muddarasrnga; kampilla; 
bola; mastakl (642); kapharl; sarjaksara; yavaksara; the five salts (643); the pu¬ 
rification of trikatuka, varanapippall (= gajapippall), aphena (opium), ramatha (= 
hingu), the two kinds of jlra, erandablja and dantiblja, visamusti, nepala, and visa 
(= vatsanabha) (644); the properties and uses of rasakarpura; the nine ratnas; their 
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purification (645) and killing; diamonds (645-648); coral, pearls, pusyaraga (648); 
marakata (648-649); vaidurya, gomedika, manikya (649), nlla; vaikranta (650-651). 

Chapter sixty-eight describes the vidyadharayantra, tankayantra, valukayantra, 
garbhayantra (652), kacchapayantra (652-653), jalayantra, gaurlyantra (653), va- 
jramusa, bhudharayantra, kosthayantra, dolayantra, tulayantra (654), patalayantra, 
and tejoyantra; a .number of putas: mahaputa, gaja- or mahisaputa, varahaputa, 
kaukkutaputa (655), kapotaputa, govaraputa, and kumbhaputa. 

Chapter sixty-nine is concerned with weights and measures (656-657). Bhoja is 
referred to. 

Chapter seventy is about paribhasas. The subjects dealt with are: the plants which 
are kandasara, mulasara, mulatvaksara (658), darutvaksara (658-659), sarasara, pattra- 
sara, puspasara, phalasara, bljasara (659), ksarasara, kslrasara, niryasasara, and sarva- 
iigasara; medicinal substances to be used in a fresh (ardra) state; those to be used with¬ 
out the outer layers (nistvac) (660) and with or without the husks; substitutes for drugs 
which are difficult to obtain (661); substitutes for the drugs of the astavarga group; the 
items belonging to a large number of groups of substances (662-664). 

Chapter seventy-one is concerned with poisonous substances. The subjects are: kr- 
trimavisa and the treatment of its effects (664); recipes useful in cases of poisoning; 1328 
recipes useful against the effects of the bites of dogs, 1329 rats 1330 (665), and scorpions; 
the recipe of-prabhavatlvatl (666); antidotes (in Telugu) (666-667); two more antidotes 
(667-668); 1331 recipes (in Telugu) (668-671). 

The order of the diseases deviates, for some stretches much, for other stretches less, 
from the Madhavtmidana. Women’s and children’s diseases are not discussed at all. 
Chapters on rasayana and vajlkarana are absent. 

Many unusual disorders, described in the work, are also found in the BasavarajTya , 
a later work, which may have borrowed them from Vallabhendra. 

Sources are rarely mentioned. Noteworthy are recipes said to be from the 
Madhavanidana and Madhavakalpa (665). 1332 

A Vaidyacintamani is quoted in several treatises, but it is often impossible to know 
from which source the citations derive, since a number of authors is credited with a 
treatise of that title. 

The author, who calls himself Vallabhendra, 1333 was a son of the Telugu brahmana 
Amaresvarabhatta, 1334 of Srlvatsagotra 1335 and Apastambasutra, 1336 and belonged to 
the Indrakantha family. 1337 

The Telugu author Devulapalli Venkatanarasakavi wrote a medical work, called 
Andhracintamani , that is almost wholly on the lines of the Vaidyacintamani . The date 
of this treatise is crucial for the chronological position of Vallabhendra. P. Hymavathi 
regards it not inappropriate to surmise that Veiikatanarasa lived in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, which would, if proved right, place Vallabhendra in the first half of 
the same century or earlier. Another Telugu version of the Vaidyacintamani was made 
by Dhenuvukonda Kesavakavi. 1338 

P. Hymavathi has collected evidence that, in his opinion, is in support of placing 
Vallabhendra in the fourteenth century: the BasavarajTya quotes Vallabhendra’s work; 
Vallabhendra took some verses from the Bahatagrantha , dated to about A.D. 1300 or 
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the early fourteenth century; a SrTgiripandita, son of Vallabha and also of Srlvatsagotra, 
is mentioned in a grant of A.D. 1376; the medical author Laksmana, who lived during 
the reign of Bukka II (A.D. 1404-06), was the son of a Vallabhendra, of Srlvatsagotra 
and of Apastambasutra. 

Ramnivas Sarma 1339 and Jyotir Mitra 1340 place Vallabha in the sixteenth century. 
B. Rama Rao 1341 assigns Vallabhendra to the seventeenth century, without giving clear 
arguments for this dating. 

Vamacarya: Balabodha . 1342 

Vamana: (1) Ayurvedaprakasa; 1343 ( 2) Vamananighantu . 1344 
Vanamalimisra: Jvaravall 1345 
Vanaracarya: Balabodha . 1346 
Vandhyopadhyaya: Cikitsanjana . 1347 

VandImisra, son of Jagadlsa: Yogasudhanidhi , a work in sixteen chapters (kala), 
dealing with kaumarabhrtya. 1348 

VanIkavi: Vamkarika . 1349 
Vararuci: Aristasthana . 1350 
Vasantaraja: Vasantarajacikitsa . 1351 

Vasudeva: Vasudevanubbava , 1352 a compilatory work in which many sources are 
quoted or referred to. These sources are: Agnivesa, Atreya, Alri, Bheda, Brhadatreya, 
Brhadatri , Cakradatta , Caraka, Carpati, Dhurjati (or Jaijjati), Goraksa, Jalandhari, 
Laghvatri , Nagarjuna, Rasambhonidhi , Sarngadhara, Susruta, Vagbhata, Vrnda, and 
Vyadi. 1353 

The Vasudevanubhava is quoted by Kaslrama, 1354 which proves that its author 
lived before the sixteenth or seventeenth century. It is also quoted in the Rasaia- 
jalaksmF 1355 and Vitthala’s Rasasindhu. 1354 

Vasudeva: (1) Sarvahgasundaii , a commentary on a Prayogasara ; 1357 (2) Yogasa- 
rasamgraha . 1358 

VEDAVYASA: Ayurveda . 1359 
VEDENDRA: Vedendrasara . 1360 

Vehithadeva: Sadyogakanthika, also called Rasasara and Rasaratnakara. Rasau- 
sadhas have an important place in this work. 1361 

Vengalagirisuri of Mudgala gotra: SutrasthanasanylvinI, a work in prose dealing 
with subjects expounded in the sutrasthanas of Vagbhata, Susruta, etc. 1362 


VENlPANDITA: Svedavidbi . 1363 
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VenIramasakadvIpin: Mamsabhaksanadipika, a work in 500 verses, denouncing 
animal food. 1364 

Venkatacarya, of Gautama gotra: 1365 Brhadvaidyaratnakara. 1366 This treatise is 
divided into a purvabhaga, containing eight tarahgas, and an uttarabhaga, containing 
two tarahgas. 

The purvabhaga deals with the origin of ayurveda, astasthanaparlksa, and the nida- 
na of the diseases; the uttarabhaga is concerned with treatment of the diseases, rasa- 
yana, vajlkarana, the purification of inorganic substances, the application of leeches, 
etc. 

The order of the diseases agrees partially only with that of the Madhavanidana. 
Each chapter on treatment begins with karmavipaka concerning the disease dealt with 
in the chapter and with propitiatory measures (santi). 

Many Smrtis and Puranas are quoted in the work. 

Venkatacarya may have lived in the eighteenth century or later. 1367 

Venkatesa: Balaparyayamanjarl 1368 
Venkatesa: Bhesajakalpasamuccaya. 1369 
Venkatesakavi: Vaidyasiromani . 1370 

Venkatesvara: Daksinamurtinighantu, a work in six chapters (ullasa). The author 
belonged to the Ella- or Yallapantulu family. 1371 

VlDAGDHACUDAMANI: Pancasannighantusara . 1372 

Vijaya, a Jain upadhyaya, was the author of a compilatory work called Kalyanaka- 
raka or Vaidyasarasamgraha. 1373 It is based on the works of Harlta, Rudradeva, Su- 
sruta, Vagbhata, and others. The treatise contains formulae deriving from Pujyapada 
and Samantabhadra. Some verses on nadlparlksa and other subjects are said to have 
been borrowed from the Merudadandatantra . 1374 

Vijayakrsna: Sarasamgraha . 1375 
Vina yak a: Gunasastra . 1376 
VlRABHADRA: Vaidyacintamani . 1377 

VIrakrsna, son of GopTdevI and Raghava, pupil of Sudarsanayati: Kayacikitsa- 
lu. 1378 

VIraraja: Vfrarajoktivilasa . 1379 
VIresvara: Rogaroga vada . 1380 

VIresvarananda, pupil of Hariharananda: Yogaratnakara . 1381 
VlSALAKlRTI: Ai' 0 gyacintamani . 1382 
Visvanatha, son of Padmanabha: Balacandraprakasa . 1383 
Vrajabhusana: Gunaratnakara. 1384 
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Vrajaraja: Meghavinoda ,' 385 
Vrsagirinatha: Dravyakalpabbusana. 
Vyasapandita: Arkaprakasa . 138? 
YasOvIra: Avyaktasaingrahana . 1388 


1386 



Chapter 4 

Various anonymous works 


Abhidhanaratnamala. 1 

Abhinavacintamani . 2 

Abhinavacintamanisar A . 3 

Abhinyasacikitsa . 4 

Agadarajaratna . 5 

Agnikarman . 6 

Agnimandyacikitsa . 7 

Agnipurana . 8 Material of medical interest is found in a number of chapters . 9 

Chapter 140 describes drugs and some other articles used in vasya (subjugation), 
etc. Their names are: adhahpuspa, bhrngaraja, goraksa, karkatl, krsnadhustQra, kr- 
tanjali, kumari, lajjaluka, mayfirasikha, mesasrngl, mohalata, putranjlva, rudantika, 
rudrajata, sahadevl, sitarka, snuhl, and visnukranta (1-2). 

Chapter 141 enumerates thirty-six plants and other drugs used in making men im¬ 
mortal (amarlkarana): aksya, bala, bhrnga, bilva, dhanyaka, dhatrl, eranda, goksuraka, 
guducl, haridra, harltakl, javanika, jiraka, kantakarl, khadira, krtamala, ksara, marica, 
mundl, nimba, parpata, pippall, pippallsipha, l0 punarnava,rucaka,saindhava, satamu- 
II, satapuspl, siddhartha, sindhuvaraka, sunthl, vaca, 11 vaca, vahni, 12 vasaka, and vi- 
dahga (2-5). The items to be employed for particular purposes are specified. Among 
these purposes are the elimination of diseases due to deranged vata, pitta and kapha 
(12-14), disorders caused by grahas (15), etc. 

Chapter 229 describes auspicious and inauspicious dreams. 13 

Chapter 246 deals with the examination of gems (ratnaparlksa). Gems to be worn 
by a king are: candrakanta, gandhasasyaka, indramla, jyotlrasa, karketana, mahanl- 
la, marakata, mauktika, padmaraga, pulaka, pusparaga, sphatika, suryakanta, vaidiirya, 
and vajra (l-3ab). This list is followed by a second one (3cd-6); some of the gems of 
this second list are: bhallataka, girivajra, gomeda, pilu, pravalaka, rajapatta, 14 rudhira- 
ksa, and saugandhika. Several types of pearls are mentioned (12-13). 

Chapters 279 to 286 contain a medical treatise, expounded by Dhanvantari to Su- 
sruta. 15 Chapter 282 deals with vrksayurveda. 16 Chapter 285 is remarkable in giving 
an account of Atreya’s teachings on siddhayogas, as reported by Dhanvantari. 

Chapters 294, 295 and 298 are concerned with snake-bites, the bites of other poi¬ 
sonous animals, and their treatment. 

Chapter 299 is about disorders in children caused by demonic beings. 17 

Chapter 370 is concerned with anatomy. 18 
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Aharavarjyavarjyapadarthah. 19 

AjIrnakasayavidhana . 20 

AjIrnamanjarT . 21 

AjIrnanidana . 22 

AjIrnausadhi . 23 

The Aksiroganirmulana , 24 concerned with the treatment of eye diseases, and 
said to form the ninety-fourth chapter of the Sanatkumarasainhita of the Pancaratra- 
gama, 25 passes for teachings given by Sanatkumara to Narada. 26 The types of treat¬ 
ment described in this text are said to have met with success in the case of Brhadratha, 
son of Paribhadra, king of KaSl. 27 

The Sanatkumarasanihita is quoted by Hemadri and therefore earlier than the thir¬ 
teenth century. 28 Passages from it have been identified among the quotations in Ya- 
munacarya’s Agamapramanya, which dates from the tenth century. 29 

Alokamrta . 30 

Amaravinoda . 31 

Amavatacikitsa . 32 

Amayacikitsa . 33 

Amlavetasanirupana . 34 

AmrtamanjarI. 35 

Anandakhanda . 36 

Anantaghrta . 37 

Andaroganidanacikitsakrama . 38 

Angavaidyanidana . 39 

Anjanavidhi . 40 

Ankolakalpa . 41 

Ankolatailavidhi. 42 

Ankolatailotpadanavidhi. 43 

Annapanavidhi . 44 

Anubhavasara . 45 

Anubhavasiddharasayana . 46 

Anupanadadhi . 47 

Apasmararoga . 48 

Aphenanirupana . 49 

A RDRAMALAKAPRAYOGA . 50 
ARISTANAV ANITA . 51 

Ari^tanidana . 52 
Arogyacintam ani. 53 
Arogyamala . 54 
ArogyapIyusa . 55 
Arogyasnanavidhi. 56 
Arsacikitsa . 57 

ARSA VIDYANUSASANA . 58 
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Arsoroganidana . 59 

Arunakeramrtataila . 60 

AsadhyasItapratikara . 61 

ASADHYAVILAKS AN A . 62 

Asavadhikara . 63 

Ascaryamahodadhi. 64 

AsItivatanidana . 65 

AsItivataroganidana. 66 

AsmarIcikitsa . 67 

Asmariroganidana . 68 

Asrgdararogadananidanacikitsa . 69 

Astadasakusthalaksanacikitsa . 70 

Astagandhalaksana. 7 ' 

Astangacikitsa . 72 

Astangahrdayadravyavijnana . 73 

Astangahrdayasamgraha . 74 

Astangakanda . 75 

AstaparIksa. 76 

AstasthanaparIksa . 77 

Astavidhasobhavyadhicikitsa . 78 

AsurIkalpa . 79 

AsurIrajikakalpa . 80 

Asvagandhadicurna . 81 

Asvagandhakalpa . 82 

AsvagandhamusalIvijayakalpa . 83 

Asvagandhibalaksatailanirmanakrama . 84 

Asvagandhighrta. 85 

Asvagandhighrtavidhan A . 86 

AsvinIkumaravaidyasastra . 87 

Atharvanighantu . 88 

Atisaracikitsa . 89 

Atisaracikitsakrama . 90 

ATISARADIROGAVICARA . 91 

Atisaralaksana . 92 

AtisarapratIkara . 93 

Atisaravarnana . 94 

Atisaravatakavidhana . 95 

AtmaraksanarthanIti . 96 

Atreyasamhitasara . 97 

Atreyasarasamgraha . 98 

Atreyavagyoga." 

AturaparIksa . 100 
Ausadha. 101 
Ausadhacikitsa . 102 
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Ausadhacikitsanupanavidhana. 103 
Ausadhagrahanapakavidhi. 104 
Ausadhagrantha. 105 
Ausadhagunapatha. 106 
Ausadhajaranamaranavidhi. 107 

Ausadhajnanatatsamgrahanakalaprayogavidhana. 108 

Ausadhakalpa. 109 

Ausadhakalpasamuha. 1,0 

Ausadhakaranaprakara. 111 

Ausadhanamani. 112 

Ausadhanighantu. 113 

Ausadhanirmanacikitsavidhana. 114 

Ausadhanirmanacikitsavidhi. 115 

Ausadhanirmanavidhi. 1,6 

Ausadhaniyama. 117 

Ausadhapakadhikara. 118 

AusadhapakavalT. 1,9 

Ausadhapakavidhi. 120 

Ausadhapallava or - pallavl 121 

Ausadhapattrika. 122 

Ausadhaprakriya. 123 

Ausadhaprastutakarana. 124 

AUSADH APRATINIDHIKALPANA. 125 

Ausadhaprayoga. 126 
Ausadhaprayogakarika. 127 
Ausadharasayana. 128 
Ausadharnava. 129 
Ausadhasadhana. 130 
Ausadhasamgraha. 131 

Ausadhasamgraha, Tantrokta-. See Tantriktausadhasamgraha . 

Ausadhasaranirupana. 132 

Ausadhavidhana. 133 

Ausadhavidhi. 134 

Ausadhayoga. 135 

Ausadhayogagrantha. 136 

AUSADHAYOGAH. 137 

Ausadhayogamaharatnakara. 138 

Ausadhayogamaharatnavall 139 

Ausadhayogaratnakara. 140 

AUSADHA YOGASAMGRAHA. 141 

Ausadhigrantha. 142 
Ausadhikalpa. 143 
Ausadhikosa. 144 
Ausadhilaksana. 145 
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Ausadhimantrakalpadi. 146 
Ausadhinamamala. 147 
Ausadhinamani. 148 

AusadhinamavalT. See Ausadhinamamala. 

Ausadhipratinidhisamgraha. 149 

AUSADHIRASAYANAKALPA. 150 

Ausadhisamgraha. 151 
Ausadhivarga. 152 
Ausadhiyantratantra. 153 
Ausadhyadinamavali. 154 
Avalehasamgraha. 155 

AvartanIkakodumbaratailanirmanavidhi. 156 

Ayuhpramana. 157 

Ayurdayadhyaya. 158 

Ayurveda. 159 

The Ayurvedabdhisara 160 is an anonymous treatise, 161 compiled from various 
sources. 

The first part of this work consists of 4433 verses, accompanied by a commen¬ 
tary, probably by the same author. It deals with the nidana and treatment of the dis¬ 
eases as arranged in the Madhavanidana, from jvara up to visarpa. 162 The verses on 
nidana are largely taken from Madhava’s work, although their order sometimes dif¬ 
fers. The second part, containing verses 4434 to 9909, is concerned with the nidana 
and treatment of the remaining diseases, 163 largely arranged again in agreement with 
the Madhavanidana. The nidana verses are mostly from that work; sometimes a few 
stanzas are added. 164 The order of the diseases in the second part disagrees to some 
extent with their arrangement in the Madhavanidana. 165 Diseases added are snayuka 
(4490-4504), phiraiiga (4505-4576), 166 sltala (4577-4650), somaroga (5804-5820), 
mutratisara (5821-5823), andklaibya (6226-6540). The chapters on the diseases and 
their treatment are followed by sections on vajikarana and rasayana. 

The remaining part of the Ayurvedabdhisara is devoted to a variety of subjects: 
weights and measures (6541-6569); technical rules, the meaning of technical terms, 
netraparlksa (6707-6711), nadlpariksa (6712-6723), mutraparlksa (6724-6731), 
anatomy (6863-6924), pharmacological terms (6958-7016), sneha and sveda (7017- 
7076), pancakarman (7077-7242), dhumapana (7243-7264), etc. This long section 
on general subjects is followed by a nighantu (7339-8798), a rather elaborate section 
on alchemy (8799-9562), and, finally, a chapter on karmavipaka and religious means 
of counteracting diseases resulting from bad acts in previous lives (9563-9903). 

Sources of verses incorporated in the work are: Agnivesa (9372-77), Baudhayana 
(9725; 9791-96; 9798-9802; 9812-18), Bhaluki (163), Bhoja (3459; 3502; 3521; 
3531; 3651-52; 4459; 4696), Cakra (112), Cakradatta (179), Caraka (often), Dhanva- 
ntari (584), Drdhabala (69), Gaun mata (9434), Gayadasa (70), granthantara (6907), 
Gunagrantha (9103), Hanta (2626-27ab; 3648; 9368-69), Kamasastra (3992), Karavl- 
ra (615), Kasyapa (1002), Kasyapasamhita (5645), Kharanada(113; 893), Madanapala 
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(192), Mahabharata (9682), Padmapurana (9584-90), Rasakalitakalika(34&\ Rasapa- 
ddhati (9060; 9101-02; 9148), Rasasamketakalika (806-807), Rasavagbhata (9136), 
Rasendrakosa (982; 1020), 167 Satataplya (9719), Saunaka (6997), Susruta (often), 
tantrantara (often), TTsatha (6656-58), Usanas (3094), Vagbhata (often), Videha (586; 
4861-63; 5034; 5055), Vrddhagautama (9804-09; 9873-78), Vrddhapiirasara (9592), 
Vrddhasusruta (117-118; 2627c-f), and Yogacandrika (8821-22). 

Sources quoted or referred to in the commentary are: Ayurvedaprakasakrt (8887; 
9024), Baspacandra (11-12; 2798-99), Bhaluki (66; 99), Bhattarahariscandra (2812), 
Bhavamisra (3160-65), Bhoja(610; 1745; 3511; 4150; 4699; 4703; 4712-13; 5427; 
5947), Cakra (62-67; 1242-44), 168 Cakradatta (183), Caraka (often), Dhanvantari- 
yanighantu (183), Gadadhara (1320; 3300-02; 4983; 4987), Gayadasa (2812; 2931), 
Harlta (57-58; 102-105; 610; 1235), Harivanisa (30-33ab), Isana (62; 3098), Jejjata 
(39; 50-51; 62; 120; 1004; 1242-44, twice; 1317; 1324; 1392-93; 1426; 2053; 2087; 
2520; 2812), Karttika (57-58; 154; 1320; 1401-02; 4983; 4987), Karttikakunda (39), 
KIrtikunda (97), Kslrapani (2812), 169 Madanapala (4221), Madhavacarya (3915), 
Madhukosa (4979), Madhukosakrt (117-118; 1256-58; 1401-02; 1742-43; 1751; 
2033-34; 2083; 2427; 2656-57; 3098; 3460; 3994; 4072-73; 4654; 4665; 4693; 
4699; 4703; 5030; 5291; 5292; 5296; 5633; 5751), Parasara (610), praclnah (2905- 
07), Rasapaddhatikrt (9184), Rasapradlpa (1273-74), Susruta (often), tantrantara 
(often), TTsata (183), Vagbhata (often), Vaiigasena (183), Vasisthasanihita (6869), 
Vatsyayana (4061), Videha (102-105; 5006; 5051; 5360; 5485), Visvaprakasa (6227), 
Vrddhabhoja (1605), and Yogapayodhi (140f). 170 

One series of thirteen sarnnipata fevers is described (71-86), namely the series be¬ 
ginning with sandhiga and ending with abhinyasa; by far the larger part of the verses 
are practically identical with those found in the Bhavaprakasa, but their source is not 
indicated; the verse enumerating the symptoms of antaka is from some unknown trea¬ 
tise. Most of the verses on the treatment of these fevers (337-389) form part of the 
Bhavaprakasa as well. The same applies to those on the therapy of complications of 
fevers (506-540). A fever, dealt with in the Ayurvedabdhisara but not mentioned in 
other sources, is mundharajvara (553-554). 

The uparasas distinguished are: gandhaka, hiiigula, abhraka, talaka, manahsila, 
ahjana, taiikana, rajavarta, cumbaka, sphutika, sankha, khatika, gairika, kaslsa, rasaka, 
kapardika, valuka, bola, kankustha, and saurastrl (8861). Additional uparasas, also 
called sadharanarasas, are: samudraphena, ksudrasankha, muktasukti, jalasukti, mr- 
ttika, agnijara, and girisindura (9027-40). 

Three series of metals (dhatu) are mentioned: (1) svarna, tara, ara (brass), tamra, 
naga, variga, and tlksnaka; mercury (parada) is sometimes added to this series (9041); 
(2) svarna, tara, tamra, the two metals called paiigu, 171 rltika, ghosa (= pancaloha), and 
loha (9042); (3) suvarria, rupyaka, tamra, rahga, yasada, slsaka, and loha (9043). Metals 
described are: gold (9049-92), silver (9093-9110), copper (9111-36), tin (9137-66), 
zinc (9167-70), lead (9171-84), and iron (9185-9264); mandura is added (9265-78). 

The upadhatus are: tapya, vimala, tuttha, kariisya, pittala, sindura, and sailanirya- 
sa (9046). Another series of upadhatus consists of: abhraka, maksika, tala, sila, nlla- 
njana, tutthaka, and rasaka (9048). Upadhatus described are: svarnamaksika (9279- 
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94), taramaksika (9295-9301), tuttha (9302-14), bhunaga (9315-21), kanisya and pi- 
ttala (9322-41), bharta (= pancaloha or paficarasa) (9342-46), sindQra (9347-52), and 
silajatu (9353-92). 172 

The usual nine gems (ratna) are dealt with (9402-31). The uparatnas described are: 
vaikranta, suryakanta, candrakanta, peroja, karpuramani, 173 kaca, and dugdhapasana 
(9432-49). 

Two series of upavisas are listed: (1) arka, sehunda, dhattura, langall, karavlraka, 
gunja, ahiphena (9547-48); (2) arka, langall, gunja, hayari, visamustijaipala, unmatta, 
ahiphena, bhanga (9550). 

Some noteworthy names of drugs are akulalcrt (380) 174 and kulinja (380). The com¬ 
mentary mentions not infrequently substitutes for rare drugs 175 'and vernacular names 
of medicinal plants and diseases. 176 

Variants of the text are also noticed by the commentator. 177 

The commentator appears to be particularly indebted to the authors of the Madbu- 
kosa. 

The Ayurvedabdbisara is later than the Bhavaprakasa m and Ayurvedaprakasa, 
which are quoted, and earlier than A.D. 1796, the date of completion of its MS. 179 

Ayurvedacintamani. 180 
Ayurvedagama. 181 
Ayurvedagamana. 182 
Ayurvedagrantha. 183 
Ayurvedalaksanadhyaya. 184 
Ayurvedaparibhasa. 185 
AyurvedapradIpa. 186 
Ayurvedaprakasa. 187 
Ayurvedarthaprakasa. 188 
Ayurvedarthasara. 189 
Ayurvedasamgraha. 190 
Ayurvedasara. 191 
Ayurvedasarasamgraha. 192 
Ayurvedasarvasvasarasamgraha. 193 

Ayurvedasarvasvasarasamgraha. A treatise preserved in the Tibetan 
Tanjur. 194 The Tibetan title is Chehi rig-byed mthah-dag-gi sniri-po bsdus-pa. 195 This 
work is described as a collection of extracts from the treatises of ten famous aca- 
ryas, arranged by the Tibetan physician Dar-mo sman-rams-pa Blo-bzah chos-grags 
(Sumatidharmaklrti) 196 and dge-slon Hjam-dbyahs grags-pa (bhiksu Manjughosakl- 
rti); 197 the translator was the brahmana (chaiis-sras) Bsad-pahi rdo-rje 198 ofZa-hor, 199 
who was assisted by the great translator Lhun-grub (Nirabhoga). 200 The Tibetan text 
was written in the Potala. 201 

This treatise consists of a number of heterogeneous tracts dealing with the aetiology 
•f diseases, the examination of the pulse, 202 hygiene, therapy, 203 a dialogue between 
Siva and Parvatl, formulae of collyria and caustics, yantras and mantras, etc. 204 
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Ayurvedasastravaidyakagrantha. 205 

Ayurvedaslokasamgraha. 206 

Ayurvedasudhanidhi. 207 

Ayurvedasutra. 208 This highly interesting text is the only one so far known that 
aims at integrating ayurveda and a form of yoga. It is written in sutra style and com¬ 
prises 1,252 sutras, arranged in sixteen chapters (prasna). 

Chapter one deals with ama as the source of all diseases (1.8-9), the six tastes (1. 
40), the transformation (paka) of three of these tastes by the digestive fire (1.41-46), 209 
the digestive fire (pacakapitta; 1.48) located in the organ called grahanl (1.50), and with 
fever as a disease caused by weakening of the grahanl (1.51-54). Five types of fever 
are described, namely the vata, vatapitta, vatakapha, kaphapitta, and agantu types (1. 
55-59), 210 and the signs of release from fever (1.61-65). The statement about the cor¬ 
ruption of the grahanl as the main cause of diseases is repeated (1.64). The chapter pro¬ 
ceeds with statements on the rasas and dosas, the five mahabhutas, the vessels (sira), 
and the three gunas, i.e., sattva, rajas and tamas. 

Chapter two is concerned with anatomy (2.1-8), bloodletting (2.46-48), fertility, 
and pregnancy (2.50-69), but in particular with thirty-five lotuses (padma) thought to 
be present in the human body (2.9-44); each of these lotuses is connected with a spec¬ 
ified number of vessels and one or two letters of the alphabet. 211 Towards the end of 
the chapter (2.71) it is said again that an increase of ama is the cause of all disorders. 

Chapter three is about yoga; it quotes, without referring to the source, the Yogasu- 
tra. 212 The teachings on yoga found in the Ayurvedasutra differ in many respects from 
those of the Yogasutra 213 and may have been influenced by some commentators on the 
latter work, in particular Bhoja 214 and Ramanandasarasvatl. 215 The author lays much 
emphasis on dietetics as a prerequisite for attaining liberation. He states that sweet 
foods promote sattvika, acid foods rajasa, and pungent (katu, usana) foods tamasaqual¬ 
ities in the human being; consequently, a person striving for liberation should restrict 
himself to sweet articles of diet (3.7-10). As in almost each of the chapters, it is stressed 
that the removal of ama is the foremost principle of any treatment (3.33). 

Chapter four is about the application of yoga, as described in chapter three, to 
medicine. By means of yoga one attains nourishment (posana) of the dhatus, resulting 
in health, as opposed to decline (sosana) of the dhatus, which leads to a diseased 
state. Some diseases and their varieties are described, in particular udara (4.17-27), 2,6 
panduroga 4.28-32), and vatavyadhi (4.33-36), as well as some relationships between 
tastes and dhatus (4.40-42). 217 

Chapter five deals with relationships between tastes and dosas (5.1-11), the qual¬ 
ities of the five mahabhutas (5.16), curability and incurability of diseases (5.27-31), 
relationships between tastes and dhatus (5.44-49), 218 and various other subjects. 219 

Chapter six opens with a third series of relationships between tastes and dhatus (6. 
1-7). 220 Other topics of this chapter are the duration of diseases and their curability 
or incurability ((6.23-36), and the properties of various types of milk (6.88-92). The 
importance of ajlrna as a cause of other diseases is emphasized (6.39). 

Some of the subjects of chapter seven are: the properties of various types of grain 
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(7.21-29) and inauspicious dreams (7.68-70). The role of ama as a cause of disorders is 
stressed again (7.54, 58, 59). Chapter eight is, among other things, about types of trees 
(8.18-22), the sodhana and samana types of treatment (8.43-48), rules for the regimen 
to be observed during day and night, and general rules for a virtuous and healthy life 
(8.54-104). Chapter nine deals with units of time, from lava to samvatsara (9.9-26), 
the months of the year, 221 and the regimen to be observed during the various seasons. 

Chapter ten describes the properties and actions of a series of medicinal substan- 

222 

ces. 

Chapters eleven and twelve, concerned with yoga, are borrowed from the Yogasu- 
tra , 223 Chapter thirteen contains many statements on ama and on diseases resulting 
from its presence in the body (13.6, 7, 10, 11); it has also sutras on the relationships 
between the rasas and the seven dhatus. 224 Chapter fourteen enumerates the twenty- 
seven naksatras, together with the letters of the alphabet and the lotuses of the parts of 
the body with which they are connected. 225 The same chapter contains a list of diseases 
bound up with the naksatras (14.36-62), and the first part of a list of the deities to be 
worshipped when one suffers from one of these diseases (14.63-87). Chapter fifteen 
continues the latter list (15.1-62); the remaining part is devoted to the therapy of some 
diseases. Chapter sixteen is entirely about the treatment of diseases. 

The pharmaceutical preparations chiefly used are curna, taila and leha (15.65,68, 
73); kvathas (15.65, 68,73) and ghrtas (15.73) are sporadically prescribed. The treatise 
ends with some basic principles of ayurveda. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Ayurvedasutra is the attempt at integrating 
ayurveda and a particular form of yoga that shows Tantric influence. The six cakras 
of Tantric yoga are referred to (4.49), although not described; the first of these cakras, 
called muladhara, is mentioned (4.49), as well as the two main nadls, Ida and Pingala 
(4.48 and 51). The emphasis on dietetics as a means for attaining yoga calls for atten¬ 
tion, as well as the central role of ama and ajlrna as causative factors in diseases. The 
old names of the months of the year and the list of twenty-seven naksatras are also 
noteworthy. 226 

Nothing is known with any certainty about the date of composition of the 
Ayurvedasutra. The style does not prove it to be an ancient work. The use of the 
old names of the months, the list of twenty-seven naksatras, and the absence of any 
mention of the nine planets do not convincingly point to an early date. The form of 
yoga described may show that the author was acquainted with Ramanandasarasvatf s 
commentary on the Yogasutra, Tantric influences are clearly visible as well. The 
sources used by the author in describing the properties and actions of medicinal 
substances cannot be identified. 

The commentary on the Ayurvedasutra, written by Yoganandanatha, reaches up to 
sutra fifty-one of chapter five. It seems probable that the author regarded his work as 
completed since the commentary ends with a benedictory verse. The remaining sutras 
may have been considered to be less important, or have even been added later. 

Yogananda may have belonged to the school of Ramanandasarasvatl, the disciple 
of GovindanandasarasvatT and author of the Maniprabha commentary on the Yogasu¬ 
tra, 227 who lived about A.D. 1600 228 or in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 229 
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Sources are rarely referred to by name in the commentary. A Bhesajakalpa is men¬ 
tioned once (ad 3.17). The Astangahrdayasamhita is profusely quoted. 230 Also quoted 
are the Rgveda (ad 4.52), TaittirTyabrahmana (ad 4.14), and Magha’s Sisupalavadha 
(ad 1.33). 

Ayurvedavaidyakasirajagrantha. 231 

Ayurvedavijnana. 232 

Ayurvedoktaprayoga. 233 

Ayurvedotpatti. 234 

Ayurvrddhi. 235 

Bahumutradicikitsa. 236 

Bahumutrarogacikitsa. 237 

Bahurupakalpa. 238 

BakucIkalpa. 239 

Balabodha. 240 

Balacikitsa. 241 

Balacikitsa or Balarogadhikara. 242 

Balacikitsamrta. 243 

Balacikitsapaddhati. 244 

Balacikitsapatala. 245 

Balagrahacikitsa. 246 

Balagrahacikitsatantra. 247 

Balagrahacikitsavidhi. 248 

Balagrahacikitsayantrani. 249 

Balagrahaharavidhi or Navagrahasanti 250 

Balagrahanasanamantrayantra. 251 

Balagraharogacikitsavidhi. 252 

Balagrahasanti. 253 

Balagrahasanti or Balaraksavidhi 254 

Balagrahasantiprayoga. 255 

Balagrahastava. 256 

Balagrahastava. 257 

Balagrahastavaraja. 258 

Balagrahavaidyasara. 259 

Balagrahavidhana. 260 

Balagrahayogasanti. 261 

Balagrahayogasantividhi. 262 

Balajvaradicikitsa. 263 

BalakabodhinT. 264 

Balamayacikitsa. 265 

Balarogacikitsa. 266 

Balarogadhikara. 267 

Balarogaharavidhana. 268 

Balatailavidhana. 269 
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Balatantra or Cikitsakalika . 270 
Balavaidya. 271 
BalIsiddhanta. 272 
BalopacaranTya. 273 
Bhairavaprasada. 274 
Bhaisajakalpa. 275 
Bhaisajya. 276 
BhaisajyaratnavalI. 277 

BH AISAJYASARASAMUCCA Y A. 278 

Bhaisajya VASTUNICAYAGUNOPAYOGANIRNAYA. 279 

Bhaisajyavidhana. 280 

Bhaksanavikara. 281 

Bhallatakakalpadiyogasamgraha. 282 

Bhallatakapaka. 283 

Bhallatakarasayanavidhi. 284 

BhallatakIcurnavidhi. 285 

Bharasambhara. 286 

Bharatasarasamgraha. 287 

Bhavacintamani. 288 

Bha VARTHADlPIKA. 289 

Bhesajainanamala. 290 

Bhesajakalpasamgraha. 291 

BHESAJ AKALPASAMUCCAYA. 292 

Bhesajakalpasara. 293 

Bhesaj akalpas ar asamgr aha. 294 

BhesajanamamalA or Dravyanirnayanighantu. 295 

Bhesajarahasya. 296 

Bhesajasamhita. 297 

Bhes ajasarvasva. 298 

Bhesajatantra. 299 

Bhesajatarka. 300 

Bhesajavaloka. 301 

Bhisagananda. 302 

Bhisaggranthamalika. 303 

Bhisagratnamala. 304 

Bhisagratnamalika. 305 

Bhisagutsava. 306 

Bhisakcakranidana. 307 

Bhisakcintamani. 308 

Bhogalaksana. 309 

Bhogyadravyagunavisaya. 310 

Bhojanahitahitavicara. 31 1 

BhojanakasturI. 312 

Bhojanasastra. 313 
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Bhrgvadicurnavidhana. 314 

Bhrngamalakatailanirmanakrama. 315 

Bhrngarajakalpa. 316 

Bhukadambakalpa. 317 

Bhuvanasara. 318 

BlLVADILEHYANfRMANAVIDHI. 319 

Bilvalehyanirupana - 320 
Brahmanabhaisajyakarananirnaya. 321 
Brahmandakalpa. 322 
Brahmighrta. 323 

BrAHMIRASA YANAVIDHI. 324 
Brhaccikitsasara. 325 
Brhadagnikumaraka. 326 
Brhadbhaisajyakalpa. 327 
Brhadbhesajakalpa. 328 
Brhadvaidyaprasaraka. 329 

BRH ADVAIDYASARA. 330 

B RH AJJlRAKADIMODAK a. 331 

BrhatIkalpa. 332 

Cakrankakalpa. 333 

Cakrasesa. 334 

Cakratattva. 335 

Camatkaracintamani. 336 

Camatkaranighantu. 337 

Camundikalaghunighantu. 338 

Candrarkataraka. 339 

Candrodaya. 340 

Candrodayamatravidhana. 341 

Candrodayaprakasa. 342 

Candrodayavidhana. 343 

Canka 344 

Catuhsastijvaranidana. 345 
CatuhsastivyadhiharausadhanirOpana. 346 
Caturdasaroganidana. 347 
Caturdasaroganidananirupana. 348 

CHIL ARA VAIDY APUSTAK A. 349 

ClKITSA. 350 

ClKITSACANDRIKA. 351 

ClKITSACINTAMANI. 352 

ClKITSACINTAMANIMALA. 353 

ClKITSADARPANA. 354 

CikitsadIpika. 355 

ClKITSAGRANTHA. 356 

ClKITSAGRANTHASARA. 357 
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ClKITSAKALIKA. 358 

ClKITSAKRAMA. 359 

ClKITSAKRAMAUSADHANIRMANAVIDHI. 360 

ClKITSAMAHARNAVA. 361 

CikitsamalatImala. 362 

ClKITSAMALIKA. 363 

ClKITSAMANJARl. 364 

ClKITSAMRTA. 365 

ClKITSAMRTADARPANA. 366 

ClKITSAMRTASAGARA. 367 

ClKITSAMULA. 368 

ClKITSANGAPARIBHASASAMGRAHA. 369 

ClKITSANJANA. 370 

ClKITSAPADDHATI. 371 

ClKITSAPARIBHASA. 372 

ClKITSAPARIKARAVIVARAN A. 373 

ClKITSAPHALANIRNA YAKANAKS ATRAVIVARANA. 374 

CikitsapradIpa. 375 

ClKITSAPRAKARANA. 376 
ClKITSAPRAKASA. 377 
ClKITSAPRAYOGA. 378 
ClKITSARATNA. 379 
ClKITSARATNAKARA. 380 
ClKITSARATNASAMGRAHA. 381 
ClKITSARNAVA. 382 
ClKITSASAGARA. 383 
ClKITSASAMBANDHA. 384 
ClKITSASAMGRAHA. 385 
ClKITSASAMUCCAYA. 386 
ClKITSASARA. 387 

CikitsasarakaumudI or Sarakaumudf. 388 

ClKITSAS AR ASAMGRAHA. 389 

ClKITSASARASAMGRAHANUKRAMANIKA. 390 

ClKITSASARASAMUCCAYA. 391 

ClKITSASARODDHARA. 392 

Cikitsasarvasagara. 393 

Cikitsasarvasamgraha. 394 

ClKITSAS ASTRA. 395 

ClKITSASTHANA. 396 

ClKITSASUDHA. 397 

ClKITSATANTRA. 398 

ClKITSAVIDHANA. 399 

ClKITSAVIDHI. 400 

ClKITSAVISAYA. 401 
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ClKITSAYOGA. 402 

ClKITSAYOGASATA. 403 

ClKITSAYOGASATAKA. 404 

ClKITSITA. 405 

ClKITSOPAYA. 406 

ClKITSYACIKITSAKAPARlKSALAKSANAVIDHI. 407 

ClNCADILEHYAKARANAKRAMA. 408 

ClNCASANKAVATlVIDHI. 409 

ClNTAMANI. 410 

ClTRAKADITAILA. 411 

ClTRAKAKALPA. 412 

COPAClNlGUNA. 413 

COVAClNlSEVANAVIDHI. 414 

COVAClNYADICURNA. 415 

CURANAGIRI. 4 ' 6 

CURNADHIKARA. 417 

CORN ADI VIDH AN A. 418 

CURNALEHYAKARANA. 4 ' 9 

CURNALEHYAKRAMA. 420 

CURNANI. 421 

CURNASAMGRAHA. 422 

CURNASAMUDAYA. 423 

CURNAVIDHANA. 424 

CURNAVINODA. 425 

CUTASTHILEHYAVIDH ANA. 426 

Daksinamurtinighantu . 427 

Daksinavartasankhakalpa . 428 

Dampatyasaukhyavrddhikararasa yanavidh ana. 429 

DampatyopayogivaidyakTyavicara . 430 

Dantarasanarogacikitsa . 431 

DasaparIksa . 432 

Dasaparva . 433 

Dasavidhapaka . 434 

Datapusta 435 

Dattatreyamata 436 

Dattatreyatantra: 437 a treatise on satkarman, written in the form of a dialogue 
between Siva and Dattatreya. 438 

The work consists of about 700 verses and some prose, arranged in thirty chapters 
(patala). The contents of the chapters are listed as follows (1.14-17): marana and 
mohana (2), stambha (3 and 4), vidvesa (5), uccatana (6), vasl (7 to 9), akarsana (10), 
indrajala or kautuka (11), yaksini(mantrasadhana) (12), rasayana (13), (mrtyu)ka- 
lajnana(14), anahara (15), atyantahara (16), nidhidarsana (17), vandhyaputravatlyoga 
or vandhyagarbhadharana (18), mrta(vatsasuta)jlvitva (19), kakavandhyaputrakarana 
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(20), vivadavijaya (21), vajlkarana (22), strldravana (23), vlryastambhana (24), li- 
ngavardhanadiyoga (25), kesaranjana (26), kesapatana (27), bhutagrahanivarana (28), 
grahadosapldanivarana (29), and siinhavyaghrasarpavrscikadibhayanasana (30). Of 
some medical interest are chapters thirteen to sixteen, eighteen to twenty, twenty-two, 
and twenty-four to twenty-eight. 

Earlier works, referred to in the introductory stanzas, are: Amrtesvaratantra 439 
Damaratantra, Kakacandesvan(matatantra), 440 Merutantra, Radhatantra 441 Tarata- 
ntra, 442 and Uddlsatantra. 443 

Davanagrantha. 444 

Dehalaksana . 445 

Dehatattvanirnaya , 446 

Desalaksanani . 447 

DevadalIkalpa . 448 

Dev anj ana. 449 

Devesvaradistaniyamasahitaganapatisamudraphalaprayoga. This 
anonymous work, preserved in the Tibetan Tanjur under the title of Lha-dban-phyug- 
gis chogs-bdag-la gnan-bahi sa-mu-dra pha-lahi sbyor-ba kha-bsgyur dan bcas-pa, 
was translated by Nag-dban phun-chogs Lhun-grub. 450 

DevInighantu . 451 

DevIyamala . 452 Quoted in the Rasakamadbenu. Mentioned among the sources of 
the Paradasamhita . 

Dhamaniprakasa . 453 

Dhananjayanighantu 454 

Dhanvantari . 455 A comprehensive treatise on generalities, nidana and treatment, 
partly composed in the form of a dialogue between a teacher (Dhanvantari) and Siva, 
addressed as Isvara and Mahesvara. 456 

Chapter (prakasa) one: a series of maiigalas, addressed to Ganesa, Sarasvatl, 
Siva, and Srlkrsna (1-4); the padacatustaya (5-9); omina relating to the messenger 
(10-11); sakunas (12-13); astasthanaparlksa (14); nadlparlksa (15); mutraparlksa 
(16); malaparlksa (17); jihvaparlksa (18); sabdapariksa (19); sparsaparTksa (20); 
rupaparlksa (21); drstiparlksa (22); concluding verse (23); auspicious dreams (24); 
inauspicious dreams (25); kalajnana (26); desajnana (the three types of country; 
27-30); ksetrajnana, as expounded by Siva (the four types of soil: brahma, ksatra, 
vaisya, saudra; 31-35); the properties of substances originating from these soils 
(36); the deities governing these soils are, according to the teaching of Umavallabha 
(= Siva): Brahma, Sakra (= Indra), Kinnara, and Isa (37); the five types of soil: 
parthiva, apya, taijasa, vayavlya, and antariksa (38-42); the properties of products 
from these soils (43); the deities governing these soils are: Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, 
Isvara, and Sadasiva (44); the mythical origin of trees from amrta drops, fallen from 
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the pitcher snatched by Garuda (45); the four kinds of trees, dependent on the type of 
soil on which they grow (46); the characteristics of brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and 
sudra types of trees (47); the three types of medicinal substances: dosaprasamana, 
dhatupradusana, svasthavrttahita (48); the three types of substances called jaiigama, 
audbhida and parthiva (49); substances belonging to these three groups (50-52); 
the characteristics of male, female and napumsaka plants; their properties and uses 
(53); hunger, thirst and sleep occur in plants too; 457 the folding together (samkoca) 
of leaves is typical of sleep (54); the composition of plants in the terms of the five 
mahabhutas (55); the parts of plants and the substances they contain (56); weights and 
measures according to the magadha (57) and kaliiiga (58) systems. 

The remaining part of the treatise is devoted to the diseases and their treatment, 
followed by two chapters on rasayana and vajlkarana. Each disease is discussed in two 
chapters: one on nidana and one on treatment. 

The order of the chapters is in general agreement with the Madhavanidana. The 
chapters on treatment contain many rasayogas and lohayogas. 

The verses on nidana reproducein general the Madhavanidana. Material from other 
sources is added here and there, 458 while a number of stanzas accepted by Madhava are 
left out. The order of the verses may vary too. 

The chapter on jvara begins with a mangala addressed to the Pancanana form of 
Siva. It describes tandra as a dangerous complication of samnipata jvara (jvaranidana 
18). The names of the thirteen samnipata fevers are: sandhika, antaka, rugdaha(ka), 
citta(vi)bhrama, sltaiiga or sltagatra, tandrika, kanthakubja, karnaka, bhugnanetra 
or bhugnadrs, raktasthlvin, pralapaka, jihvaka, and abhinyasa (jvaranidana 20). The 
duration of each of these fevers is mentioned (jvaranidana 21). Six among them are 
curable: sandhika, tandrika, karnaka, kanthakubjaka, jihvaka, and cittavibhramsa; 
the remaining seven run a lethal course (jvaranidana 22). The descriptions of the 
symptoms of each of these fevers (jvaranidana 23-35) agree with those found in the 
Yogaratnakara. Two different verses on dhatupaka occur (jvaranidana 15 and 38); the 
verse on dosapaka occurs twice (jvaranidana 16 and 39). Slta- and dahajvara are dealt 
with twice (jvaranidana 51 and 52). Jlmajvara is characterized (jvaranidana 68). Two 
verses are devoted to gambhlrajvara (jvaranidana 72-73). Many verses deal with signs 
indicating a fatal outcome (jvaranidana 74-80). The fevers called madhurajvara and 
krsnamadhurajvara are described (jvaranidana 83-84). The chapter on the treatment 
of fevers also deals with jvaratlsara (jvararogacikitsa 153-160). The chapter on the 
nidana of atisara describes four types of pravahika: due to vata, pitta, kapha and blood 
(atisaranidana 18). The chapter on the nidana of panduroga, etc., describes panakl 
(pandukamaladiroganidana 11). Chapters on the nidana and treatment of somaroga 
are inserted between those on prameha and medoroga. The chapters on the nidana 
and treatment of vranadeal with sarlra- and sadyovrana. The chapter on the treatment 
of upadamsa mentions phiraiigaroga (upadamsarogacikitsa 20, 22, 23, 24, 25) and 
prescribes rasakarpura (upadamsarogacikitsa 20). The chapters on yonivyapatti 
also discuss mudhagarbha. A chapter on rasopadravas (hazards of using mercurial 
products) and varidosa (disorders caused by corrupted water) is inserted between 
those on rasayana and vajlkarana. The chapter on vajlkarana includes prescriptions 
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for stambhana, dravana and vaslkarana, as well as puspanivarana. 

An unusual name of a disorder is samgrahakosthadosa (vajlkarana 15). 

One of the names of opium, a repeatedly prescribed susbstance, is aphiriga (vajl¬ 
karana 46). 

Religious elements are not infrequent at all in the prescriptions. 459 
The author does not reveal his name in the introductory stanzas; concluding verses 
are entirely absent. 

The description of astasthanaparlksa points to a date later than Camunda’s Jvara- 
timirabhaskara. The references to phiraiigaroga and its treatment indicate that the 
Dbanvantari is later than Bhavamisra. 

Dhanvantaricikitsarnava . 460 
Dhanvantarigrantha . 46 1 

DHA'NVANTARIGUNAGUNAYOGASATA . 462 

Dhanvantarikavaca . 463 

Dhanvantaripancaka . 464 

Dhanvantarisamhita . 465 Quoted in the Paradasambita. 

Dhanvantarisiddhantasiromani . 466 

Dhanvantaritantrasiksa. 467 . 

DhanvantarIyapathyapathya . 468 

Dharakalpa . 469 

DhatrImanjarI . 470 

Dhatunidana . 471 

Dinacarya . 472 

Dinacaryapaddhati . 473 

Divakarasamhita . 474 

Divyanighanta . 475 

Divyasiddhanjana . 476 

DivyausadhIkalpa . 477 

Divyausadhinamamala . 478 

Divyausadhiprakarana . 479 

Divyausadhiprakasa . 480 

Divyausadhivarnana . 481 

Dohadaprakara . 482 

Dohadaprakasa . 483 

DosadivijnanTyadhyaya . 484 

Draksadikasayavidhana . 485 

Dravyabmidhana . 486 

Dravyacihna . 487 

Dravyaguna . 488 

Dravyaguna or Satkantharatna . 489 

Dravyagunabhasa . 490 

Dravyagunabhidhana . 491 

Dravyagunadarsanighantu . 492 
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Dravyagunadhiraja . 493 

Dr A V Y AGUN AKALPAVALLl . 494 

Dravyagunakara . 495 

Dravyagunakosa . 496 

DravyagunamuktavalI . 497 

Dravyagunanirupana . 498 

Dravyaguna(pari)bhasa. 499 

Dravyagunapatha . 500 

DRAVYAGUNARATNA VALI . 501 

Dravyagunasamgraha . 502 

Dravyagunasamkalana . 503 

Dravyagunasataka. 504 

Dravyagunavali. 505 

Dravyagunavimarsa . 506 

Dravyagunaviveka . 507 

Dravyalaksana . 508 

Dravyamukta valI. 509 

Dravyanamagunakathana . 510 

Dravyanamanirnaya . 51 1 

Dravyanirnayanighantu . 512 

Dravyaniscayasarasamgraha . 513 

Dravyaniscayasarasamgrahagunapatha. 

Dravyapadarthapratinidhi. 515 

DravyaparIksa . 516 

Dravyaparyayagunakara . 517 

Dravyaprakasa . 518 

Dravyaratnakara . 519 

Dravyaratnakara(nighantu ). 520 

Dravyaratnalamkara . 521 

Dravyaratnavali or - vatnavali . 522 

Dravyasamgraha . 523 

Dravyasarasamgraha . 524 

Dravyasarasvabhava . 525 

Dravyasiddhi . 526 

Dravyasuddhi . 527 

Dravyasuddhikrama . 528 

Dravyasuddhivicara . 529 

Dravyavaisesika . 530 

DravyavalInighantu . 531 

Dravyavinirnaya . 532 

Dugdhapanavidhi . 533 

Duhkhari . 534 

Dutadhyaya . 535 

Dutalaksananirupana . 536 


514 
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DutaparIksa . 537 

Dvadasarthanirupana . 538 

Dvadasavarsikacikitsa . 539 

Ekadravyaviniscaya. 54 * 

Ekaksanalikerakalpa . 541 

EkaksarInighantu . 542 

Ekamulikaprayoga . 543 

Eleyankolakrsnonmattacurnavidhana . 544 

Erandakalpa . 545 

Erandaprasna . 546 

Gadanigraha . 547 

Gadanirnaya . 548 

Gadankusa or Sarvajvaracikitsa. 549 

Gadarajaratna . 550 

Gadavinodanighantu . 551 

Gananighantu . 552 

Ganapatha . 553 

Ganapathacikitsakalika . 554 

Ganapatya . 555 

Gandamaladicikitsa . 556 

Gandhakalpa . 557 

Gandhavada , 558 an anonymous treatise on cosmetics and perfumery (gandhayukti 
or gandhasastra). 

The treatise consists of ninety-three units, mostly comprising one to seven Sanskrit 
verses, accompanied by a Marathi commentary. One unit (82) is devoid of a commen¬ 
tary; several units (17-18,24-43, 59-76, 80, 86-93) are not accompanied by Sanskrit 
verses; two units consist of 4oha verses in Marathi. The treatise ends with a table of 
contents. 559 

The Gandhavada gives a number of recipes of fragrant preparations for diverse 
uses. The commentary specifies the ratios of the ingredients and contains a translation 
of part of the Sanskrit verses. 

Sources are not indicated; a few verses, however, agree literally with verses from 
Gangadhara’s Gandhasara. 560 

Many of the preparations described are intended for use at a royal court. 561 A not 
inconsiderable number of them are provided with names; some are said to have been 
invented by divine authorities or kings. 562 The author incorporated a large number of 
formulae for the substances called buka (units 10 and 24-^2) 563 and javadi (units 5,20- 
22,46,48). 564 The substances described were not only used as cosmetics and perfumes, 
but also to counteract diseases (units 23, 51, 77), for the purpose of vaslkarana (units 
2 and 12), and for causing confusion in adversaries (mohana; unit 3). 

Vernacular names of ingredients are rather common in the formulae. 565 
Noteworthy names of ingredients are: ambara (1,4, 44, 45, 46, 48, 52, 55, 58,78, 
83, 84); berl (47,50,51,52,53, 54,77,84); berika (55,56, 83); daraclnl (commentary 
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40 and 41); geru (2); kababa (5); khobara (commentary 45); lobana (very often, e.g., 1, 
4-6, 10, 21-23, 44-47); mastaki (21); mleccha (58); sevantl (2); taja (23, 44-45, 48, 
58, 78); tavakslra (7, 10). 566 

No particulars are available about the author. The quotations from Gangadhara’s 
Gandhasara in the Gandhavada establish that the latter treatise is posterior to the for¬ 
mer. The references to Bhoja and Siiighana point to a date later than the first half of the 
thirteenth century, the period in which Siiighana, the Yadava king of Devagiri, lived. 
P.K. Gode 567 was of the opinion that the type of old Marathi in the commentary of the 
Gandhavada points to a period of composition between A.D. 1330 and 1550. R.T. Vyas, 
the editor of the text, expressed as his view that it would be more appropriate if the date 
were fixed between A.D. 1250 and 1300. 568 The profuse employment of substances, 
introduced in the Indian materia medica by the Muslims, proves that the work cannot 
be assigned to a period earlier than 1300. It may even date from a much later time, 
since the materia medica differs considerably from that employed by Garigadhara in 
his Gandhasara. 

Gandusaprakarana . 569 

Gangadhara . 570 

Gangadharacurnanirmanakrama . 571 

GANGADHAR AYOGAVIDHI . 572 

Garbhacikitsa . 573 

G ARBH ADHARANOPA YAVIDHI . 574 

Garbhaprasavacikitsa . 575 

Garbhapustaprayoga . 576 

Garbharaksavidhana . 577 

G ARBHASTHITYAUSADHA . 578 

GarbhavedanapratIkara. 579 
Garbhayatanacikitsa . 580 
GarbhinIcikitsa . 581 
Garbhinyadicikitsa . 582 

Garbhopanisad . 583 This Upanisad, attributed to Pippalada and therefore connected 
with the tradition of the Atharvaveda , is a short post-Vedic work in prose which deals 
with embryology. Its doctrines partly agree with those of ayurvedic treatises, partly 
differ from them. 584 

The series of seven elements of the body (dhatu) is said to consist of blood (sonita), 
muscular tissue (mamsa), fatty tissue (medas), tendons (snayu), 585 bones (asthi), bone 
marrow (majja), and seed (sukra). 586 The six tastes (rasa) are those of ayurvedic theory. 
The skull is regarded as consisting of four flat bones (kapala); 587 the number of vital 
spots is 107; 588 the number of junctures (sandhi) is 180; 589 the human body possesses 
109 tendons (snayu), 590 700 vessels (sira), 591 500 majjas, 592 and 300 bones. 593 

The weight of the heart is eight, that of the tongue twelve pala. The body contains 
one prastha of bile, 594 one adhaka of phlegm, one kudava of semen, 595 and two prastha 
of fat 
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GarudapancaksarIkalpa . 596 

The Garudapurana 597 contains a number of chapters of medical interest . 598 

Chapter two mentions Garuda’s desire to become a destroyer of the Nagas (2.49: 
nagadarana). Chapter nineteen is about snakes, their bites, and mantras providing pro¬ 
tection. Chapter twenty-seven consists of a long mantra said to destroy the poison of 
all kinds of venomous snakes. Chapter fifty is concerned with daily regimen. Chap¬ 
ters sixty-three and sixty-four describe bodily marks of men and women (narastrllaksa- 
na), together with their predictive meaning. Chapter sixty-five deals with the same sub¬ 
ject according to Samudra. 599 Chapter sixty-seven is about svarodayasastra, called pa- 
vanavijaya in the colophon. 600 Chapters sixty-eight to eighty are concerned with ratna- 
parlksa, the science dealing with precious and semi-precious stones; 601 their contents 
agree for the greater part with Buddhabhatta’s Ratnapanksa. 602 

Chapters 146-219 form a medical treatise that is sometimes called Dhanvantari- 
samhita . 603 Chapters 146-167 consist of a Nidanasthana that is closely related to the 
Nidana section of the Astangahrdayasamhita and Astangasamgraha , and may be con¬ 
sidered as a third version of the same material. 604 The chapters on nidana are presented 
as being taught by Dhanvantari to Susruta according to the expositions on the subject 
by Atreya and other sages. 605 The views of Agnivesa and Hanta are referred to in the 
chapter on-fevers. 606 Disorders described in the Nidanasthana of Vagbhata’s works but 
omitted in the corresponding chapters of the Garudapurana are svarabheda, mada, mu- 
rcha and samnyasa. 607 

Chapters 168-174 are a continuation of Dhanvantari’s lessons to Susruta. 608 These 
chapters are not said to be based on the views of Atreya, but on a Yogasilra. 609 Chapter 

168 deals with basic principles, 610 such as thethreedosas, the dhatus, 611 the tastes, vl- 
rya, 612 vipaka, agni, disturbances of the digestive fire 613 and their treatment. Chapter 

169 describes the medicinal properties of articles of food and drugs. Chapters 170 and 
171 are concerned with the treatment of various diseases, and chapter 172 with that of 
women’s and children’s diseases, 614 rasayana, and vajlkarana. 615 Chapter 173 is about 
the properties and actions of groups of drugs. Chapter 174 describes various ghrtas and 
tailas. 

Chapters 175 to 196 consist of medical teachings expounded by Hari to Siva. Chap¬ 
ter 175 is concerned with the treatment of fevers. Chapters 176 to 193 describe treat¬ 
ments for all sorts of diseases. The contents of these chapters differ.considerably from 
those in which Dhanvantari speaks to Susruta. Many features point to Tantric influ¬ 
ence, for example the large number of mantras 616 and the repeatedly described magi¬ 
cal procedures. 617 Chapter 184 mentions the killing (marana) of mercury (rasa; 184.18) 
and the making of artificial silver and gold (184.19). Chapter 194 is about the vaisnava 
kavaca which keeps off all diseases, and chapter 195 about a mantra that grants every¬ 
thing one desires. Chapter 196 describes the visnudharmavidya which enabled Indra 
to overcome all his adversaries. 

Chapter 197 deals with the garuda or garudl vidy a, given by Sumitra (in the begin¬ 
ning of the chapter) or Garuda (at the end of the chapter) to Kasyapa, a vidya which 
neutralizes the effects of all kinds of poison. 618 Dhanvantari is the speaker again in 
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chapter 197. 

Chapter 210 deals with the medical treatment of horses and elephants. 

Chapter 202 forms a short nighantu, being an enumeration of the names of medic¬ 
inal plants and other drugs, together with a number of their synonyms. 619 

Chapter twenty-two of the Uttarakhanda or Pretakalpa of the Garudapurana 620 con¬ 
sists of an interesting small treatise on the embryological development of a human be¬ 
ing, expounded by Visnu to Garuda 621 

The contents deviate in many respects from what is found on the same subject in 
ayurvedic treatises 622 Sexual intercourse is not allowed on the first four days of the 
menstrual cycle. 623 The developmental stages of the embryo are called kalika (first to 
fourth day), 624 budbuda (fifth to ninth day), the stage of the development of mamsa 
(tenth to nineteenth day), 625 and the stage of the development of ghanamamsa (twenti¬ 
eth to twenty-fourth day); from the twenty-fifth day onwards bala and pusti are said to 
increase (22-23). At the end of the first month of pregnancy the five tattvas are present; 
the second month is characterized by the development of skin (tvaca) and fatty tissue 
(medas); bone marrow and bones come into being in the third month, the hair of the 
head, as well as the ankles (gulpha), in the fourth, ears, nose and the lateral parts of the 
abdomen (kuksi) in the fifth, the throat, opening of the skull (randhra) and back (pr- 
stha) in the sixth, and the sexual organs (guhya) in the seventh month; all the major 
and minor parts of the body are present from the eighth month onwards (24-26) 626 

Bodily constituents, bodily functions, mental processes, etc., 627 derived from the 
five mahabhutas, are enumerated as follows: skin, bones, vessels (nadyah), body hair 
and muscles derive from earth, saliva, urine, semen, bone marrow and blood from wa¬ 
ter, hunger, sleep, thirst, want of energy (alasya) and beauty (kanti) from fire, running 
(dhavana), breathing (svasana), contraction (akuncana), extension (prasarana) and in¬ 
hibition (nirodha), as well as love (raga), hate (dvesa), shame, fear and confusion de¬ 
rive from wind, the production of sounds (ghosa), the apertures of the body (chidra), a 
deepvoice(?) (gambhlrya), hearing (sravana), and sarvasamsraya(?) derive from space 
(30-36). 628 

The names of the ten chief nadls are: Ida, Pingala, Susumna, Gandharl, Gajajihva, 
Pusa, Yasa, Alambusa, Kuhu, and Sankhinl (38-39). 629 Ten kinds of vayu are enumer¬ 
ated: prana, apana, samana, udana, vyana, naga, kurma, krkara, devadatta, and dhana- 
njaya (40-41). 630 The number of hairs on the body is said to be thirty-five millions, 631 
and that of the hairs on the head three hundred thousand (47-48). 632 The quantities of a 
series of constituents of the body are as follows: one thousand pala of muscular tissue, 
one hundred pala of blood (rakta), ten pala each of fat and skin, twelve pala of bone 
marrow, three pala of maharakta, 633 two kudava of semen, one kudava of sonita, 634 and 
six kudava and a half of phlegm, faeces and urine (48-51). 635 A long series of verses 
(52-66) is devoted to the parallelism between macro- and microcosm; numerous parts 
of the human body are equated with parts of the macrocosm. 636 

The Garudapuranasaroddhara of Naunidhirama 637 mentions a disease called la¬ 
ta; 638 twelve kinds of bodily excretions (mala) are enumerated. 639 

Sources of the medical chapters of the Garudapurana are, apart from the Astahgahr- 
dayasanihita: the Cakradatta, Ravigupta’s Siddhasara and Vrnda’s Siddhayoga. 640 
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Some medical treatises quoting the Garudapiirana (or Garuda) are Aghoranatha’s 
commentary on his Bhisaksarvasva and Vaidyaraja’s Sukhabodha. 

Garudopanisad . 641 This short Upanisad, belonging to the Atharvaveda, deals with 
the garudabrahmavidya, a mantra effective against the effects of the bite of venomous 
animals, in particular snakes. This vidya was given by Brahma to Narada, who 
transmitted it to Brhatsena; the latter passed it down to Indra, Indra to Bharadvaja, 
Bharadvaja to his pupils. 

The names of many divine serpents are mentioned, as well as numerous venomous 
animals. 642 

GayamantraC ?). 643 

GH ANTAK ARNAMANTRAK ALPA . 644 

Ghrtacurnatailanirmanavidhana . 645 

Ghrtadhikara . 646 

Ghrtadiyoga . 647 

Ghrtanidana . 648 

Ghrtaprakarana . 649 

Ghrtarasayanacurnaprayoga . 650 

Ghrtarasayanalehyanjananirmanavidhi . 651 

Ghrtasarvasva . 652 

Ghrtasiddhi . 653 

Ghrtatailatisaravrddhilaksana . 654 

Ghrtavatakaguggulavidhana .^ 55 

Ghrtavidhana . 656 

GHRTAYOGA VIDHI . 657 

Gopasamhita . 658 

Gorocanakalpa . 659 

Govindasomasetu . 660 

GrahanIkavata . 661 

GrahanIsutikavayupramehacikitsa . 662 

Grahanyatisaracikitsa . 663 

GupAKUSMANDAPAKA . 664 

Gudasravaroga . 665 

GuducIkalpa . 666 

Guducyadinighantu . 667 

Gudharthaprakasa . 668 

Guggulunirupana . 669 

Gugguluvatakanirmanacikitsavidhi . 670 

Gulmacikitsavidhana . 671 

Gunacintamani . 672 

Gunadarsa . 673 

Gunagana . 674 

Gunagunagrantha . 675 
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Gunagunasataslokl 676 

Gunajnana . 677 

Gunajnananighantu . 678 

Gunakarmanirdesa . 679 

Gunamala . 680 

GunamanjarI . 681 

Gunanighantu . 682 

Gunapatala . 683 

Gunapatha .^ 84 

Gunapathakavya . 685 

Gunaratnakara . 686 

Gunaratnamala . 687 

Gunayogaprakasa . 688 

Guruyamala . 689 

Gutikadhikara , 690 

Gutikadhyaya . 691 

Gutikalavanavidhana . 692 

Gutikaprakara . 693 

Gutikaprayoga . 694 

Hanumannighantu . 695 

HarapradIpika .^ 96 

Haricakra . 697 

Haridraroganidana . 698 

HarIndravaisesika . 699 . 

HarItakIbheda . 700 
HarItakikalpa . 701 
Haritalakalpa . 702 
HarItavyutpatti. 703 

Hastavrananetrarogausadhanirmanavicara . 704 

HetupradIpika . 705 

Hitopadesavaidyakasamuhasastra . 706 

INDRAGRANTHA RASAYANAPRAKARANA . 707 
INDRAVALYAIRANDATAILACIKITSA . 708 
iNDRAVARUNlKALPA . 709 
ISVARlKALPA . 710 

Jagatprakasa . 711 

Jaladigunapathavisaya . 712 

Jalamanusaditantra . 713 

JambIradadimabIjasamkhya . 714 

JangulIvidya . 715 

Jaracikitsa . 716 

Jayapalakalpa . 717 

Jayaparajayaratna . 7 18 

JlHVOPAJIHVAROGACIKITSA . 719 
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JlNASARASAMGRAHA . 720 

JlRNAKALAPRAMANA . 721 

JIrnakaricOrnanirmanavidhi . 722 

JlRNAKRAMANIRNAYA 723 
JlRNAMANJARl . 724 
JlRNASAMKHYA . 725 

JTrnasamkhyavivarana . 726 
JIvANTIPAK A . 727 

The anonymous 728 Jnanabhaskara 729 is an extensive work, in the form of a dia¬ 
logue between SQrya and his charioteer Aruna, on karmavipaka, which means that it 
regards illness as the result of morally wrong actions in previous lives. The descrip¬ 
tions of the diseases are sometimes very detailed; their cure rests entirely on religious 
observances. The introductory part of the treatise is about astronomical and astrologi¬ 
cal subjects. 730 

The Jnanabhaskara is earlier than the sixteenth century since one of the MSS dates 
from about A.D. 1500. 731 

A commentary (ilka) on this work was written by Panto Bhatta, son of Laksmana 
Bhatta. 732 

Jnanarnava . 733 

JVARACIKITSA . 734 

JVARACIKITSITA . 735 

JVARADANANIDANA . 736 

JVARADHIKARA . 737 

JVARADHIKARASAMGRAHA . 738 

JVARADHYAYA . 739 

JVARADICIKITSA . 740 

JVARADICIKITSAPRAKASA . 741 

Jvaraghatamahiman, also called Jvarapratikara. 142 

JvaraharacOrnanirmana VIDHI . 743 

JVARAKALPA . 744 

JVARAKASAYA . 745 

JVARALAKSANA . 746 

Jvaralaksanadi . 747 

JVARANIDANA . 748 
JVARAPADDHATI . 749 
JVARAPATHYAPATHYAVIDHI . 750 
JvarapratIkara. See Jvaraghatamahiman. 

JVARAROGAKALPA 751 
JVARAROGAKAPHA . 752 
JVARASAMUCCAYA . 753 
JVARASAMUCCAYADARPANA. 754 
JVARASANTI . 755 
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JVARASANTIVIDHI . 756 
JVARASATASLOKl . 757 
JVARAUSADHA . 758 

JvaravalT . 759 

JVARAVIMUKTIDINANIRNAYA . 760 

JVARAVIVECANA , 761 

JYOTIS MATlKALPA . 762 

Jyotsnika . 763 

Kakajanghakalpa . 764 

KakaparIksa . 765 

Kalajnana . 766 

Kalajnanavidhana . 767 

Kalikagrantha . 768 

KalamarIkalpa . 769 

Kalingadighrtanirmanavidhi . 770 

Kalkadravyasamuccaya . 771 

KallolinT . 772 

Kalpabhusana . 773 

Kalpacintamani . 774 

Kalpadrumanighantu . 775 

Kalpakhanda . 776 

Kalpalata . 777 

Kalpanasagara . 778 

Kalpaprakarana . 779 

Kalparatna . 780 

Kalpasagara . 781 

Kalpasamgraha . 782 

Kalpasara . 783 

Kalpasindhu . 784 

Kalpataru . 785 

Kalpausadhisevadiprakara . 786 

KalpavalL 787 

KalpavallI . 788 

Kalyanaghrta . 789 

Kalyanasamgraha . 790 

Kalyanatantra . 791 

Kamabhuta (?). 792 

Kamadhenu . 793 

Kamaratnakara . 794 

Kamilavyadhimantracikitsa . 795 

Kankayanavataka . 796 

KantapattraparIksavidhana . 797 

Kanthavaidya . 798 

Kapardikakalpa . 799 
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Kaphacikitsa . 800 

Kaphatisaracikitsa . 801 

Kapilasiddhanta. 802 

Kapinjalatantra. 803 

KapitthastakabhagayojakasOtra . 804 

Karakakalpa. 805 - 

Karananugunacikitsakrama . 806 

Karanjakakalpa . 807 

Karanjakalpadi . 808 

KarmadIpavrtti . 809 

Karmasambhava . 810 

Karmavipaka . 811 

Karmavipakakanda . 812 

Karmavipakasamhita . 813 This work, in the form of a dialogue between Siva and 
Parvatl, teaches, like the Vrddhasuryarunasamvada, through examples. The text de¬ 
scribes the lives of individuals born when the moon is in each of the 108 ‘feet’ or 
quarter-parts of the naksatras, traces their incarnations down to the present one, de¬ 
scribes the ripening of their karman in this life, including diseases, and discloses the 
prayascitta or santi rituals by which they may be cured of their ills. The earliest known 
MS dates from A.D. 1726. 8,4 

KarmavipakasOcI . 815 

KarnasOlacikitsa. 8,6 

Karnikadinirnaya . 817 

KarpOradicOrnaracanavidhana . 818 

KarpOraprakasa . 819 

Kasanidana . 820 

Kasarasamuccaya . 821 

Kasarogadananidanacikitsakrama . 822 

Kasaroganidana . 823 

Kasayacikitsa . 824 

KasayacOrnamatrayoga . 825 

Kasayadipakavidhi . 826 

Kasayadiprayogah . 827 

KasayarasayanadinirOpana. 828 

Kasayavidhanani. 829 

K ASlRAJASAMHITA . 830 
KastavalI . 831 
KastOrInirnaya. 832 
KasturIparIksa . 833 

Kasyapasamhita 834 or Kasyaplya Garu4apancaksarlkalpa: 835 a Tantric work on 
toxicology, related to Narayana’s Tantrasarasanigraha. 
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The treatise, composed i n the form of a dialogue between Kasyapa, called Brahma¬ 
putra, 836 and his pupil Gautama, 837 consists of 853 verses, arranged in thirteen chapters 
(adhyaya). 

The subjects dealt with in these chapters are: (1) rsyadimudrabljapindasamjna- 
padadimantraganavidhi, on mantrasastra; (2) dhyanavidhi; (3) (mantra)viniyogavidhi, 
i.e., rules on the application of mantras for various purposes, many of which belong to 
the realm of satkarman, such as santi, pusti, raksa, vasya, akarsana, vijaya, uccatana, 
etc.; 838 among the diseases to be counteracted mention is made of jvara, rajayaksman, 
prameha, mahodara, gulma, sula, masurika, visarpika, and raktasrava, as well as of 
disorders occurring in domestic animals (3.12-16); (4) nagopadravadilaksanavidhi, 
on the five types of poison (4.3cd-4ab), 839 the eight chiefs of the nagas (divyoraga; 
4.6 and 8-19), and the four classes of ordinary (prakrta) snakes (darvlkara, mandalin, 
rajila and vaitaka; 4.7 and 20-26ab), 840 their bites, the characteristics of these bites 
and their symptoms (4.41-62), and finally the seven stages of the effect of poisons 
(visavega; 4.63-68); (5) visasamharadimantrayantraprayogavidhi, on counteracting 
the effects of poisons by means of mantras and yantras; (6) sarpakrldalaksanadividhi, 
on the localizations of snake-bites (6.1-7), the collection of drugs (6.8-19), the 
attraction of serpents into one’s presence by magic formulae (nagakrsti; 6.20-35), 
their eradication (uccatana; 6.36-48), and other forms of ‘play’ (krlda) with serpents; 
(7) on mantras destroying the effect of snake venom; (8) darvlkaravisacikitsa, on the 
bites of darvlkara snakes, their symptoms and treatment; (9) mandalivisacikitsa, the 
same with respect to mandalin snakes; (10) rajilavisacikitsa, the same with respect to 
rajila snakes; (11) musikacikitsa, on the bites of rats and their treatment; (12) viin- 
satividhananavisacikitsa, on the treatment of the bites of the twenty kinds of spiders 
(12.1-11 ab), the bites of scorpions (12.11 cd—17ab), asses, horses, tigers, bears, cats, 
etc., (12.21cd-42), sthavaravisa (12.43-58), duslvisa (12.59-60), hemavisa (12.61), 
and bhallatakavisa (12.62); 841 (13) abhisekayantradharanavidhi, on consecration and 
the worship of yantras. 

Some parts of the Kasyapasamhita are very similar to or almost identical with chap¬ 
ters of Narayana’s Tantrasarasamgraha . 842 

The author of the work is unknown. Its date cannot be established with certainty 
and depends on that of the Tantrasarasamgraha. 

Kasyapasamhita . 843 

Kasyapasamhita . 844 

Kasyapasamhita . 845 

KasyapIyaroganidana. 846 

KatukarohinIkalpa . 847 

Kautukacintamani . 848 

Kautukanirupana(?) or Kautukaprayoga(?). 849 

Kautukaratnavali . 850 

Kautukasaroddhara or Raj avi nod a. 8 51 

Kautukayoga . 852 

Kayagniraksana . 853 
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Kesaranjana . 854 

Khalvalaksanavicara . 855 

Khandamalakamatulungarasayananirmanavidhi . 856 

KI RATA . 857 

Kolahasamhita . 858 

KRAVYADIV YAKHY ANA . 859 

Kriyakalapagunottara . 860 
Krsn adhatturakalpa. 861 
Krsnagunapatha. 862 
Krsnaharidrakalpa . 863 
KrsnamalakagopIcurna. 864 
KRSN APARAJITAKALPA . 865 
KRTRIMAKOLAH ALA . 866 

Krtrimanidana . 867 

KsarakautukI . 868 

Ksayacikitsa . 869 

Ksayamehalaksana. 870 

Ksayanidanacikitsa . 871 

Ksayaroganidana . 872 

KsTnasvasthavatapittaslesmalaksana . 873 

Kucimaratantra: 874 a short Tantric treatise on vajlkarana and related subjects. 

The work consists of about 165 verses, arranged in eight chapters (patala), to which 
a parisista of six verses has been added. 

After a mangala and a verse enumerating the subjects of the treatise, chapter one 
gives recipes which increase the size and firmness of the penis in men and those of the 
breasts and buttocks in women; some of the formulae also mention an increase of the 
size of the ears and arms. Chapter two describes the preparation of ointments which 
promote sexual pleasure in both partners. Chapter three is about vasikarana (subjuga¬ 
tion, i.e., making women into willing partners in sexual intercourse) of women of var¬ 
ious types 875 and mantras to be muttered in order to achieve this end; powders to be 
scattered over the head and potions with the same effect are also described. Chapter 
four is about vajlkarana (aphrodisiacs), chapter five about dravana (the captivation of 
women) and stambhana (recipes which delay or prevent ejaculation), chapter six about 
kanyakarana (tightening of the vagina), chapter seven about vandhyakarana (abortifa- 
cients and contraceptives), and chapter eight about lomasatana (recipes which make the 
vulvar region glabrous) and prasava (recipes which ensure impregnation). The parisi¬ 
sta verses contain a lomanasana recipe (which removes pubic hair) and two formulae 
which assure the birth of a son, even in an infertile woman. 

Kucumara is referred to in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra (1.1.12) as the expounder of 
the seventh section, called Aupanisadika, of Babhravya’s abbreviated version of the 
original Kamasutra. 876 

Noteworthy is the use of the terms indrl for penis (4.13) and setaka 877 for a par¬ 
ticular weight or measure (7.5). A few vernacular words are employed to designate 
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medicinal plants, for example, kalauji (7.14) and kayaphala (7.14). 

No particulars are known with regard to the author and the date of the work. 

Kuncalavatika. 878 

KundalIphalasaralehyavidhana . 879 

Kusmandaghrtanirmanavidhi . 880 

Kusthacikitsa . 881 

Kutajadilehyavidhi . 882 

Kvathadhikara . 883 

Kvathasamgrah A . 884 

Laghucikitsa . 885 

Laghucikitsacintamani . 886 

Laghucikitsasara . 887 

Laghuratnakara . 888 

Laghusamgraha. 889 

Laghuvaidya . 890 

Laghuvaidyasar A . 891 

Laksmanakalpa 892 

Langhanalaksana. 893 

LangulIkalpa . 894 

Lehacintamani . 895 

LEH Y AGHRTAS AR A . 896 

Lehyavidhana . 897 

Lingadravakarausadhanirmana. 898 

Madamurcharoganidanacikitsa . 899 

Madananighantu . 900 

Madhavanidananusaracikitsa . 901 

Madhukarakalpa . 902 

Madhuracikitsa . 903 

Madhusneharasayanakrama . 904 

Madhusnuhirasayanavidhi . 905 

Mahanarayanatailavidhi . 906 

Mahapancarkatailavidhana . 907 

Maharalapadiyoga . 908 

Maharoganamavali . 909 

Mahausadhapravanasirvada . 910 

Mahausadhinirmanopayogavicara . 911 

Mahavyadhinivarakausadhanirmanavidhi . 912 

Mahodarausadhavidhi . 913 

MalakanganIvidhi . 914 

Malamavidhi . 915 

MalamutraparIksa . 916 

Mala YALAVAIDY A . 917 

Malukacandrika . 918 
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MamsamandurapathavakraharItakTnirmanavidhi . 919 

Mandalyadilehyayoga . 920 

Mandukabrahmakalpa . 921 

Mandukabrahmikalpa . 922 

Mangalavidya . 923 

ManiparIksadIni . 924 

ManjarI . 923 

Manorama . 926 

Manoramayogagrantha . 927 

Mantracikitsa . 928 

Mantratantrausadhacikitsa . 929 

MarjarIkalpa. 93 * 

Marmacikitsa 931 

MasurikasTtaladhikara . 932 

Mayurasikhakalpa . 933 

Mehabhedaprabhedadananidana . 934 

Mehacikitsa . 935 

Mehanidana . 936 

MehantakacOrnavidhana . 937 

Meharoganidana . 938 

Mehausadhapathyavicara . 939 

Mehavyadhyausadhanirmanakrama . 940 

Modakarnava . 941 

Mohinyausadhavidhi . 942 

MrtasamjIvanI . 943 

Mrtavatsacikitsa . 944 

Mrtyuvicara . 945 

Muktakalpa . 946 

Mulikaharanapaddhati . 947 

MOlikanukramanika . 948 

Mulikaprakarana . 949 

Mulikasiddhisamgraha . 950 

MundIkalpa . 951 

MundIkalpadi . 952 

Musakadastavisausadha . 953 

MusalIkalpa . 954 

Mustisamgraha . 955 

MutradiparIksa . 956 

MOtrakrcchracikitsa . 957 

Mutrakrcchracikitsadi . 958 

MOtrakrcchranidana . 959 

Mutrakrcchrausadhanirmanakrama . 960 

MutraparIksa . 961 

MOtratailapariksa . 962 
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Nagarjunagutikavidhana . 963 

Naksatranirnaya . 964 

Namagunasarasamgraha . 965 

Namaratnakaranighantu . 966 

NamavalI, also called Osadhinamamala and Vaidyanamamala. 

Nanaghrtalehyatailanirmanavidhi . 968 

Nanakasayakalkanirmanakrama . 969 

Nanarasaviveka . 970 

Nanarogacikitsa . 971 

Nanarogacikitsakrama . 972 

Nanarogamantrausadhacikitsakrama . 973 

Nanarogasanti . 974 

Nanarogausadhanirmanatatprayogavivarana . 975 

Nanarogausadhanupanapathyavicara . 976 

Nanasastra . 977 

Nanatailanirmanatadupayogavidhl 978 

Nanatailanirmanavidhana . 979 

Nanausadhanirmanavidhana . 980 

Nanausadhatadupayogavidhi . 981 

Nanausadhavidhi . 982 

Nanausadhopayogavidhana . 983 

Nanavidhausadha . 984 

Nanavidhausadhakalpa . 985 

Nanavidhavaidya . 986 

Nanavyadhicikitsa . 987 

Nanavyadhicikitsavidhana . 988 

Nanavyadhimantrausadhacikitsavidhi . 989 

Nanayurveda . 990 

Narayanakalkavidhana , 991 

Narikelanjana . 992 

NasyadhOpavicara . 993 

Nasyavidhi . 994 

NavakaparIksa . 995 

Navapattracikitsa . 996 

Nayabodhika . 997 

Nayanasukha . 998 

Netracandrodaya . 999 

Netramayavicara. 1000 

Netranjanavidhi. 1001 

Netrarogacikitsa. 1002 

Netraroganidana. 1003 

Netratailanirmanavicara. 1004 

Netravaidya . 1005 

Nidana . 1006 
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Nidanacikitsa. 1007 

Nidanagrantha . 1008 

NidanamanjarI . 1009 

Nidanasamgraha. 1010 

Nidanasara . 1011 

Nidanasarasamgraha. 1012 

Nidanasutra . 1 * 13 

NidanatIka . 1014 

Nidanavisaya . 1015 

Nidanavrttamanikyamala. 1016 

Nidanavyakhya . 1017 

NidanayogaratnavalI. 10,8 

Nighantu. 10,9 

Nighantudarpana. 1020 

Nighantumala. 1021 

NighantunamavalI or -avail . 1022 

Nighantusamgraha. 1023 

Nighantusara . 1024 

Nighantusastra. 1025 

Nighantuvaidyaka . 1026 

Nighantuvaidyakasastr A. 1027 

NIlakanthavaidyaka . 1028 

Nimbakalpa . 1029 

NirgundIkalpa . 1030 

Niskapramananirnaya . 1031 

Nrsimhasamhita . 1 ® 32 

Nutanakalpa . 1033 

Nutanavidhi . 1034 

OSADHIKALPA . 1035 
OSADHIKOSA . 1036 
OSADHINAMAMALA . 1037 

Qsadhinamani . 1038 

OSADHINIGHANTU . 1039 
PADARTHABODH A . 1040 

Padarthagunacintamani. 1041 
Padarthasuddhi . 1042 
Padarthavijnana. 1043 
Padyamrtamala. 1044 
Paittyabhedah . 1045 
Paittyarogadananidana. 1046 
Palasakalpa . 1047 
Pamacikitsa. 1048 
Panavidhi . 1049 
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PANCAKARMAVICARA . 1050 
Pancakarmavidhi . 1051 
Pancamavilasa . 1052 
Pancanganimbakalpa. 1053 
PancanidanatippanI. 1054 
Pancarkatailanirmanavidhi. 1055 

PANCASATAYOGAH . 1056 

Pancastakarma nor vicarah. 1057 
PancavimsakatIka. 1058 
Pandurogacikitsa. 1059 
PANpUROGADANACIKITSA . 1060 

Panduroganidana. 1061 

Parakrta-(Prakrta-?)vaidyadigutika . 1062 

Parangyadicurnavidhi. 1063 

Paribhasa. 1064 

ParicayamuktavalI. 1065 

Parijatanibandha. 1066 

ParijatasunthI . 10 ^ 7 

ParIksasara . 1068 

ParIksavidhana. 1069 

Parimalaparijata. 1070 

ParyayamanjarI. 1071 

ParyayamuktavalI or Muktavall 1072 

Paryayapatha. 1073 

Paryayaratnamala. 1074 

Paryayarnava . 1075 

Patada. 1076 

Patanjalatantra. 1077 

Pathakalpa . 1078 

PathatakraharItakIyoga. 1079 

Pathausadhi . 1080 

Path Y APATHY A. 1081 

Pathyapathya, DhanvantarIya-. 1082 
Pathyapathyadesavicara . 1083 
Pathyapathyadhikara. 1084 

PATH YAPATHYADINIRNAYA . 1085 

Pathyapathyadravyagunavarnana. 1086 
PATH YAPATHYANIGHANTA . 1087 
PATHYAPATHYANIGHANTU . 1088 
PATH YAPATHYANIRNAYA . 1089 

Pathyapathyasamgraha . 1090 
Pathyapathyasarvarogadhikara . 1 * 91 
Pathyapathya varga. 1092 
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Pathyapathyavicara. 1093 
Pathyapathyavidhana. 1094 
Pathyapathyavidhi. 1095 

Pathyapathyaviniscaya, 1096 a compilation on beneficial (pathya) and harmful (ap- 
athya) therapeutic measures, diet, etc., in various diseases. 

After a series of introductory verses and an exposition on the purpose of the book 
and its subjects, including general observations on the nature and importance of pathya 
and apathya, the author proceeds to describe beneficial and harmful therapeutic mea¬ 
sures in a long series of diseases, arranged in the same order as in the Cakradatta . 1097 
The elements of therapy discussed are not restricted to articles of diet and drugs, but 
also comprise pancakarman, bloodletting, cauterization, surgical interventions, etc. 

Sources are not indicated by the author, but the main source may have been the 
Cakradatta. 1098 Some verses have been borrowed from Caraka. 1099 

The Pathyapathyaviniscaya is said to be quoted by Sivadasasena; it was extensively 
used by the author of the Yogaratnakara, a work that even quotes the introductory verse 
with the title of the treatise. 1100 

Some remarkable items of the materia medica are ahiphena, kumarl, methl, payah- 
petl, 1101 vajravalll, 1102 and vijaya. 1103 

The presence of a number of vegetables and fruits which are prevalent in Bengal, 
such as hilamocika, kancata, nadlca, salinca, andsunisannaka, indicates that the treatise 
was written in that region. Most of the MSS do not mention the name of the author, but 
some ascribe it to Daksarupa, Madhavakara, or Sivadasa. 1104 

The materia medica points to a period later than the twelfth century. The treatise 
antedates the fifteenth century if Sivadasasena was indeed acquainted with it. 

Pathyapathyaviveka . 1105 
Pathya varga. 1106 
Pathyavicara. 1107 
Pathyavidhana. 1,08 
Pattiprakasa . 1109 
Paustikausadhagutika. 11,0 

PlNASALAKSANACIKITSAVIDHI . 1111 
PlNDASIDDHI . 1112 

Pindopanisad. 1113 This Upanisad describes how a new human being arises thanks to 
the offering of pin4as to a deceased ancestor. The first pinda results in the formation of 
the kalas of the new body, the second in the formation of muscles (mamsa), skin and 
blood; the third pin4a makes the mati arise, the fourth causes the formation of bones 
and bone marrow, the fifth the formation of hands, fingers, head and mouth, the sixth 
the formation of heart, throat and palate; the seventh pin 4a endows the new being with 
ayus; the eighth gives it a voice, the ninth endows it with all the senses, and the tenth 
with the bhavas. 
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PlNDOTPATTISAMGRAHA. 1114 
PlPPALYADIGHRTA . 1115 
PlPPALYADIRASAYANA . 1116 
PlSACAVIJAYA. 1117 
PlTTAJVAR AKASAYAVIDHANA . 1,18 
PlTTATISARACIKITSA. 1,19 
PlTTAVAYUVINASAKACURNA. 1120 
Prabhavatigutikakalpa. 1121 
PrabhavatIkalpa. 1,22 
PrabhavatImatravidhi. 1123 
PrabhavatIvatakavidhi. 1124 
PrabhavatIvartivis amasTtailavidhana . 1125 
Pradararogacikitsavidhi. 1,26 
PrakIrnakapadyadi. 1127 
PrakIrnavaidyasamgraha. 1128 
Prakrtacikitsarnava. 1129 
Prakrtilaksana. 1130 
PrakrtivivecanadTpa. 1,31 
Pramehacikitsa. 1132 
Pramehadhikara. 1133 
Pramehadicikitsa. 1134 
Pramehanidana . 1135 
Pranasukha . 1136 
Prasangaratnavali. 1137 
Prasavavedanapariharavidhi. 1,38 
Prasavavikrtisanti. 1,39 
Prasuticikitsa. 1140 
Prasutikaroganidana. 1141 
Pratimarsa . 1142 
Prayogacintamani. 1,43 
Prayogakanthabharana. 1144 
Prayogamala . 1145 
Prayogamrta. 1146 
Prayogasara. 1,47 
PrayogavijayasaravalI. 1148 

PURATANAYOGASAMGRAHA . 1,49 
PURUSARTHAPRABODHA . 1150 
PUSPADRAVAKAVIDHANA. 1,51 
PUTANAVIDHANA . 1152 
PUTAPRAKARANA . 1,53 

Rahasyausadha. 1154 
Rahudvadasabhavaphala. 1,55 
Rajamartanda. 1,56 
Rajamrganka. 1157 
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Rajavinoda. See Kautukasanddhara . 

Rajayaksmanidana. 1158 

Raktagunjakalpa . 1159 

Raktapittacikitsa. 1160 

Raktapittadinidanacikitsa. 1,61 

Raktapittanidana .. 1162 

RanavIraprakasa. 1,63 

RasabhedIyaprastarapradarsana. 1,64 

Rasakravyadinamakausadhavidhana . 1165 

Rasananigraha. 1,66 

Ratnakaranighanta. 1,67 

Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha. 1168 

Ratnasagara . 1169 

Rogacikitsa . 1170 

Rogacikitsanidana. 117 1 

Rogadanavidhana. 1172 

Rogaharadanavacanani. 1,73 

Rogalaksana . 1174 

Rogalaksanacikitsa. 1,75 

Rogalaksananidana. 1176 

Rogamurtinirnaya. 1,77 

Roganaksatravaralaksana. 1178 

Roganamasamgraha. 1,79 

Roganidana. 1180 

Roganirnaya . 1181 

Roganiscaya . 1182 

Rogantakasara. 1183 

RogaparIksa. 1,84 

RogaparIksana . 1185 

RogapradIpa. 1186 

Rogarambha . 1187 

Rogarambhaphala. 1,88 

Rogasakunaprccha. 1,89 

Rogasamkhya. 1,90 

Rogasamkhyanidana. 1,91 

Rogasanti . 1192 

Rogasubhasubhanaksatravicara. 1,93 
Rogatannidanausadhanupanasara. 1194 
Rogausadhacikitsa. 1,95 
Rogausadhacikitsavidhana. 1196 
Rogausadhadravyanamasamuccaya . 1197 

ROGAUS ADHAVICARA . 1198 

Rogavali. 1199 
RogIparIksa . 1200 
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Rogotpattinaksatranirupana. 1201 

Rogotpattipapacikitsavisaya. 1202 

Rsyasrngasamhita. 1203 

Rsyasrngatantra. 1204 

Rtucarya . 1205 

Rtuguna . 1206 

Rtulaksana. 1207 

RtunIti . 1208 

Rtusamhara . 1209 

Rucivadhugalaratnamala. 12,0 

RudantIkalpa . 1211 

Rudantyadikalpa. 1212 

Rudradatta. 1213 A Rudradatta is referred to in the Amrtasagara. 

Rudraksakalpa. 1214 

Rukpratikriya. 12,5 

SabiaratnapradIpa 1216 

Sadhyasadhyamaharogalaksanacikitsa . 1217 

SadhyasadhyaparIksa. 12,8 

Sadhyasadhyasvarupa. 1219 

Sadrasaratnamala. 1220 

Sadvaidyajivana. 1221 

Sadvaidyaratnakara. 1222 

SahadevIkalpa. 1223 

Sahasrayoga. 1224 This anonymous treatise, very popular among the vaidyas of Ker¬ 
ala, consists of a collection of recipes. 1225 

The majority of the recipes are in Sanskrit, but about one hundred and twenty of 
them (in ed. c) are in a mixture of Sanskrit and Malayalam, called manipravalam. 1226 

The Sahasrayoga employs a Malayalam technical term for one of the stages of what 
is called snehapaka; this term, ce}ipaka, is explained by N.S. Mooss. 1227 

The formulae are for the larger part of an ayurvedic type, but rasayogas are found 
too. 1228 

The order of the diseases against which the formulations are effective is partly in 
agreement with the arrangement of the Madhavanidana in ed. b. 1229 The arrangement 
of the diseases is largely in conformity with the Madhavanidana from jvara up to 
mutrakrcchra. Deviations in this section are: additional chapters on jvaratisara, visucl 
and udavarta, a chapter on hrdroga between those on rajayaksman and svasa-kasa, a 
chapter on sthaulya between those on svasa-kasa and hikka, a chapter on kustha be¬ 
tween those on vatarakta and sula. The chapters after that on mutrakrcchra deal with: 
vrddhi, asrgdara, garbhinlroga, sutikaroga, malasodhana, vamana, artavasodhana, 
yonisula, sopha, kamila, masurl, visa, vidradhi, mahodara, and paranki. 1230 

The second part of edition b consists of prescriptions arranged according to the 
type of pharmaceutical preparation: gutika (77 items), vatakadi (22 items), curna (108 
items), bhasmaksara (19 items), lehya(50 items), arista (25 items), asava (20 items), 
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taila (96 items), and ghrta (135 items). 

After a few chapters with prescriptions to be used in urdhvangaroga and siroroga, 
and one on the purification (suddhi) of various medicinal substances, edition b ends 
with verses on dharakalpa, which are mostly close to those of Kalidasa’s Dharakalpa, 
but occasionally borrowed from the Astahgahrdayasamhita , 1231 and a section on nida- 
na in Malayalam prose. 

Edition c differs from ed. b in arranging all the recipes according to the type 
of pharmaceutical preparation. It consists of a kasayaprakarana (72 recipes), 1232 
ghrtaprakarana (59 recipes), tailaprakarana (74 recipes), cumaprakarana (92 recipes), 
to which a section with bhasmaksaradiyogas is added (14 recipes), aristaprakarana (15 
recipes), asavaprakarana (10 recipes), lehyaprakarana (46 recipes), vatlprakarana (16 
recipes), gutikaprakarana (70 recipes), parisistaprakarana (111 recipes), and a second 
tailaprakarana (44 recipes). 1233 The verses on dharakalpa are absent from this edition. 

Noteworthy diseases mentioned in ed. c are: asthisrava (45), kapalarsas (98), nim- 
nonnatajvara (= visamajvara), phiraiigaroga (287), somaroga (39, 249). 

Noteworthy items of the materia medica of ed. c are: 1234 aghorl (149), 1235 agni- 
jihva (107), 1236 agragrahl(144, 225, 201, 255), 1237 agrapuspT (30), ajjhada (136), 1238 
akull (54, 129), 1239 alupaka (90), 1240 amragandha (312), 1241 ananda (238), 1242 anjhu- 
da (100), 1243 aranyatulasl (10), 1244 arkaraga (254), 1245 asali (148), 1246 avlra (12), 
bhadrika (68,71), 1247 bhumitala (32), 1248 bhupllu (66), bhusarkara (207), 1249 bhutala 
(149), 1250 dasapuspa (296), 1251 devadhupa (85), 1252 dhupapattra (141), 1253 dhupika- 
sara (141), 1254 dinesavalll (100), 1255 dramadl (129, 142), 1256 gandharl (207), 1257 
girimallika (63), 1258 girimardinl (105), 1259 harikranti (4), 1260 hariparnika (107), 1261 
hatha (91, 93), 1262 hiruverika (27), 1263 iksva (107), indravalll (91, 107, 149), 1264 
jalakandaka (60), 1265 jambala (236, 240), 1266 jamblrl (78), jvalamukhl (237), 1267 
kanilivenna (140, 147), kanmadavedhin (140), 1268 kannara (140, 146, 245, 261), kapi 
( 149 ), 12 6 9 k a p 0 t a (20), 1270 karalatika (107), karuppu (140), 1271 kasaharl (11), 1272 
kaviyu (140), 1273 kerl (= narikela; 69, 78), khapura (85), 1274 krsnablja (207), kuhall 
(45, 106), kukula (107), 1275 kuva (136), 1276 mahatalakanda (129), mahltala (129), 1277 
mandaka (78), 1278 mehari (54), 1279 modaka (144), 1280 modakatvac (45, 46), 1281 mr- 
dukuhcika (68), nabhi (146, 230), 1282 navasara (105), nlhgana (296, 308), 1283 parahkl 
(147), 1284 parantl ((54), 1285 parpana (55), pasugandha (130, 132), 1286 pasupasi (144, 
150), 1287 putavrksa(147), 1288 rajatari (107), 1289 raksatika (107), sakralata (22, 55), 1290 
sakravallarl (86), 1291 sanninayaka (140, 147), sphotyabhujangama (72), srlkantha (84, 
93, 139), 1292 suvarnatrna (148), svarnasya (118), 1293 svastika (44), 1294 takkola (58, 
93,94,99, 103, 123^ 16i), 1295 tekaraja (82, 91, 116,227), 1296 trikana (55), 1297 trikanta 
(88), 1298 tripailT (11, 304), 1299 triyava (205), 1300 uttamakanyaka (4), 1301 vaikuntha (30, 
98), 1302 vairl (149), 1303 varala (141), 1304 vardhipattraka (52), 1305 vamavatl (107), 1306 
vartina (51), vibudhataru (130), 1307 visnukranti (10, 30), 1308 and yaksaksl (22). 1309 

Recipes found in the Sahasrayoga which have been studied are: 1310 dasamu- 
lakatutrayakasaya (11), 1311 vettumarangutika (253). 1312 

A not inconsiderable number of the formulae of the Sahasrayoga are also found, 
either in the same form or modified, in other medical works. 1313 

A Sahasrayoga , Sahasrayogt, and Sahasrayogavyakhya arequoted in Anantakuma- 
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ra’s Yogaratnasamuccaya. The Sahasrayoga is one of the sources of the Bhesajasani- 
hita. 

The author and date of the Sahasrayoga are unknown. 

Sakalarogacikitsagrantha. 1314 

Sakalarogaganana. 1315 

Sakalasamhita. 13,6 

SakunaparTks ADI . 1317 

Salakyatantra . 1318 

SalmalIkalpa . 1319 

Salyatantra. 1320 

Samasambhojanavidhi. 1321 

Samastadravyasuddhyaikakramanirnaya. 1322 

SamdehabhanjanT. 1323 

SamgrahanIrogacikitsa. 1324 

Samgraharatnamala. 1325 

Samgrahatarangini. 1326 

Samjnasamuccaya. 1327 

Samnipatacandrika. 1328 

Samnipatacikitsa. 1329 

Samnipatadiroganidana. 1330 

Samnipatajvaranidana. 1331 

Samnipatakalika. 1332 

Sajvinipatalaksana. 1333 

Samnipatalaksanacikitsa . 1334 

Samnipatalaksanani. 1335 

SamnipatanadTlaksana. 1336 

Samnipatanidana. 1337 

Samnipatanidana and -cikitsa. 1338 

Samnipatapadacandrika . 1339 

Samnipatapathyapathyadi. 1340 

Samnipataprakarana. 1341 

Samnipatarnava. 1342 

Sandhadhikara . 1343 

Sandhasphutaka. 1344 

Sangasamuccaya. 1345 

Santanasrota. 1346 

Saracandrika. 1347 

SaradIpika . 1348 

SarakaumudI. 1349 See Cikitsasarakamudl. 

Saranatailasadhana. 1350 
Sarangalavananirmanavidhi. 1351 
Saranighantu. 1352 
Sarasamgraha. 1353 
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Sarasvatabhidhana . 1354 
Sarasvataghrtadiyoga. 1355 
SarasvatIcurnavidhana. 1356 
Saratilaka. 1357 
SaravalI or SaiavaJi . 1358 
Sarira . 1359 

Sarirakanustheyasamanyavicara. 1360 
SarIranibandhasamgraha. 1361 
Sarirasamgraha. 1362 
SarIravaidya. 1363 
Sarngadharasamgraha. 1364 
Saroddhara . 1365 
Saroddharasamgraha. 1366 
Sarottaranighantu. 1367 
Sarpadamsanamantracikitsa. 1368 
Sarpanirodhamantravidhi. 1369 
SarvabhutacintasarIra. 1370 

SARVAJANAVASYAUS ADHA . 1371 

Sarvajvarakasaya. 1372 
Sarvajvaravipaka. 1373 

SARVAK AS A BHESAJA . 1374 

Sarv angacikitsa. 1375 
Sarvanjanakalpa. 1376 
SarvaparIksana. 1377 
Sarvarogacikitsaratna. 1378 
Sarvarogacikitsita. 1379 
Sarvaroganidana. 1380 
Sarvaroganivarakausadhavidhana. 1381 
Sarvasamgraha. 1382 
Sarvavaidyasarasamuccaya. 1383 
SarvavijayItantra. 1384 
Sarvavisacikitsa. 1385 
Sarvavyadhicurnavidhi. 1386 
Sasankakirana . 1387 
Sastraratnanighantu. 1388 
SatadhikastasItipattrani. 1389 
Satamulani. 1390 
SataslokI . 1391 
Satausadhanamani. 1392 
Satausadhani. 1393 
Satausadhapratinidhayah. 1394 
Satausadhavrksamulanam ANI. 1395 
SatavarItailanirmanavidhi. 1396 
Satayogagrantha. 1397 
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SATKANTHARATNABHARANA. 1398 
Sattrimsallutasvarupa. 1399 
Saubhagyacintamani. 1400 
Saubhagyasamkaradi. 1401 
Saubhagyasunth! and ParijatasunthT. 
Saubhagyasunthyadicurnavidhi. 1403 

SlDDHAJlVANATANTRA. 1404 
SlDDHAMULIKAMANTRA. 1405 
SlDDHASARASAMGRAHA. 1406 
SlDDHASARASAMHITA. 1407 
SlDDHASURIKALPA. 1408 
SlDDHAUSADHAMULAGRAHANAVIDHI. l4 09 
SlDDHAUSADHAPRAK ARAN ADI. 14,0 
SiddhayOGARATNAValI or - ratnavali . 14,1 
SlDDHAYOGASAMGRAHA. 14,2 
SlDDHAYOGASAMUCCAYA. 14,3 
SlDDHAYOGODAYA. 1414 
SlDDHIRASAYANAKALPA. 1415 
SlGHRACIKITSA. 1416 
SlGHRABODHANIDANA. 1417 
SlGRUPUSPARASAYANAVIDHI. 1418 
SlROROGADHYAYA. 1419 
SlROROGANIRNAYA. 1420 
SlROROGAMANTRACIKITSA. 1421 
SLESMAJVARANIDANA. 1422 
SNAYUROGACIKITSA. 1423 
Snehamalika. 1424 
Sphutavaidya. 1425 
Srgalakalpa. 1426 
SrIphalakalpa. 1427 
Stambhanaprakara. 1428 
Stricikitsamrtavilasa. 1429 
StrIcikitsapaddhati. 1430 
StrIgarbhasOlacikitsa. 1431 
StrIrogacikitsa. 1432 
StrIvaidya. 1433 
StrIvasyavidhana. 1434 
SugrTvasamkarinIvidya. 1435 

SUKHANANDASUTRASTHANA. 1436 
SUKHANANDAVINODA. 1437 
SUKHAPRASAVOPAYAVIDHI. 1438 
SUKSMAPRASARA. 1439 
SULABHAUSADHASADHANA. 1440 
SULACIKITSA. 1441 


1402 
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SULADANANIDANACIKITSA. 1442 
SUNTHlKALPA. 1443 

SunthIrasayanavidhi. 1444 

SURANADIVATAKA. 1445 
SURYARAYANDHRANIGHANTU. 1446 
SUSRUTASARA. 1447 

SuvarNapraBhAsasuTra. 1448 This Mahayanasutra, 1449 also called Suvarnabhasa- 
and Suvarna(pra)bhasottamasutra, contains some important early medical material. 
The work, originally in Sanskrit, 1450 was translated into Tibetan, 1451 Khotanese, 1452 
Sogdian, 1453 Chinese, 1454 Uighur, 1455 and Mongol. 1456 

Chapter fifteen, 1457 on Sarasvatl, is about a ritual bath, attended by spells and in¬ 
cantations; many fragrant drugs are mentioned. 1458 

Chapter sixteen, 1459 called vyadhiprasamana, consists of some introductory prose, 
thirteen verses, and some concluding prose. The introductory prose tells about the sre- 
sthin (foreman of a guild) Jatimdhara, 1460 who had been active as a medical practi¬ 
tioner during the reign of king Suresvara. When Jatimdhara had grown old and did no 
longer practise, which resulted in the reappearance of all kinds of afflictions, his son 
Jalavahana approached him with the request to transmit the medical science to him. 
The metrical part opens with this entreaty. The remaining verses contain Jalavahana’s 
questions and Jatimdhara’s answers. 

Jalavahana wants to know why and how the senses (indriya) and elements (dhatu) 
are subject to changes, and during which periods of the year diseases arise. He also 
asks when vata, pitta and kapha are liable to become excited and which medicines are 
suitable to their pacification. 

Jatimdhara explains that the year is divided into four main seasons of three months’ 
duration: summer, autumn, winter and spring, or six seasons of two months; the senses 
and the six elements, as well as the digestive processes, show variations in accordance 
with the seasons; these periodic changes may lead to disorders, in particular during the 
transition between one season and the next one. 

Diseases due to vata arise during the rainy season, those due to pitta in the autumn, 
those due to a combination in the winter, and those due to kapha in the summer. The 
tastes (rasa) to be preferred in one’s diet are therefore: snigdha (fatty), usna (heating), 
lavana (salty) and sour (amla) during the rainy season; snigdha, madhura (sweet) and 
cooling (sltala) during the autumn; madhura, amla and snigdha during the winter; ka- 
saya (astringent), usna and katu (pungent) during the summer. Excitement of kapha 
occurs shortly after the ingestion of food, excitement of pitta during the digestive pro¬ 
cesses, excitement of vata at the completion of digestion. Vata can be counteracted by 
brmhana measures, 1461 pitta by purgatives (virecana), kapha by emetics (vamana). 

The concluding prose relates that Jalavahana, after the acquisition of this knowl¬ 
edge, began to treat those who were suffering from diseases. 

The first and second Tibetan translations give a faithful rendering of this summary 
of the medical ait, some slight adaptations excepted: the rainy season, unknown in Ti¬ 
bet, is replaced by the summer, the summer by the season of spring. 
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The third Tibetan translation is not based on the Sanskrit original, but on I-ching’s 
Chinese version. 

The version in Old Khotanese corresponds more or less to the Sanskrit text, but the 
parts preserved of a translation in Late Khotanese correspond to I-ching’s text. 

The Suvarnaprabhasa was translated into Chinese by Dharmaksema, 1462 Parama- 
rtha, Yasogupta, Pao Kuei, and I-ching. 1463 Dharmaksema follows the original rather 
closely. 1464 I-ching’s translation presents a much longer text; 1465 his version of the 
story about Jatimdhara and Jalavahana consists of thirty-seven instead of thirteen 
verses. 

The Suvarnaprabhasa employs the term dhatu for the dosas and the elements of the 
body. The Tibetan translators render the term by khams, the ususal equivalent of dhatu. 

Dharmaksema and I-ching had problems with dhatu as a term designating the do¬ 
sas. Dharmaksema interprets dhatu as mahabhuta, and, in agreement with this view, 
adds that they are four in number. 1466 He even changes the Sanskrit text and renders 
the triad of dhatus (dhatutritaya) by ‘the four mahabhutas’, which creates confusion. 
I-ching agrees with Dharmaksema in rendering dhatu with the Chinese characters for 
mahabhuta, but avoids the difficulty presented by dhatutritaya by omitting this word 
and replacing it by a colourless expression. 1467 

Vata, pitta and kapha are translated by wind, heat and water, or by wind, heat and 
phlegm by Dharmaksema; I-ching uses heat or yellow heat as the equivalent of pitta. 

The term dhatu, when used for the elements of the body, is also inteipreted as maha¬ 
bhuta by Dharmaksema, although this conflicts with their number. I-ching, who was 
interested in Indian medicine, was acquainted with the series of seven bodily elements 
of ayurveda and gives a correct translation of the term. 

The Sanskrit text of chapter sixteen of the Suvarnaprabhasa refersto six elements of 
the body, 1468 which is very remarkable, given the fact that their number is always seven 
in ayurvedic literature. Unfortunately, the items comprising the series are not listed. I- 
ching enumerates them in his version and completes the list by adding brain tissue as 
the seventh element, notwithstanding the fact that ayurvedic works have always sukra 
(semen) as the last element of the series. 

I-ching expanded the verses on the seasons with the names of the six Indian sea¬ 
sons, beginning his list with spring. Both Dharmaksema and I-ching made, in the same 
way as the Tibetan translators, some minor changes in the text in order to make the se¬ 
ries of four main seasons conform to Chinese climatic conditions. 

The views of the Suvarnaprabhasa on the tastes are very remarkable. The eight 
tastes it distinguishes are unknown in ayurvedic literature; they are not referred to as 
representing a heterodox theory in the atreyabhadrakapylya chapter (Su.26) of the 
Carakasamhita. The tastes of the Suvarnaprabhasa are a mixture of the ayurvedic 
rasas and gurias. Noteworthy is the absence of the bitter (tikta) taste. 

The relationships between the tastes and the four main seasons are largely in agree¬ 
ment with ayurvedic theory, but some discrepancies made Dharmaksema and I-ching 
introduce changes in their translations of the pertinent verses. 1469 

The brmhana remedial measures against vata diseases are replaced by ghee in the 
Chinese translations; both Dharmaksema and I-ching recommend the use of harltakl 
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as a specific against diseases caused by heat (= pitta). 1470 

I-ching’s translation of the thirteen verses of the Suvaimprabhasa consists of 
twenty-two verses, to which fifteen stanzas are added as an appendix. These stanzas 
describe the eight branches of ayurveda, the constitutions (prakrti), signs foreboding 
death (arista), and some important medicinal substances (triphala, tryusana, sugar, 
honey, ghee, and milk). 1471 

Dharmaksema translated the Suvaniaprabhasa between A.D. 414 and 421; 1472 I- 
ching translated it between A.D. 695 and 712. 1473 The Sanskrit text can therefore not 
be later than the second half of the fourth century. 

SU YOG ARATN AVALL 1474 
SVARASAVISAMUSTI. 1475 

SVETACARMAVYADHYAUSADHAVIDHANA. 1476 
SVETAGUNJAKALPA. 1477 

SvetamusalIkalpa. 1478 

SVETARINGANlKALPA. 1479 
SVETARK ADIK ALPA. 1480 
SVETARKAKALPA. 1481 

Tailabhasmarasausadhavidhana. 1482 
Tailabhyanganirnaya. 1483 
TailabinduparIksa. 1484 
Tailacurnarasayanadividhana. 1485 
Tailadharavagahanavidhi. 1486 
Tailadhikara. 1487 
Tailadividhisamgraha. 1488 
Tailalehyaghrtadividhana. 1489 
TailalehyasunthIrasayanani. 1490 
Tailapakavidhi. 1491 
TailaparIksa. 1492 
Tailaprakarana. 1493 
Tailaprayoga. 1494 
Tailarasavidhanani. 1495 
Tailarnavavidhi. 1496 
Tailasamuccaya. 1497 
Tailavidhana. 1498 
Tailavidhi. 1499 
Tailayogah. 1500 
Tailopavesanavidhi. 1501 
Takracikitsavidhi. 1502 
Takrakalpa. 1503 
Takrapaddhati. 1504 
Takrapanavidhi. 1505 
Takrasadhanadividhi. 1506 
TalIsadicOrna. 1507 
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TalIsadicurnaviniyogavidhi. 1508 
TalTsavatikavidh ana. 1509 
Tambulacarvanavidhi. 1510 
Tambulagunah. 1511 
Tambulakalpa. 1512 
Tambulasadhanavidhi. 1513 
Tambulavidhi. 1514 
TantraSara. 1515 

Tantrayukti. 1516 The treatise deals with the same thirty-six tantrayuktis as those 
found in Nllamegha’s Tantrayuktivicara, 1511 and is based on the latter work as explic¬ 
itly stated by the author himself. 1518 

The work begins with a series of thirty-one verses in which the whole of Nl¬ 
lamegha’s introduction is incorporated. Indu’s Sa^ilekha and another, unknown, 
commentary, called Avatainsa, are mentioned in these introductory stanzas, which 
also contain a detailed table of contents, from which, however, the list of tantradosas 
and the portion on lesakalpana are missing. 

The thirty-six tantrayuktis are defined in slokas, 1519 accompanied by an auto¬ 
commentary which draws heavily on NTlamegha’s work, being partly identical with it, 
partly original and more extensive. This commentary, preserved only up to yukti ten, 
quotes, apart from the authorities also mentioned by NTlamegha, Indu (12) and Aruna 
(12 and 14), while NTlamegha is repeatedly referred to as Megha. 1520 The exposition 
on the tantrayuktis is completed by verses elucidating the other tantragunas. 

The tantrayuktis form part of a system of ninety-five tantragunas, elaborately 
described by Arunadatta. 1521 Arunadatta is followed closely by the author of the 
Tantrayukti, who repeats Arunadatta’s prose definitions in verse; he adds one item, 
thus enlarging upon the number and making a total of ninety-six tantragunas. The 
complete series of tantragunas consists, apart from the tantrayuktis, of fifteen types of 
exposition (vyakhya), described in eleven slokas (48-49), seven types of arrangement 
(kalpana), described in seven slokas and a half (49), twenty-one types of basic 
procedure (asraya), 1522 described in twenty-three slokas and one glti (50-52), and 
finally of a series of seventeen items which begin with tacchllya, described in nineteen 
slokas, one glti and a half-verse of an unusual type (53-55). 

A verse follows in which the author expresses his wish that (his) son Tungamanya 
may benefit from the exposition of these ninety-six alarnkaras. 

After quoting Vagbhata (A.s.U.50.154 and 156-157), the author enumerates four¬ 
teen tantradosas in four slokas (55), thus deviating from the series of fifteen dosas given 
by Arunadatta by omitting one of them, namely bhinnakrama (displacement). A series 
of eleven verses and a half follows, in which the author praises NTlamegha, the author 
of the Tantrayuktivicara, and Bhisagarya, who composed the AbhidhanamanjarT (56- 
57). Five verses among these, which describe NTlamegha’s lineage, are taken from the 
Abhidhanamanjafi. The subject of lesakalpana, one of the seven types of kalpana, is 
taken up again at the end of the work; this topic is dealt with in prose, concluded by four 
verses (57-60). The author repeats the whole of Arunadatta’s comment on the term, fol- 
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lowed by his own exposition in prose, in which he quotes from the Sivadharmottara 1523 
and an authority called Kalavedin; the chief terms discussed are (a)niyatayus, (a)ka- 
lamrtyu, and apamrtyu. 1524 

The author of the Tantrayukti seems to have belonged to the same lineage as NT- 
lamegha and Bhisagarya, or he was a pupil of one of the descendants of this famous 
line of South Indian physicians. 

The author is later than NUamegha and Bhisagarya, to whom he refers. 

Tantroktacikitsa. 1525 
Tantroktausadhasamgraha. 1526 
Tarkabhasa. 1527 
Trayastrimsadganapatha. 1528 
Trayodasasamnipatacikitsa. 1529 
Trayodasasamnipatakalikacikitsa. 1530 
Tribhuvanatilaka. 1531 
Tridosanidana. 1532 
Tridosaprasamanausadha. 1533 
Triphalacurnavidhana. 1534 
Triphalakalpa. 1535 
TrivargasrIphaladinighantu. 1536 
Trnajyotikalpa. 1537 
TrnajyotismatIkalpa. 1538 
Tryambakiprakrta. 1539 
Udakalaksana. 154# . 

Udararogabhedaprabhedanidanacikitsa. 1541 
Udararogacikitsavidhi. 1542 
Udaravyadhicikitsa. 1543 

The UppISATANTRA 1544 is a Tantric text on magic, 1545 sometimes ascribed to Rava- 
na, which also appears under other titles. Four versions can be distinguished: (1) Udda- 
maratantra , a dialogue between Siva and Parvatl, (2) Uddisatantra or RavanoddTsa, in 
the form of a conversation between Siva and Ravana, (3) VTrabhadratantra , and (4) 
KriyodJTsa t antra. 

One of the printed versions of the Uddisatantra 1546 is a treatise on satkarman 1547 
in 378 verses, to which a number of mantras have been added. It consists of a dialogue 
between Siva and Ravana and has been arranged in ten chapters. The order of these 
ten chapters does not agree with the table of contents found in chapter one (1.20-27), 
where eight chief subjects are enumerated: karsana, unmadana, vidvesana, uccatana, 
gramakasyoccatana, jalastambha, stambhana, and vajlkarana, followed by a long list 
of secondary subjects. 

The topics dealt with in the ten chapters are: marana (1), malanirnaya and dhanya- 
dinasa (2), mohana (3), stambhana (4), vidvesana (5), uccatana (6), vaslkarana and dra- 
vana (7), akarsana (8), yaksinlsadhana (9), 1548 and indrajala (10). 1549 

Topics of medical interest are: 1550 practices with the aim of increasing the size of 
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the male organ (7.20-30) and the size and firmness of the breasts in the female (7.37- 
43), removing a bad smell from the female genitals (7.45), removing the pubic hair 
in the female (7.46-50), and tightening the vagina (7.51-54). Chapter ten describes, 
amongst other things, how to drive away bhutas who cause diseases (10.8-18), how to 
make insanity, kustha and visphotas appear and disappear again in one’s enemies (10. 
19-31), and how to drive away insects, rats, snakes, etc. (10.32-44); it also contains 
recipes which are said to cure various women’s diseases and female infertility, or to 
prevent abortion (10.46-93). 

The UMTsatantra , which enjoys great popularity all over India, is quoted as 
a source in several texts, 1551 e.g., the Amrtasagara , Dattatreyatantva , Kokkoka’s 
Ratirahasya, 1552 Nagarjuna’s Kaksaputa, Narasimha’s Tarabhaktisudharnava, 1553 the 
Mantrakhanda of Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara, and Sarvanandanatha’s Sarvollasa . 1554 

A version of the Uddlsatantra in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvatl 
contains a chapter, called grastabalacikitsa, which deals with the treatment of children 
possessed by grahas, and shows a close affinity with the Kumar at antra, attributed to 
Ravana. 1555 

Ulukakalpa. 1556 
Umamahesvarasamvada. 1557 
Unmadacikitsapatala. 1558 
Unmadalaksanacikitsa. 1559 
Upadamsacikitsa. 1560 
Upayuktalaghuvaidya. 1561 
Upayuktavaidya. 1562 

USAHPANIYA. 1563 
USANIDANA. 1564 

Utpalesvarasarasamgraha. 1565 
Uttarasthana. 1566 

UTTARAVARU NIK ALPA. 1567 

Vahanasara. 1568 
Vaidehasamgraha. 1569 
Vaidya. 1570 

Vaidyabhaskarodaya. 1571 
Vaidyabhesajatarka. 1572 
Vaidyabhusana. 1573 
Vaidyabhusanadi. 1574 
Vaidyabhusananighanta. 1575 
Vaidyacandrodaya. 1576 
Vaidyacikitsa. 1577 
Vaidyacikitsamrta. 1578 
Vaidyacintamani. 1579 
Vaidyadarpana. 1580 
VaidyadIpika. 1581 

Vaidyadravyanamasamuccaya. 1582 
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Vaidyadravyaparimananamadheyavicara. 1583 

Vaidyadravyasara. 1584 

Vaidyadravyayoga. 1585 

Vaidyagrantha. 1586 

Vaidyagunapatha. 1587 

Vaidyagunasara. 1588 

Vaidyaka. 1589 

VaidyakacikitsasarakaumudL 1590 
Vaidyakagranth A. 1591 
Vaidyakagranthapattrani. 1592 
Vaidyakagunasara. 1593 
Vaidyakakosa. 1594 
Vaidyakalajnana. 1595 
Vaidyakallola. 1596 
Vaidyakalpa. 1597 
Vaidyakalpabhusana. 1598 
Vaidyakalpadruma. 1599 
Vaidyaka lpataru . 1600 
VaidyakamadhavT. 1601 
Vaidyakamanorama. 1602 
Vaidyakamatasarasamgraha. 1603 
Vaidyakanighantu. 1604 
Vaidyakanighantuvisesa. 1605 
Vaidyakaparibhasa. 1606 
Vaidyakaprastavikasamgraha. 1607 
Vaidyakarasayana. 1608 
Vaidyakaratnamalika. 1609 
VaidyakaratnavalT. 1610 
Vaidyakasamgraha. 1611 
Vaidyakasamgraha. 1612 
Vaidyakasamhita. 1613 
Vaidyakasara. 1614 
Vaidyakasaracikitsa. 16,5 
Vaidyakasarasamgraha. 1616 
Vaidyakasarava lT. 16,7 
Vaidyakasaroddhara. 16,8 
Vaidyakaustubha. 1619 
Vaidyakavada. 1620 
Vaidyakavidhi. 1621 
VaidyakIyaprayoga. 1622 

VaidyakIyasamskrtadravidapratipadarthakosa. 
Vaidyakutuhala. 1624 
Vaidyalaksana. 1625 
Vaidyalamkara. 1626 


1623 
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VAIDYAMAHASARARAHASYA . 162? 

Vaidyamahotsava. 1628 
Vaidyamalika. 1629 

Vaidyamanorama or Cikitsakrama. 1630 This work consists of a collection of 
recipes in Sanskrit with a commentary in Malayalam. The arrangement of the diseases 
and of the prescriptions against them does not fully agree with one of the established 
patterns, but has been influenced by the order found in the works ascribed to Vagbhata. 

Part I has twelve chapters: jvara (1), raktapitta (2), asrgdara (3), 1631 kasa (4), 
hidhma and svasa (5), rajayaksman, svarasada (= svarabheda) and arocaka (6), 
bhaktarodha (7), I632 chardi, hrdroga and trsna (8), madatyaya (9), arsas, raktarsas and 
udavarta (10), 1633 atisara, raktatisara, pravahika and grdhrasl (11), 1634 grahanl and 
visucika(12). 

Part II has eighteen chapters: mfltrakrcchra (13), prameha, pitaka, somaroga and 
mutratisara (14), 1635 vidradhi and vrddhi (15), gunma, 1636 raktagunma, sula, anahadi 
and jalakurma (16), 1637 mahodara (17), panduroga, kamila and kumbhakamila (18), 
sopha (19), visarpa (20), masurika, visphotaka, kaksya and sltapitta (21), 1638 kustha 
(22), svitra and krmi (23), vataroga (24), vatasoiiita (25), urahksatadi, sthularoga, kr- 
saroga, vandhya, prasutiroga and balaroga (26), 1639 unmadadi and apasmara (27), ne- 
traroga (28), karnaroga (29), and pratisyayadi (30). 

Several subjects are not dealt with at all, in particular many disorders belonging to 
salya. Chapters on visa, rasayana and vajlkarana are also absent. 

The author and date of this work are unknown. 

Vaidyamanorama. 164 o 
Vaidyamanotsava. 164 i 
Vaidyamrta. 1642 
Vaidyamrtasara. 1643 
Vaidyamukhadarpana. 1644 
VaidyamuktavalT. 1645 
Vaidyanamamala. 1646 
Vaidyanayabodhika. 1647 
Vaidyanibandha. 1648 
Vaidyanidana. 1649 
Vaidyanighantu. 1650 
Vaidyanubhava. 1651 
Vaidyapadapratipadarthakos a. 1652 
Vaidyapaddhati 1653 
VaidyapradIpa. 1654 
Vaidyaprakara. 1655 
Vaidyaprameyanirupana. 1656 
Vaidyaprastavana. 1657 
Vaidyapriyakavya. 1658 
Vaidyarahasya. 1659 
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VAIDYARAHASYAPADDHATI. 1660 

Vaidyarajatantra. 1661 
VaidyarasamanjarL 1662 
Vaidyarasamrta. 1663 
VAIDYARASARATNA. 166 4 
Vaidyaratna. 1665 
Vaidyaratnakarabhasya. 1666 
VaidyarNava. See Arsavidyanusasana. 
Vaidyarnavamukura. 1667 
Vaidyasagara. 1668 
Vaidyasamgraha. 1669 
VaidyasamjIvana. 1670 
Vaidyasamudra. 1671 
Vaidyasara. 1672 
VaidyasaramanjarI. 1673 
Vaidyasaranighantu. 1674 
Vaidyasarasamgrai-ia. 1675 
Vaidyasarasamuccaya. 1676 
Vaidyasarasvata. 1677 
Vaidyasara valI. 1678 
Vaidyasaroddhara. 1679 
Vaidyasarvasva. 1680 
Vaidyasarvasvacikitsarnava. 1681 
Vaidyasarvasvasarasamgraha. 1682 
Vaidyasastra. 1683 
VaidyasastradIpika. 1684 
Vaidyasastradvipancasika. 1685 
Vaidyasastranidana. 1686 

Vaidyasastrapravartakacaryanamasamuccaya. 
Vaidyasastrasarasamgraha. 1688 
Vaidyasaukhya. 1689 
Vaidyasiddhantacandrika. 1690 
VaidyasiddhantakaumudL 1691 
VAIDYASUBHASITA. See Vaidyakaprastavikasamgraha. 
VaidyasutratIka. 1692 
Vaidyatantra. 1693 
Vaidyavallabha. 1694 

VAIDYAVIDH ANA. 1695 
Vaidyavidhi. 1696 
Vaidyavidvajjanollasa. 1697 
Vaidyavidyaprakasa. 1698 
Vaidyavidyamrta. 1699 
Vaidyavidyavinoda. 1700 

Vaidyavijnanasamgraha or Vidvadvaidyaranjanl 1701 


1687 
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Vaidyavilasa. 1702 
Vaidyavinoda. 1703 
Vaidyavisaya. 1704 
Vaidyavisayanukramanika. 1705 
Vaidyavyadhinigraha. 1706 
Vaidyayoga. 1707 
Vaidyayogaratha. 1708 
Vaidyayogasamgraha. 1709 
VajIkarana. 17,1 
VajIkaranadIpika. 1711 
VajIkaranakalpa. 1712 
VajIkaranaratnamala. 17,3 
VakyapradIpika. 1714 
Vamanavirecanavastukathana. 17,5 
Vamanavirekadicikitsa. 1716 
Vanaspatyadivividhakalpa. 17,7 
Vandakalpa. 1718 
Vandhyacikitsa. 1719 
Vandhyakalpa. 1720 
Vandhyaprayoga. 1721 
Vangakalpa. 1722 
Varausadhiprakarana. 1723 
Vargasutravyakhy A. 1724 
Varunakalpa. 1725 
Vasantakumaradiyoga. 1726 
Vastugunaguna. 1727 
VastugunakalpavallI. 1728 
Vastugunanirnaya. 1729 
Vastugunapatha. 1730 
Vasyadiprayoga. 1731 
Vatabhedaprabhedacikitsa. 1732 
Vatacikitsa. 1733 
Vatacintamani. 1734 
Vatajvaracikitsa. 1735 
Vatakacurnarasayananirmanavidhi. 
Vatanidana. 1737 
Vatapramehacikitsa. 1738 
Vataraktacikitsa. 1739 
Vatarogacikitsa. 1740 
Vataroganidana. 1741 
Vatarogasanti. 1742 
Vatasataka. 1743 
Vatasulacikitsa. 1744 

VATSAKADIKAS AYALAKSANA. 1745 


1736 
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VAYUJAMALABANDHACIKITSA. 1746 

Vayupancakalaksana. 1747 
Vayusobhacikitsa. 1748 
Vegarajaviveka. 1749 

VlBODHASARA. 1750 

VlCITRAROGAKARANATACCIKITSAKRAMA. 1751 
VidvadvaidyaranjanI. See Vaidyavijnanasanigraha. 
VlDVADVALLABHA. 1752 
VlDYAPRAKASACIKITSA. 1753 
VlJAYAKALPA. 1754 
VlMSATIGULMANIDANA. 1755 
VlMSATIPAITTYADANANIDANA. 1756 
VlMSATISLESMADANANIDANA. 1757 
VlMSATISLESMADANANIDANACIKITSA. 1758 

VTr abha dra yantra. 1759 

VlRACINTAMANI. 1760 
VlRECANAKASAYAVIDHI. 1761 
VlRECANAUSADHAVIDH ANA. 1762 
VlRECANAVI DHI. 1763 
VlSACIKITSA. 1764 
VlSAGARBHATAILAVIDHI. 1765 
VlSAHARACIKITSA. 1766 
VlSAHARAGUTIKANIRMANAVIDHI. 1767 
VlSAHARAMANTRAUSADHA. 1768 
VlSAHARANA. 1769 
VlSAHARATANTRA. 1770 
VlSAHARAUSADHA. 1771 
VlSAKALPA. 1772 
VlSAMANJARl. 1773 
VlSAMUSTIKALPA. 1774 
VlSAMUSTITAILAY OGA. 1775 
VlSAPAHARASTOTRA. 1776 
VlS APRATI VlSACIKITSA. 1777 
VlSAROGAPATHYAPATHYAVICARA. 1778 

Vis avaidya. 1779 

VlSODDHARA. 1780 
VlSVANATHACIKITSA. 1781 
VlSVANATHAPRAKASA. 1782 
VlSVASRSTIVIDHANA. 1783 
VlVEKACANDRA. 1784 
VlVIDHACIKITSA. 1785 

VlVIDHAJVARAUSADHANIRMANANUPANAKRAMA. 1786 
VlVIDHAKALPA. 1787 

VlVIDHASVASAKASAUSADHACIKITSA. 1788 
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VlVIDHAUSADHANIRMANANUPANACIKITSAVICARA . 1789 
VlVIDHAVYADHICIKITSA . 1790 

VlVIDHAVYADHICIKITSAUSADHANUPANAKRAMA . 1791 
VRANACIKITSAGRANTHA . 1792 

Vranajaracurnapuranajvarakasayanirmanavidhi . 1793 

Vrananidana . 1794 

VrddhaSURYARUMASAMVADA, a dialogue between Surya and his charioteer Aru- 
na on kannavipaka. This text, dating from the eighteenth century, is of special interest 
because of its use of case-histories. 1795 

Vrksakalpa. 1796 

VrttaratnavalI. 1797 

Vrttasamkhyanidana. 1798 

VyadhidhvamsinI. 1799 

Vyadhinidana. 1800 

Vyadhinirnaya. 1801 

Vyadhisiddhanjana. 1802 

Vyadhitadausadhanirmanavicara . 1803 

Vyadhyausadhanupanapathyanirnaya . 1804 

Vyadhyausadhanupanavidhana. 1805 

Vyaghrikalpa . 1806 

Yaksmaroganidana. 1807 

Yamalastakatantra. 1808 

Yantramantracikitsavidhana. 1809 

Yavanacikitsa . 1810 

Yogacandrika . 1811 

Yogacandrikavilasa. 1812 

Yogacintamani . 1813 

Yogacudamani . 1814 

Yogadhikara . 1815 

YogadIpika . 1816 

Yogakalpadruma. 1817 

YOGAMADHaVA . 1818 

Yogamahodadhi . 1819 

Yogamala . 1820 

Yogamalika. See Yogasara. 

YogamanjarI . 1821 
Yogamrta. 1822 
Yoganidhana. 1823 
YogapradIpa . 1824 
YogapradIpika . 1825 
Yogarajasataka. 1826 
Yogaratna. 1827 
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Yogaratnakara. 1828 
Yogaratnamala. 1829 
Yogaratnasamgrah A . 1830 
Yogaratnasamuccaya. 1831 
YogaratnavalI. 1832 
Yogarnava. 1833 
Yogasamgraha. 1834 
Yogasankhavataka. 1835 
Yogasara . 1836 

Yogasara, also called Yogamalika . 
Yog asaravall 1838 
Yogasatabandha. 1839 
Yogasatabhidhana. 1840 
Yogasataprabandha. 1841 
YogataranginI. 1842 

YOGAVALi . 1843 

Yogesvara. 1844 
Yonivyapaccikitsa. 1845 


1837 



Chapter 5 

Authors and works from Sri Lanka 


Aristamala. 1 
Aristasataka . 2 

Aryadasa Kumarasimha 3 is the author of the Kvathamanimala , Kvathavidhana- 
paddhati,Lahkabhaisajyamanimala, and Mahausadhanighantu. 

The Kvathamanimala, 4 a treatise in 500 verses, contains a collection ofkvathas against 
various diseases; the recipes are preceded by a prakkathana (1-7), giving information 
on the author; it ends with a parisamapti (501-503) on the purpose of the book and the 
date of its completion. 

The sources used by the author, mentioned in his Preface (kincid vaktavyam), are: 
Ayurvedavijhana , Bhaisajyakalpa, Bhaisajyaratnavall , Bhavaprakasa, Bhesajjamahju- 
sa , Brhannighanturatnakara, Cakradatta, Caraka, Dhanvantarivaidyaka, Gadanigraha , 
Harlta, Sararthasanigraha, SFuasamksepa , Sarhgadhara, Satasloka, Susruta, Vagbhata, 
Vahgasena, Yogadharana, Yogaratnakara, and Yogasataka. 

The materia medica of this work does not contain many unusual items. Some note¬ 
worthy names of plants are: caturasra (461), gomenda (458), masaka (299), paisaceksu 
(23; 279), pancanalllata (496), pusyalata (497), putakosa (68), srlkantha (299), suga- 
ndhamudga (25), sugandhivaca (113), 5 and tamraparna (68). 6 
The Kvathamanimala was completed in A.D. 1939/40. 7 

The Laiikabhaisajyamanimala 8 is a collection of recipes, arranged in twelve chapters 
(amsa): (1) an uddesa of an introductory character (10 verses); (2) kalka (55 verses); 
(3) kvatha (60 verses); (4) phanta (12 verses); (5) curna (98 verses); (6) gutika (272 
verses); (7) rasayana (146 verses); (8) samdhana (39 verses); (9) taila (125 verses); (10) 
pralepa (122 verses); (11) misrabhaisajya (35 verses); (12) sammisra (245 verses); an 
upasamhrti (32 verses) is appended to the last chapter. Both ayurvedic and iatrochem- 
ical formulae form part of this therapeutic compendium. 

The author mentions a large number of unusual names of plants, as well as various 
plants and substances of vegetable origin that were introduced at a later date and are 
absent from the classical texts. 

Noteworthy names are: agramall (12.171), akallaka (9.72), akarakarabha (2.6 
and 35; 3.44; 5.84 and 90; 6.147; 10.60; 12.3), akarkara (5.54; 12.108), amragandha 
(9.34), 9 amragandhika (10.51), amsa (5.71; 12.34), anitra (5.50), anoja (10.28, 
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51, 108, 112), aranyairanda (9.2), arudra (9.117), bahubhuti (5.60), bhahga (6.52), 
bhlralu (12.96), 10 bhumiphala (7.23), cainaluka (5.29, 39, 55; 12.9), cainamula 
(5.12), citrabhanta(lata) (6.107 and 158; 12.2, 67, 123), citrabhantakl (3.43; 6.31), 
citrabhantika (6.25 and 189), copaclnl (3.41 and48; 7.6,19,42, 56), curlndra (12.30), 
dakasarbaraka (9.34), desimula (6.209), devajlraka (2.21 and 42), dharmapattana 
(6.150 and 243; 9.65), 11 dhQmadala (12.231), 12 dlrghaklla(9.1), 13 drukilima (9.51), 14 
drumiblja (6.27 and 192), gandhaphall (5.12; 9.60), 15 ganja (6.207; 7.19; 8.25), 
gomenda (6.231), gopilu (6.222 and 224), haladl (10.18), 16 hattavilasinl (9.76), 17 
hemabhanta (3.23), hemabhanta (8.11), jaillikablja (9.91), kaja (6.125; 9.47), kakuna 
(12.95), kapitthapattrl (5.82), 18 karpatika (9.34), kartarika (6.36), kauklna (10.118), 
khakhadaphala (7.5), khalakslrl (5.14), kharajapuspa (12.37), khasatila (7.20), khura- 
sanl (12.20), kolamapattraka (12.231), krsnabola (10.46 and 52), krsnasarbaraka 
(6.79), kruradru (3.10; 4.1; 6.79 and 197; 8.30 and 36; 9.57; 10.23; 11.19; 12.13, 
78, 138), kslramamsa (7.125; 12.105, 116, 124, 126), kucumba (10.86; 12.163), 
kucumbaka (9.98), kucumbakl (7.20), kurcalu (3.2, 5, 7; 6.73 and 78; 11.3 and 
29), kusthagandhinl (7.28), 19 kutumba (12.230), labhaiigl (12.106), lataphenila 
(9.28), lavanga (5.79 and 91; 7.28), madanakama (7.44), madhuvallarl (12.108), 20 
mahabharlvaca (12.21), mahljambuka (4.6), 21 malika (6.78), 22 mamsavera (6.1), 
marjaramohinl (6.5; 9.120; 10.69), mayaphala (6.24 and 147; 12.20), 23 mrgakslrl 
(9.92), nagamarica (10.93), navasandhidruma (12.132), nutandha (10.92), pancapattrl 
(3.23), 24 pltarohinl (7.22 and S3), 25 puspadehika (6.79), raktamalya (10.81), sa- 
sakapriya (6.58 and 67), senapattrl (12.126), sivajlraka (6.89), sudhamull (7.20), 26 
sukabhuruha (9.34), 27 surlpattra (9.76), svarnapattrl (6.19; 12.30), 28 svarnavara (5.59; 
6.132; 7.29; 8.1), svetanlpa (10.97), takkola (5.87 and 88; 7.29; 12.139), 29 talla (9.84), 
tryasravalll (12.125), vallarlphenila (3.28), valliphenila (3.25), vanadhulaka (3.38), 
vanasarbara (6.78), visadhull( 12.96), vratatiphenila(9.73), vrtyeranda(9.76; 12.213), 
yaksanagaranga (6.149, 208, 213), yaksari (6.186), and yuthikaparnika (10.54). 30 

Noteworthy names of inorganic substances are: akhupasana (12.50), asvapasana 
(12.42), khallamajja (2.12; 5.59; 6.169), mannaropala (6.264), silamajja (6.148 and 
211), silasnaru (6.148 and 211), sivanta (12.82), sivantapasana (12.42), andsphutT (10. 
120 ). 

Opium is repeatedly prescribed; one recipe contains a substitute for opium (2.50- 
55: ahiphenapratinidhi). 

One formula was given by some deity to king Buddhadasa (5.73-77); another for¬ 
mula derives from a sage called Yaksaujas (6.1-15). 

Remarkable names of diseases are: caurika (10.55: scabies), khorata (5.68), 
khoravata (3.35), ldomaroga (2.18), paribhavavyadhi (6.255), phiranga (5.34 and 58), 
phusphusaroga (2.18), pllhasphlti (3.1), puyameha (12.26), and samkramakagada 
(6.12: infectious disease). 

The Mahausadhanighantu 31 is a short nighantu written in Sanskrit. 

The work enumerates the names and properties of a number of medicinal sub¬ 
stances. It consists of 429 verses, arranged in seven chapters. The first seventeen 
verses are of an introductory nature. The seven chapters are: (1) mahausadhadivarga 
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(141 verses); (2) candanadivarga (49 verses); (3) bilvadivarga (67 verses); (4) phala- 
varga(42 verses); (5) svarriadivarga (51 verses); (6) sammisravarga (54 verses); (7) 
samkhyavarga (25 verses on groups of drugs). 

Noteworthy drugs described are: ahiphena (1.128-132), anannasa (pineapple; 4. 
37-39), bhanga (1.123-127), caha (tea; 6.12-14), eranijacirbhita (4.40-42), 32 Isadgola 
(6.10-11), 33 kaphl (coffee; 6.15), kastQrl (2.33-38), 34 *khaijurT (4.32-36), 35 raktama- 
rica (6.42-43), 36 satamalla (5.46-51), trikarsika (7.17), 37 three types of trikatuka (7. 
1—4), 38 trimada (7.16), 39 and three types of triphala (7.7-12). 40 

The Mahausadhanighantu has been influenced by the Bhavaprakasanighantu 41 
The work was written at the request of K.D. Senaratna for the benefit of Ayurvedic 
practitioners in Sri Lanka. 42 

The upasamhrti at the end of the Lahkabhaisajyamanimala and the prakkathana of 
the Kvathamanimala provide information on the author, who belongs to the twentieth 
century. He was born in Devanagara and studied at the university called Mahamantrl- 
ndra in Rohana, on the banks of the Nllavalahaka river. 43 After completing his studies 
he settled in Kolamba (Colombo), where he became the chancellor (adhipati) of the Sri 
Siddhartha Ayurvedic College. 

The author is a Buddhist, as is obvious from the maiigalas of the Kvathamanimala, 
Lahkabhaisajyamanimala and Mahausadhanighantu. 

Aryadasa Kumarasimha wrote a large number of books in Siinhala and Sanskrit. He 
translated the Vrttaratnakara and Sarhgadharasanihita into Simhala, composed kavyas 
in Sanskrit and Siinhala, rendered Siinhala kavyas into Sanskrit, etc. 44 

AstaparIksa . 45 


ATTHADASSI is mentioned as the author of a Mahjuse 46 J. Liyanaratne has convinc¬ 
ingly demonstrated that the references in a number of publications to this Mahjusa by 
Atthadassi derive from an incorrect statement by G.P. Malalasekera, 47 who based him¬ 
self on a publication of D.M. De Z. Wickremasinghe, 48 who cites in his turn a report 
by W.R. Kynsey 49 The attribution of the Bhesajjamahjusa to Atthadassi has therefore 
no factual basis. 

Ausadhamuktahara . 50 

Balagrahasanti . 51 

Bhaisajyamala . 52 

Bhesajjakhandaka . 53 

Bhesajjamanjusa . 54 This treatise in verse, the only medical work written in Pali, 
is arranged in sixty chapters (paddhati). Chapters one to eighteen are concerned with 
general concepts (upannasavidhi), drugs (dabbadi), regimen (sadacara), disorders 
caused by the suppression of the natural urges (agamiroganisedha), articles of food 
(annavyanjana), fluids (davadabba), poisoned foods (savisahara), antidotes (pativisa), 
disturbances of digestion (amabheda), classification of drugs (gana), major treatments 
(mahakamma), minor treatments (cullakamma), unfavourable omina and other signs 
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(five chapters: dtitarittha, gamanarittha, supinarittha, uppatarittha, rogarittha), and 
general causes of diseases (rogasamanna). Chapters nineteen to fifty-eight deal with 
diseases and their treatment; the order of the diseases differs from the arrangements 
found in other ayurvedic treatises. Chapter fifty-nine is about particular cures. Chapter 
sixty describes tonics (rasayana). 55 

Drugs of vegetable origin prevail over rasayogas in the chapters on treatment. 56 

It is often assumed that the work was compiled for the use of Buddhist monks, 57 
which would explain that diseases of women and children, charms, and incantations 
are excluded. 58 J. Liyanaratne 59 disagrees with this view, based, in his opinion, on a 
wrong interpretation of the introductory stanzas. He claims that the treatise was meant 
for Buddhist monks and medical practitioners in general; its aim was to help people to 
maintain their health and enable them to tread the path indicated by the Buddha. 60 

The commentary on the work says that it is a Pali version of the medical science 
derived from the tradition of Mahabrahma, Daksa, Prajapati, etc., and expounded in 
the Yogarnava , Cintamanisannaya, Yogaratnakara, etc. The major part of the verses 
on nidana are actually drawn from the Astahgahrdaya, 61 which is, in general, the 
most important source, besides the CarakasanihitA, Susvutasamhita , Siddhasara , Ma- 
dhavanidana , Cakvadatta , and Vahgasena. 62 Among less well known sources are the 
Assinasamhita , 63 Bindusara, BharadvajTya , Kumarasamhita, Mahay ana, Narayamya, 
and Tikicchamata. 64 

The influence of Indian medical works on the author is understandable in the light 
of the efforts of king Parakramabahu II, who had many Indian books and scholars 
brought to his country, having its cultural uplift in mind. 65 

The Bhesajjamahjusa became well known in many Buddhist countries, including 
Burma, Thailand and Cambodia, and is said to have been translated into several 
languages. 66 It is mentioned in a Burmese inscription in Pagan, dated A.D. 1442 67 

The Bhesajjamahjusa was one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasirnha’s Kva- 
thamanimala. 

The Bhesajjamah jusa was written by the Chief Elder (Mahasthavira), head of the 
Fraternity of the Five Colleges (PaspiruvanmulasamI or Pancaparivenasamuhanatha), 
a Buddhist monk of brahmana origin. 68 

The authorship of the Bhesajjamahjusa is by some ascribed to Atthadassi Thera; 69 
J. Liyanaratne has proved that this claim is unfounded. 70 The colophon of one MS men¬ 
tions Anomadassi Sarigharaja as the name of the author. This Anomadassi has been 
regarded as the one who wrote the Daivajhakamadhenu , but this identification is re¬ 
jected by J. Liyanaratne. Another Sinhalese scholar claimed, without any evidence, 
that the Bhesajjamah jusa was composed by the Pancamulaparivenadhipati Maingala 
Samgharaja Mahimi. 71 

The Bhesa jjamahjusa was completed in A.D. 1261, during the reign of king Sri Pa- 
ndita Parakramabahu (Parakkamabahu) II of Dambadeniya (A.D. 1236-1270). 72 The 
year of completion, clearly mentioned in its colophon, is confirmed by the colophon of 
the sannaya. 73 

A Sinhalese interverbal paraphrase (sannaya) 74 on the Bhesajjamah jusa was written 
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by Saranarnkara. 75 The colophon states that the commentaries and interverbal para¬ 
phrases on the work had become extinct in the course of time, which induced king VI- 
raparakrama Narendrasirnha (A.D. 1707-1739), who was in the possession of the book 
of gathas, to invite the Buddhist prelate Valivita Saranarnkara (A.D.l 698/99-1778), 76 
resident of the Uposatharama, to render that work into Sinhalese. The colophon adds 
that this Saranarnkara, with the assistance of his teacher Palkumbure Atthadassi Thera 
and his own pupils, wrote a sannaya on chapters one to eighteen and translated the re¬ 
maining chapters into Sinhalese 77 This work was completed in A.D. 1734. The king 
was so pleased that he presented Saranarnkara with an elephant. 78 

Diyahunnata Dhammajoti, a pupil of Saranarnkara, rendered the Bhesajjamanjusa 
into Sinhalese; this work is known as the Yogapitakaya, 19 quoted in the Bhesajjama¬ 
hjusasannaya. 

The Bhesajjamahjusasannaya quotes a large number of earlier authorities and 
works. Their names or titles are (in Sanskrit): 80 Agnivesa, Alambayanlya, Amita- 
prabblya or AmrtaprabhTya, Amitadhara, Amitamala, Amrtzihjali, Asitnsamhita 81 
Astahgasamgraha, AsvinTsamhita , Aurabhra, BhadrasaunakTya, Bhaluki, Bhanjaya, 82 
Bhapekha, 83 BharadvajTya, Bhela, Bhisanmusti, BhojarajTya , Bindusara, Buddha- 
vaideha, Caksusyena, Candagra, 84 Candrata, Caraka, Cikitsakalika , Cikitsamrta, 
DravyavalT, Gautamlya, Hariscandra, HarTta, HiranyaksTya, Jatukarnlya, Kamara- 
tnamala , KankayanTya, KasyapTya, Katyayaniya, Kharanada, Krsnapurana, 85 Ksara- 
pani, Kumarasamhita, Madhavanidana, MahakasyapTya , Mahabahata , 86 Mahay ana, 
Manibhadra, 87 Mulagamn , Nagarjuna, NarayanTya , Pathasuddhi , Prayogakosa , Pra- 
yogaratnakai'a, PrayogaratnavalT , 88 Prayogarnava , Prayogasamgraha, Prayogasa- 
muccaya , Sakyamata , Sarasanigraha , Siddhayoga, Siddhayogasamuccaya , Susruta, 
Tantrasarasamgraha, 89 Vaidarbhlya, Vaidehlya , Vararuci, Vrddhagarga, Vrddhaka- 
syapiya , Yavanaklya , 90 Yogakosa 91 Yogamala, Yogapitaka, 92 Yogaratnasamuccaya, 
Yogarnava, 93 Yogasamuccaya, Yogas at aka, and Yogaslti . 94 

BUDDHAPUTRA, the chief monk of the Mayurapada-perivena, wrote two medical 
works in Sinhalese, 95 the Prayogaratnavaliya and the Yogarnavaya. 96 

The same author 97 composed the Pujavaliya , a religious work, referred to in the 
Yogarnavaya and therefore earlier. 98 

The Prayogaratnavaliya 99 and Yogarnavaya, 100 which deal largely with therapy, 101 
resemble the Sarasanigraha and havea great deal in common with Ravigupta’s Siddha- 
sara. 102 Both works are quoted in the Bhesajjamahjusasannaya. 

Buddhaputra lived in the thirteenth century, 103 in about the same period as the 
author of the Bhesajjamanjusa. He mentions in the Yogarnavaya that he received his 
daily necessities from Sn Sahghabodhi Sri Bhuvanekabahu, i.e., king Bhuvanekabahu 
I (A.D. 1273-1284). 104 

DravyagunadIpanI. 105 

RAJAGURU Kavicandra was the author of the Abhinavamadhavanidana, 106 an 
abridged and revised version of the Madhavanidana , 107 
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The work is arranged in sixty-four chapters, while their number is sixty-nine in 
most editions of the Madhavanidana. The order of the diseases is the same as in Ma- 
dhava’s treatise. The text of the Abhinavamadhavanidana shows variants and some mi¬ 
nor additions when compared with the Madhavanidana . 108 

Differences with the latter are: the combination of vatarakta and urustambha, mu- 
traghata and asmarl, yonivyapad and yonikanda in one chapter; a single chapter deals 
with sarlravrana, sadyovrana and bhagna; sutikaroga, stanaroga and stanyadusti are 
also described in one chapter. A chapter on sukadosa is absent, although a term desig¬ 
nating this group of diseases 109 occurs at the appropriate place in the roganukramana 
at the end of the work. Added are chapters on vegagraha 110 and trayodasasanni, 111 as 
well as a list of the diseases described (roganukramana). 112 

The Abhinavamadhavanidana was written by Rajaguru Kavicandra of the Sri Ka- 
tyayana family at the behest of the great king Solendrasimha Rajadhiraja of the solar 
dynasty. 113 

Pandit Rajaguru Kavicandra is mentioned as the founder of a line of teachers in the 
Vaidyacintamanibhaisajyasahgrahaya , 1,4 translated from Tamil into Simhalaby an au¬ 
thor called Solendrasimha or Selendrasimha or Selasimha. 115 The editions of this work 
mention that Rajaguru Kavicandra belonged to a pupillary succession (guruparampara) 
of vaidyas who were holding the office of applying unguents to the royal person. He is 
described as the twin-brother or contemporary (sahajata) of Ramacandra Vaidyaratna, 
who came to the city of Jayavardhana 116 in Sri Lanka from the Cola country in India. 
The MSS of the same work, however, mention a Ramacandra Misra, adding that he 
came to Sri Lanka from Kslrabhuktidesa. 

It has been suggested that Rajaguru Kavicandra may prove to be the same as Ra¬ 
jaguru Sri Candra, the author of the Sarasamksepa , a work that may be regarded as 
the therapeutic complement to the Abhinavamadhavanidana. 117 The author of the Sa¬ 
rasamksepa , however, is called Rajaguru Srlcandrabhusurasuri, and the order of the 
diseases in his work differs from the arrangement in the Madhavanidana. 

The information on the chronological position of Rajaguru Kavicandra in the 
Vaidyacintamanibhaisajyasahgrahaya, which points to the Jayavardhana period 
(fifteenth-sixteenth centuries), conflicts with the colophon of the Abhinavama¬ 
dhavanidana, which says that it was written during the reign of Solendrasirnha 
Rajadhiraja. Solendrasimha may be an epithet and refer to one of the two Cola kings 
who were called Rajadhiraja, namely Rajadhiraja I (A.D. 1044-1054) 1,8 and II (A.D. 
1173-1182). 119 

Kumarausadhadarsana. 120 

Madhavanidanasara, a work in Sanskrit verse, inspired by the Madhavanidana, 
was written on the request of Mahadhiraja Solendrasimha by an author referring to 
himself as the Rajaguru Kavicandrabhisagvara. It is assigned to the Kotta (Jayavard- 
hanapura) period (A.D. 1412-1550). The mahgala of this treatise is identical with that 
of the SarasvatTnighantu and praises Narada. 121 
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Moggallana was the author of the AbhidbanappadTpika. 122 This lexicon in Pali, in¬ 
spired by the Amarakosa, 123 deals with plant names and related subjects in its ara- 
ririavagga, which forms section five of part two of the work. 124 

The author, Thera Moggallana of the Vilgammula fraternity, was a resident of the 
Jetavana Mahavihara 125 in Pulastipura (Polonnaruwa), built by king Parakramabahu I 
(A.D. 1153-1186). 126 He lived during the latter part of this king's reign and is proba¬ 
bly different from his namesake and contemporary, the grammarian Moggallana, who 
wrote the Moggallanavyakarana . 127 

PRAYOGASAMUCCAYA . 128 A work of this name is quoted in the Bhesajjamanjusasa- 
nnaya. 

Prayogasamuccayasamksepa. 129 

Rajasundara was the author of the Vaidyottanisa , a twentieth-century work in 
Sanskrit. 130 

Ramacandra, a brahmana, originating from Andhradesa, 131 was the author of the 
Pratikaimasamgraha . 132 

Ratanapala was the author of the Yogasanigraha , a metrical work in Sanskrit. 133 
ROGARISTAYA, a treatise on nidana. 134 

Sailasimha or Sailendrasimha was the author of the Vaidyacintamanibhaisajyasani- 
grahaya, a comprehensive medical work in Sinhalese prose, with a large number of 
Sanskrit verses, quoted from earlier treatises. Sailasimha’s main source was, as indi¬ 
cated in the introductory verses, a Tamil work, probably called Vaidyacintamani , and 
based, in its turn, on a Sanskrit original, which may be the treatise of this title by Val- 
labhendra. 

Sailasimha’s work deals with aetiology (nidana), purification of medicinal sub¬ 
stances (dravyasuddhi), rasayogas, and decoctions (kasaya). Surgical treatments are 
described, but also charms and offerings. 

Information about the author and his lineage is given at the beginning of the treatise. 
Sailendrasimha was a pupil of Candrasekhara, who was a pupil of Simhabhatta. The 
latter belonged to a line of teachers going back to the brahmana Pandita Ramacandra 
Vaidyaratna, who came to Jayavardhana from the Cola country. 

Sailendrasimha also wrote the Vattoruvedapota, a formulary of medical pre¬ 
scriptions, in which he states to have been the physician to king VTraparakrama 
Narendrasimha (A.D. 1707-1739), who, in recognition of his services, bestowed on 
him the title of Rajavaidyasekhara. 135 

Don Hendrik Samaratunga was the author of the Yogamukt avail, a Sanskrit trea¬ 
tise, accompanied by a Sinhalese translation, in 322 slokas, arranged in fifteen chapters. 
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This work, written at the request of Luvis Prera Ranasimha, was completed in A.D. 
1855. 136 

Sararthasamgraha, 137 a comprehensive medical treatise, in the form of a sam- 
hita, written in Sanskrit. It consists of 2,600 verses, mostly in the sloka metre, arranged 
in forty-eight chapters. 

Chapters one to three are concerned with (1) omina relating to the messenger, 
etc. (dOtalaksanadi), (2) groups of drugs (dravyagana), and (3) diet (annapanavidhi). 
Chapters four to ten deal with (4) treatment of pregnant women, (5) children’s 
diseases, and (6-10) diseases of the head, eyes, ears, nose and mouth. Chapters eleven 
to forty-one are about the remaining diseases, arranged in an order that is peculiar to 
this treatise. Chapter forty-two is about treatment in general, chapter forty-three about 
pancakarman, and chapter forty-four about sudation (sveda). The last four chapters 
are concerned with surgery, toxicology, antidotes, rasayana and vajlkarana. 

The origin of ayurveda is ascribed to Brahma. 

The Sararthasamgraha is said to show many similarities with the works of Va- 
gbhata and Susruta. Medical works from South India may also have influenced the 
author. 138 The work, described as a compilation, in conformity with its title, also 
contains original information. Diagrams representing the human body, the bodies of 
the elephant and the horse, and the bodies of some birds, are given in the treatise, along 
with directions as to the vital points to be avoided in surgical operations. Incantations 
and charms are also found in it. 139 

The Sararthasamgraha was one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kva- 
thamanimala. 

The Sinhalese tradition attributes the Sararthasamgraha to an early king, Buddha¬ 
dasa (about A.D. 398-426), l4# presented in the Culavamsa as a highly skilled physi¬ 
cian, who made a saratthasamgaha of all the medical sciences. 141 

The Pali chronicles report marvellous cures effected by this king, who systemati¬ 
cally erected hospitals in the villages and shelters for crippled and blind people. Bu¬ 
ddhadasa was also reputed for his ability to treat snake-bites. 142 His army disposed of 
military surgeons and he appointed physicians for the war elephants and horses. 143 

An unknown author wrote a Sinhalese sannaya on the Sararthasaingraha in later 
times. 

The Sararthasamgraha , although attributed to Buddhadasa, has probably been com¬ 
posed at alaterdate, since Vagbhata, whose works were used by the author, is posterior 
to Buddhadasa. 144 

SARASAMGRAHA . 145 A work of this title is quoted in the Bhesajjamahjusasannaya. 

SarasvatInighantu, 146 a medical lexicon of 348 verses, arranged in six 
chapters. 147 The mahgala of the SarasvatInighantu is identical with that of the 
Madhavanidanasara. 

The author of the work is unknown, 148 but it is often fathered upon Sasvata, 149 who 
wrote the Anekarthasamuccaya . 150 
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The Sarasvata(nighantu) is quoted in Meghadeva’s commentary on the Ma- 
dha vadra vyag una. 

Satasloka. 151 

The Satasloka was one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kvathamanima- 
la. 

SlDDHAUSADHANIGHANTU . 152 

SlDDHISARA, in Sanskrit verse and Sinhalese prose. This work appears to consist of 
excerpts from the Sai'arthasamgraha and Vamyogasara. 153 

B.L.S. Silva Kawitilaka was the author of the Gadaviniscaya . 154 

SIppukulame DTpamkara or Yatlndra Dlpamkara was the author of the Vanava- 
sanighanduva, 155 a glossary of the names of medicinal plants in one hundred and four 
Sinhala verses. The work dates from the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 156 

SrIcandra wrote the Sarasainksepa, a work on therapy in Sanskrit, accompanied by 
aparaphrasein Sinhalese. The Sarasaniksepa is a compilation, containing copious quo¬ 
tations from earlier works. 157 

A list of diseases (roganukrama) and other subjects dealt with is given at the 
beginning of the work: jvara, atisara, grahanl, vahnimandata (= agnimandya), ajlrna, 
visucl, raktapitta, murchana, kasa, svasa, hikka, ksaya, madatyaya, aruci, seka, trsna, 
chardi, hrdgada, gudavyadhi (= arsas), udavarta, mutrakrcchra, pramehaka, vidradhi, 
vrddhi, gulma, sula, udara, svayathu, sllpada, pandu, kamala, visarpaka, kustha, 
krimigada, vrana, bhagandara, granthyadi, ksudragada, masurl, sltapittaka, kundala, 
agnidagdha, bhagna, upadamsaka, asrgdara, asthisrava, pavanamaya (= vatavya- 
dhi), vatarakta, garbhavatlgada (disorders occurring during pregnancy), sisugada 
(= balaroga), balagrahakrama, unmada, apasmrti, netraroga, karnaroga, nasaroga, 
mukharoga, galamaya, siroroga, visa, rasayana, and vajlkarana. 158 
The mangala shows the author to be a Hindu. 159 

A Sarasaniksepa is cited in Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya. The Sarasani¬ 
ksepa was one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s Kvathamanimala. 

Don SIMON TlLLEKERATNE, a Mudaliyar of Matara, compiled his Bhesajjunidane 
about A.D. 1760 or a little later. This large work about diseases and their treatment is 
arranged on the same lines as Sailasimha’s Vaidyacintamanibhaisajyasaingrahaya. It 
is written partly in Sanskrit verses, quoted from earlier treatises, with comments (san- 
naya) by the author. An interesting feature is the description of eight varieties of phira- 
riga (syphilis). 160 

Vaidyalamkarasamgraha, anonymous, in Sanskrit. 161 
Varasararthasamgraha. 162 
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Varavakya, a collection or recipes; this work is a Sanskrit translation of a Siddha 
medical text. 163 

Varayogasaraya. 164 

Vasudevanighantu. 165 

Viyaruvisautpattiya, i.e., ‘the origin of the poison of madness’, composed in 
Sinhalese prose and verse, copiously interspersed with Sanskrit stanzas. This treatise 
opens with the story of Susruta’s asking his teacher Dhanvantari about the origin of 
madness; it mentions a bhikkhu Sumana, who suffered from hydrophobia. Dhanvan- 
tari’s explanation forms the main portion of the work. Subjects also dealt with are: the 
creation of the world; the rise of the Iksvaku dynasty, and the cow-slaughter, permitted 
by the kings of this dynasty, as the cause of diseases; the origin of madness in animals; 
the effects of the bite of rabid animals. The colophon states that the system of medical 
treatments expounded in this work was practised by a brahmana called Sivagupta, 
who had come from Bengal and lived in Sri Lanka in the year A.D. 1697/98. 166 

Vranarogacikitsa. 167 

Yogadharana. 168 This work was one of the sources of Aryadasa Kumarasimha’s 
K vathamammala . 

Yogamala. 169 A text of this title is quoted in the Bhesajjamanjusasannaya. 

Yogaratnakaraya, 170 a comprehensive treatise in Sinhala verses of various 
metres, based on classical ayurvedic texts. 171 The work consists of more than 4,500 
verses, 172 arranged in forty-eight or forty-nine chapters, 173 dealing with the origin of 
ayurveda, groups of drugs, the treatment of pregnant women and children, the diseases 
from head to feet, gynaecology, surgery, and the examination of the pulse. The contents 
resemble those of the Prayogaratnavaliya, Varayogasaraya and Yogarnavaya . 174 

The Yogaratnakaraya mentions a work called Mahjusa 115 and is referred to as Yo- 
garatnakara in the Bhesajjamanjusasannaya. 

It was written by a Buddhist monk who was bom in Monaragammana, Modarogam 
or Moragammana. 176 

The date of composition is disputed, but it may be that the treatise was completed 
in the thirteenth century. 177 


YOGASEKHARA . 178 



Chapter 6 

Authors and works on veterinary medicine 


ABHINAVACANDRA: 1 Hayasastra. 2 

AGNIPURANA. Chapter 287 3 deals with elephants, their diseases, and the treatment of 
these diseases, as taught by Palakapya to Lomapada. 

The diseases mentioned are: pakala, panduroga, sirahsula, anaha, murcha, pa- 
daroga, vepathu, atlsara, utkarnaka, karagraha, galagraha, mutrabhariga, tvagdosa, 
krmikostha, gulma, katuroga, madakslna, and netraroga. 4 Chapter 288 is devoted to 
asvasastra, as exposed by Dhanvantari; chapters 289 and 290 are concerned with the 
same subject, as taught by Salihotra to Susruta. 

Chapter 291 is about elephants again; Salihotra is the teacher. 5 

AGNIVESA: Hastisastra. 6 Agnivesa or Agnivesya is mentioned as an authority on gaja- 
sastra in a number of texts on the subject. 

Amaresvara: Siddhayogacikitsa . 7 

Asvacikitsasastra . 8 

Asvadicikitsa . 9 

Asvadiguna . 10 

AsvadosanirOpana. 11 

Asvahrdaya. 12 

Asvalaksana . 13 

Asvalaksanakriyadi. 14 

Asvalaksanasastra. 15 

AsvanetraparIksa. 16 

AsvaparIksa . 17 

AsvaparIksalaksana. 18 

AsvaparIksana .' 9 

AsyaparIksatIka . 20 

Asvaprasamsa . 21 

Asvasalihotra . 22 

Asvasara . 23 

Asvasastra . 24 

Asvatantra . 25 

Asvayurveda . 26 
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Basava: Sivattvaratnakara 21 One chapter (VII. 11: 227 verses) is devoted to the sci¬ 
ence of elephants; two chapters (VII.12:224 verses; VII. 13: 255 verses) are concerned 
with the science of horses. 

The chapter on elephants deals with the mythical origin of elephants 28 (4-8), the 
forests where wild elephants are to be found (9-16), 29 the characteristics of elephants 
according to the forest where they have been captured (17-27ab), six types of ele¬ 
phants according to size (27cd-30), 30 the types called bhadra, manda and mrga (31- 
39), nine types with regard to their ainsaka (44cd-70), 31 the types of character (sattva; 
71-82), breeds (anvaya; 83-9#), elephants fit for employment, especially by the king 
(91 -112), the elephant during rut (gandhahasti n; 113-123ab), anatomy and related sub¬ 
jects (123cd-141), auspicious and inauspicious marks (142-202), 32 the fluid that ex¬ 
udes from an elephant’s temples when it is on must (mada; 203-204), the thrusts of an 
elephant with its tusks (dantaghata; 205-212), 33 auspicious characteristics of a female 
elephant (213-218ab), and the praise of elephants (218cd-225); the chapter ends with 
a summary of its contents (226-227ab). 

The first chapter on horses describes the origin of horses, donkeys and mules (1- 
2lab), the classification of horses according to their colour (varna; 21cd-33ab), the 
constitutions (prakrti; 33cd-41), the eight types of characteristics of horses (42), 34 the 
characteristics with regard to their body and the sizes of its parts (43-70ab) and the 
colour of the hair (70cd), horses of more than one colour 35 (71-92), bodily defects (93- 
lOlab), the sheens (chaya; 101), 36 trot (102), smell (103-104) and ways of neighing 
(105), the character types of horses (sattva; 106-107), 37 the whirls of hair (avarta) and 
their meaning (108-185), 38 the determination of the age of horses by means of their 
teeth (186-189), the characteristics of a long-lived horse (190), the determination of 
the span of life by means of lines on the nostrils (protharekha; 191-208), and auspi¬ 
cious and inauspicious characteristics (209-224). 

The second chapter on horses is concerned with horses coming from various re¬ 
gions (1-140), auspicious marks again (141-145), topics relating to the mounting of a 
horse and its training (146-169ab), the regional divisions (ksetra, dasa) of the body of 
a horse (169cd-178ab), and the deities presiding over the different parts of the body of 
a horse (178cd-186ab). The remaining part of the chapter is about chariots (192-197), 
bullocks (198-226ab), cows (226cd-239), 39 and the treatment of some diseases in the 
animals mentioned (240-253ab). 

Bhoja : 40 (a) Rajamartanda\ (b) Salihotra\ (c) Yuktikalpataru. 

(a) The Rajamartanda contains a chapter on veterinary medicine. 41 

(b) The Salihotra 42 consists of 238 verses, which are for the greater part also found 
in Nakula’s Asvacikitsita 43 

The subjects dealt with are: horses of uniform and mixed colours (1-7), the whirls 
of hair (avarta or bhramara; 8-27), the measures of the various parts of a horse’s 
body (asvapramana; 28-34), the speed (vega; 35-44), rules for riding (arohana; 
45-56), pathophysiology (slesmaraktalaksana; 57-80), 44 bloodletting (raktamoksana; 
81-91), the regimen during the seasons (rtucarya; 92-117), errhines (nasya; 118-122), 
poultices (pinda; 123-128), the construction of stables (hayagara; 129-131), 45 and 
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some recipes (132-138). 

Some verses are accompanied by short glosses. 

(c) The Yuktikalpataru 46 contains sections on horses (asvayukti; 181-197), ele¬ 
phants (gajayukti; 198-206), bulls (vrsayukti; 206-210), buffaloes (mahisayukti; 210— 
211), deer (mrgayukti; 211-212), dogs (sarameyayukti; 213-214), and goats (ajayukti; 
214-215). 47 * 

The subjects of the asvayukti are: the origin of horses and the various breeds, the 
measures of the various parts of their body, their colours, the determination of their age, 
various auspicious characteristics, the whirls of hair, major defects, signs foreboding 
death, rules for training and riding, the speed of horses, bloodletting, the regimen dur¬ 
ing the seasons, and various types of horses. 

The gajayukti deals with types (jati) of elephants, their qualities, and their defects. 
The yuktis on bulls, etc., describe types of these animals and their good or bad qualities. 
The verses on horses are partly also found in Bhoja’s Salihotra 48 
Authorities quoted or referred to are: Bhoja (194,201,207,212, 214), Garga(208), 
Gargya (205, 212), Nakula (183), Palakapya (205), Parasarasamhita (196), Salihotra 
(197), Sahkha (212), 49 and Vatsya (195 50 and 207). 51 

Brhaspati: (1) Asvalaksana; 52 (2) Gajalaksana. 53 

Bubbuha is mentioned as an expert in Hastisastra in Sllanka’s Cauppannamaha- 
purisacariya. 54 

Buddhisena. 55 

Dayasimha: Asvasastra. 56 

DevIdatta: Asvasamketacikitsakalika. 51 

DIpankara: Asvavaidyaka 58 

Durlabhagana: Siddhopadesasaingraha. 59 

Durlabharaja: 60 (1) Hastiparlksa ; 61 (2) Turahgaprabandha. 62 

Gajacikitsa. 63 

Gajalaksana. 64 

GajamOtranjanaprayoga. 65 

GajanirOpana. 66 

Gajapalanacikitsadi. 67 

GajaparIksa. 68 

Gajaprasamsa. 69 

Gajasanti. 70 

The GAJASASTRA 71 is a treatise on elephants compiled by an unknown author; it is 
accompanied by a translation in Marathi verse by Sarabhendra. 72 

The work consists of two parts, a gajasastra in 756 verses, arranged in ten chapters 
(prakarana), and agajasastranubandha, an appendix, of 696 verses, divided into a large 
number of chapters. 73 

The Gajasastra opens with a mangalacarana and a homage to Palakapya. Chapter 
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one (palakapyotpatti or palakapyacaritra; 106 verses) deals with stories about Pa- 
lakapya. 74 Chapter two (diggajatatsamtanatadvamslyagajalaksanakathana; 64 verses) 
describes the origin of elephants in general, and that of the eight elephants of the 
quarters of the sky (diggaja) and their females in particular; 75 it also describes the 
characteristics of the descendants of the diggajas, 76 and adds some verses on the 
deities presiding over the different parts of an elephant’s body. Chapter three (gaja- 
sapanugrahakathana; 40 verses) explains particular characteristics and behavioural 
patterns of elephants as resulting from curses by Dlrghatapas, Agni, Brahma, Varuna 
and Bhrgu; 77 it ends with a story telling how Brahma bestowed his favour on the 
elephants. Chapter four (vanagajalaksananirupana; 27 verses) deals with the eight 
major and eight minor forest regions where wild elephants are found and the char¬ 
acteristics of elephants roaming there. 78 Chapter five (gajavayolaksana; 99 verses) 
describes the stages of life of an elephant and mentions its name in each of them, 
from the first to the twelfth month of the first year of life, from the second to the 
tenth year, and from the second to the twelfth decade; 79 two other series of the 
stages of life are quoted from other treatises; 80 elephants are, according to their 
age, divided into the categories uttama (superior), madhyama (intermediate) and 
adhama (inferior); the chapter ends with verses on the stages of life quoted from the 
VaisampayanTya 81 Chapter six (desabhedabhinnagajalaksanagajagrahanakathana; 
36 verses) is concerned with the characteristics of elephants coming from different 
regions 82 and with the capturing of elephants. Chapter seven (bhadramandamrgasam- 
klrnagajalaksana; 74 verses) is about the bhadra, manda, mrga, and mixed types 
of elephants. 83 Chapter eight (brahmadyamsavarnachayagandhasattvasvaralaksana; 
105 verses) treats classifications of elephants with regard to their amsa, 84 colour 
(varna), 85 sheen (chaya), 86 smell (gandha), 87 character (sattva), 88 and trumpeting 
(svara); 89 the character types are described a second time on the basis of a work by 
Vyasa. 90 Chapter nine (gajagatilaksanadikathana; 52 verses) deals with a variety of 
subjects: the gait (gati) of elephants, 91 their avartas, major defects (mahadosa), 92 
and measurements (parimana). 93 Chapter ten (bahyali; 151 verses) is about the ways 
of being seated (asana) on an elephant, 94 driving elephants by means of the goad 
(srnipranidhi), 95 the feet (padapranidhi) 96 and words (vakpranidhi), 97 the pruning 
of the tusks (dantaccheda), 98 thrusts with tusks (dantaghata), 99 the seven beauties of 
must (madasobha), 100 the seven stages of must, 101 the elephant-fight (bahyali) and 
-sport (gajakrldanaka), and the ways of pricking with the goad (smighata). 

The subjects dealt with in the gajasastranubandha 102 are: the praise of the force of 
elephants, capturing wild elephants, 103 the determination of their age, the female ele¬ 
phant and its pregnancy, 104 the gandhahastin, 105 the care for and training of elephants 
after capturing them, 106 the mounting of elephants, must, the twelve regions (ksetra) 
of an elephant’s body, 107 the price of elephants, the pruning of their tusks, 108 the treat¬ 
ment of diseases, the care for young elephants, the types of elephants called bhadra, 
manda and mrga, rules for the administration of medicines, the properties of articles 
of food and medicinal substances, the treatment of various disorders, clysters, errhines, 
the administration of medicines to elephants of various ages, and the construction of 
stables. 109 
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Authorities and works quoted or referred to are: 110 Palakapya (7.36), Vaisa- 
m pay am ya (5.86-99; 7.32-33; 9.25-32), Vaiyyasikya (7.12-18, 25-31, 37-41; 
10.42^4), 1,1 and Vyasa (6.17; 8.3 and 85-95). The introductory verses state that the 
Gajasastra is based on the works by Palakapya and other sages. 112 
The author of the Gajasastra is unknown. 

The work is probably later than Nllakantha’s Matahgallla , which dates from the 
sixteenth century. 113 

Gajavaidya. 114 This treatise is in the form of a dialogue between a king of Ahga and 
Palakapya; it contains a great deal of mythological matter about elephants; it deals, 
among other things, with the methods of taming elephants and the treatment of their 
diseases. 115 

Gajavartalaksana. 116 
GajXyurveda, 117 

Gana, son of Durlabha: Asvayurveda or Siddhayogasanigraha . 118 

The Asvayurveda is a treatise on horses and their diseases; i tis described as a sam- 
hita of 6,000 verses, arranged in six sections (sthana). 

The names of these sections are: (1) laksana, (2) rasavyakarana, (3) kalpasutra, (4) 
nidana, (5) cikitsa, and (6) rahasya. 119 The author states that he took his material from 
the works of Salihotra, Susruta, Garga, and Dinapati. 

Some names of diseases mentioned in the introductory part are: 120 amandaka, 
andacali, andaksa, andaskanna, anjallkarika, asrupata, anuskanna, 121 bharabhisa- 
nna, budbuda, damsapaittika, draunika, 122 ekaiigaroga, kaca, kaphanda, kostharaji, 
krimikostha, 123 lingita, 124 munja, munjajala, niranuka, parisravi, patala, pittanda, 125 
prakotaka, prakuncaka, praskanna, 126 pratiturna, pravaraka, pundarlkagraha, pfiya- 
nda, raktanda, ratrivata, sirighanaka, 127 svacchanda, ulukapadasthanaruj, 128 unnlta, 
valadaka, vatabalasaka, 129 viduragraha, vidyutksipta, and yoktrabhitapa. 

The Sarasanigraha prescribes meat broth in the treatment of vata diseases. 130 
Gana’s Asvayurveda is quoted in Mitramisra’s Vlramitrodaya . 131 The same work 
contains verses from Gana’s Asvacikitsita. 132 The Ganagrantha by Gana is quoted in 
Nakula’s Asvasastra. 

A.C. Burnell assigned Gana’s work to the eleventh or twelfth century. 133 
The author mentions the Rattaula, a tenth-century family of Jain princes of central 
Telingana, 134 and refers to the Muslims, which shows that he may indeed have lived 
in the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Garga: Asvayurveda . 135 

Garudapurana, One of the chapters of this work 136 deals with asvayurveda and 
gajayurveda. 137 The verses on asvayurveda are based on Nakula’s Asvacikitsita . 138 

Ghora Nidan, a treatise on horses and the treatment of their diseases in Hindi. 139 
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Goda varamisra: I - Iariharacaturanga . 140 This work is an elaborate treatise on poli¬ 
tics and military science, with special reference to the techniques of warfare 141 and the 
army with its fourfold classification. 

The work consists of about 3,000 verses, arranged in eight chapters (pariccheda), 
which are concerned with (1) elephants (gaja; 813 verses), 142 (2) chariots (ratha; 14 
verses), 143 (3) horses (asva; 837 verses), 144 (4) foot-soldiers (patti; 18 verses), (5) 
archery (dhanurvidya; 399 verses), 145 (6) political science (nlti; 503 verses), (7) war 
(yuddha; 196 verses), and (8) playful exercises (krlda; 165 verses). 

The chapter on elephants deals, after a series of introductory verses, with the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: 146 deities associated with various parts of an elephant’s body (17— 
19); 147 a eulogy of elephants (20-31); the mythical origin of the four classes (jati) of 
elephants, called bhadra, manda, mrga and misra, in the four ages of the world called 
Krta-, Treta-, Dvapara-, and Kaliyuga (32-44); 148 the eight forest regions where ele¬ 
phants come from, the location of these forests, and the class of elephants to be found in 
each of these regions (45-61); 149 the characteristics of the classes of elephants, divided 
into sattvika, rajasa and tamasa types, according to the views of Brhaspati and Palaka- 
pya (62-164); the classification of the mixed types of elephants according to the views 
of Yajnavalkya, Rajaputra, 150 Agnivesa, Gautama and Kasyapa (165-199); division 
of the mixed types into superior and inferior categories (200-210); the five ways of 
communicating with elephants (vedita; 211-220); the classification of elephants with 
respect to their habitat (221-236); the classification of elephants according to the four 
varnas (brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya, sudra; 237-250); the size of bhadra, manda and 
mrga elephants (251-258); terms designating the parts of an elephant’s body (pradesa; 
258-317); auspicious and inauspicious characteristics of the main parts, together with 
their meaning (subhasubhalaksana; 318-539); the relative importance of defects, com¬ 
pared to each other (540-557); types of irritability (krodha; 558-562); the gait of ele¬ 
phants (gati; 562-566), their velocity (vega; 567-573), perspiration (sveda; 574-576), 
trumpeting and other sounds (svara; 577-589), and exhalation (nisvasa; 590-594); the 
colours of elephants (varna; 594-602), their sheen (chaya; 603-611), 151 strength (bala; 
612-624), and sattva (625-642); thrusts with the tusks (dantaghata; 643-655); 152 mada 
and its physiology (656-669); the seven stages (a vastha) of mada, and the views of Br¬ 
haspati, Palakapya and Vyasa on the subject (670-697); elephants in heat (698-711); 
elephants suitable for use in battle (samgramika; 712-738); 153 elephants suitable for 
use in the consecration ritual of a king (abhiseka; 739-742); 154 elephants unsuitable 
for use in battle (743-795); 155 signs indicating the life span of elephants (795-813). 156 

The chapter on horses deals, after a series of introductory verses, with the follow¬ 
ing subjects: the mythical origin of horses, their division into brahmana, ksatriya, vai¬ 
sya, sudra, and mixed classes (varna), followed by the story relating how horses lost 
their wings (19-69); 157 the regions (asraya) where horses are to be found (69-76); 
the fifty-four breeds (kula) of horses, named after these regions, together with their 
characteristics (77-211); 158 the characteristics of horses named after the four varnas 
(212-248) and after mixed castes (249-267); the characters (sattva) of horses, divided 
into sattvika, rajasa and tamasa types, which correspond with the classes called bhadra, 
manda and mrga (268-283); 159 the seven varieties of suddha sattva, six varieties of ra- 
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jasa sattva, and three varieties of tamasa sattva (284-307); 160 anatomy (pradesa; 308- 
356); 161 the measurements (mana) of various parts of a horse’s body and their effects 
on the qualities (357-404); 162 the five varieties of beauty (sobha; 405-425); the types 
of perspiration (sveda; 426-429); 163 auspicious and inauspicious characteristics of the 
various parts of the body (subhasubha; 429-604); the whirls of hair (avarta; 604-607), 
their shapes (samsthana; 608-613), 164 and their classification (614-619); 165 the de¬ 
scription of these whirls and their auspicious or inauspicious meaning (620-722); 166 
the colours (varna) of horses and their several varieties (723-732); 167 horses suitable 
for use in battle (733-749); defects in horses (750-762); the life span of horses 168 and 
the determination of their age by means of particular characteristics, especially of their 
teeth (762-812); theksetras in relation to the life span (813-826); signs indicating the 
life span (827-837). 

Authorities and works referred to by Godavara in the Hariharacaturanga are, apart 
from those already mentioned: Acavacintamani (6.501), Advaitadarpana (6.502), 169 
Bhavata (7.2), 170 Brhaspati (6.17), Dhanurveda (5.2), 171 Isanasamhita (5.2), 172 Ja- 
yacintamani (6.407), 173 Manu (6.17), Nltikalpalata (6.500), 174 Savasamgvaha (5.3), 
Srlkodandacaturbhuja (5.2), 175 Tantracintamani (5.383; 7.59-60), 176 Usanas (6.17), 
and Viracintamani (5.2). 177 

The author mentions hi s name, Godavara, in the introductory verses (3 and 4) and in 
the last verse of his treatise. 178 Earlier works written by him are referred to; these works 
are: Acavacintamani , 179 Advaitadarpana , 180 Nltikalpalata, and Tantracintamani. 181 He 
also composed a Samudrikakamadhenu , 182 Jayacintamani, 183 and Yogacintamani. 184 

Godavara was a son of Balabhadra, 185 who was rajaguru of the Gajapati kings 
Purusottama Deva (A.D. 1466-1497) and his successor, Prataparudra Deva. 186 Bala¬ 
bhadra was a son of Gahgadhara Misra, son of Jalesvara Misra, son of Mrtyunjaya 
Misra of the Kautsagotra. 187 

The author was a minister (mantrivara) and preceptor (rajaguru) of Prataparu- 
dradeva, who conferred on him the titles of kavipuiigava and panilitaraja; this king 
presented him with a white umbrella, called meghadambara, 188 decorated with four 
golden lions and a golden pitcher. Godavara also bore the title of vajapeyayajin. 189 

Godavara’s patron, Prataparudradeva, has been identified as the Gajapati king of 
this name who ruled in Orissa from A.D. 1497 to about 1540. 190 This king appointed 
him to the same office as his father in about A.D. 1510. 191 

Gopaladasa Kayastha: Karatikautuka. 192 

Gotama: Gavayurveda . 193 

Govaidya. 194 

Govaidyasastra. 195 

Gunakara: Kai'icikitsasaroddhara . 196 

Hamsadeva: Mrgapaksisastra. 197 This is a zoological treatise in Prakrit, describing 
225 mammals and birds in 1,700 verses. The species enumerated are arranged in thirty- 
six groups (varga) and six main categories (three rajasa and three tamasa categories). 

The author, a Jain from South India, is assigned to the thirteenth century. He wrote 
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his treatise on the request of Saudadeva, the Jain king of Jinapura, who decided to stop 
hunting and to acquire knowledge about wild animals and birds. 198 The work has been 
translated into English, 199 but the Prakrit text has not been edited. 200 

The Sanskrit version of the Migapaksisastra 201 consists of two parts, preceded each 
by an introductory purvaplthika (of thirty-four verses), and arranged in twenty-one sec¬ 
tions (srenl) on mammals, respectively thirty-six sections on birds. Each section is de¬ 
voted to one particular mammal or bird or to particular groups of these animals. 

The sections of part one describe: 202 (1) simhagunadi (the lion and its varieties): 
simha, 203 mrgendra, pancasya, haryaksa, kesarin, hari, sinihl (35-106ab); (2) vya- 
ghragunadi: sardula, dvlpin (the leopard), 204 vyaghra (thetiger) 205 (106cd-146); (3) 
taraksugunadi: taraksu (the hyena), 206 mrgadana (the cheetah) (147-163ab); 207 (4) 
bhallukagunadi: rksa, 208 acchabhalla, 209 bhalluka 210 (163cd-208); (5) gandakagunadi: 
gandaka, 211 khadga 212 (209-232ab); (6) gajagunadi (the elephant): dantin, dantavala, 
hastin, dvirada, gaja, bhadragaja, mandagaja, mrgagaja, sainkirnagaja, matahgaja, 
padmin, ibha, stamberama, kariril (232cd-339); (7) asvagunadi (the horse): turahga, 
asva, ghotaka, arvant, vaha, gandharva, haya (340-402); (8) ustragunadi: ustra (the 
camel), 213 kramelaka, daseraka, mahanga (493-433); (9) gardabhagunadi: gardabha, 
khara, 214 rasabha (434-461); (10) varahagunadi: varaha, 215 sukara, kola, potrin, kitl, 
damstrin, bhudara, svavidh, 216 ghrsti, 217 salya 218 (462-501); (11) mahisagunadi: 
mahisa (the buffalo), 219 lulaya, vahadvis, kasara, sairibha (502-543); (12) vrsabhagu- 
nadi: uksan (the bull), ballvarda, rsabha, vrsa, mahoksa, saurabheya (544-591); (13) 
dhenuguriadi: gaus (the cow), dhenu (592-616); (14) ajaguriadi: aja, 220 chaga, 221 
mesa, 222 vrsni, 223 edaka 224 (617—655ab); (15) harinagunadi: mrga, 225 kuranga, 226 
vatayuharina, 227 harina, 228 vatamrga, 229 krsnasara, 230 ruru, 231 nyahku, 232 sambara, 233 
rahku, 234 rohitaksa, 235 gokarna, 236 ena, 237 gandharva 238 (655cd-738ab); (16) camu- 
rugunadi: camuru, 239 kandall, clna, priyaka 240 (738cd-751); (17) kapigunadi: kapi, 241 
plavanga, 242 sakhamrga, 243 valTmukha, 244 markata, 245 vanara, 246 klsa, 247 vanaukas 248 
(752-804); (18) srgalagunadi: srgala (the jackal), 249 mrgadhurtaka, 250 vancaka, 251 
krostar, 252 jambuka, 253 pheru 254 (805-837); (19) bidalagunadi: bidala, 255 marjara, 256 
otu, 257 akhubhuj, 258 medaka 259 (838-874ab); (20) musakasasagunadi: unduru, 260 
akhu, 261 musaka, 262 cucundara, 263 sasa 264 (874cd-910ab); (21) vrkaguriadi: vrka 
(the wolf), koka, 265 Thamrga 266 (910cd-941ab); svanaguriadi: svan, kukkura, sunaka, 
mrgadamsaka, 267 sarameya, gramyamrga (941cd-973ab); upasamhara (summary) 
(973cd-988). 

The sections of part two describe: (22) hamsadiguna: harnsa, 268 cakranga, 269 
manasavasin, 270 rajahamsa, 271 mallikaksa, 272 kadamba, 273 kalahamsa 274 (1-70); (23) 
cakravakagunadi: koka, 275 cakra, 276 rathaiiga 277 (71-100); (24) sarasabalakacako- 
rasararicatakapaksigunadi: puskara, 278 sarasa, 279 balaka, 280 sarahga, 281 cakora, 282 
brhaccakora, 283 sararu, 284 at!, 285 cataka, 286 stokaka 287 (101—168ab); (25) garuda- 
syenagunacli: garuda, 288 vainateya, 289 pannagari, 290 syena, 291 sasadana 292 (168cd- 
211 ab); (26) grdhrabakagunadi: grdhra, 293 daksayya, 294 atayin, 295 cilia, 296 kraunca, 297 
baka, 298 kahva, 299 kunca 300 (211cd-266ab); (27) kakagunadi: 301 kaka, 302 karata, 303 
balipusta, 304 sakrtpraja, 305 dhvahksa, 306 atmaghosa, 307 parabhrta, 308 vayasa, 309 cira- 
njlvin, 310 maukuli, 311 dronakaka, 312 kakola 313 (266cd-335); (28) ulukaghukaguriadi: 
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uluka, 314 vayasarati, 315 pecaka, 316 kausika, 317 ghuka, 318 divabhlta, 319 nisatana 320 
(336-386); (29) sukakokilagunadi: suka, 321 klra, 322 sarika, 323 vanapriya, 324 para- 
bhrta, 325 kokila, 326 pika 327 (387-451); (30) mayuragunadi: mayura (the peafowl), 328 
barhin, nllakantha, bhujangabhuj, sikhavala, kekin (452-499); (31) paravatacasa- 
gunadi: paravata, 329 kalarava, 330 kapota, 331 casa, 332 kikldivi 333 (500-544ab); (32) 
kukkutagunadi: krkavaku, 334 tamracuda, 335 kukkuta, 336 caranayudha 337 (544cd- 
571); (33) catakakaretupaksigunadi: cataka, 338 kalavihka, 339 karkaretu, 340 karetu 341 
(572-598); (34) lohaprsthadarvaghatapaksigunadi: lohaprstha, 342 kurantaka, 343 da- 
rvaghata, 344 satapattraka 345 (599-628); (35) khanjarltadi: khanjarltabharadvajakali- 
ngapaksigunadi: khan jarlta, 346 khanjana, 347 vyaghrata, 348 bharadvaja, 349 kalinga, 350 
bhrhga, 351 dhumyata 352 (629-672ab); (36) plavadipaksiguna: plava, 353 tittiri, 354 
kukkubha, 355 lava, 3 ^ 6 koyasti, 357 hanta 358 (672cd-700). 

The treatise ends with a sastraparisamapti (701-717). 

Hastyayurveda: anonymous. 359 
HemasURI: Asvasastra. 360 
Himmata Bahadura: Asvaphalaprakasa. 361 
INDURAJA. 362 

Indusena: Sarasamgraha 363 

Jayadatta: Asvavaidyaka 364 a treatise in 1,664 verses, 365 arranged in sixty-eight 
chapters (adhyaya). 

A table of contents is found in chapter one (6-15). Chapters two to sixty-eight deal 
with: anatomy (pradesa; 2); 366 good and bad characteristics of horses (3.1-28), 367 
their whirls of hair (avarta; 3.29-70), 368 the deities presiding over the various parts 
of a horse’s body (3.70-72), the pundras (3.73-81), 369 the puspas (3.82-92), 370 the 
trot (gati; 3.93-97), the colour of horses (3.98-124), 371 their neighing (svara, hesita; 
3.125-134), major defects (mahadosa) in horses (3.135-159), 372 portents (utpata; 
3.160-170), 373 the sheens (chaya) of horses (3.171-179), 374 their characters (sattva; 
3.180-181), 375 the measures of their limbs (pramana; 3.182-194); their span of life 
(ayus; 4.1-16), the determination of their age by means of the development of their 
teeth and the meaning of various characteristics of their teeth (vayas; 4.17-34); 376 the 
regional division of their body (dasa, ksetra; 5); the racial classification of horses (6); 
their classification according to the four varnas, sattva and sakti (7.1-10), the field of 
pasture (rangabhumi; 7.11-12), rules for riding (7.13-73); the treatment of infertility 
in mares (8); the characteristics of a pregnant mare (9); the care for a mare after 
dropping its foal (10.1-12), the purification of a mare’s milk (10.12-17), the care for 
the newborn foal (10.18-23); rules for the dosage of medicines (11); materia medica 
and technical terms (nighantu; 12); 377 rules for feeding during the various seasons 
(13); the application of caustics (ksaradaha; 14.1-6), cauterization (daha; 14.7-20), 
the employment of surgical instruments (14.21-23); bloodletting (15); clysters (niruha 
and anuvasana; 16); errhines (nasya; 17); 378 sudation (sveda; 18); oleaginous drinks 
(sneha; 19); medicated oils (20); medicated ghees (21); the treatment of fatigue 
(srantopacara; 22); signs foreboding death (arista; 23-25); mrgaroga (26); 379 the 
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causes and signs of excitement of the three dosas (27); a list of diseases (28); diseases 
of mouth and throat (29); 380 diseases of the eyes (30); 381 diseases of the head (31); 
lameness (lahgita; 32); 382 diseases of the ears (33); cough (34); hiccup and shortness 
of breath (35); wounds and ulcers (vrana; 36); singhanaka (37); 383 ghrniroga (38); 384 
diseases of the legs and hoofs (padaroga; 39); 385 fever (40); indigestion (ajlrna; 
41); diarrhoea (42); colic (§ula; 43); 386 udavarta (44); praskanna (45); 387 worms 
(krmikostha) and £lesmakostha (46); mutragraha (47); 388 kustha (48); 389 swellings 
(sotha; 49); disorders of scrotum and testicles (muskaroga; 50); 3,0 aunitaroga (51); 391 
udara (52); 392 haemorrhoids (53); utkarnaka (54); 393 vatavyadhi (55); 394 unmada 
(56); 395 disorders by grahas (57); 396 sosa (58); 397 vatabalasaka (59); 398 vyapad 
(60); 399 toxicology (61); convulsions (apasmara; 62); satpadlbhaksa (63); 400 signs 
indicating curability of a disease or its incurability (64); the constitutions (prakrti; 
65); some kalpas (66-68). 401 

The theoretical concepts found in the chapters on diseases and their treatment are 
the same as those in human ayurveda. Many diseases are divided into dosic and agantu 
types 402 The types of treatment do not differ much from those in human ayurveda. 
Magical and religious elements occur in the chapter on grahas, as well as in that on the 
rules for riding a horse (7.37-43). 403 

Jayadatta often refers to Salihotra as the foremost authority on the science of 
horses. 404 

Jayadatta is quoted by Bhoja, 405 Cakrapanidatta in his commentary on the Caraka- 
samhita , Mitramisra in the VTramitrodaya , 406 in the Sarhgadharapaddhati , and by To- 
dara in his Ayurvedasaukhya 401 

Jayadatta mentions his name and that of his father, Vijayadatta, in the introductory 
verses of his work (1.4). The colophons call him a great vassal (mahasamanta). 

The only reliable dates are A.D. 1364, the year of completion of the Cambridge 
MS, and A.D. 1424, the year in which the India Office MS was written. In a number 
of articles on horses, P.K. Gode concluded that Jayadatta wrote his work between A.D. 
700/800 and 1200/1300. 408 A. Rahman repeats that the treatise must have been com¬ 
posed between 800 and 1200. 409 The terminus ante quern is A.D. 1300 according to A.- 
M. Blondeau. 410 M. Vallauri places the author in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 411 

JaYADEVa: Salihotra o r As vavaidyaka . 412 
Jayadratha: Asvasastra . 4l3 


JlNADASA 4,4 was the author of: (1) Gajaprabandha, also called Gajapanksa and Ha- 
stiparlksa- 415 (2) Turahgaprabandha . 416 Both works, on elephants and horses respec¬ 
tively, were completed in A.D. 1158. 

The same author wrote a Svapnasastra 417 on auspicious and inauspicious dreams, 
and began writing a Samudrikatilaka , 41S also called StrTpurusalaksana, 419 the latter 
treatise was completed by his son, Jagaddeva 420 

Jinadasa was a learned Jain householder, who lived in Gujarat and held the office 
of minister during the reigns of the Caulukya Icings Kumarapala (A.D. 1143—1174) 421 
and BhTmadeva II (A.D. 1 178-1239). 422 
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Kahnaprabhuvaidya: Asvasara. 423 

Kalhana: Asvasarasamuccaya or Sarasamuccaya. 424 Kilhana’s Asvasarasamuccaya 
and Sarasamuccaya are quoted in Mitramisra’s VTramitrodaya. 425 

Kautilya: Arthasastra. 426 
KIrtivarman: Govaidya. 421 
Kumar a: Gajacikitsa. 428 

Mahanaga: Kalpanaratnavyakhyana: a commentary on Sivaramabhupati’s Kalpana- 
ratna, a work on elephants. 429 

Mahesvara: Gajacikitsa. 430 

Malladeva Pandita: Sai-asindhu. 431 A Vaidyakaipataru may be by the same au¬ 
thor. 432 

Manapriyamata. 433 

Matsyapurana. 434 

Mattu vak ATAMUM mattu ank a ataiyalamum, two Tamil treatises on thedis- 
eases of cattle and their treatment. 435 

MotIrama AudIcya: Asvagovrsalaksana. 436 

Nakula: 437 (1) Asvacikitsita ; (2) Asvasastra. 

(1) The Asvacikitsita 438 consists of 423 verses, arranged in eighteen chapters 
(adhyaya). 439 

Chapter one is called prasnadhyaya; the introductory verses invoke the blessing of 
Salihotra, son ofTurahgaghosa, and mention that the abbreviated version of Salihotra’s 
treatise, as made by Nakula, 440 will be expounded; a short table of contents enumerates 
the subjects of the chapters of the work; 441 the remaining part (1.5-21) is devoted to 
the mythical story telling how horses lost their wings. 442 

The subjects of the other chapters are: the breeds (jati) of horses, 443 and a num¬ 
ber of behavioural characteristics considered to be auspicious or inauspicious (2), the 
colours of horses (varna; 3), 444 the whirls of hair (avarta; 4), 445 the development of a 
horse’s teeth (dantodbheda; 5), the measures of the limbs (sarvavayavapramana; 6), the 
speed of horses (vega; 7), rules for riding (arohana; 8), the utility of horses for differ¬ 
ent purposes and related subjects (vahana; 9), pathophysiology (dhatupariksa; 10), 446 
the regimen during the seasons (itucarya), bloodletting (ll), 447 errhines (nasya; 12), 
poultices (pinda; 13), medicated ghees (ghrta; 14), decoctions (kvatha; 15), toxicology 
(visa; 16), and the construction of stables (asvasala, hayagara; 18). 448 
Diseases are not described in the Asvacikitsita. 

Some noticeable medicinal substances are: bhraman (13.1), gandakl (13.12 and 
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21),paca (15.10),sataghnl(13.2), and visakankoll (16.12). 

Salihotra is frequently referred to as the foremost authority. 449 

(2) The Asvasastra 450 is a treatise in verse, interspersed with prose, of about 650 
units, divided into twenty-six chapters. 

The subjects are: introduction, 451 the praise of horses, a hymn of praise (stotra) to 
Raivata, 452 the mythical story telling how horses lost their wings, 453 anatomy (prade- 
sadhyaya), 454 auspicious and inauspicious characteristics (ahgalaksana), 455 the eight 
types of characteristics of horses (asvalaksana), 456 the regional divisions (dasa, ksetra) 
of their body, the whirls of hair (avarta), 457 horses of mixed colours, 458 the pundras, 459 
the puspas, 460 the neighing (hesita) of horses, their smell, 461 sheen, 462 gait(gati) 463 and 
character (sattva), 464 the main defects (mahadosa),the colour of thepalate (taluranga) 
in newborn colts, the various breeds (kula) of horses, 465 the determination of the age 
of horses by means of their teeth (vayojnana), 466 the names and descriptions of horses 
with uniform or mixed colours, 467 horses suitable to particular riders and especially to 
the king, 468 the span of life (ayurlaksana), portents (utpata) in connection with horses, 
the training of horses (vahanasiksa), 469 the trot (dhara) of horses, and rules for riding 
(aroha). 470 

The edition of Nakula’s Asvasastra ends with extracts from Malladevapandita’s Sa- 
vasindhu 471 and another Sarasindhu , also called Salihotravaisampayamya. 412 

Authorities referred to are Garga (2, 90), Salihotra (2, 10, 19, 21, 65, 81, 91), and 
Susruta (2) 473 

Nakula’s Asvasastra is quoted in Mitramisra’s VTramitrodaya 414 

Nakula is quoted or referred to in Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara , Bhoja’s Yuktika- 
lpataru 415 Dhanvantari’s Samnipatakalika 476 the Hanisarajanidana , Himmata Baha- 
dura’s Asvaphalaprakasa, the Sarhgadharapaddhati 411 Subhasitaratnanidhi , 478 Sukti- 
ratnahara , 479 and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya 4S0 

Nothing is known about the author of the works attributed to Nakula. The Maha- 
bharata mentions the expertise of Nakula, the fourth of the Pandava brothers, in the art 
of training and managing horses, taught to him by Droria. 481 

Medical works attributed to Nakula are: Vaidyakasarvasva, 482 Cikitsasamgraha , 
and Sarasamgraha 483 He is also credited with a rasayoga against snayukaroga. 484 

Nakula’s works are assigned to the period about A.D. 1000 485 or are said to be ear¬ 
lier than A.D. 1000. 486 The earliest MS of the Asvacikitsita dates from A.D. 1864. 487 
A MS of Nakula’s Salihotra 488 was completed in A.D. 1635/36. The earliest MS of the 
Asvasastra is from A.D. 1617/18. 489 

Nalaraja: Asvapariksana 490 

Narada: (1) Asvasanfi; 491 (2) Gajasanti. 492 

(2) The Gajasantiis divided into nine chapters (patala); it is written in the form of a 
conversation between Narada as a teacher and Devala, also called Vasava, as his pupil. 

The chapter headings are, according to Umapatyacara’s commentary: (1) gajasr- 
stikramakathana (28 verses): the creation of the mythical elephants of the eight 
quarters of the sky 493 and how they lost their wings, (2) gajajatyamsanirupana (105 
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verses): the amsa typology (sixteen uttama, six madhyamaand six adhama types), (3) 
gajaprayojanagajasthananirupana (23 verses): uses of elephants, places where they 
are found, (4) gajabandhanasthananirdesakathana (53 verses): places where elephants 
may be captured, (5) gajabandhanaracanakramakathana (73 verses): methods of 
capturing (the stockade, varibandha, vasabandha = anugatabandha, and gartabandha, 
i.e., the pit method), (6) gajanayanakramahastipalalaksanakramakathana (13 verses): 
the removal from the stockade (anayana) 494 and the desired characteristics in elephant 
keepers, (7) gajasalalaksanakathana (27 verses): the construction of stables, (8) 
gajavayahkaryakramakathana (20 verses): the gestation period and a mother’s care 
for her young during the first five months of its life, and (9) gajasiksakramanirupana 
(105 verses): the training of elephants, beginning when they are three years old, 
characteristics developing during the years of their growth, and the course of training. 

Information on the author and his date is not available. 

Umapatyacara mentions in the introductory verses of his commentary the follow¬ 
ing authorities on gajasastra: Agnivesya, Bhrgu, Brhaspati, 495 Gajanatha, Gautama, 
Kolahala, 496 Mrgacarman, Narada, Palakapya, Raibhya, Valakhilya, 497 and Vyasa. 498 
Umapatyacara’s commentary is very elaborate. Sources are not mentioned. 

Narayana: Hayalllavati . 499 

Narayana DIksita: Gaja(sani)grahanaprakara, a work on the capture and training 
of wild elephants in 881 arya verses, arranged in five chapters (asvasa). 500 

Chapter one (1-29) is in praise of elephants. Chapter two (30-373) describes 
ten methods of capturing elephants. 501 Chapter three (374-423) enumerates the 
regions where elephants are found. Chapter four (424-664) deals with the training of 
elephants. 502 Chapter five (665-881) is about the construction of stables, the feeding 
of and care for elephants, the periodical evaluation of their worth (714-753), 503 types 
of elephants according to their country of origin (kula) and other characteristics, 
auspicious and inauspicious characteristics, and the yearly show of the elephants of 
the king for the entertainment of the public (754-881). 

The methods described for the capture of wild elephants are: 504 (1) vrtibandha 
(capture in stockades; 30-53), (2) vrksabandha (capture by enclosing within a smaller 
wooded area; 56-101), 505 (3) rajyubandha or srnkhalabandha (capture by means of 
nooses or chains), also called alavala- and pankabandha (capture through the device 
of water-basins or sticky mud) (102-130), (4) varibandha (capture by means of a 
moat filled with water; 131-173), (5) anugata- or karinlbandha (capture of young 
elephants by using trained female elephants as decoys; 174-203), 506 (6) laghugarta- 
and (7) nimnavatabandha (the pit method for capturing single elephants; 204-264), 507 
(8) (pra)codana- or preranabandha (capture by driving; 266-300), 508 (9) vana- or 
udyanabandha (the same as anugatabandha, but taking place in the city-park instead 
of in the woods; 301-331), (10) paficalikabandha (capture by using puppets of young 
elephants; 332-371). 509 

The editor of the text is of the opinion that methods three, four and eight form to¬ 
gether the practice called khedda until recent times. Others regard the stockade method 
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as khedda. 510 

No information is available on the author and the date of composition. 
NTlakantha: Matangalila . 511 

This treatise on elephantology consists of 253 verses, 512 arranged in twelve chap¬ 
ters. 

Chapter one (40 verses) deals with: the encounter of Romapada, king of Ahga, 513 
with the sage Palakapya, 514 son of Samagayana, who expounds to him the science 
of elephants; the mythical origin of elephants and their banishment to earth; the 
birth of Palakapya; the various natural types (jati) of elephants, 515 the names for 
an elephant, 516 and related subjects. Chapter two (17 verses) is about favourable 
and chapter three (7 verses) about unfavourable marks. 517 Chapter four (6 verses) 
describes marks of longevity, and chapter five (23 verses) the stages of life. 518 Chapter 
six (13 verses) is concerned with the measurements of the various types of elephant 519 
and with anatomy, chapter seven (3 verses) with their price, and chapter eight (25 
verses) with their character types (sattva). 520 Chapter nine (23 verses) describes the 
state of excitement in elephants, called must (mada), and its seven stages. 521 Chapter 
ten (14 verses) is about the capture of elephants, 522 chapter eleven (51 verses) about 
their keeping and their daily and seasonal regimen. 523 Chapter twelve (31 verses) 
deals with elephant-drivers (mahouts) 524 and related subjects. 

An authority referred to is Brhaspati (4.4). 

Ganapati Sastrl, who edited NTlakantha’s treatise, says that it is very well known 
in Kerala, and guesses on this ground that its author may have been a native of that 
region. 525 

The MatahgalTla is regarded as a work by Nllakanthamussatu, 526 who lived in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century and belonged to the Tirumangalam house of Kerala; 
he studied under Brahmananda Yati. 527 

Padmarasa: Hayasai'asamuccaya. 528 

PAlakapya: Hastyayurveda. 529 

The Hastyayurveda is a comprehensive treatise on elephant-medicine. 530 It is 
composed partly in verse, partly in prose, 531 and is divided into four sections: maha- 
rogasthana (eighteen chapters), ksudrarogasthana (seventy-two chapters), salyasthana 
(thirty-four chapters), and uttara- or parivarasthana (thirty-six chapters). 532 It is 
written in the form of a dialogue between Romapada, king of Ahga, 533 who, sur¬ 
rounded by many sages, in his capital Campa, 534 is instructed in the science of 
hastyayurveda by the greatest authority on this subject, Palakapya. The structure of 
the work resembles in some respects that of the Caraka- and Susrutasanihita 535 and 
is also reminiscent of Bharata’s Natyasastra 536 Each chapter opens with particular 
questions by Romapada which are answered by Palakapya. The way in which the 
contents of the Hastyayurveda are arranged differs from that of the classical samhitas. 
By far the larger part of the general subjects is not dealt with in the first sthana, but in 
the third and fourth ones. The basic medical concepts are the same as those in human 
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ayurveda,but much less space is devoted to them. A nidana-, sarlra-, andkalpasthana 
are absent. The nidana and treatment of a disease are in all cases found in one and the 
same chapter. The properties of medicinal substances are not enumerated, although 
those of articles of food are elaborately described. 

Most of the subjects of the anonymous Gajasastra are either absent or much more 
concisely discussed. The medical science, applied to elephants and their diseases, is 
the major concern of the Hastyayurveda. 531 

Section one is called maharogasthana, which conveys the impression that the dis¬ 
eases it describes were considered to be the major diseases of elephants. 538 

Chapter one (vananucarita) deals with stories about Palakapya, his encounter with 
Romapada, and the exposition of the hastyayurveda by the former to the latter. Chapter 
two (annasamacara) is about the care for and feeding of elephants. Chapter three (sa- 
tmyasatmyaviniscaya) is concerned with the fifteen causes of death in wild elephants, 
and with their natural food. Chapter four (sastrasamgraha) gives a table of contents of 
the treatise, chapter by chapter. Chapter five (gajalaksanavinyasa) contains a eulogy of 
elephants and verses on the care for them. Chapter six (sisyopanayana) is about the ini¬ 
tiation of pupils. 539 Chapter seven (rogavibhakti) contains interesting classifications of 
the diseases of elephants. Chapter eight (jvarotpatti) tells mythical stories about the ori¬ 
gin of fever. Chapters nine to eighteen deal with a series of diseases and their treatment: 
jvara (fever; 9), 540 skanda (10), 541 panduroga (1 1 ), 542 anaha (12), 543 murcha (13), 544 
siroroga (diseases of the head; 14), 545 padaroga (diseases of the legs; 15), 546 vyapad 
(disorders caused by the wrong employment of particular articles of food or medicinal 
preparations; 16), 547 sopha (17), 548 and aksiroga (eye diseases; 18). 549 

Section two is called ksudrarogasthana. 550 Its subjects are: vamathu (vomiting; 1), 
atisara (2), 551 madanajagdhaka (3), 552 trnasosin (4), 553 karmatinlta (5), 554 visa (poi¬ 
soning; 6-8), 555 digdhaviddha (disorders in elephants pierced by poisoned arrows; 9), 
sarpadasta (snake-bites; 10), sphotika (boils and bites by spiders; 11), apavadabaddha 
(12), 556 purvabaddha (13), 557 visarpa (14), 558 hrdayasphalana (15), 559 valaksanl 
(16), 560 medhraksanl (17), 561 hastonmathita (18), 562 udavarta (19), utkarnaka (20), ^ 
vatagati (21), 564 manyagraha (22), 565 madaksTna (23), 566 krsa (24), 5 ^ 7 balakslna 
(25), 568 slesmabhisanna (26), 569 vanasatmyanulomika (27), 570 talakasl (28-29), 571 
galagraha (30), 572 trsna (thirst) and siddharthaka (31), 573 bhQtagraha (32), 574 unmada 
(insanity; 33), apasmara (epilepsy; 34), vatakundalika (35), 575 bharonmathita (36), 576 
lupta (37), 577 pattrakrmi (38), 578 urahksata (39), 579 sonitanda (40), 580 yavagandasiras 
(41), 581 carmaklla (warts; 42), vrddha or jara (old age; 43), avasada (lassitude; 
44), jatharaka (45), 582 balacikitsa (diseases of young elephants, separated from 
their parents; 46), ratriksipta (47), 583 mutrasaiiga (48), 584 sutikavata (49), 585 danta- 
roga (diseases of the teeth; 50), cetobhramsa (51), 586 sula (52), 587 sarada (53), 588 
madhumaksikadasta (stings by honeybees; 54), chavTdosa (55), 589 mrttikabhaksana 
(56), 590 grahanldosa (chronic diarrhoea; 57), ama (58), 591 krmikostha (infestation 
of the intestinal tract by worms; 59), 592 ksaya (60), 593 mada (61), 594 karnavalakrmi 
(parasites living in the ears and on the hairs of the tail; 62), karnaroga (diseases of 
the ears; 63), abhaktacchanda (want of appetite; 64), bhaktagrasoparodha (65), 595 
dronlkasopha (66), 596 atiyata (67), 597 gulma (swelling of the abdominal viscera; 68), 
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hrdroga (diseases of the heart; 69), and gatraroga (70-72). 598 

Section three, called salyasthana, is mainly concerned with disorders requiring 
surgical treatment and with surgical procedures; it also deals with embryology and 
anatomy . 599 

Its subjects are: vrana (sores and ulcers; 1), sadyahksata (flesh wounds; 2-3 ), 600 
sadatyaya (4 ), 601 vranopakrama (5 ), 602 dvadasopakrama ( 6), 603 garbhasambhava 
(embryology; 7), garbhavakranti ( 8), 604 sarlravicaya (anatomy; 9), sastragnipra- 
nidhi (sharp instruments and cautery; 10), 605 yantravidhi (blunt instruments; 11 ), 
salyoddharana (12 ), 606 vidradhi (abscesses; 13), vrana (the treatment of wounds and 
sores; 14), 607 nadlvrana (fistulas and sinuses; 15), siravyuhavyadha (16), 608 dantanadl 
(dental sinuses; 17), adhikadanta (supernumerary teeth; 18), siraccheda (19), 609 
marmapramana ( 20), 610 erandaka ( 21), 6,1 marmaviddha (injuries to vital points; 
22-23), dosavicaya (24), 612 agnidagdha (burns; 25), luta (26), 6,3 visaklta (bites by 
poisonous insects; 27), vyaladasta (snake-bites; 28), pradesajnana (29), 614 sastravidhi 
(30), 615 ksara (caustics; 31), bhagna (fractures; 32), mudhagarbha (malpositions of 
the foetus; 33) and dantoddharana (34 ). 616 

Section four, the uttarasthana, is about the following subjects: snehapana (the 
administration of oleaginous substances; 1 - 2 ), annapanavidhi (foods and drinks; 
3 ), 617 snehavidhi (the procedures for the administration of oleaginous substances; 4), 
basti (enemas; 5), salavidhana (the construction of stables; 6), 618 nasya (errhines; 7), 
yavasa( 8), 619 arista(signs foreboding death; 9), dantakalpana (10 ), 620 rasa vlryavipaka 
(11), iksudana (feeding with sugarcane; 12), nasya (errhines; 13), anjana (collyria; 
14), rtucarya (the regimen during the seasons; 15), karyakaryavidhi (16), 621 anupana 
(postprandial drinks; 17), sauvlrakapanavidhi (18), 622 surapratipanavidhi (19), 623 
gugguluvidhi (the administration of guggulu; 20 ), kslradana (the administration of 
different kinds of milk; 21), srlgajasambhava (22 ), 624 kimarthakl (23), 625 paricaraka 
(24), 626 trividhi (25), 627 pathyapathyavicara (wholesome and unwholesome sub¬ 
stances; 26), karlsamutra (27), 628 lasunakalpa (28), 629 lavanayoga (29), 630 pamsudana 
(30), 631 madavastha (31), 632 nagatantukagraha (32), 633 jalahastin (33 ), 634 jalauka 
(leeches; 34 ), 635 upasarga (35 ), 636 and gajasanti (36). 637 

The first chapter of the treatise mentions a large number of sages who assemble at 
the court of Romapada in order to be instructed in the science of hastyayurveda. Their 
names are: Acuda, Agastya, Agnivesya, Aiigirasa, Arimeda, Atri, prince Baskali, Bha- 
radvaja, Bhargava, Bhrgu, Brhaspati, Cyavana, DTrgha , 638 Gargya, Gautama , 639 Hira- 
nya , 640 Jamadagni, Kaiikayana, Kapya, Kasyapa, Kratu , 641 Kumuda, Mandavya, MarT- 
ci, Matahga , 642 Mrgasarman , 643 Narada , 644 Parasara, 645 Parikara, Pulaha , 646 Pulastya, 
Raibhya , 647 Sarasvata , 648 Saubala , 649 Suparvana, Trisariku , 650 Urmimalin, Vasistha, 
Visvamitra, and Yajnavalkya . 651 

Some of these and their opinions are referred to in the Hastyayurveda : Agnive- 
sa (1.3.3 and IV.4 ), 652 Arimeda (III.8.301), Baskali (III. 8), 653 Bharadvaja (IV.4), Ga- 
rgya(IV.4), Gautama (1.3.3; III.8.298; IV.4), Kasyapa (II .8 and 11; III.8.28, 279,295- 
296), 654 rajaputra (= Baskali; III.8.299), 655 Vasistha (II. 11), and Yajnavalkya (III. 8 . 
273 ) 656 following sages are occasionally mentioned: Bhrgu , 657 Kasyapa, MarT- 
ci , 658 and Uddala ; 659 Ahgiras, Cyavana, DTrgha, Jamadagni, Kratu, Pariciu a, Pulaha, 
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Pulastya, and Vasistha . 660 Caraka is referred to once (11.58). 

Palakapya is quoted or referred to in the Agnipurana, Anantakumara’s Yogaratna- 
samuccaya, Ballalasena’s Adbhutasagara , 661 Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara , Bhoja’s 
Yuktikalpataru , the anonymous Gajasastra and Gajavaidya , Godavara’s Hariharaca- 
turahga , 662 Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani, 663 Hemadri’s Laksanaprakasa, 664 Jaya- 
ratna’s Jvarapara jay a, Kslrasvamin’s commentary on the Amarakosa , 665 Mallinatha’s 
commentary on Kalidasa’s Raghuvainsa , 666 Mitramisra’s VTramitrodaya , 667 Naraha- 
ri’s Vagbhatamandana, 668 NTlakantha’s Matahgallla, Niscalakara’s commentary on the 
Cakradatta, 669 Raghavabhatta’s commentary on Kalidasa’s Abhijhanasakuntala, 670 
the Sarhgadharapaddhati, Sivadasasena’s commentary on the Cakradatta, Srldasapa- 
ndita’s commentary on the Astangahrdayasamhita, 611 Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya, 
Ugraditya’s Kalyanakaraka, 612 Umapati’s commentary on Narada’s Gajasiksa, and 
Vijayaraksita’s part of the Madhukosa on the Madhavanidana. 

Palakapya’s work is quoted as Hastivaidyaka in Cakrapanidatta’s Ayurvedadlpika, 
and as Gajavaidyaka in Vacaspati’s commentary on the Madhavanidana. 

A Hindi commentary on the Hastyayurveda, called AmarasubodhinT, was written 
by Rakheca in the second half of the seventeenth century . 673 A Kannada commentary 
by Vlrabhadraraja (about A.D. 1600) is also known . 674 

Six types of burns (dagdha) are distinguished: agni-, arka-, vidyud-, samtapa-, ksara-, 
and visadagdha (III.2). Wounds (sadyahksata) are of several types: chinna, vicchinna, 
nirviddha,savanasta, vidarita, uttundita, atividdha, viddha, avamrsta, dagdha, and du- 
slvisaksata (III.3.4—5ab ). 675 Seven kinds of surgical intervention are listed: chedya, 
bhedya, lekhya, visravana, vidarana, esana, and slvana (II 1.30). 676 The names of surgi¬ 
cal instruments are partly identical with those of the Susrutasamhita. 677 Thirteen types 
of fracture are distinguished: nispista, vislista, praksipta, tiryakksipta, atiksipta, muk- 
takanda, sthapita, jarjarlbhuta, curnita, mathita, cyuta, majjanujatamathita, and bhagna 
(III.32). 678 The varieties of leeches are related to those of human medicine . 679 The 
number of marmans is one hundred and seven, as in human ayurveda. 

A discussion on the problem which part of the embryo develops first is also found 
in Palakapya’s work, without, however, mentioning names of authorities who held 
a particular opinion on this subject . 680 The stages of embryonic development are 
described . 681 

The six tastes are classified into three rasas (madhura, katuka, amla) and three upa- 
rasas (tikta, kasaya, lavana) 682 a feature not found in human ayurveda. The seven tis¬ 
sues (dhatu)are connected with seven sages: rasa with Atreya, raktawith Vasistha, ma- 
msa with Kasyapa, medas with Gautama, asthi with Bharadvaja, majja with Kausika, 
and sukra with Jamadagni . 683 

The eight angas of ayurveda are not referred to. The arrangement of the diseases 
is peculiar to this treatise. They are classified, in the same way as human diseases in 
the Susrutasanihita, 684 into three broad categories: adhyatmika, adhibhautika and a- 
dhidaivika (1.7). The Hastyayurveda enumerates seventy-six diseases by vata (I.7.7cd- 
17ab), twenty-seven by pitta (7.17cd-21), thirty-two by kapha (7.22-27ab), fifteen by 
rakta (7.27cd-30ab), twenty-two by samnipata (7.30cd-33), fourteen by vata and pitta 
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(7.34-36), sixteen by vata and kapha (7.37-40a), seven by vata and rakta (7.40b-41c), 
three by kapha and rakta (7.41d-42ab), three by pitta and kapha (7.42cd-43a), three 
by vata, rakta and pitta (7.43b-d), three by kapha, rakta and vata (7.44), one by pitta, 
rakta and kapha (7.45ab ), 685 six by bhutas and vata (7.45cd-46), and five which are 
of mental origin (7.47-48ab). These 233 diseases 686 form the adhyatmika category. 
The category called agantuka 687 comprises eighty-three diseases (7.49-61ab), which 
makes the total number into 316. 688 

The theoretical concepts regarding pathogenesis are mostly the same as in human 
ayurveda, but an exception forms the recognition of blood (rakta, sonita) as having the 
same or almost the same status as the three dosas ; 689 consequently, the term samnipa- 
ta, in human ayurveda applied to the group of three dosas, is repeatedly used to des¬ 
ignate vata, pitta, kapha and blood . 690 Vata is very important as a cause of diseases, 
and the various kinds of vata are often referred to . 691 The nosological classifications 
sometimes agree, sometimes disagree with those of human ayurveda in the descrip¬ 
tions of diseases common to human beings and elephants. The disease called gulma is, 
for example, of five types in human beings and elephants , 692 but loss of appetite is of 
one type in elephants , 693 whereas human beings are afflicted by five varieties of this 
disorder. 

Magical and religious elements, including mantras, are conspicuously present in 
the verses on treatment . 694 Allusions to mythology are also found . 695 

The therapeutical procedures are largely the same as those of human ayurveda. The 
same applies to the materia medica. The chapter on yavasa (fodder grasses; IV. 8 ) men¬ 
tions the names of many grasses that are only found in this treatise. 

Palakiipya is a legendary figure, described as the son of the sage Samagayana and 
a female elephant which drank the sage’s urine, mixed with his semen . 696 The descrip¬ 
tions of Palakapya resemble those of Atreya Punarvasu in the Carakasanihita , 697 Pa¬ 
lakapya is sometimes regarded as an incarnation of Dhanvantari . 698 His hermitage was 
situated on the banks of the river Lauhitya . 699 

The date of the Hastyayurveda cannot be determined with any certainty. The quota¬ 
tions by Kslrasvamin prove that some version of the work is earlier than the first half of 
the twelfth century. The terminus ante quern would be shifted to the end of the eighth 
century if the Gaiiga king Sivamara, author of a Gajastaka, was acquainted with the 
whole treatise . 700 The Hastyayurveda is later than the Car aka- and Susrutasanihita, be¬ 
cause its structure betrays the influence of these classics . 701 

Pasuvaidya . 702 

PlLUKACARYA. 703 

Ramacandra Kavi: Asvasastra, 704 
Rudradeva: Syainikasastra. 705 

The seven chapters (pariccheda) of this work in verse deal with the following 
subjects : 706 the defence of vices (vyasana) (1: karmanusajjana; 30 verses); the eigh¬ 
teen vices (2: vyasanaheyaheyata; 33 verses ); 707 various kinds of hunting (mrgaya), 
the last of which is hawking (syenapata) (3: mrgayavivecana; 79 verses ); 708 various 
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kinds of hawks, their training and their capacity for hawking (4: syenavivecana; 62 
verses); the feeding and tending of hawks, and the treatment of their diseases (5: 
cikitsa; 79 verses ); 709 various kinds of sport with hawks ( 6 : syenapatetikartavyata; 62 
verses); after-enjoyments (7: mrgayanantaretikartavyata; 29 verses ). 710 

Some of the birds mentioned in the treatise are : 711 aurangana (4.42), balakaksa (4. 
34), 7l2 bharadvaja (6.41), cakraiiga (4.35 ), 713 cakravaka (4.35 ), 714 caraka(4.20; 5.2; 6 . 
39 ), 715 ceta(4.32; 5.7), 7,6 culaiika (5.5), culikanka (4.48), datyuha (6.37), 7,7 dhavana 
(4.46), dhuti (4.32; 7.12 ), 7 ' 8 dhutika (5.7; 6.29), hamsavaja (4.37 ), 719 jura (4.32), 720 
kalaka(vaja) (4.36), 721 kalavihka (4.16; 5.24, 49 ), 722 kahka (4.36; 6.37 ), 723 kapota(4. 
16), 724 kecuka (6.40), kraunca (6.35; 7.12), kuhl (4.3, 20, 54; 5.2; 6.24, 25, 35, 59; 7. 
12 ), 725 lagara (4.20 ), 726 lava (6.32; 7.12), maharavana(vaja) (4.39-40), 727 manika (4. 
48), paksakakalika (5.4 ), 728 paksakalika (4.21), pratisthana (4.46), sarasa (6.35), sasa- 
da (4.20; 5.3; 6.26), 729 sicana (4*32,49; 5.6), 730 sikara (4.45; 6.57,58), tittiri (6.58), 731 
tona (5.7; 6.29, 40), 732 trnabarhi (7.12 ), 733 tuna (4.32), 734 turumutl (4.21; 5.7 ), 735 va- 
harl (4.20; 5.2; 6.24, 37 ),' 736 vaja (4.29, 31, 32, 33; 5.24; 6.44, 48), 737 varaja (6.44), 
vartika (5.48; 6.29), 738 vasa (4.3, 32; 5.5; 6.24, 25, 55 ), 739 and vesara (4.32). 740 

Many words of Turkish or Persian origin are used in this work, which has been 
influenced by Muslim treatises on the subject . 741 

The author, Rudra(candra)deva or Candradeva, was a king of Kurmacala, i.e., Ku- 
maon. He also wrote a work on dharmasastra, called Traivarmkadharmanirnaya . 742 

Since Rudradeva quotes Kullukabhatta’s commentary on the Manusmrti , he must 
have lived after the middle of the fifteenth century . 743 


Salibhadra: Asvasastra 744 


Salihotra: (1) Asvahrdaya ; 745 (2) Asvalaksanasastra \ 746 (3) Asvaprasamsa ; 747 (4) 
Asvasantividhana\ 14S (5) Asvavaidya\ 749 (6) Asvayurveda\ 150 (7) Raivatastotra\ 751 (8) 
Salihotra ; 752 (9) Salihotronnaya ; 753 (10) Siddhayogasaingraha . 754 

The Asvalaksanasastra, Asvavaidya , Asvayurveda , and Salihotra may well repre¬ 
sent the same work or different versions of it. 

The title Salihotra is also given to treatises on the same subject by other authors , 755 
since Salihotra’s work was regarded as the basic one concerning asvasastra . 756 

Authors and works quoting Salihotra or referring to him are: Agnipurana , Ananta- 
kumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya , the anonymous commentator on Somadeva’s Nitiva- 
kyamrta , 757 Ballalasena’s Adbhutasagara , 758 Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakara , 759 Bhanuji 
DIksita’s commentary on the Amarakosa, Bhesajakalpa, Bhesajakalpasarasamgraha , 
Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru, Candrata’s Yogaratnasamuccaya , Damodara’s Aivgyacinta- 
mani , DIparikara’s Asvavaidyaka , Durlabhagana’s Siddhopadesasanigraha , Garu- 
dapurana, Godavara’s Hariharacaturahga , Hemadri , 760 Hemadri , 761 Indu , 762 Induse- 
na’s Sarasanigraha, Jayadatta’s Asvavaidyaka , Kalhana*s Sarasamuccaya, Mahabha- 
rata, 763 Matsyapurana 764 Mitramisra’s VTramitrodaya 765 Nakula’s Asvacikitsila and 
Asvasastra , Narahari’s Vagbhatamandana , 766 Narayana Vidyavinoda’s commentary 
on the Amarakosa 767 Niscalakara’s commentary on the Cakradatta , 768 Pahcata- 
ntra 769 Parasuramapratapa, Rayamukuta’s commentary on the Amarakosa , Saniga- 
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dharapaddhati , Sarvananda’s commentary on the Amarakosa 770 Sivadasasena’s 
commentaries on the Carakasamhita and the Cakradatta , Sukhananda’s Asvasastra , 
Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , Vahada’s Asvayurveda , Vallabhagani’s commentary on 
Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani, and an anonymous Yogasatabhidhana. He is 
quoted as an authority on cows by Bhattotpala in his commentary on Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsamhita (chapter 60). 

The formula ofNarayana’s siddharthakataila, found in the Bower MS (III.36b—53), 
is said to derive from Salihotra . 771 

Salihotra’s treatise was translated into Tibetan by Srlbhadra and Buddhasrisanti, 
assisted by the famous Rin-chen bzah-po , 772 as well as into Persian , 773 Arabic , 774 and 
Hindi . 775 One of the Persian translations, the Tarjamah-i-Salotar-i-asban , was trans¬ 
lated into English by *J. Earles (1788). 776 

Commentaries on Salihotra’s works were written by Ananta Bhatta 777 and Rama- 
natha Vaidya ; 778 an anonymous commentary is also recorded . 779 

The place of residence of Salihotra is said to have been Salatura , 780 Salisurpa , 781 or 
Sravastl . 782 He expounded the veterinary science in the forest of Campaka at the foot 
of the Himalaya . 783 

Salihotra’s works 784 cannot be dated accurately,but they may befromorsomewhat 
earlier than the tenth century . 785 The Tibetan translation was made between A.D. 992 
and 1042. 786 

Salihotrarahasya . 787 

Salihotrasara . 788 

Salihotrasarasamgraha . 789 

Salihotrasastra . 790 

Salihotronnaya . 791 

Sarngadhara: Sarngadharapaddhati. 792 

Sayana: Subhasitasudhanidhi. This anthology contains chapters called Gajapaddhati 
and Asvapaddhati . 793 

SivaramabhOpatI: Kalpanaratna 794 
Somadeva: Yasastilaka. 795 

SOMES VAR A: Manasollasa 796 This work contains material of zoological interest: 
4.997-1170ab (on cocks: tamracuda- or kukkutavinoda), 1170cd—1328 (on lavakas, 
i.e., a sort of quails: lavakayuddha ), 797 1239-1259 (on rams: mesavinoda), 1260-1276 
(on buffaloes: mahisavinoda), 1277-1297 (on pigeons: paravatavinoda), 1298-1328 
(on dogs: sarameyavinoda ), 798 1329-1380 (on falcons and falconry: syenavinoda ), 799 
1381—1433ab (on fishes and angling: matsyavinoda ), 800 and 1433cd-1725 (on 
hunting: mrgayavinoda). 

The section on hunting 805 has been reproduced, with numerous proposals for cor¬ 
rections of the text, and together with a German paraphrase, by R. Krottenthaler . 802 
The introductory verses describe types of country unsuitable and suitable to hunt- 
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ing. The remaining part is devoted to a long series of types of hunting, such as, for ex¬ 
ample, hunting at watering places (panlyaja mrgaya), in fields (ksetraja), by means of 
decoys (dlpamrgaja),snares (pasaja), nets (jalaja), cheetahs (vyaghramoksanasambhu- 
ta), etc. 

Some of the animals mentioned are: harina, krsnasara , 803 kuranga, ruru , 8 * 4 samba- 
ra, saranga, and sukara. 

The veterinary science is also dealt with: 2.172-331 is concerned with elephants, 
2.573-619 with horses, and 2.620-677 with elephants again; 4.205-66 lab (gajavahya- 
vallvinoda) and 4.661 cd-827 (vaji- or turagavahyavalTvinoda) are also about elephants 
and horses. 

Somesvara distinguishes sixty-five breeds of horses, of which thirty-nine are men¬ 
tioned by name; the names of the remaining twenty-six types are not given because 
they are said to have become unknown in the Kaliyuga (4.669-675). 805 The avartas 
(whirls of hair) are the same as in Nakula’s Asvasastra (4.676-678), apart from three 
special ones . 806 Horses of more than one colour are said to be of sixteen types (4.684- 
70i) 807 The charactertypes (sattva) of horses differ somewhat fromthose in the works 
of Jayadatta and Nakula (4.702-703). 808 Three varieties of sheen (chaya) are distin¬ 
guished (4.704-705). 809 Somesvara describes the line of treatment for some diseases 
which are peculiar to horses: subhiksavarta (2.581), 810 simhanaka (2.579 ), 8,1 rasajTrna 
(2.603), 1812 and call (2.608-609). 813 ’ 

Elephants of good qualities are said to be found in eight forests, named and de¬ 
scribed by Somesvara (2.172-179). 814 The typology of elephants is more elaborate 
than in other treatises (4.230-235). 815 Their characteristics are described on the basis 
of their anuka(size), amsaka, sattva, and kula (2.221). Seven types are distinguished as 
to size (2.222-225), nine with regard to amsaka (2.234-262), 8,6 three chief (sattvika, 
rajasa, tamasa) and nine secondary types with regard to sattva (2.263-272), and eight 
types with regard to kula or anvaya (2.274-281). 817 The various means of capturing 
(bandha) wild elephants (2.180-220) 818 and their training (siksa; 2.282-331) are dealt 
with by Somesvara. Causes of diseases in elephants are bandhana (capturing), tadana 
(beating), vyadhi, vanasaukhyavicintana (thinking about the pleasures of the forest), 
asatmya, ajlrna, ayasa (strain), and jagarana (waking) (2.628-629). Somesvara enu¬ 
merates the names of fever in various living beings and inanimate substances (2.639- 
643). 

The nosology resembles that of human ayurveda in being dominated by the tridosa 
doctrine. 

A syndrome peculiar to elephants is called mrddohada (craving after mud; 
2.659). 8,9 

SrIpurusa: Gajasastra. 820 
Suhotra: Hayadlpa, 821 
Sukhananda: Asvasastra. 822 
SukranIti . 823 
Syenacikitsa . 824 
Turangaprabandha . 825 
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Turangaranga . 826 

Vahada, Vahada, Vahada, Vahada : 827 Asvacikitsasara 828 Asvayurveda 829 
Asvayurvedasarasanigraha 830 or Salihotra 821 

This work 832 consists of four sections (adhikara): samunnati (chapters 1-37), on 
the nature of horses and their characteristics; rahasya (chapters 38-72), on the care for 
and the feeding of horses, and on general therapeutic measures; rasayana (chapters 73- 
86), on various rasayanas; cikitsa (chapters 87-277), on the treatment of diseases. 

Section one deals with anatomy, the avartas, pundras and puspas, the colours of 
horses, their age, smell, sattva, chaya, etc. Section two describes therapeutic measures 
such as sneha, sveda, abhyaiiga, dhumapana, niruha, siravedha (bloodletting, etc.) Sec¬ 
tion three consists of a collection of kalpas. Section four enumerates more than 180 
diseases, many of which cannot easily be identified. 

Some noteworthy names of diseases are: 833 ruksavai ja (92), srngavarta (94), kora- 
dosa (98), 834 snehavarta (99), 835 vivartana (100), 836 vartatisara (101 ), 837 urdhvavarta 
(1#3), 838 visandhavarta(104), 839 adhmanavarta (105), 840 singhanaka (106), 841 ekapu- 
ta (112), kaphosta (114), 842 gallaka (117), valukl (118), 843 avantaka (119), jilka- 
stambha (120), 844 samrambhajvara (137), abhitapajvara (138), bodha (140), urastapa 
(146), praskanna (147), 845 anuskanna (148), 846 lingita (149), vatabala (150), 847 ama- 
ndaka (151), 848 alukapada and marnsacchedalangita (152), 849 abhighatalangita (153), 
vidarl (154), 850 kandaralangita (155), upajangha (156), 851 sronlpatl (158), 852 darn- 
sapitta (164), 853 kostarajl (166), 854 vartinT (168), 855 kacchapa (169), 856 ekangaroga 
(171), 857 dronika (172 and 173), 858 valada (174), 859 unitaroga (180), 860 phalaskanna 
(181), 861 andacall (182), 862 raktanda (183), pittanda (184), kaphanda (185), 863 pu- 
cchanda (186), 864 asrupata (191), 865 utkarna (206), prsthastambha (207), 866 ka- 
potanisada (208), mrgaroga (209), mrgajrmbhita (210), bharabhikhinna (212), 867 
yoktrabhighata (213), 868 vyanaka (214), 869 nlranaka (215), 870 vidhuragraha (216), 871 
balamattapanamatta (217), ratrihita (219), 872 pravaraka (220), 873 pranunna (221), 874 
budbuda (223), 875 paridhavaci (226), 876 sucyandha (227), 877 nayapreksi (228), 878 
munja (230), 879 munjajala (231), 880 anjalikarika (233), 881 udakagraha (235), 882 
varunagraha (236), gardabhaka (249), kanthasaluka (251), uroghata (253), vislutanda 
(256), raj! (259), 883 ksudhataiika (264), durmanas 265), sarncatakl (266), dagraha 
(270), jikastambha (271), 884 possession by putanasa (273), and nyasa (274). 

Vahada refers to Salihotra. 

Vahada was a son of Vikrama. 885 

Vahada’s work is earlier than A.D. 1000 according to P.K. Gode; his conclusion 
is based on the fact that it does not describe the paraslka, tajika and turuska breeds of 
horses, which are mentioned as the best breeds by Jayadatta, Nakula and Somesvara. 886 
A.-M. Blondeaudates the work to the period A.D. 700-1000; she is convinced that Va¬ 
hada’s work is earlier than the Sanskrit version of Salihotra’s Asvayurveda 887 

VAISAMPAYANA: (1) Asvayurvedasarasindhu- 888 (2) Gajasastra 889 

The edition of Nakula’s Asvasastra contains the chapter called manahsattvavijna- 
na of the Sarasindhu , also called Salihotravaisampayanlya. 89 * The Vaisampayanlya 
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is quoted in the anonymous Gajasastra. Vaisampayana is referred to in Basava’s 
Sivatattvaratnakara (7.2.207). 

Vajirahasyasataka. 891 
Vajisyenalaksana. 892 
VajisyenaparIksa. 893 
Vajisyenasalihotra. 894 
Varaha: Salihotra. 895 
Varahamihira: Brhatsamhita. 896 
Vardhamana: Yogamanjarl 897 
Vedavyasa: Gajalaksanacikitsa. 898 
Vidyanatha: Anuparatnakara. 899 
VlRASOMA: Hastivaidyaka 900 
VIravikramadeva MAHARAJA: Asvasastra 901 
VlSNUDASA: (1) Asvadarpana; 902 ( 2) Asvalaksana? 03 

VlSNUDH ARMOTTAR APURAN A. Three chapters of this work deal with veterinary sub¬ 
jects: gocikitsavarnana (11.43), asvacikitsa (11.46), and hasticikitsa (11.49). 

YOGARAJA: Asvaphalaprakasa. 904 




Part 10 

Works on rasasastra and ratnasastra 




Chapter 1 

Anandakanda 


The Anandakanda 1 is a very elaborate text on alchemy in the form of a conversation 
between Bhairava 2 and BhairavT . 3 


Contents 4 

The treatise consists of about 6,900 verses, arranged in two sections (amrtikaranavisra- 
nti and kriyakaranavisranti), which are divided into twenty-six and ten chapters (ullasa) 
respectively, followed by two addtional chapters (parisista). 

The amrtlkaranavisranti deals with the processing of mercury, the kriyakaranavi¬ 
sranti with the processing of metals, minerals, gems, etc. 

The subjects of chapter one of section one (61 1 /2 verses) are: introduction (l- 8 ab), 
the origin of mercury and its varieties (1.8cd-27ab), the names of mercury and their 
etymology (27cd-34ab), generalities on the dosas of mercury (34cd-38ab), the five 
avasthas (38cd-39ab), the five gatis (39cd^l2ab), the dosas and their effects on the 
human system (39cd-53ab), and a ritual (53cd-62ab). 

Chapter two (270 verses) deals with the teacher and his pupil (2-10ab ), 5 the ka- 
kinl and a substitute for her (10cd-21), the rasasala (22-37ab), rituals to be performed 
(37cd-199ab), a eulogy of mercury (199cd-221ab), and a stotra addressed to mercury 
(221cd-270). 

Chapter three (125 verses) is about the initiation ritual (dlksa). 

Chapter f our (518 verses) lists the samskaras (1 - 6 ) and describes these operations: 
svedana (ll-24ab), mardana (24cd-29ab), murcha (29cd-35ab), utthapana (35cd- 
36), the three types of patana (37-53ab), nirodhana (53cd-57), niyamana (58-60ab), 
dlpana (60cd-65ab), anuvasana (65cd-66), carana (69cd-170ab), jarana (170cd-391), 
garbhadruti (392^22ab), bahyadruti (422cd-435), ranjana or raga (436-^69), the 
three types of sarana (470^89), vedha (490-509), and kramana (510-518). 

Two types of carana are described, samukha- and nirmukhacararia, four varieties 
of mukhlkarana (71-96ab), and twelve ways to achieve abhrakacarana (98-149). 

Other subjects of chapter four are the preparation of abhrakasattva (174-187; five 
methods), dvandvamelapana (188-243ab), bijas (243cd-328), bidas (329-359), the 
druti of mica, gold and gems (423cd^29), drutimelapana (429cd-435), ranjanataila 
(437^40), and saranataila (480^89). 

Chapter five ( 86*/2 verses) is concerned with bhucarljarana (2-9 ), 6 khecarl jarana 
(10-16ab), 7 another type of jarana (16cd-20), 8 jarana again (21-33ab ), 9 the jarana of 
gems (33cd-45 ), 10 dhumavedhirasa (46-52), 11 some methods to achieve vedha (53- 
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62), 12 grades of vedha dependent on the amount of grasa assimilated (jlrna) by mer¬ 
cury (63-71), 13 the properties of mercury when it has assimilated a sixfold amount of 
abhraka (72-75ab), the order in which mercury should be made to digest and assimilate 
other substances, the amount of grasa to be added, the effects of the addition of each 
grasa (75cd-83ab), 14 and, finally, the general effects of each of the sarnskaras (83cd- 
87ab). 

Chapter six (129 V 2 verses) is about dehavedha, i.e., the transformation of the body. 
Its subjects are: the preparatory purification of the body by means of pancakarman 
(4-18ab), other purificatory measures (18cd-30), arotarasa and its uses (31-39), 
khotabaddharasa and the way to use it (40-85ab), dietary and behavioural rules 
(85cd-106ab), rasajlrna and its treatment (106cd-l 14ab), and vedha of the seven 
dhatus of the body (114cd-130ab). 

Chapter seven (188 1 /2 verses) deals with the origin of the gems (1-5); diamonds 
(vajra), their varieties, characteristics.and uses (6-14), their purification (15-19), vajra- 
bhasman as a rasayana (20-35ab), vajraudana (35cd-39), the liquefaction (druti) of di¬ 
amonds (40-42ab) and other gems (42cd^44), and the properties ofvajrabhasman (45- 
49ab); gold, its varieties, purification, bhasman, its use as a rasayana, its liquefaction 
(49cd-82); kanta(loha), its origin and varieties (83-96), the extraction of its essence 
(sattvapatana; 97-104), its properties and purification (105-111 ab), mantras to be em¬ 
ployed (11 led-115), the preparation of the bhasman, its amrtlkarana, paka, and uses 
as a rasayana (116—139ab), 15 the liquefaction of kanta (139cd-140ab); the four types 
of iron (kitta, munda, tiksna, kanta) and the superiority of kanta for alchemical pur¬ 
poses (140cd-143ab); mica (abhraka), its origin, four varieties, the superiority of the 
variety called vajra, the preparation of dhanyabhraka (143cd-164), the extraction of 
abhrakasattva (165-168), 16 the bhasman ofthe sattva (169-174), the uses of the sattva 
(175-183ab), the liquefaction of the sattva (183cd-185ab), and the properties of mica 
(185cd-189ab). 

Chapter eight (22 verses) gives an account of rasayana and the order in which var¬ 
ious preparations should be used. 

Chapter nine (196 verses) deals with the preparation of rasayanas. 

Chapter ten (140 verses) is about fifteen different ghutikas (15cd-102ab), plants 
and other drugs employed in kramana (1102cd-107), the effects of the pills (ghutika) 
described (1108-140ab), and a mantra (140cd). 

Chapter eleven (42, verses) describes bhutakalantakarasa. 17 

Chapter twelve (200 verses) is devoted to the mountain Srlsaila (= Srlparvata) and 
the numerous holy places there, where siddhis can be acquired; the chapter ends with 
mantras. 

Chapter thirteen (38 verses) is concerned with sulphur (gandhaka), its origin, four 
varieties, purification, and uses as a rasayana. 

Chapter fourteen (47 verses) deals with poisons, their origin (12-12), varieties (13- 
25), purification (26-27), uses as a rasayana (28-31), and the disorders caused by poi¬ 
sons, followed by the treatment of these disorders (31-47). 

Chapter fifteen (634 verses) describes kalpas of thirty-eight divine herbs (divyau- 
sadhi). 
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Chapter sixteen (127 verses) is about the following subjects: ankolakalpa (11 - 
13), 18 other rasayanakalpas (14-25), mahakamesvarakalpa (26-33), mixtures of 
organic and inorganic substances (34-37), mahanflltaila (38-43ab), candanadyataila 
(43cd-51ab), a rasayana used in massage (udvartana; 5 lcd-60), kalpas used in black¬ 
ening the hair (kesaranjana; 61 — 109ab), and rules for the digging up of divyausadhis 
(109cd-127). 

Chapter seventeen (9472 verses) is about the drinking of water in the early morning 
(usahpana) as a rasayana. 19 

Chapter eighteen (476 verses) discusses the daily regimen (dinacarya, 1-381; ra- 
tricarya, 382-476), chapter nineteen (21 verses) the regimen during the seasons (1- 
183ab); chapter nineteen includes descriptions of the digestive process and metabolism 
(183cd-204); it ends with verses on the digestive fire (205-219ab). 

Chapter twenty (196 verses) is devoted tojlvanmukti, the means to attain this state, 
and yoga. 

Chapter twenty-one (110 verses) describes the construction of the hut (kutl) used 
for rasayana, the procedure itself, and its results. 

Chapter twenty-two (88 verses) describes vandaka, several kinds of this plant, and 
vandakakalpas. 20 

Chapter twenty-three (74972 verses) deals with the purification (sodhana) of 
mercury (13-34; seven methods), vadavanalabida (35-43ab), the preparation of 
mercurial ashes (paradabhasman; 43cd-127: thirty-one methods), the preparation 
of gandhapist! (129-149ab; six methods), pistlstambhana (149cd-154ab), pistlja- 
rana (154cd-158ab), pistlmarana (158cd-164ab), bandhas of mercury (164cd—211: 
vaikranta-, gandhaka-, gandhakasvarna-, mulikabandha), murchana (212-241; nine 
methods), kalpas resulting in the bandha of mercui’y (242-408: mulikabandha), 
kartarlrasabandha (409-417ab), a number of udakabandhas (417cd-527ab), some 
ghutikas (527cd-557), some rasayanakalpas (558-584ab), baddhajarana (584cd- 
586), three types of bandha: mula-, sara- and pakabandha (587-593ab), drutibandha 
(593cd-597ab), drutimelana (597cd-599), types ofvajrabandha (600-648ab), bandhas 
suitable to attain vedha (648cd-727ab), vajrahemadvandvamelapana (727cd-742ab), 
and ratnadrutibandha (742cd-750ab). 

Chapter twenty-four (207 verses) is devoted to the bandha of mercury by means 
of maharasas, uparasas and lohas. 21 Its subjects are: vaikrantabandha (22-37; ten 
methods), kantabandha (38-41 ab), capalabandha (41cd-54ab; three methods), ga- 
ndhakabandha (54cd-95; eight methods), talakabandha (96-102ab), several types of 
laghubandha (102cd-154ab), nigalabandha (154cd-178), murcha (179-189ab), and 
jalukabandha (190cd-208ab). 

Chapter twenty-five (114 verses) gives definitions of technical terms (paribhasa). 22 

Chapter twenty-six (244 verses) 23 gives an account of the yantras (l-148ab), mu- 
sas (148cd-186ab), kosthls (210cd-214), putas (218cd-237), and some related sub¬ 
jects. 

Chapter one of the kriyakaranavisranti (363 verses) is devoted to the uparasas. It 
begins with lists of the uparasas (4-9ab), lohas (9cd-10),ratnas (11) and uparatnas (12- 
13cd). 
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Subjects dealt with in this chapter are: gandhaka (sulphur; 13cd-47); haritala 
(48-73ab); manahsila (73cd-88); maksika (89-140); abhraka (mica; 141—180ab); 24 
hiiigula (cinnabar; 180cd-190); gairika (191—194ab); capala (194cd-204ab); si- 
la jatu (204cd-215); bhunaga (216-228ab); haridrasman (228cd-229ab); agnijara 
(229cd-234); rasaka (235-243); mayuratuttha (244-25 lab); kaiikustha (251cd-252); 
girisindura (253-254); tankana (255-257ab); kampillaka (257cd-258); vatsanabha 
(259-261); kaslsa (262-265); gaunpasanaka (266); tuvarika (267-268); podarasriigi- 
ka 25 (269-270); sindura (271-273); rasanjana, nllanjana, sauvlranjana and sroto’fija- 
na (274-286); aphena 26 (287-292); puspanjana (293-294); saiikhaand ksudrasaiikha 
(295-298ab); sukti (298cd-300); jalasukti (301-302ab); kaparda (302cd-308ab); 
sabuni (308cd-310ab); navasara (310cd-312ab); saurastrl (312cd-313ab); akhu- 
pasana (313cd-315ab); sarjarasa (315cd-318ab); guggulu (318cd-324); yavaksara 
(325-326); sarjika (327-328ab); lavanaksara (328cd-330ab); vajrakaksara (330cd- 
332ab); samudralavana, saindhava, kacalavana, bida, and sauvarcala (332cd-343); 
amlavetasa (344-347); kaca (348); chagana (349-350ab); angara (350cd-351ab); 
sikata (351cd-352ab). The chapter ends with verses on the purification of the uparasas 
(352cd-363). 

Chapter two (4872 verses) is devoted to gold, its names, varieties, purification, the 
preparation of its bhasman, and its properties. Silver and copper are dealt with in the 
same way in chapters three (33 verses) and four (60 verses). 

Chapter five (8172 verses) is about iron, its origin and three types (1-6), ka- 
ntaloha, its names and properties (7-17ab), purification (17cd-28ab), the preparation 
of its bhasman (28cd-61ab; nine methods), the amrtlkarana of the bhasman (61cd- 
66ab), lohapaka (66cd-68ab), the examination of the bhasman and its properties 
(68cd-82ab). 27 

Chapter six (3772 verses) deals in the same way with tin (1—16ab) and lead (16cd- 
38ab). 

Chapter seven (11172 verses) deals with pittala (brass; 1-11 ab); kamsya (bronze; 
11 cd—18ab); vartaloha 28 (18cd-24ab); alloys (24cd-28); abhrakasattva, 29 its four va¬ 
rieties (29-30ab), the extraction of abhrakasattva (30cd-34ab), the varieties called ka- 
thina, mrdu and blja (34cd-60ab), the purification (nirmallkarana) of abhrakasattva 
(60cd-65), the preparation of abhrakasattvasindura (66-86ab; four methods), sthall- 
paka (86cd-89), the amrtlkarana of lohabhasman (90-92), the properties of abhraka¬ 
sattvasindura (93-99); mandura (100-106ab); the quantities of a series of substances 
to be used in the purification and marana of mercury, metals, etc. (106cd-112ab). 

Chapter eight (218 verses) gives an account of the ratnas (l-166ab) and uparatnas 
(166cd-218). Its subjects are: manikya (4-15ab); mukta (15cd—21); pravala (22-30); 
marakata (31-40); pusparaga (41-46); vajra, 30 its names, the places where it is found, 
its varieties, qualities and blemishes (47-57ab), purification (57cd-66), the killing of 
its varieties (67-76ab) and of vajra in general (76cd-115; fourteen methods), its mr- 
dukarana (116-131; six methods), druti (132—136ab), and properties (136cd-139ab); 
nlla (139cd-149ab); gomeda (149cd-155ab); vaidurya (155cd—164); the group of five 
ratnas and the group of nine ratnas (164cd-166ab); suryakanta (166cd-171); candraka- 
nta (172-174); sphatika (175-176ab); vaikranta (176cd—193); rajavarta (194-204ab); 
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sasyaka (204cd-208); vimala (209-217); peroja (218). 

Chapter nine (110 verses) discusses in its introductory verses the herbs used in al¬ 
chemical operations (the kulausadhis), which are to be distinguished from those useless 
for this purpose (the trnausadhis). The kulausadhis are divided into four groups: rasau- 
sadhis, mahausadhis, siddhausadhis and divyausadhis (l-19ab). The divyausadhis be¬ 
long to six groups, called vrksa, vallT, lata, gulma, trna and vandanika (18). Chapter 
nine describes the sixty-four divyausadhis (19cd-97) and ends with an enumeration of 
these plants (98-111). 

Chapter ten (235 verses) describes eighty-eight mahausadhis (1-224) and ends 
with an enumeration of these plants (225-235). 

The two parisista chapters (paribhasa: 121 verses; praklrnaka: 16372 verses) 
consist of quotations from the Abhidhanakamadhenu , Ajirnamanjarl, DevTyamala, 
Rasadaqpana, Rasakamadhenu, Rasamanjarl, Rasapaddbati , Rasaprakasasudhakara, 
Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasamava, Rasasara, Rasavatara, Rasendracu- 
damaiii and Saktyavatara. 

The Anandakanda is quoted in the commentary on the Astamahamatra , Gulra- 
jsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa (ad 1.363), Somadevasarman’s 
commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa , and the Rasatattvavivecana . 31 

Special features 32 

The five avasthas of mercury are: dhuma, citiciti, mandukapluti, sakampa and vikampa 
(1.1.38cd-39ab). 33 The five gatis are: jalavadgati, dhumagati, hamsavadgati, kittanibha 
gatih, and jlvavadgati (I.1.39cd-42ab). 34 The fourteen naisargikadosas are: parthiva 
or bhauma, apya, agneya, anila or vayavya, nabhasa, gajacarmakhya or gajatvac, pu- 
ndarlka, visarpa, haridra, raktacarmakhya, naranga, raktabinduka or raktablja, asahya- 
gni, and manduka (1.1.42cd-44ab). 35 The seven kaficukas or aupadhikadosas are: ka- 
lika, malinl, kapotl, raktakancuka, saloml, girija, and piiigall (1.1.44cd-45). 36 The three 
yaugikadosas are visa, naga and vanga (I.1.46ab). 37 Each of the twenty-four dosas is 
associated with a particular disorder (1.1.46cd-53ab). 

The worship of Rasabhairava and RasankusI are important topics of chapter two. 
Numerous other deities are mentioned, among whom are the ten Dutls (1.2.122-123), 38 
the eight Vidyesvaras (1.2.127), the seven Mothers (1.2.163), 39 the Yoginis, 40 Saktis, 
Kubjika (1.2.164-165), etc. Mantras are frequently mentioned. Bhutasuddhi is elabo¬ 
rately described (2.97-194ab). The verses on rasasandhya (1.2.40-62) are peculiar to 
the Anandakanda 41 

Chapter three discusses five types of dlksa: samaya- (1.3.9-56), sadhaka- (1.3.57- 
70), nirvana- (1.3.71-81), acarya- (1.3.82-96), and siddhadlksa (I.3.97-109). 42 The 
verses on the samayadlksa enumerate the nine Nathas 43 and the sixteen Siddhas. The 
names of the nine Nathas are: Adinatha, 44 Mlnanatha, 45 Goraksa, 46 Koiikanesvara, 47 
Jalandhresa, 48 Kandhanlsa, 49 Oddlsa, Cincinlsvara, 50 and Caurar'igi 51 (I.3.47-48ab). 
The sixteen Siddhas 52 are: Caurangi, 53 Carpati, 54 Ghodaculi, 55 the two Ramas, 56 
Bholagovinda, Vyadi, 57 Nagarjuna, 58 Koranda, 59 Surpakarna, 60 MuktayT, Revana, 61 
Kukkurapada, 62 Surpapada, Kanaurika, 63 and Kiiikinika (I.3.48cd-50). 
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The list of the eighteen samskaras at the beginning of chapter four (1.4.1-6) omits 
grasapramana, kramana and seva; anuvasana is a samskara; the three types of sarana 
are regarded as three distinct samskaras. 

Divine plants (divyamulika), employed in the carana of mica (abhraka) are: 
agnidhamanl, brhati, cincika, hamsapadl, indravaruni, karkotl, khandajarl, kumarl, 
langall, manijukT, punkha, rambha, saiikhapuspl, sarpaksl, vajrl, and vyaghrapadika 
(I.4.154cd—156). Four bljas are said to be important: hema-, tara-, naga- and vangablja 
(1.4.250cd-254ab); a fifth type described is tamrabija (1.4.318cd-320). 

Sixteen different bidas are described (1.4.330-359). Anusarana andpratisaranaare 
described as simple repetitions (once, respectively twice) of the operation called sarana 
(1.4.489). Types of vedha are not distinguished in chapter four. 

Some purificatory measures, to be taken before the ingestion of mercurial prepa¬ 
rations, are said to remove the lavana-, ksara- and amladosa from the adept’s body 
(1.6.18cd-23ab). 64 

Diamonds and their processing are dealth with in chapter seven (1.7. l-49ab), sep¬ 
arately from the other gems. Three types of gold are distinguished: rasa vedha ja (gold 
made by means of transmutation), ksetrasambhava (naturally occurring gold) and 
lohasanikaraja (products resembling gold) (I.7.50-52ab). Five varieties of kantaloha 
are described: bhramaka, cumbaka, karsaka, dravaka and romaka (1.7.87-96). 65 

The names of the pills (ghutika) described in chapter ten 66 are: mrtasamjlvanl, di- 
vya, kamesvarl, hemasundarl, madanasundarl, khecarT, vajresvarf, mahavajresvarl, va- 
jrakhecarl, kalavidhvamsinl, gaganesvarl, vajraghantesvarl, vajrabhairavl, tripurabhai- 
ravl, and mahabhairavl. 67 

Place-names, names of deities, etc., occurring in chapter twelve, are: Acalesvara 
(169), Acchatailagiri (148), Alampura (75; 77), Amaresvara (170), Avartaka (46), BhT- 
mapaduka (75), Bhrgupatana (145), Brahmesvara (68), Candika (71), Candragupta- 
prakara(150), ChedikTdvaraka (138), Dadhikavataka (148), Daksina (141), Devahra- 
da (155), Dongalika (190), Durga (69), Ganadhipa (123), Ghantasiddhesvara (8; 11), 
Gundiprabha (159), Hastisila (52), Hastisiras (52), Ilesvara (168), Isana (126), Kada- 
mbesvaradeva (133), KakalarT (192), Kalakanthesa (163), Kapotesa (137), Kapotesva- 
ra (141), Kokilabila (34), Kotlsvara (168), Ksetrapalaka (121), Kundalesvara (48), Li- 
ngadri (182), Mahananda (162), Mahesvara (80), Manipalli (29), a yaksinl called Mo- 
hall (104), an elephant called Mohana (152), NllavanT (157), PadmavatTbila (127), Pa- 
tahakarnesvara (175), Pindika (184),Purusesvaradeva (49), Puspagiri (137), Ramesva- 
ra (45), Sarvesvara (189), Sparsasila (151), SrTmalinTsvara(165), SrTmallikarjuna (8), 
Suresvara (43), Svargapunnatha (39), Svarnasila (170), Tamblpura (161), Tripuranta- 
ka (22), Umaparvata (165), Vajresvara (43), and YogTsvarl (77). 68 

Chapter fourteen describes ten poisonous substances of vegetable origin that are 
unsuitable for rasayana purposes: kalakuta, dardura, halahala, mesasrnga, mohada, 
granthi, karkata, raktasnigi, haridra, and kesara (1.14.13-14); the eight suitable poisons 
are: svetasrngl, vatsanabha, sarsapa, srngl, valuka, mustaka, saktuka, and kardama 
(14.15—16ab). The eight stages (vega) of intoxication are dealt with (14.33-35ab). 

The kalpas described in chapter fifteen are called after the following thirty- 
eight divyausadhis: brahmavrksa (3cd-51), 69 svetabrahmavrksa (52-60ab), 70 mundl 
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(60cd-70ab), 71 devadalT (70cd-91), 72 svetarka (92-97ab), 73 hastikarnl(palasa) (97cd- 
101), 74 rudantT (102-111 ab), 75 nirgundT (11 led—130), 76 sunakasalmalT (131 -138ab), 77 
pathya (138cd-156ab), 78 amalakl (156cd-162ab), 79 triphala (162cd-177ab), 80 sunthT 
(177cd—181), pippall (182-19 lab), 81 citraka (191 cd-201), 82 bhallatakl (202-205ab), 
bhumikadamba (205cd-209ab), 83 punarnava(209cd-218), 84 bhrngaraja (219-227), 85 
kumarl (228-245ab), mahanTIT (245cd-253ab), 86 musall (253cd-257), 87 indravalll 
(258-263ab), jyotirdruma (263cd-264), asvagandha (265-266ab), 88 jyotismati 
(266cd-304), 89 guggulu (305-312), 90 vijaya (313-499), 91 kancukl (500-510), 
kukkutl (511-522ab), somalata (522cd-579ab), 92 guducl (579cd-587), tuvaraka 
(588-596), 93 somarajl (597-599ab), 94 vrddhadaruka (599cd-620), vajravalll (621- 
623ab), 95 tilaksTrinika (623cd-627), and brahmT (628-634). 

The elaborate description of usahpana in chapter seventeen is a remarkable feature 
of the Anandakanda\ the sniffing up of water tlirough the nose (nasapana) is also dealt 
with (17.93cd-95ab). 

Chapter twenty describes the ten main nadls (62-64) and the ten kinds of vayu (65- 
69), KundalinT (73-82ab), mudras and bandhas (82cd-108ab), together with other sub¬ 
jects known from Tantric works and treatises on Yoga. 

The construction of the hut(kutl) for rasayana purposes is a distinctive feature of 
the Anandakanda , not found in other rasasastra texts. 

Chapter twenty-two describes a long series of varieties of vandaka or badhnaka, 
growing on about fifty different plants and trees. 96 

The mulikabandhas of chapter twenty-three are concerned with the following 
plants and substances: nisacara (244-260), 97 anganayika (261-269ab), 98 nara- 
sara (269cd-286ab)," kankalakhecarl (286cd-289ab), 100 mantrasimhasanl (289cd- 
295ab), 101 irindarl (295cd-310ab), 102 ksmapala (315-316ab), 103 tmajyotis (338- 
341ab), 104 uccata (341cd-346), 105 raktasnuhl (347-348), 106 sthalapadmini (349- 
355), 107 citraka ‘(356-365ab), 108 jyotismatltaila (365cd-370), 109 dagdharuha (371- 
377ab), 110 katutumbl (377cd-380ab), 111 lohadanda (380cd-386), 112 kslrakanda (387- 
392ab), 113 sakavrksa (392cd-398), 114 devadalT (399-402), 115 svetagunja (403- 
408), 116 and kartarlrasa (409^117ab). 117 

The udakabandhas of chapter twenty-three describe candrodakabandha (417cd- 
428ab), 118 visodakabandha (428cd-446ab), 1,9 sarnjlvanTjalakalpa (446cd-466), 120 
usnodakakalpa (467-480ab), 121 and sailodakakalpa (480cd-527ab). 122 

The ghutikas which follow (23.527cd-557) are prepared with sailodaka, 123 the 
rasayanakalpas (23.558-584ab) with rasabhasman. 124 The verses on bandha and 
related subjects (23.584cd-790ab) 125 mention several types of this process. 126 

Chapter twenty-four describes four types of jalukabandha: mardana-, manma 
tha-, kandarpa-, and madanajaluka (24.190cd-208ab). The operations called svedana 
and samnyasa, described at the end of chapter twenty-five (25.112cd—115ab), are 
varieties of niyamana. 127 

Chapter twenty-six describes the yantras according to the Rasendracudamani. 128 
Yantras added are: patalayantra (91cd-93ab), 129 dlpikayantra (93cd-94ab), 130 ga- 
ngasagara- or bhattiyantra (94cd-99), kosthlyantra (101cd-102), 131 garbhayantra 
(103-106), 132 hamsapakayantra (107-108), 133 musayantra (109-111), 134 stanayantra 
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(112-113), nagamayurayantra (114-117), cakrayantra (118—120ab), khecarayantra 
(120cd-123), kapaliyantra (124-125ab), valukayantra (125cd-128), 135 lavanayantra 
(129-130), 136 bhudharayantra (131), 137 nalikayantra (132-134ab), 138 putayantra 
(134cd-135ab), 139 patalayantra (135cd-139ab), 140 dhupayantra (139cd-141ab), 141 
and adhahpatanayantra (141cd-144ab and 144cd-148ab). 142 

The musas are described according to the Rasendracudamani. 143 Musas added are a 
second type of vajramusa (179-180), 144 the prakasa- and andhamusa (181-184ab), 145 
bhasmamusa (184cd-185ab), 146 and a third type of vajramusa (185cd—186ab). 147 

The description of the kosthls (26.201 cd-218ab) has been borrowed from the 
Rasendracudamani. 148 The same applies to the putas (26.218cd-237). 149 

Verses on vessels and types of fuel are added. Synonyms of the vessel called ku- 
pika are rupika, siddha, gola and karandaka(26.238). 150 Synonyms of the vessel called 
casaka are kathorl, catika, khorika, kancoll and grahika (26.239). 151 

The list of uparasas of chapter one o f the kriyakaranavisranti i s longer than i n any 
other text; items found in this list, but not described in chapter one, are clnaksara, la- 
ksa and gorocana (1.7cd-8). The metals (loha) are twelve in number: gold, silver, cop¬ 
per, kanta, abhrasattva, tlksna, mundaka, lead, tin, rlti (= pittala), kainsya, and vartaka 
(1.9cd—10). 152 The list of the nine gems (ratna) presents the usual series (1.11). The 
nine uparatnas consist of suryakanta, candrakanta, tarakanta, kantaka, 153 vaikranta, nr- 
pavarta (= rajavarta), sasyaka, vimala, and peroja (1.12-Bab). 154 

GodantT is a synonym of haritala (1.48). Hingula is of three varieties: carmara, 
sukatundaka and hamsapada (1.181 cd—182ab). Gairika is of two kinds: svarnagairika 
and pasanagairika (1.191-192ab). Ten varieties of capala are mentioned (1.195- 
196ab), two varieties of silajatu: gomutra- and karpurasilajatu (1.205). Synonyms of 
haridrasman 155 are nisagrava, pltanga and pltagharsana (1.128cd). Two varieties of 
kahkustha are distinguished: hema- and tarakahkustha (1.252ab). KasTsa is of three 
types: kaslsa, puspakaslsa and hlrakaslsa; some authorities mention four varieties: yel¬ 
low, black, white and red (1.263-264ab). Four kinds of aphena 156 are described: white 
orjarana, black ormarana, yellow or dharana, and karbura or sarana (1.289-290). 

A noteworthy feature is the description of sabuni and the enumeration of its 
synonyms (1,308cd-309ab), 157 as well as the description of akhupasaria (1.313cd— 
3l5ab). 158 Sarjarasa or rala is said to be of five varieties: red, yellow, black, white, 
and multicoloured (1.316-317). Five varieties of guggulu are mentioned: mahisaksa, 
nllaka, padma, kumuda, and suvarna (1.320cd-321ab). 159 Noteworthy among the 
ksaras are lavanaksara or loriara (1.328cd-330ab) 160 and vajrakaksara (1.330cd- 
332ab). Amlavetasa, which has many synonyms, is of two kinds: sankhairavin and 
mamsadravin (1.344-347). 

Chapter seven of the kriyakaranavisranti mentions four types of abhrakasattva: 
kathina, mrdula, druti and blja (7.29-30ab). The preparation of thekathina, mrdu and 
blja types is described (7.30cd-60ab); the preparation of the druti type is absent. 161 
The same chapter gives an account of the preparation of abhrakasattvasindura, which 
is red in colour (7.66-86ab). 
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The red ruby (manikya), found in Simhala, is called padmaraga; the yellow va¬ 
riety, called kuruvinda, occurs in Kalapura; the saugandhika, coloured like an asoka 
shoot, is found in Andhra; the nllagandhi, of a blue hue, occurs in Tumburu 162 (8.10— 
11). Diamonds ofparticular colours are found in Paundra, 163 on the Matangagiri, 164 in 
the Himalaya, in Saurastra, Supara, 165 Kosala, Kalinga, and on the banks of the river 
Penna 166 (8.49-54ab). 167 Eight varieties of vaikranta are mentioned (8.177cd-178ab). 
Garudodgara, usually one of the names of the emerald, is used as a synonym of sasyaka 
(8.204cd). Synonyms of peroja are harinmarii 168 and haritasman (8.218). 

The sixty-four 169 divyausadhis described in chapter nine are: somavalll, 170 
somavrksa, 171 sthalapadminl, 172 gonasa, 173 uccata, 174 TsvarT, 175 bhutakesl, 176 kr- 
snalata, 177 lasunavalll, 178 rudantl, 179 varahl, 180 saptapattrl, 181 naginl, 182 sarpinl, 183 
chattrinT, 184 gosriigl, 185 jyotirlata, 186 raktavalll, 187 pattravalll, 188 kakinl, 189 candall, 190 
tamravallika, pltavallika, vijaya, 191 mahausadhi, 192 devadalT, 193 mrahksanagandhin! 
or navanltakagandhl, 194 garudavall!, 195 tumbinl, 196 bhutumbinl, gandharva, vya- 
ghrapadl, mahausadhi, 197 gomarl, trisull, 198 rutaslvallika, 199 tridandl, bhrngavallT, 
camarika, karavlralata, vajravalll, 200 varavalll, 201 rohiril, bilvinl, gorocanalata, 202 
aksara, 203 apattra, 204 kutajavalll, mulakanda, brahman!, munivall! or ghrtagandha, 
nimbakalata, tilakanda, ataslvallika, bodhilata, madyagandha, kurmalata, madhav!, 
visala, mahanaga, mandukalatika, udumbaralata, and citravall!. 205 

Chapter ten describes the following eighty-eight mahausadhis : 206 himaja or 
yavacinca, karav!, katutumbl, jyotismati, linginl or TsvarT, patalagarudT, girikarm, 
akhukarnT, varahi, devadalT , 207 aindrf (= indravarunT ), 208 gojihva, kakatundT, raktapa- 
dT, punarnava , 209 atyamlaparnT, kartotakT, sarapunkha , 210 bhrngaraja , 211 guducT , 212 
murva , 213 sankhapuspT, kakajangha, satavarT , 214 goksura, kakamacT, adityabhakta, 
nakulT , 215 ksTrakanda , 216 sinduvara , 217 aranyakarpasT, kokilaksa, brhatT, kantakarT, 
gunja , 218 vrddhadaruka , 219 bakucT , 220 apamarga, prapunnata (= cakramarda), visa- 
musti, kandTra, hastikanda, samudrasosT, goraksadugdhT , 221 bhupatalT, meda, maha- 
meda, kakoli, ksTrakakolT, vrddhi, rddhi, jTvaka, rsabha, adityaputra, hastikarnT , 222 
kapikacchu, karnasphota, rudrajata, nTlika, kosatakT, jTvantT , 223 jatuka, mundT , 224 
visnukranta, kumarT , 225 bhumyamalT, barhicuda (= mayurasikha), brahmT , 226 ta- 
ndulTya, pasanabhedana, hastisundT, ksudramlika, brahmadandT, talT, akasavallT, 
sahadevT, laksmana, bhukadamba , 227 tailakanda, visnukanda, trikarnika, nagadantT, 
dronapuspT , 228 amrtasrava, putradatn, salmalTkanda, avartakT, and amlapattrT. 

The list at the end of the chapter adds hamsapadf (10.234). 

The author 

The author of the Anandakanda is unknown. 229 Some are of the opinion that it was 
composed by a follower of the Bhairava cult, because the treatise is said to have been 
expounded by Bhairava. 230 Others suppose the author to have been a resident of SrT- 
saila, since this mountain and many sacred places in its vicinity are referred to in the 
Anandakanda . 231 
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Date 

The fact that the Anandakanda contains material that is also found in the Rasarnava and 
Rasendracudamani, two works which are original compositions of their authors, im¬ 
plies that it is probably posterior to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 232 The references 
to Goraksa and Mlnanatha are in agreement with this upper limit. The same applies 
to the employment of the term ganja in the vijayakalpa. 233 The resemblances between 
parts of the Anandakanda and Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara are unsuitable to chronolog¬ 
ical purposes since the latter work is based on earlier sources. 234 



Chapter 2 

Ayurvedaprakasa 


The Ayurvedaprakasa by Madhava 1 is a comprehensive treatise on alchemy in the ser¬ 
vice of medicine. 


Contents 

The work consists of about 1,800 verses, mixed with prose, 2 arranged in six chapters 
(adhyaya). 

Chapter one (sutasadhanadhyaya; 597 verses and prose passages) deals with 
the following subjects, after paying homage to Siva, Siva and Heramba (1-2) and a 
number of verses introducing the subject of the treatise (3-15): thedosas of mercury 
(16-22ab); the necessity of its purification (22cd-25ab); the quantity of mercury one 
should employ in the purificatory processes (25cd-27ab); the ritual to be performed 
before starting the work (27cd-30ab); the mortar (khalva) and pestle (mardaka) 
(30cd—31); opinions on the number of the samskaras (32); a list of eighteen sam- 
skaras: svedana, mardana, murchana, utthiti, patana, rodha, niyamana, samdlpana, 
gaganabhaksanamana, saincarana, garbhagata drutih, bahya drutih, jarana, raga, 
sarana, samkramana, vedha, and sarlrayoga (33-34); the first eight samskaras, to 
which the author restricts himself (35); a list of nineteen samskaras, i.e., the previous 
list, to which anuvasana has been added (36); svedana (37-48); mardana (49-54ab); 
murchana (54cd-62); utthapana (= utthiti) (63-67); patana (68-85); bodhana (= 
rodha; 86-94); niyamana (95-100); samdlpana (101-103); anuvasana (103-104); 
jarana of sulphur, gold, mica and the essence of mica, together with many related 
subjects (107-251); 3 garbhadmti and related subjects (252-306); 4 bahyadruti (307); 
sarana (308-311); kramana (312); ranjana (313-318); vedha (319-326) and related 
subjects (327-350: rajavatf vidya and hemavatl vidya); bandha (351-390); murchana 
(391-396); the reduction to ashes (bhasmlkarana) of mercury, followed by the prepa¬ 
ration of rasasindura and rasakarpura (397^35); the killing (marana) of mercury 
(436-463); jalaukabandha (464-469ab); the preparation of the pill called khecarl 
gutika (469cd-480); sevana (the consumption of the mercurial product and the rules 
to be observed; 481-555), and finally, a number of rasayogas (556-597). 

Chapter two (uparasasadhanadhyaya; 351 verses and passages in prose) is con¬ 
cerned with the uparasas, called thus because some of their properties are similar to 
those of mercury (rasa). The group consists of gandha (sulphur), hingula (cinnabar), 
abhra (mica), talaka, (manah)sila, sroto’njana, tahkana, rajavartaka, cumbaka, 
sphatika, sahkha, khatl, gairika, kaslsa, rasaka, kaparda, sikata, bola, kahkusthaka, 
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and saurastrl (1 -2ab). 

The subjects of this chapter are: sulphur, its mythical origin, names, varieties, 
properties, purification, etc. (2cd-69ab); hihgula, its names, varieties, properties, 
purification, killing, etc. (69cd-86); the names, properties, etc., of girisindura (87), 
abhraka (88-172), haritala (173-212), manahsila (213-224), sroto’fijana and other 
varieties of anjana (225-242), tankana (243-246), rajavarta (247-252), cumbaka (= 
kantaloha) (253-255), sphatika (256-258), saiikha (259-263), khatika (264-267), 
gairika (268-272), kaslsa (273-275), rasaka (276-293), kapardika (294-302), sikata 
(303-305), bola (306-311), kaiikustha (312-319), saurastrl (320-321), abdhiphena (= 
samudraphena) (322-324ab), ksudrasaiikha (324cd-325), sukti and jalasukti (326- 
330), mrttika (331), paiika (332) and kampilla (333-335), gaurlpasanaka (336-337) 
and navasara (338-340), agnijara and girisindura (341-342), and bodarasriigaka 
(2.343-344). 

Kampilla, capala, gaurlpasana, navasadara(= navasara), vahnijara (= agnijara) and 
(giri)sindura constitute the group of the sadharanarasas (345). A list of theuparasas that 
differs from the one found at the beginning of the chapter follows. This list enumerates 
gandhaka, vajra (= vajrabhra), vaikranta, sindura, bola, gairika, samudraphena, the two 
kinds ofkhatika, sambuka (= jalasukti), tarksyaja (= rasanjarta), kaslsa, kantapasana (= 
kantaloha), varatl (= kapardika), sukti, hiiigula, kaiikustha, saiikha, bhunaga, tankana, 
and silajatu (347-349). 

A disagreeing view on the rasas and uparasas is quoted; the eight rasas are, accord¬ 
ing to this authority: abhra, vaikranta, makslka, vimala, adrija (= silajatu), sasyaka, ca¬ 
pala, and rasaka; the eight uparasas are: gandhasman (= gandhaka), gairika, kaiiksl (= 
saurastrl), kaslsa, ala (= haritala), (manah)sila, anjana, and kaiikustha (350-351). 

Chapter three (dhatusadhanadhyaya; 296 verses and passages in prose) deals with 
the seven metals (dhatu): gold, silver, copper, tin, zinc, lead and iron (1). The subjects 
discussed are: the etymology of the term dhatu (2); the connections between a series of 
nine metals and the nine grahas (3^4ab); a list of seven upadhatus: tapya (= maksika), 
vimala, tuttha, kainsya, pittalaka, sindura, and sailaniryasa (= silajatu) (4cd-6ab); gold, 
its origin, varieties, properties, purification, uses, killing, etc. (6cd-78); the origin, va¬ 
rieties, properties, killing, etc., of silver (79-109), copper (110-147), tin (148-180), 
zinc (181-183), lead (184-203), iron (204-284ab), and mandura (284cd-293). 

Chapter four (upadhatukadhyaya; 140 verses and passages in prose) disscusses the 
upadhatus. Its subjects are: svarnamaksika, its names, varieties, properties, purifica¬ 
tion, and the extraction of the essence (1-17); the names, varieties, properties, purifi¬ 
cation, etc., of taramaksika (18-24), vimala (25-33), tuttha (34-44), bhunaga (45-55), 
karnsya and pittala (56-81), the alloy called pancaloha (82-86), sindura (87-92), and 
silajatu (93-136ab). 

An additional upadhatu discussed in this chapter is capala; its varieties, properties 
and purification are described (136cd—140). 

Chapter five (ratnoparatnasadhanadhyaya; 184 verses and some passages in prose) 
describes the precious (ratna) and semi-precious (uparatna) stones. The subjects of this 
chapter are: generalities about gems (1-3); the names of the nine major gems accord¬ 
ing to the Rasapaddhati and Visnudharmottara(purana) (4-6ab); the names of a num- 
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ber of minor gems (6cd-8); names of the major gems again (9-13); diamonds (vajra), 
their origin, varieties, blemishes, characteristics and properties, their sizes and value, 
their assessment and examination (14-50); pearls (mauktika), their origin, varieties, 
characteristics and properties (51-66); the properties of diamonds, their purification 
and killing (67-88); the characteristics and properties of coral (pravala) (89-93), pearls 
(94-99), rubies (manikya) (100-104), emeralds (marakata) (105-108), vaidurya (109— 
114), gomeda (115-119), sapphires (nfla) (120-125), and pusparaga (126-130); gen¬ 
eralities on the gems (131-132); the five most excellent gems (pancaratna): puspara¬ 
ga, mahanlla, padmaraga (ruby), vajra and marakata (133); the eight gems which are 
called mani: vaikranta, suryakanta, hlraka (diamond), mauktika, mani, candrakanta, ra- 
javarta, and garudodgaraka (emerald) (134); the stones related to sphatika: gomeda, 
tarksya (emerald), vayaja (= vaidurya), devejyamani (= pusparaga), indu (= candraka¬ 
nta), and taranika (= suryakanta) (135); the names and properties of sphatika (136— 
138), suryakanta (139-141), candrakanta (142-144), rajavarta (145-147), and peroja 
(148-149); the purification and killing of the ratnas and uparatnas (550-154); some 
generalities on gems (155-159); vaikranta, its origin, varieties, properties, purification, 
killing, the extraction of its essence (155—174ab); some generalities on the uparatnas 
(174cd—176); the connections between the gems and the quarters of the sky, followed 
by their connections with the grahas (177-178); the liquefaction of gems (179-180); 
the extraction of the essence from saurastrl (181—182ab) and sasyaka (182cd-184). 

Chapter six (visopavisadisadhanadhyaya; 125 verses and some prose passages) 
deals with poisonous substances. Its subjects are: the origin of poisons (1—9ab); the 
names of poison, the eight saumya and ten ugra poisons deriving from bulbous and 
tuberous plants (9-10); the eight poisonous substances used in medicine (saumya), 
their characteristics and properties (11-19); the ten poisonous substances not to be 
employed in medicine (ugra) and their characteristics (20-34ab); the nine vegetable 
poisons distinguished by some authorities and the localities where they are found 
(34cd-40); 5 the colours of the four groups of poisons: brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and 
sudra (41-42); the properties of the poisons (43-47ab), their purification (47cd-61) 
and employment in medicine (62-79); the symptoms of poisoning and its eight stages 
(80-86); the treatment of poisoning and the mantras to be employed (87-107); the 
minor poisons (upavisa), seven or nine in number (108-111); 6 the purification of 
some upavisas: langall, gunja, visamusti, jepala, dhurtablja, ahiphena and bhanga 
(112-116); the preparation of visataila (117-118); the formula of visavajrapatarasa 
(119-120) and lavanabhedisudhanidhirasa (121-122), to be used as antidotes; the 
preparation of two alkaline fluids (ksara) (123-125). 

The PakavalT, 1 which forms part of the Ayurvedaprakasa according to the 
colophons of some of its MSS, 8 is absent from edition c. It is said to deal with 
mercurial and mineral preparations, and with various decoctions. 9 One of the MSS 
begins with the recipe called brhatpugapaka; 10 two MSS end with the formula of 
mahakamesvaramodaka. 11 The Rasayogasagara quotes a number of recipes from 
Madhava’s PakavalT . 12 

The Ayurvedaprakasa is quoted or referred to in the AyurvtdJya Khanijavijnana, 
Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijnana, HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the 
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Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Rasadhatuprakasa, Rasakamadhenu , Rasatattvavivecana , 
bhasmapistiprakarana of the Rasoddharatantra, and YadavjT TrikamajT’s Rasamrta 
and Siddhayogasamgraha. 

The author is quoted as Ayurvedaprakasakara and Rasamadhava in Haridattasa- 
strin’s commentary on the Rasatarahginl , as Ayurvedaprakasakit in the commentary 
on the Ayurvedabdhisara , as Madhava in the Brhadyogatarahginl and Asubodha and 
Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , and as Madhavaca- 
rya in HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Sources mentioned in the text of the Ayurveda prakas a are: Bhaluki (4.57-58), 
Bhaskara (1.96-100), Bhavaprakasa (prose between 2.192 and 193), Govindapadah 
(2.132), Nagarjuna (2.281), Nityanatha (2.164), pascatyah (2.242), Rasahrdaya 
(1.281), 13 Rasapaddhati (prose between 4.24 and 25), Rasaratnakara (prose between 
1.65 and 66), Rasarnava (1.127), 14 Siddhamata (1.299), and Trivikrama (1.186). 15 

Sources mentioned in the Sanskrit commentary of Gulrajsarmamisra are: Agnive- 
sa (4.110-115), Atreya (1.538), 16 Bhaluki (4.58), Bhavaprakasa (2.188cd-192), 17 
Gaurimata (5.162), Govindapadah (1.262), Harlta (1.538; 4.107), Laghuyogataraiiginl 
(2.193-203), Mahesvara (1.108-^112), 18 Nityanatha (1.106, 391-394, 485-489ab), 
Rajanighantu (2.240 and 334-335), Rasacintamani (1.105, 330-334, 428cd-435, 
469cd-480), 19 Rasamahjarl( 2.112), 20 Rasapaddhati (1.35; 2.78-82, 133-135ab, 211; 
3.30, 89-90, 135, 160, 198-199, 202, 255; 4.31-33, 56-57, 131, 133, 136-137; 5.4 
and 23-24), Rasarajalaksml (1.150and 398), Rasaratnakara (1.106, 153-160ab, 198, 
209cd-213), Rasaratnasamuccaya (5.67-69ab), 22 Rasavagbhata (1.523-525), Sa- 
rngadhara (1.174-179 and 205cd-209ab), 23 SiddhalaksmTsvaratantra (1.229-230ab), 
Siddhamata (2.209), Siva (1.499), 24 Sivagama (1.118-121ab and 181), 25 Vagbhata 
(1.65; 2.25, 75, 123-124ab, 285; 3.31-32; 4.108-109; 6.80-85), 26 Varttikakrt (2.115), 
Visnudharmottara (5.5-6ab), and YogatarahginT (6.54cd-56). 27 

Additional authorities mentioned by P.K. Gode 28 are: daksinatyah, Ramaraja, and 
Vrddhavasistha. 29 

The number of borrowings from earlier works is much larger than indicated in 
ed. d. 

The Sanskrit and Hindi commentaries of Somadevasarman on chapter one give 
almost all the sources of this part of the Ayurvedaprakasa . 30 Madhava appears to be 
heavily indebted to the author of the Rasendracintamani , from which work he borrowed 
extensively. 31 

Other sources, mentioned by Somadevasarman and absent from Gulrajsarmami- 
sra’s commentary, are: 32 Rasapaddhatitlka (1.191), RasaratnadTpika (1.351-355), Ra- 
saratnapradlpa (1.401-403), Rasaratnapradipika (1.139), Rasasamketakalika (1.182, 
203-205ab, 363-365,455,497), and Rasendracudamani (1.57-60). 

Special features 

The author declares that the contents of his treatise are based on the words of his teacher 
and his own experience (1.6 and 13). 33 

The naisargikadosas or mahadosas of mercury are eight in number: naga, vanga, 
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mala, vahni, capalya, visa, giri, and asahyagni; 34 the most important of this group are 
visa, vahni and mala(l. 16-19ab).Thedosas are twelve in number according to another 
classification: 35 two yaugikadosas: naga and vaiiga, seven kancukas or aupadhikado- 
sas: bhumija, girija, varja, two kinds of nagaja, and two kinds of vangaja, supplemented 
by the dosas called visa, vahni and mala (1.19cd-22ab). 

The ritual preceding the alchemical enterprise is described very concisely; one 
should praise one’s guru and pay homage to Kanya (= KumarT), Vatuka (= Bhairava), 
Ganesa, the YoginT, and the Ksetrapalas (1.27cd-30ab). 

The samskara called anuvasana is described twice (1.104-105). 36 

Murchana 37 is of various types: nirgandha- and sagandhamurchana; the nirgandha 
type is not subdivided; sagandhamurchana is of three varieties: bahirdhuma-, anta- 
rdhuma- and nirdhumamurchana; nirdhumamurchana is of five types: gandhapisti, 
gandhabaddharasa, gandhajlrnarasa, gandhakajjall, and dhatupisti (1.137). 38 Two 
particular bljas, borrowed from the Siddhamata , are called lohabhekl and tarabhekl 
(1.298-299). 39 The Siddhamata employs the term bheka to designate a dhatu (1. 
301). 40 The types of vedha called kuntavedha, ksepavedha, etc., are not dealt with. 41 
The alchemist is advised to sell his artificial gold in the market of a city (1.327). 42 
Methods for making artificial silver and gold by means of the deposition of coloured 
surface-films are discussed (1.329-350: taravatl and hemavatl vidya). 

The bandhas of mercury receive much attention (1.351-390). The descriptions 
of the twenty-five bandhas are taken from the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 43 A disagreeing 
view, distinguishing four bandhas, is quoted from an unspecified source; these types 
are pata-, khota-, jalauka- and bhasmabandha (1.363). 44 Patabandha is the same as 
parpatikabandha; 45 pistibandha results in a khotaka; 46 jalaukabandha 47 is identical 
with pakvabandha (1.364); 48 two'varieties of sutabhasman, the product of bhasma¬ 
bandha, are mentioned: urdhvaga and adhoga; urdhvagabhasman is of two kinds: 
rasasindura and rasakarpura (1.365). 49 

A process called murchana, but altogether different from the third samskara, also 
known as miirchana, makes a bhasman out of mercury (1.391-396). 50 

The twenty uparasas listed in chapter two (2.1) are the same as those mentioned 
in the Dhanvantaiiyanighantu (7.92). 51 The second series of twenty (or twenty-one) 
uparasas (2.347-349) is not known to me from an earlier work. The third list of eight 
uparasas (2.350-351) is found in the Rasahrdaya , Rasaprakasasudhakara , Rasendracii- 
damani , and other treatises. The eight rasas (2.350) agree with those called maharasa 
in the Dhanvantarlyanighantu. 52 

Four varieties of sulphur are distinguished: red (called sukatunda), yellow (called 
amalasara), white (called khatika) and black (2.11cd-13), three varieties of cinnabar: 
carmara, sukatundaka and hanisapada (2.70cd-72ab), four varieties of mica: white (= 
brahmana), red (= ksatriya), yellow (= vaisya) and black (= sudra), four varieties of 
black mica: pinaka, dardura, naga and vajra (2.91-93), two varieties ofharitala: pattra- 
khya and pindasamjnaka (2.173-175). 53 

A time-consuming way of preparing a powerful haritalabhasman from a variety 
called tabakl is described according to the Siddhamata ; this process, taking 441 days, 
results in a product that cures numerous diseases. Twenty-one different plant juices are 
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employed; 54 the purified haritala has to be steeped in or rubbed with each of these juices 
for twenty-one days, followed by heating of the powder obtained for eight days. The 
bhasman is claimed to cure all kinds of diseases, amongst which are eighteen disorders 
of the blood (raktavikara), 55 the group of kathinavikaras, 56 the mudhavikaras, 57 phira- 
iiga, and the ten disorders caused by blood (raktajaroga), 58 etc. (2.209). 

The four varieties of haritala acknowledged in the Siddhamata are bugadadl, go- 
dantl, tabakl and pindatala (2.209). 

Three varieties of manahsila are described: syamangl, kanavlrika and dvikha- 
ndakhya (2.215-217). Two varieties of sroto’njana are recognized by the author: 
sroto’njana, which is black, and sauvlra, which is white; another classification 
acknowledges five types: sroto’njana, sauvlra, rasanjana, nllanjana and puspafjjana 
(2.225-227); the variety called kulatthika is added (2.240-241). Capala is regarded 
as a sadharanarasa, but hingula and mrddarasriiga are not mentioned as belonging to 
this group (2.345). Rajavarta, considered to be one of the uparasas or a ratna, is of 
two kinds: rakta and nlla (2.247-248). Two kinds of khatika are described: khatT and 
gaurakhatl (2.264). Three varieties of gairika are distinguished: svarna-, samanya- 
and pasanakhyagairika (2.268-269), two varieties of kaslsa: painsu- and puspakaslsa 
(2.273), two varieties of rasaka or kharpara: dardura and karavellaka (2.276-278ab), 
three varieties of kapardika or varatika: red, white and yellow (2.294-295), supple¬ 
mented by a black type with white spots (2.295cd-296ab), three varieties of bola: 
rakta, syama and manusyaja (2.306), and two varieties of kankustha: nalikakhya and 
renuka (2.312). Kankustha is regarded as a substance found in the Himalaya, but 
disagreeing opinions are given too (2.312-317). Two varieties of gaurlpasana are 
described: a white artificial one, and a yellow, naturally occurring one (3.336-337), 
and two varieties of bodarasnigaka: yellow and pale (3.343). 

The metals (dhatu) are seven or nine in number; the series of seven consists of gold, 
silver, copper, tin, zinc, lead and iron (3.1); the series of nine metals, connected with 
the nine grahas, comprises gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, tlksnaka, ara (= pittala), ka- 
insya and vartaloha (3.3-4ab). The usual varieties of gold, silver, copper, tin and lead 
are described. The three varieties of mundaloha are mrdu, kuntha and kadaraka (3.206); 
the six varieties of tlksnaloha are kharakhya, sarasarnjnaka, huntala, taravatta, vajira, 
and kalaka (3.207); the five varieties of kantaloha are bhramaka, cumbaka, karsaka, 
dravaka and romaka (3.208). Three varieties of vimala are described: svarna-, rupya- 
and kamsyavimala (4.27), two varieties of pittala (brass): rajarltika and kakatundl (4. 
69). The alloy, called pancaloha or bharta, consists of bronze (kainsya), brass (pittala), 
copper, lead and tin (4.83). 

Silajatu has its origin in rocks or an alkaline earth (4.93); the first kind is of four 
varieties: sauvarna, rajata, tamra and ayasa (4.94-98); another kind of silajatu, used in 
fireworks (agnibana), 59 is called soraka (4.133). The usual four varieties of capala are 
mentioned: white, black, yellowish green (harit) and red (4.136). 

The nine major gems (ratna) are, according to a quotation from the Rasapaddhati: 
vajra (diamond), vidruma (coral), mauktika (pearl), marakata (emerald), vaidurya, 
gomedaka, manikya (ruby), harinlla (sapphire), and puspadrsad (topaz); the same 
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series is found in the Visnudharmottarapurana , cited by Madhava (5.4-6ab). Minor 
gems (uparatna) mentioned by name are: vaikranta,suryakanta,candrakanta,rajavarta, 
lala, 60 peroja, muktasukti, sarikha, karpurasman, and coloured glass (kacaja mani) (5. 
6-8). Two varieties of peroja (turquoise) are described: bhasmaiigaand harita (5.148); 
eight varieties of vaikranta are referred to (5.164). 

The ten poisons, derived from bulbous or tuberous plants (kandabhava), which may 
be used in medicine (saumya), are: saktuka, mustaka, kaurma, darvlka, sarsapa, saikata, 
vatsanabha and svetasrngl (6.11); the ten ugra poisons to be avoided in medicine are: 
kalakuta, rtiesasriigl, darduraka, halahala, karkotl, granthi, haridra, raktasnigl, kesara, 
and yamadamstra (6.20-21). The nine vegetable poisons distinguished by other au¬ 
thorities are: vatsanabha, haridra, saktuka, pradlpana, srhgika, kalakuta, saurastrika, 
and halahala; they are said to be found in mountainous regions, in haridra regions, 61 
in the mountains, in flat regions, in Surastra, in the vicinity of kapila riverbanks, in 
Ahicchattra, on the mountain Kiskindha, and on the mountain called Brahma respec¬ 
tively (6.40). 62 The minor poisons of vegetable origin (upavisa) are seven in number: 
arka, sehunda, dhattura, langall, karavlraka, gunja, and ahiphena (6.108); their number 
is nine according to other authorities: arka, snuh (= sehunda), langall, gunja, hayari (= 
karavlra), visamusti, aphena (= ahiphena), unmatta (= dhattura), and jepala (6.111). An 
added item is bhahga. 

The extent to which the Ayurvedaprakasa consists of quotations from earlier 
treatises is, in particular, elucidated in Somadevasarman’s commentary. The glosses 
in prose can be attributed to Madhava himself, who does not hesitate to give his own 
opinion on some issues 63 and refers to the tradition transmitted by his guru. 64 The 
views adopted by him are repeatedly indicated, followed by disagreeing opinions. 

In several instances the vernacular name of a substance is recorded. 65 

The author 

The author’s name is SrTmadhava Upadhyaya of Sarasvata lineage, born in Saurastra, 
but residing in Kasl. 66 


Date 

The earliest MS of Madhava’s Pakavali may be completed in A.D. 1713 or 1813. 67 The 
earliest MS of the Ayurvedaprakasa dates from A.D. 1786 (10 Nr. 2696); the original 
of another MS may have been written in A.D. 1673/74. 68 

Two sources of the Ayurvedaprakasa, namely the Rasapaddhati and the Yogatara- 
nginJ , belong to the first half of the seventeenth century. The quotations from the Bha- 
vaprakasa and the Rasapaddhati prove that Madhava Upadhyaya is later than the six¬ 
teenth century. 

The evidence available establishes that the Ayurvedaprakasa dates from the second 
half of the seventeenth century. 69 
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Commentaries 

A Sanskrit commentary, called ArthavidyotinT, on the whole of the Ayurvedaprakasa, 
was written by Gulrajsarmamisra. 70 

This useful and lucid commentary quotes from and refers to the following 
authorities and works: Adhamalla (1.174-179), Adityahrdaya (1.139), 71 Agama 
(1.396), Amara, 72 Anandakanda (1.363), Atreya (2.338-340), Bhagavadukti (1.130), 
BharatTyarasasastra by DesaT (2.276-278ab), 73 Bhartrhari (1.130), Bhavaprakasa (1. 
418^125; 6.25-34ab), Bhavaprakasanigbantu (2.276-278ab), 74 Bbusundopakbyana 
(1.133-134ab), 75 Bindu (2.133-134ab), 76 ' Brhadvasistha (1.133-134ab), 77 Caraka 
(1.113, 127, 382, 539, 540, 547, 559cd-561; 3.295-296), Cudamani (2.234 and 
350-351; 3.77-78, 205, 244-245ab), 78 Dallana (2.316-317), Devayamalaka (1.481), 
Devendragiri (3.140-142), 79 Dhundhukanatha (1.401^403; 3.93-96), 80 Garigadhara 
(1.547), 81 Goraksanatha (1.137), Govinda (1.277-280 and 308-309), 82 Govinda- 
bhiksu (1.323), 83 Hajarllalasukula (1.466-469ab), 84 Hemacandra (1.509-522), 85 
Hemadri (2.316-317; 6.90-95), Kalanatha (1.137 and 401-403), 86 Lohapaddhati (2. 
253; 3.207cd and 208-209), Mababharata (1.130), Mahesvara (1.108-112 and 136), 87 
MedinT (1.136), Nagaijuna (2.281-283), Nandin (2.270-272), Narayana (3.192cd- 
193), Nighantu (1.162cd-163, 397, 428cd-435), 88 Nighanturaja (1.173), Nityanatha 
(1.106), Padmanabhasunu (2.273-275), 89 Panini (1.3), Raghunathasampradaya 
(1.463), Rasacintamani (1.137 and 251), Rasadarpana (1.187), Rasahrdaya (often), 
Rasakamadhenu (often), Rasamanjavl (often), Rasamartanda (1.52-54ab), Rasamrta 
(3.1 and 25-26), Rasapaddhati (often), RasapaddbatitTka by Mahadeva (2.141-142; 
4.133), Rasaprakasasudhakara (often), Rasaratnakara (often), Rasaratnasamuccaya 
(often), RasaratnasamuccayatTka (2.276-278ab; 4.30), Rasarnava (often), Rasasa- 
mketakalika (1.399-400, 436-441), Rasasara (often), RasataranginJ (1.174-179, 
399^100,442^f44ab, 444cd-448,483), Rasavagbhata (2.273-275; 3. l', 6cd-10ab and 
190-192ab), Rasayanasara (3.177cd-180 and 192cd-193ab), Rasayanasarasanigraha 
(1.362), Rasendracintamani (often), Rasendracintamanitika (1.192), Rasendracuda- 
mani (often), Rasendrasarasamgraha (often), Saivalabhaksya (1.191), Saktyavatara 
(1.88-89), Saligramanighantubhusana ( \.211-280), Sanikhyakarika(\.\3\ and 132), 
Sarhgadhara (1.174-179; 3.282cd-284ab), SarngadharatippanT (3.52cd-53), Siddha- 
bhaisajyamanjusa by Jayadeva and its vyakhya (3.30), Siddbabbesajamanimala 
(3.177cd-180), Sivagama (1.118— 12lab), Sivamata (3.3-4ab), Snmadbhiigavata 
(1.131), Susruta (1.7, 127; 2.209; 3.30; 6.78-79 and 80-86), Todarananda (1.191 
and 367), Vagbhata (1.1), vaijnanikah (2.350-351; 5.27), Vasisthamaharamayana 
(1.133-134ab), 90 Veda (1.1), Yasodhara (2.91-93), 91 and yQnanlgranthakarah (2.341). 

The author of this commentary mentions rather often variant readings of the text 
of the Ayurvedaprakasa. 92 

Somadevasarman wrote two commentaries on chapter one of the Ayurvedaprakasa, 
one in Sanskrit and called PradTpa, the other in Hindi and called Uddyota. 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to in these commentaries are: 93 Ana¬ 
ndakanda (1.223-228, 391-394, 433cd-435, 458-459, 460), Astangahrdaya (1.130), 
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Bhagavadgovindapada, Bbavaprakasa, Brhadrasarajasundara (1.123-126 and 399- 
400), Cakrapani’s Cikitsasamgraba (1.5), Dhundhukanatha (1.1), Govinda (1.307), 
Mahabharata (1.130), Rasacintamani, Rasabrdaya, Rasakamadbenu, Rasamanjan, Ra- 
samartanda (1.283-285), Rasamrta (1.408), Rasapaddhati, Rasapaddhatitlka, Rasa- 
prakasasudbakara , Rasaratnadlpika , Rasaratnakara , Rasaratnapradfpa , Rasaratnapra- 
dfpika , Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasarnava, Rasasamketakalika, Rasasara , Rasasindbu 
(1.123-126), RasataranginT, Rasendracintamani, Rasendracudamani , Rasendrasara- 
samgraha , Rudrayamala (1.123-126), SanikbyatattvakaumudT (1.131), Sarngadba- 
rasambita, Somadeva, Vagbhata, Vaidyakasabdasindbu (1.426-428ab), VisVa (1.5), 
Yasodhara, Yogaratnakara , Yogatarangini, and Yogavasistba (1.133-134). 

Somadevasarman systematically indicates the metres of Madhava’s verses. Occa¬ 
sionally, he criticizes the readings adopted in ed. a. 

Somadevasarman was a Sarasvata brahmana, son of Raghunandanasarman; he 
lived in a village called BhavTgarh in the vicinity of Aligarh. 94 



Chapter 3 

Goraksasamhita 


The Goraksasamhita 1 is a Tantric text, part of which deals with alchemy. 

Contents 

The edited text of the treatise 2 is divided into two sections, a Kadiprakaranain twenty- 
seven chapters (patala) on Tantric subjects, 3 and a Bhutiprakarana in nine chapters 
(patala) on alchemy. 4 The Bhutiprakarana is written in the form of a dialogue between 
Srlkantha (= Siva) and Sakti. 

Chapter one of the Bhutiprakarana (rasaphalaphalavarnana; 123 verses) is of an 
introductory character. Some of its subjects are: the secret nature of the alchemical art, 
the persons to whom it may be transmitted, the praise of mercury, and the treatises on 
alchemy which the work summarizes. 

Chapter two (dravyasaingrahana; 105 verses) is about the nibandhana of mercury 
(l-5ab), the eight rasas (5cd-20ab), the eight uparasas (20cd-29), the eight rasalo- 
has (30-40), precious and semi-precious stones (41-52), a substance of animal ori¬ 
gin (53-56), the six kinds of salt (57-59), the three kinds of ksara (60ab), poisonous 
substances (60cd-65a), oils (65b-66), vasa (67-68ab), urine (68cd), semen and men¬ 
strual discharge (69), ksaras (69cd-73ab), jaraka substances (73cd-77), dravaka sub¬ 
stances (78-81), acids (amlani; 82-85), the rakta-, pita-, krsna- and sitavarga (86-97), 
and some alchemical operations (98-105). 

Chapter three (dhatusuddhi; 97 verses) is concerned with the eighteen samskaras 
(3cd-6), the eight samskaras (astavidha suddhih) resulting in the purification of mer¬ 
cury (7-25ab), and the purification of the rasas, uparasas and lohas (25cd-97). 

Chapter four (jlvotsargavidhana; 152 verses) discusses the bandha of mercury; four 
types of bandha are referred to (3cd-4); several alchemical operations are described, 
in particular sattvapatana, and some apparatus (6cd-l 16); 5 the construction of the ill - 
chemical workshop (rasamandapa) and its inventory are dealt with (117—129ab); the 
chapter ends with verses on good and bad types of teachers (129cd-152). 

Chapter five (bljasambandha; 302 verses) deals with samukhacarana (5-44), ni- 
rmukhacararia by means of divine herbs (45-57ab), types of grasa (65-79ab), bida, 
blja, and several operations (garbhadruti, ranjana, etc.) (79cd-302). 

Chapter six (rasoparasakarman; 582 verses) is about alchemical operations involv¬ 
ing suryakanta (8-36ab), candrakanta (36cd-50ab), tarakanta (50cd-60), capala (61- 
70ab), vajra (70cd-79), raktabhra (80-96ab), sasyaka (96cd-117ab), adrija (117cd— 
125; = silajatu), vimala (126-182), maksika (1 83-250ab), rasaka (250cd-297), darada 
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(298-309ab), gandhaka (309cd-422ab), gairika (422cd-535ab), and sauvlra (535cd- 
582). 

Chapter seven (divyausadhilaksanakarman; 374 verses) 6 describes the sixty-four 
divine herbs (divyausadhi; 1-106) and their uses in alchemical operations (107-152); 
the middle part of the chapter is devoted to vegetable poisons and their uses (153— 
209ab); the last part of the chapter contains a long amlavetasakalpa (209cd-326) and 
rules concerning the use of rasayana preparations (350-374). 

Chapter eight (229 verses) 7 gives an account of the origin of (ayas)kanta and its 
uses, followed by verses on some other dhatus and related subjects. 

Chapter nine (sivasutra, rasayanavidhi; verses 74-141) 8 gives rules for the adepts 
and describes the results of their efforts. 

The only authority mentioned is Nandin (9.134). 

Special features 

The Bhutiprakarana of the Goraksasamhita is mainly devoted to alchemy and the ob¬ 
jectives of its quest: dehasiddhi and lohasiddhi; preparations which are curative of par¬ 
ticular diseases are occasionally dealt with, for example in the amlavetasakalpa (7. 
210cd-326). 9 

The arrangement of the material is not very systematic. The first eight of the eigh¬ 
teen samskaras are described, the remaining ones are referred to. The yantras, musas 
and putas are not characterized; the substances used in alchemical operations, their va¬ 
rieties, properties, etc., are incidentally described. Several groups of substances and 
the items belonging to these groups are, however, dealt with in chapter two. The di¬ 
vine herbs are discussed in chapter seven. 

The main accent of the Bhutiprakarana is on the bandha of mercury. A term used to 
designate alchemy is bhutitantra (2.101; 3.1) or bhutisastra (2.3; 4.3). Bhuti is a term 
frequently employed to designate one of the aims of the alchemist; other aims men¬ 
tioned are the usual ones: ayus (7.374), cakravartitva (1.109), divyadehatva (5.176), 
khecaratva (5.168), the siddhis (5.177), etc., next to the making of artificial gold and 
silver. 

Siva worship is a conspicuous feature. Mantras are repeatedly referred to; examples 
are the aghoramantra (6.45; 7.162), kamikamantra (7.163), visvarupa vidya (6.477 and 
479; 9.130), and trailokyadamaramantra (7.163). 

Grammatical faults are rather frequent. 10 Some vernacular terms are also met 
with. 11 

Chapter one relates that a very large alchemical work (a rasatantra), in 25,000 
verses, was once revealed by Svacchanda (= Siva). Basing themselves upon this work, 
several gods composed their own treatises on the subject; these treatises are: Devi’s 
Mahodadhi in 12,000 verses, Uma’s Rasopanisad in 6,000 verses, Guha’s Rasatantra 
in 6,000 verses, Vlrabhadra’s Rasatantra in 1,000 verses, Sukra’s Rasavaloka in 6,000 
verses, Brhaspati’s Rasacakra in 8,000 verses, Candra’s Rasahkusa in 10,000 verses, 
and Vinayaka’s Rasodaya in 8,000 verses (1.111-120). The Bhutiprakarana is said to 
be an abridgement of Siva’s original work. 12 
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Chapter two describes mica (ghana) as originating from Lima’s yoni (6ab); mica 
is of four colours: white, yellow, red and black (6cd); two varieties only are distin¬ 
guished: vajraand manduka (27). 13 Mica is one of the eight (maha)rasas: 14 abhrakaor 
ghana, vaikranta, vimala, rasaka, saila, maksika, darada (= hingula), and sasyaka (19- 
20). Several varieties of vaikrantaka are referred to (8cd). Vimala is of two kinds: white 
and yellow (1 lcd-12ab), 15 rasaka of three kinds: mrttikarasaka, gudabha and pasana- 
bha (12cd—13), saila of four kinds, different in colour (14), maksika of two kinds: white 
and yellow (15ab), or of four types: kadambakara, golakakara, karavellakasamnibha, 
and ahgulTyaka (15cd-16), darada (cinnabar) of three types: camari, 16 sukatunda and 
hamsapada (17), and sasyaka of one type (18ab). 

The eight uparasas are: gandha (sulphur), (harit)ala, gairika, (manah)sila, kanksl, 
kaslsa, anjana, and kaiikustha (28cd-29). 17 Haritala is of two kinds: pale red (patala) 
and yellow (22ab), gairika of one type (22cd-23), manahsila of one type (24ab), 18 ka- 
nksl of two types: syama and kapila (24cd), kaslsa of three types: white, syama and 
yellow (25cd-27ab); 19 anjana 2 * and kahkustha are of one type (27cd-28ab). 

An unusual group of eight rasalohas 21 is described, which may, partly at least, 
consist of substances called sattva in other texts. 22 The group consists of: kantaja, 
khuraloha, 23 nanakarasmaja, khaja, vaikrantakodbhava, sailaja, sasyakasambhava, 
and maksikamalaja; the colours and properties of these rasalohas are mentioned 
(30-40ab). 

The six metals (ayasa) are: gold (agni), silver (soma), copper (arka), iron (tlksna), 
tin (vahga), and lead (naga) (40cd). 

The five rasaratnas (precious stones) are: padmaraga (ruby), indranlla (sapphire), 
marakata (emerald), pusparaga (topaz), and vajra (diamond) (44cd-45ab). Nipavarta 
(= rajavarta), tuttha, vidruma, and artificial gems (vaidambaka: mock gem) are called 
the manirasas (47). 24 The group of the three mahamanis consists of suryakanta, candra- 
kanta and tarakanta (48-50ab). 

Substances useful in the bandha of mercury are: mrganabhi (muse), mathara, 
ambujasuka (= jalasuka), the milky juice (payas) of raksura, nisara or nrsara, 
gautamaksara, tagara, nagasamjnita, lelltaka, srotaja, krsnagaru, and sita (50cd-56). 
The six types of salt are: samudra, saindhava, vida, sauvarcala, romaka, and culika- 
lavana or navasara (58-59). The three caustics (ksara) are: yava(ksara), svarjika and 
tankana (60ab). 

The five (major) poisonous substances are: saktuka, kisna, srhgika, mustaka and 
vatsanabha (60cd-64ab). The five upavisas are: snuhl, arka, karavlra, langalT and vi- 
samustika (64cd-65a). Oils used in alchemical operations are extracted from the plants 
called jyotismatl, naktamala, rubuka (= eranda), aruskara, aksa, ahkola, palasa, bakucl, 
apamarga, and unmatta (65b-66). The fatty substances (vasa; 67-68ab), urines (68cd), 
kinds of semen and menstrual discharge (blja, puspa; 69ab) used are enumerated. A 
pittavarga and vidvarga are absent. 25 

The list of plants from which a ksara may be prepared is long. The plants men¬ 
tioned are: apamarga, arka, asvamara, canaka, eranda, gotama, guthavrksa, kadall, ka- 
ncukl, karaka, kutaja, moksaka, mustika, niksara, nikura, nispava, palasa, raksuraka, 
raktamala, snuhl, suradali, 26 tila, udumbaii, unmatta, vajrakandaka, varsabhu, and va- 
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stuka (69cd-72). A list of acids derived from plants follows (82-84). The substances 
belonging to the rakta-, pita-, krsna- and svetavarga are enumerated towards the end of 
the chapter (86-97). 

Chapter three mentions the following eighteen sainskaras: svedana, mardana, mu- 
rchana, utthapana, patana, dlpana, nirodha, niyamana, carana, garbhasamdravajararia, 
patana again, grasapramana, rahjana, sarana, kramana, vedha, and sanravapa (4-6). 27 

Five plants are called the five kumarikas: karkotl, usanetra, sukatunda, vayasl and 
java (16); usapattra, agnija, varya and the two vatamalas are the five varunas (17cd- 
18ab). 

The dravika plants enumerated are: baspika, ciiicika, halinl, kana, kancukl, ka- 
ravallika, kosatakl, kumarika, pravrtta, suradall, suryavarta, vajrakanda, and vandhya 
(70-71 ). 28 

Chapter four refers to four types of bandha (3), but describes only dravabandha (6); 
gola- and bhasmabandha are mentioned without being characterized (4). 29 The colours 
of the flames produced by various substances are mentioned (113-114). 

Chapter five enumerates sixty-four plants used in the bandhana of mercury: 
ahilocana, 3 * ajamarl, alambusa, anjalikarl, aparajita, apattra, ardhacandra, 31 bimbl, 
brahml, brhatl, citraparnl, 32 dantl, durgandha, garudl, gojihvika, halinl, hamsapadl, 
hemapuspika, Tsvarl, jalamulika, jalaparvambuslta, 33 jalapippall, jalodbhavapamarga, 
jvalinl, kapotl, kslrl, kumarl, kumbhaka, kurkurl, laksmana, mains!, mandukl, ma- 
rjarapadika, meghanada, mesaka, mlnaksl, 34 mohinl, murti, musall, naginl, nandinT, 
pasanabhedika, prasarinl (sthalaja prasarinl), samahga (sthalaja samahga), samanga 
(varisainbhuta samahga), saracandraukasa, sarika, sarpasugandhika, sikha, sikhipadi, 
sitagandha khaga, sukanasa, triparnika, tulasl, tusl, upambu, upodika, utpall (jalaja 
utpall padma), uttama, vajrakandaka, vanakarpasl, vanamala, vanarjika, varahl, 
vayasl, vidarl, vrscikalika, and yavacincl (46-57). 35 

The types of rasa that are formed on the addition of grasa are called dandadharin or 
dandadhrk, payasa or payasakara, jaluka or jalaukakaravat, vidrusa, chedin, dadhivat, 
navanlta, and pinda or khanda (65-71). 36 

Chapter six mentions the usual four varieties of capala (64ab). The maharasas rasa 
and rasaka are praised for their suitability to make artificial gold and silver (269cd- 
270ab). Danavendra is a term repeatedly employed to designate sulphur (294, 309,315, 
356, etc.). 

Chapter seven is concerned with plants used in alchemy: divyausadhis, mahau- 
sadhis and rasausadhis (5), divided into the following types: trna, gulma, lata, vallT, 
vrksa, and visarpinl (6). 37 

The plants described 38 are: ajagarl (21-22ab), amratakl (34), amsumatl or rudantT 
(26cd-28ab), asoka (36), asurl (85cd-86ab), bhedinl (52cd-53ab), bhrnga (93ab), 
bhukadamba (25-26ab), bhutakesl or krsnavalll (24), bilvatakl (100), brahmadandl 
(64cd-65), camarl (93cd-94ab), chattrl (39cd-40ab), devasri (75-77ab), devi (42), 
gandharvl (86cd-87ab), garudl (80), gomarl (87cd-88ab), gonasl (22cd), gorocana 
(101-103), gosrngl (58-59), hemadanda (69), hemalata (84cd-85ab), Tsvarl (23cd), 
jaya (74), jyotistrna, jyotirvrksa, jyotihkanda (61cd-62ab), kalakarnl (48cd-49ab), 
karavlrl (94cd-95ab), khadirapattrika (60-6lab), kTtamarl (77cd-78), krsnacitraka or 
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goptar (44), madhutrna (67cd-68), naginl (38cd-39ab), naradevl (56cd-57), nllotpala 
(49cd-50ab), padmadandl (66-67ab), palasavalll (45^46), pTtamustakika (97), punna- 
gapattrika (37-38ab), rajanl (50cd-51ab), raktavalll (62cd-64ab), rohinI(99), samvarl 
(28cd-30ab), sataparva (33), savarl (40cd-41), siinhika (51cd-52ab), sirlsa (88cd), 
soma (7-8ab), 39 somavalll (9-19ab), somavrksa (8cd), srljaya (71-72ab), sthalaja 
padminl (19cd-20), tambulapattrl (70), taraja (47-48ab), tilaka (53cd-54ab), tridandl 
(92), tripattra (35), trisalya (104-105), trisull (90-91), tumbinl (81-84ab), uccata 
(23ab), vajra (95cd-96), vajravalll (43), vanakustumbari (89), varahT (30cd-31ab), 
vijaya (72-73), vlravalll (798), and vyaghri (79). 40 

An otherwise unknown disorder, called somavrddhi, is referred to (15). 

The amlavetasakalpa gives an account of the mythical origin of this plant (210cd- 
213) and its appearance (214—216ab); its juice is described as a powerful solvent (dra- 
vaka; 229-233ab). 

The style and terminology of the Bhutiprakarana of the Goraksasamhita are distinc¬ 
tive, although in some respects reminiscent of the Rasopanisad. 41 Mercury is very often 
referred to as sarvaja 42 and sutaka, gold as matar 43 or matrka, 44 copper as aravinda, 45 
etc. 

Compounds with the element cakra- are not rare. 46 

The terms srsti and srstitraya are frequently employed. 47 A large number of 
technical terms are not explained. 48 The same applies to the preparation of various 
substances employed in alchemical operations, for example: jyotistaila, 49 ragasneha, 50 
raktasneha, 51 and raktataila 52 (probably synonyms of ranjanataila). 53 Sneha is used in 
the sense of taila 54 or vasa. 55 

Some musas referred to areagnimusa (5.146; 6.575), dharamusa (7.139), and dT- 
rghamusa (4.52; 5.135). 

Some noteworthy names of plants are ambujasuka (= jalasuka; 2.51), amlavalll 
(2.83; 6.334), candravalll (2.96), cirpotika (5.123), codyavrksa (8.85), gandha (2.94), 
jalasuka (6.451 and467), lelltaka (2.52; 6.385 and472), mathara (6.214, 314,320,395, 
453, 467, 544), rajarka (8.213), raksura (2.51), raksuraka (2.72), raktagocandana (6. 
491), raktapamarga (6.340 and 492; 7.189), srThastin! (4.72), triraksa (6.489), and vr- 
sodara (9.123). 


The author 

The author mentions his name, Goraksanatha, at the end of the treatise, adding that he 
wrote it 56 for the benefit of a king called Simha (9.135-136). 57 

Works, attributed to Goraksa(natha), are, apart from the Goraksasamhita , the 
Bandhasarvasva, 58 a Kamasastra , 59 and the Rasesvarasiddhanta. 60 Goraksa(natha) is 
moreover credited with a large number of non-medical works. 61 

The Goraksasamhita is not quoted as such in medical treatises, 62 but citations from 
the Svacchandasaktyavatara 63 and works with related titles may be from some version 
of the Bhutiprakarana. 64 

The Svacchandfigama is quoted in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 65 The Svacchanda- 
saktyagama is quoted in Visnudeva’s RasarajalaksmI, 66 the Rasaratnapradlpa , the 
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Rasasindhu, and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 67 The Svacchandasaktyagama is quoted 
in Acyuta’s Rasasamgrahasiddhanta and the Rasarajalaksmi. The Saktyavatara is 
quoted in one of the parisistas of the Anandakanda, 68 Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary 
on the Ayurvedaprakasa 69 and the Rasatattvavivecana. 

Goraksa is quoted or referred to on subjects connected with ayurveda or rasa- 
sastra in the Brhadrasarajasundara, 70 Cidghanandanatha’s Satkarmasamgraha, 7 1 the 
Rasakamadhenu 72 RasaratnadTpika 73 Rasaratnakara 74 HazarTlal Sukul’s commen¬ 
tary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya 75 Sivamisra’s Vaidyasastrasivanubhava , Todara*s 
Ayurvedasaukhya 76 Trimalla’s BrhadyogatarahginI 77 and YogatarahginI , 78 and the 
Vaidyacintamani. 79 

Some formulae attributed to Goraksanatha are candresvarl gutika 80 and goraksa- 
vatl. 81 

Goraksa(natha) is the most famous of the nine Nathasiddhas. 82 Goraksa is men¬ 
tioned as a Rasasiddha in the RasatarahginJ and Rasendrasambhava, as a Mahasiddha 
in the Hathayogapradlpika and as a Nathain the Anandakanda. 

Date 

The Bhutiprakarana of the Goraksasamhita gives the impression of being an early work 
on rasasastra: the terms dhatu and upadhatu are not yet used; zinc is not described; the 
essence (sattva) ofrasaka (i.e., zinc), although known (6.260,262), is not characterized 
as a metallic substance. 

The Kadiprakarana of the Goraksasamhita is related to the Kubjikamatatantra, the 
oldest MS of which dates from the eleventh century. 

The Goraksasamhita, its Bhutiprakarana included, may therefore date from about 
the same period, but a later date cannot be excluded with any certainty. 84 

The period in which Goraksa lived is a disputed issue; 85 dates mentioned in the 
literature are: middle of the ninth century, 86 ninth or tenth century, 87 between the ninth 
and twelfth centuries, 88 tenth century, 89 eleventh century, 90 not later than A.D.1200, 
probably early in the eleventh century, 91 earlier than the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, 92 thirteenth century, 93 and end fourteenth century. 94 



Chapter 4 

KakacandesvarTmatatantra to Rasahrdayatantra 


The Kakacandesvanmatatantra 

The Kakacandesvanmatatantra, 1 written in the form of a conversation between Siva 
and Kakacandl, 2 deals with many subjects that belong to rasasastra. The work opens 
withasceneontheKailasa, where Siva and his spouse are surrounded by a group ofYo- 
ginls who are praising Siva. Yoginis mentioned by name are Krandanandl, Mahakall, 
Bhrngacandl, VinayakI, Kapall, Kalaratn, Kalacandra, Kalambika, Karali, KalakarnI, 
and Kakacandesvarl. Kakacandl, also called Kakacamunda, asks Siva for instruction 
on alchemical subjects (2.3: dhatuvada and rasayana). Siva complies with her request 
and expounds the science. 3 

The text describes 4 some samskaras of mercury, 5 the making of artificial gold and 
silver, 6 abhrakadruti, 7 the making of artificial gems (ratnakartrtva; 2.4), etc. Some 
types of musa, 8 etc., 9 are referred to. 10 

The contents and the extent of the work vary in the MSS. A (Maha)rasayanavidhi 11 
forms part of some versions. One MS contains a number of kalpas and rasayogas. 12 

It may be that the Kakacandlsvarakalpatantra is related to the KakacandesvarT¬ 
matatantra. 13 

The KakacaiidesvarTmata is referred to in the Dattatreyatantra, 14 the Rasakaksa- 
puta, Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakaia, Ramaraja’s RasaratnapradTpa , and Visnudeva’s 
RasarajalaksmI and Rasasindhu. The Kakacandlsvaiitantra is quoted in the Pa- 
radasamhita. [ 5 The Kakacandesvara is cited in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya 16 and is 
one of the sources of the Brhadrasarajasundara . 17 

Ramaraja’s acquaintance with the work shows that it antedates the period A.D. 
1400-1550. Visnudeva’s references to it in his RasarajalaksmI and Rasasindhu estab¬ 
lish that it is earlier than the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 18 

The Kakacandlsvarakalpatantra 

The Kakacandlsvarakalpatantra, 19 a treatise in about 700 verses, contains fifty-one 
kalpas, 20 generally belonging to the realm of rasasastra, as appears from the ingredi¬ 
ents of the prescriptions, the effects of their administration, and the terminology used. 
Each kalpa consists of several prescriptions, usually with a particular plant as their 
main ingredient. The formulae serve to cure diseases, have a rasayana or vajlkarana 
character, or aim at alchemical purposes (deha- and lohasiddhi). Mantras and Tantric 
elements are frequent. 
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The plants and some other substances, 21 after which the kalpas are named, are: 
aparajita, uccata, nagadamanl, vajravalll, vajradantT, hastikarnl, mahanlll, sailodaka, 
svetapunamava, raktapalasa, brahma(vrksa), svetapalasa, krsnaharidra, katurohinl, 
asvagandha, ar'ikola, laksmana, Isvarl, salmall, kakajangha, ksipra, karanja, nirgundi, 
indravaruril, bhrr'igaraja, triphala, udaka, musall, mundl, citraka, manduka, srlphala 
(= bilva), amalakl, svetagunja, mandukabrahnil, vanda, vakucT (= somarajl), rudanti, 
katutumbl, iliyalepa, nimba, trnajyotis, svetarka, bhukadamba, gandhaka, devadall, 
eranda, mayurasikha, brahmadandl, and sahadevL 22 

The only authority referred to is Nagarjuna, to whom one of the prescriptions of 
the iliyalepakalpa is attributed. 

The Kakacandisvarakalpatantra is composed in the form of a conversation 
between Siva and ParvatL 23 It is not clear whether it forms part of the Kakacande- 
svarlmatatantra . 24 

Kakacandlsvara is mentioned as a Rasasiddha in Caturbhuja’s commentary on 
the Rasahrdaya (1.7), the Paradasamhita (1.99), the Rasarafnasamuccaya (1.6), the 
Rasatarahgini (1.29-32), and the Rasendrasambhava (introductory verses). He is a 
Mahasiddha in Svatmarama’s HathayogapradIpika (1.7). 

Kakacaridesvara is quoted in the Paradasamhita . 2S Kakacandlsvara is quoted 26 in 
the Plyusaratnamahodadhi of Akulendranatha 27 and the Rasaraja of Visnudeva. 28 

Several verses of the Kakacandisvarakalpatantra recur in the kalpa section of the 
Rasarnavakalpa of the Rudrayamala. 

The date of the work is uncertain. 

Special features 29 

The uccatakalpa describes uccata (2-3), which is also called vijaya (15), and mentions 
locations where this plant is found: the mountain Candrakanta, Hemapusta, the moun¬ 
tain Jalandhara, 30 Kuberanagara, 31 the mountain Naranarayana, and Sankhatlrtha 32 
(13-14). The vajravalllkalpa mentions that vajravalll cures the variety of udara that 
is called mandukakrti. The sailodakakalpa 33 describes four varieties of sailodaka, 
which acts as a powerful rasayana and turns base metals into gold. This type of action, 
called vedha, is obtained within specified periods of time, dependent on the location 
of the practitioner. Many geographical names are found in this kalpa: 34 Aghora, 
Ahgirasakunda, Bhadranta, Bhusaila, Brahmagiri, 35 Durgadesa, Gokarna, 36 Kala- 
giri, KalindanadI, 37 Kiskindhaparvata, 38 Malyakaraa, Manavarta, Nrsimhanagara, 
Pampa, 39 Simhacala, 40 Sirnhadvlpa, 41 Srlsaila, 42 Taresvara, Tilodaka, 43 Vedaparvata, 
Vilanta, Vindhya, Vyaghrapada. 44 

Sailodaka owes its origin to the drops of sweat that fell from Visnu’s body when 
he, in his boar incarnation, raised the earth out of the waters. 

The ahkolakalpa describes four varieties of this plant: white, ruddy (aruna), yel¬ 
lowish (harit), and dark (krsria). The salmallkalpa mentions four varieties of salmall: 
white, ruddy (aruna), yellowish (harit), and yellow (pita). The plant called ksipra is 
elaborately characterized. The ratios of the ingredients in triphala are: three niskas of 
harltaki, 45 six niskas of vibhltaka, and twelve niskas of amalakl. 46 

The udakalpa gives rules for the amount of water that should be drunk during the 
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various parts of day and night. The musallkalpa gives a series of synonyms of this 
plant. Three varieties of mundl are mentioned, white, red and dark, and two varieties 
of citraka, called suclpattramukha and mandalapattraka. The mandukakalpa describes 
the properties of a gem-like substance in the head of a large frog living in particular 
places. 47 

The vandakalpa describes the properties of this plant, which depend on the kind of 
tree on which it grows. 48 RudantT, said to grow in mountainous regions like the Hima¬ 
laya, Kailasa, Mandara, Vindhya, Snsaila, Hemakuta 49 and Parijata, is described; four 
varieties, white, red, yellow and dark, are distinguished. The small tree called iliyalepa 
or katveranda 50 is characterized. Four varieties of eraiida are mentioned: red, yellow, 
dark and white. Many synonyms of mayurasikha are enumerated. Brahmadandl is of 
two varieties, white and dark. 

The KiipTpakvarasanirmanavijnana 

The Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijnana by Harisaranananda Vaidya 51 is an iatrochemical 
treatise in Hindi and Sanskrit. 52 

This work is of interest on account of its sources, some of which are less well 
known. 

The sources quoted are: 53 Agastasampradayagrantha (161), Agastyaproktagra- 
ntha (178), Ayun/edaprakasa, Basavarajlya, BhaisajyaratnavalT, Brbadyogataranginl , 
CikitsakramakalpavallT (267-268; 318). Cikitsaratnabbarana (182), DevTyamala 
(16), DharanTdbarasainbita (3, 4-5, 6, 14, 80, 95), Lagbuvaidyacintamani (181, 292, 
376-377), Nigbanturatnakara , Nutanakalpasamgraba (169, 211-212), Nutanavidhi 
(297), Rasacandamsu (181, 184, 238, 273-274, 351), Rasacintamani (207, 246, 
302, 326, 327-328, 369, 372-373), Rasacudamani (370, 371), Rasadarpana (110, 
129), Rasadhyaya (76, 80), RasadTpika (180, 219-220, 239, 260, 288), Rasabrdaya , 
Rasahrdayatlka , Rasajnana (103-104), Rasakamadhenu, RasakankalTya (185), Ra- 
sakaumudl , Rasakovida (199), Rasalamkara (222-223), Rasamanjari, Rasamartanda 
(109), Rasapaddhati , Rasapaddhatitlka , RasapradTpa (220-221), Rasaprakasasudha- 
kara, Rasarajasanikara (195-196, 231, 252, 260-261, 277, 284-285, 326, 366-367), 
Rasarajasirtmani (258), Rasarajasundara (159, 201, 242, 272-273, 306, 308, 311), 
Rasaratnakara , Rasaratnumanimala (183, 283, 315-316, 335), RasaratnapradIpika 
(116, 156), Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasarnava, Rasasagara (228-229), Rasasamgra- 
hasiddhanta (292-293), Rasasara , Rasasaroddharapaddhati (93), Rasavatara (190, 
233, 234, 377-378), Rasavatara dvitlya (170, 202, 202-203, 203, 258, 286, 345, 352, 
360), Rasayanasamgraha (174, 206, 207-208, 208-209, 210, 216, 221, 225-226, 
226-227, 231-232, 236, 249-250, 269, 274-275, 275-276, 287, 289-290, 291,312, 
313, 328-329, 333-334, 364), Rasayanasara , Rasendracintamani, Rasendnicudamani, 
Rasendrakalpadruma (77, 155, 209, 262-263, 324, 348), Rasendramangala (44, 45, 
78, 81, 84), Rasendrasarasamgraba, Ratnakarausadbayoga (160, 165, 174-175, 212— 
213, 225, 235-236, 281, 282, 288-289, 298-299, 301, 319, 336, 340, 341, 349, 365, 
365-366), Rudrayamala (101-102), Saivalabbaksyamata (48), Sarngadharasamhita , 
Siddbabbaisajyamanimaja, Siddbasampradayagrantba (239-240), Todarananda , Vai- 
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dyacintamani (157, 158, 176-177, 179-180, 183, 191, 218-219, 227, 233, 236-237, 
237-238, 240-241, 241, 247, 249, 251, 254, 267, 271-272, 304-305, 305, 310, 
324-325, 336-337), Vasamrta (263-264), Vyasasampradayagrantha (194, 205, 254, 
255,256), Yogamaharnava (164,215-216, 315, 322, 339), 54 and Yogaratnakara. 

One of the formulae was devised by the author (svanirmita; 363). 

The Paradasamhita 

The Paradasanihita, compiled by BabG Nirahjanaprasada Gupta, 55 is a very extensive 
treatise on alchemy and iatrochemistry in sixty chapters. A very large part of the work 
is written in Hindi, but it also contains very numerous passages in Sanskrit, quoted from 
diverse sources, both ancient and modern. 

Works and authorities on which the Paradasamhita is based, according to infor¬ 
mation provided by the author himself, 56 are: Abhidhanakamadhenu , AjTrnamahjarT , 
Bhavaprakasa , DevTyamala, DharanTdharasamhita, Dhaturatnamala, Gandhakaka- 
Ipa , Gokarna, Kakacandlsvara, Kalpasara, Ksirasindhu, Lohapaddhati, Nagarjuna, 
Nighanturaja, Purandararahasya, 51 Rasacintamani, Rasadarpana, Rasahrdaya, Ra- 
sakamadhenu, Rasalamkara, RasamahjarT, Rasamartanda, Rasamrta, Rasapaddhati , 
Rasaparijata, Rasaprakasa , Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rasarahasya, Rasarajahamsa , 
RasarajalaksmT , Rasarajapaddhati, Rasarajasamkara , RasaratnadTpika, Rasaratnakara , 
RasaratnapradTpa, Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasarnava, Rasasatnketakalika, Rasasara, 
Rasasaroddharapaddhati , Rasasindhu , Rasavagbhata, Rasavatara, Rasayanasarasam- 
graha, Rasendracintamani, Rasendracut/fimani, Rasendrakalpadruma , Sarhgadhara, 
Todarananda, Vaidyabhaskarodaya, Vaidyakalpadruma, and Yogatarahginl 

Sources of quotations are for the major part indicated by means of abbreviations 
which are not listed and elucidated; occasionally, the name of the source is quoted in 
full. 

Works and authorities quoted in the Paradasamhita are: 58 Anupanatarahginl 
(109), 59 Arkaprakasa (47; 251), Ausadhikalpalata (147), Ayurvedavijhana (233), 
Bhaisajyaratnavall (19), Bhavaprakasa (24), Brhadyogatarahginl (11), Dhanvanta- 
risamhita (111), DharanTdharasamhita (l), 60 Dhaturatnamala (360), Indrajala (348, 
349), Kakacandesvara (143), KakacandiAvailtantra (257), Kamaratna (26), Nagarjuna 
(301, 349), Nighanturatnakara (64), Rasadarpana (155), Rasahrdaya (74), Rasakama- 
dhenu (345), Rasamanasa (58), RasamahjarT (1), Rasapaddhati (131), Rasaparijata 
(108), Rasaprakasasudhakara (75), Rasarajahamsa (167), RasarajalaksmT (107), 
Rasarajapaddhati (1), Rasarajasamkara (60), Rasarajasundara (490-491), Rasaratna¬ 
samuccaya (1), Rasarnava (23), Rasasagara (28), 61 Rasasara (66), Rasasarapaddhati 
(244), Rasasaroddharapaddhati (3), 62 Rasayanasarasamgraha (5), Rasendracinta¬ 
mani (18), Rasendrakalpadruma (5), Rasendrasarasamgraha (10), Rasesvaradarsana 
(224), Sabdakalpadruma (163), Sarhgadhara (110), SiddhalaksmTsvaratantra (129), 
Todarananda (11), Vagbhata (238), Vaidyabhaskar 0 daya (360), Vaidyadarsa (3), 63 
Vaidyakalpadruma (233), Vaidyarahasya (340), ViijTkaranakalpadruma (263), Yoga- 
cintamani (233), Yogaratnakara (10), Yogasagara (362), Yogasara 64 (154), and 
YogatarahginT (9). 
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Some works in Hindi 65 and Urdu, 66 as well as a number of treatises in Persian, are 
quoted. 67 

Nirafijana and his Paradasamhita are quoted in Hazanlal Sukul’s commentary on 
the Rasaratnasamuccaya and in the Rasntattvavivecana ; the Paradasamhita and some 
of the works on which it is based are cited in the Ayurvediya Khanijavijhana. The Pa- 
radasaiphita was one of the sources of the Rasavidyamaharnava . 

The Paradasamhita (1.96-106) reproduces the list of Rasasiddhas, found in the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya , but adds the following names to it: Agama, Balaki, 68 Bali, 
Banasura, Bindunatha, 69 Boracoll, 70 Carpata, Indradhuma, Kamari, KanthadI, Kapila, 
Kaverl, Korandaka, Niranjana, 71 Nityanatha, Prabhudeva, 72 Pujyapada, Ratnaghosa, 
Ratnakara, Siddhabuddha, Siddhapada, 73 Subuddhi, Susenaka, TintinI, 74 Vallabha, 
Vyalacarya, 75 and Yajanaman. 

The author 

The author, youngest son of Rayabadrlprasada, an Agravala vaisya, a lawyer (vakil) 
by profession, was born in 1865/66. Like his father, he became a lawyer in Aligarh. 
His interest in alchemy induced him to study the literature on this science assiduously 
and to conduct experiments himself. 76 

Date 

The Paradasamhita probably dates from the beginning of the twentieth century. 77 
The Rasabhaisajyakalpanavijhana 

The Rasabhaisajyakalpanavijhana by Samtos Kumar Sarma “Khandal” 78 is an elab¬ 
orate work in Hindi and Sanskrit, dealing with rasasastra and with the preparation of 
ayurvedic medicines. 

Contents 

Volume one (Rasasastra) discusses many subjects belonging to iatrochemistry; vol¬ 
ume two (bhaisajyakalpana) describes the preparation of various types of ayurvedic 
medicines and of some particular well-known formulae. 

The Sanskrit passages consist of quotations from the following works and 
authors: Adhamalla, Amarakosa , Anandakanda , Arunadatta, Astahgahrdayasam- 
hita , Astahgasamgraha , Atreyasamhita, Ayurvedaprakas a, Ayurvedlyaparibhasa 
by Gaiigadhara, Bhaisajyaratnavall ; Bhavaprakasa, the BodhinTtika (by Asubodha 
and Nityabodha Senagupta) on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Cakradatta, Cakrapani’s 
commentary on the Carakasanihita, Carakasamhita , Dalhana’s commentary on the Su- 
srutasamhita, Dhanvantaiisamhita , Dravyagunavijhana by Yadavjl (Trikamjl Acarya), 
Gadanigraha , Halayudha, Kasyapasamhita, Kulluka’s commentary on the Manusmrti , 
Mahabharata , Narayana, Navaparibhasa by Upendranathadasa, Nighanturatnakara, 
Paradasamhita , Purandararahasya , Rajanighantu, Rasacintamani, Rasahrdaya, Rasa- 
jalanidhi, Rasakamadhenu , Rasapaddhati , Rasaprakasasudhakara , Rasarajasundara, 
Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya , Rasarnava , Rasasamketakalika, RasatarahginT 
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and its tlka, Rasendracintamani and a commentary on this work by Manirama Sarma, 
Rasendracudamani , Rasendrasarasanigraha , Sarhgadharasambita, Siddbabhesajama- 
nimala, Susrutasainhita, Vaidyakaparibbasapradipa (by Govindasena), Vaijayantikosa , 
Yajurveda , Yogamahodadhi , 79 Yogaratnakara , and Yuktikalpataru. 

The Rasadbyaya 

The Rasadbyaya by Kankalayayogisisya 80 is an alchemical treatise 81 in 481 verses, 
arranged in twenty-one chapters (adhikara); 82 the text is accompanied by a Sanskrit 
commentary. 

The Rasadbyaya 83 actually consists of a varttika on the Kankaladbyaya of Kankala 
(1). 84 The author declares that his work is based on the teachings of Kankalayayogin, 
who was an expert with regard to rasa, gut! and anjana (8-9). 85 

The introductory verses contain two mahgalas, addressed to the arhants (i.e., the 
TTrthahkaras) (1) and to Bhairava, Bharat! (i.e., Parvatl) and Vighnesa (i.e., Ganesa) 
(10) . 

The subjects of the chapters 86 are: (1) the manufacture of srnkhalarasa by sub¬ 
jecting mercury (rasa) to eighteen samskaras (12-223); (2) various rajis (224-242); 87 
(3) khaparasattvapatana (the extraction of the essence of khapara; 243-249); 88 (4) 
manahsilasattvapatana (the extraction of the essence of manahsila; 250-253); (5) 
sadlohadrutikarana (druti of the six metals; 254-269); (6) sadlohamarana (killing of 
the six metals; 270-275); (7) hlrakannapathakarana (the preparation of diamonds for 
jarana; 276-297ab); (8) hlrakabhasmlkarana (the preparation of the bhasman of dia¬ 
monds; 297cd-320); (9) gandhakasodhana (the purification of sulphur; 321-324); (10) 
gandhakaplthlnirmana (the preparation of a powdered form of sulphur; 325-334); (11) 
gandhakatailanirmana (the preparation of sulphur oil; 335-339); (12) hemakarana (the 
making of gold; 340-357); (13) varigandhakajahrtiplthlnirmana (the preparation of a 
liquefied form of sulphur; 358-364); (14) and (15) gandhakadrutiplthl (themaking of 
gold by means of liquefied sulphur, called varigandhaka or gandhakadruti; 365-374); 
(16) talakasodhana (the purification of talaka; 375-383); (17) suddhatalakakarman 
(the uses of purified talaka; 384-403); (18) abhrakadruti (the liquefaction of mica; 
404-426); (19) abhrakadrutikarman (the uses of liquefied mica; 427-438); (20) 
hemavajrabhasmabhunagasattvakarmanirupana (the preparation of a product suitable 
for deha- and lohasiddhi out of gold, vajrabhasman and the essence of bhunaga; 
439-458); (21) gutikanjanaparadadlnaip sevanavidhih and balavadinlgutikanirmana 
(the preparation of gutikas, anjanas, etc.; 459-478). 

An absolute condition for success in the practice of the art is continence and 
chastity (brahmacarya) and the adherence to dietary restrictions (havisyannabhojana) 
on the part of both teacher and student (11). 

Chapter one describes first the seven kancukas 89 and five dosas of mercury (suta), 
which have to be removed by means of various purificatory processes. The names of 
the seven kancukas (contaminants) are: 90 mrnmaya, pasanakancuka, jalajata, kapali, 
kalika, syama, and kapalika (14); kapali and kalika are tin-containing (vangaja), syama 
and kapalika lead-containing (nagaja) contaminants (15). The five dosas are maladosa, 
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vahnisambhava, visadosa, darpa, and unmatta (17—18ab). 

The seven kancukas are dangerous impurities which may cause diseases; mrnmaya 
may lead to kustha, pasanasaiiibhava to jadya, varija (= jalajata) to vatastoma, 91 kapa- 
li and kapalika to cilharl, 92 kalika to gajacarman, dadru, panduroga, moha, dubhita 93 
and kamala, and syama to svetakustha. The five dosas are thought to injure the tejas, 
to cause sattvaghata, ghurma, 94 aiigasphutana, and unmattata (18cd-22). 

The remaining part of chapter one gives an account of eighteen sarnskaras. This 
series consists of patasarana, 95 mardana, sodhana, murchanotthapana, rasapatana, 
rasotthapana, svedana, niyamana, nirodhana, mukhakarana, jarana, bandhana, sarana, 
marana, pratisarana, kramana, vedha, and udghatana (26-30). 96 

The procedures for these sarnskaras are described, together with the effects ob¬ 
tained. Patasarana (31) removes impurities, in particular those associated with the pres¬ 
ence of tin or lead in crude mercury. Mardana (32-33) makes impure mercury lose 
its blackness. The varieties of sodhana (34-42) make mercury free from the kancukas 
and dosas. 97 Murchanotthapana (43-46) renders purified mercury tejasvin, patana(47- 
57ab) abolishes its subtle defects (suksmadosa); utthapana (57cd-69) makes it perva¬ 
sive (vyapaka) and clear (svaccha). Svedana (70-82) activates the mukhavancha of 
mercury, i.e., its ability to digest other substances, and increases its heat-resistancy; the 
same properties are further stimulated by niyamana (38-89) and nirodhana (90-92). 

Mukhakarana or mukhaprasarana (93-110), a process brought about by means of 
a group of niyamika or yamika drugs, makes mercury lose its wings (paksacchinna) 98 
and fit to assimilate other substances. Two series of these herbs and other substances 
are enumerated. The first series consists of amrta, aranyatulasl, candana, cangerl, 
girikarnl, krsna, kslriiil, madhuka, matsyaksi, meghanada, mrgabhojinl, punamava, 
ravimulika, sankhinl, sarapurikha, sariva, sarpaksl, snuhl, tikta, trayantl, vajrakanculd, 
and vajravalll (93-96). The second series consists of adrikarnika, akhuparnika, 
aruskara, bhrngaraj, brahmadandl, brahmaghnT, cincika, citraka, dhattura, the drop¬ 
pings of pigeons and kokilas, dvilata, grlsmasundara, guducl, hamsapadl, haridra, 
harltakl, hastisundl, indravarunl, hir'igumaksika (an inorganic substance), kakajarigha, 
kakamacl, kancukl, khapara (an inorganic substance), kslrinl, kumbhl, kutumbaka, 
macika, mandukaparril, maharastrl, matsyaksi, mrgadurva, mundl, murva, musall, 
naranga, pathall, purikha, raktacitraka, saindhava, sankhapuspika, sarpaksl, satavarl, 
sigru, sikhisikha, somavalll, surana, svayainbhuj, svetarka, svetavarsabhu, tilaparnika, 
utpala, vajrakanda, vandhya, varsabhu, visiiukranta, vrscikall, vyaghrapadl, and 
yaksalocana (97-106). 

Jarana (1 11-195) 99 makes mercury lose its capalatva (fickleness) and renders it dl- 
pta; several methods are described for the sarnskara called jarana; one of these renders 
mercury fit to digest abhraka (gaganagrasaparada); purified abhraka and mercury are 
mixed and made into a compound substance; similar processes are described which 
make mercury digest iron, sulphur, manahsilasattva, and khaparasattva; the way of 
preparing vadavanalavida also forms part of the verses on jarana; this substance, when 
rubbed with mercury, increases the latter’s ability to digest abhraka; purified abhraka 
and mercury are mixed and made into a compound substance; similar processes are 
described which make mercury digest gold, iron, etc.; the section on jarana ends with 
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the characterization of three varieties of this process, called garbhapara-, pinda-, and 
parinamajarana. The samskara called bandhana (196-206) 100 results in siddharasa, a 
substance with wonderful properties, suitable to achieve deha- and lohavedha. Sarana 
(207-210) results in changing the baddharasa into a raktakhota. Marana (211-214) 
consists in subjecting the raktakhota to intense heat, pratisarana (215) in pulverizing 
the substance obtained by heating, and kramaria (215) in mixing the powder with 
mrtanaga (killed lead) and mrtakancana (killed gold). Vedha (217-218) endows 
mercury with the ability of transforming base metals into gold. Udghatana (219-233) 
produces a substance that cures all diseases. This final product is called srnkhalarasa. 

Chapter two describes the preparation of hemaraji, (ayah)prakasaraji, ghosaraji 
(= kamsyaraji), maksikaraji, and nagaraji (224-242). The six lohas of chapters five 
and six are heman (gold), kantaloha (iron), rupya (silver), variga (tin), naga (lead) and 
tamra (copper) (260-261). The marana of these six lohas is achieved by means of 
naga, hiiigula, tilamakslka, 101 haritala, manahsila and suddhagandhaka respectively 
(270-271). The model of lohamarana is tamramarana (272-275). Gandhakataila 
(335-339) is necessary for the making of artificial gold (hemakarana, 340-357). The 
same applies to varigandhakajahrtiplthl or gandhakadrutiplthl (358-374). Talaka, also 
called godant! (375), is, after being purified, described as a medicinal substance which 
cures the eighteen varieties of kustha and rejuvenates the whole body (402-403). 
Abhrakadruti is employed for the purposes of deha- and lohasiddhi (427-438). Effects 
of a rasayana type are attributed to the bhasman of gold, the bhasman of diamonds, 
and the essence of bhunagas (439-458). The rules to be observed in order to profit 
from the thrice eighty-four gutikas, anjanas and mercurial preparations devised by 
Kar'ikalayayogin are expounded (459-464). Finally, the preparation of balavadinl- 
gutika is described (465-478), a pill that endows a person, if used in the prescribed 
way, with the knowledge of the three divisions of time. 

The Rasadhyaya contains a large number of unusual technical terms and names of 
substances, the meaning of which is not always clear. Many of these terms betray the 
influence of the author’s mother tongue, which was a form of Hindi. 

Noteworthy names of plants are: asandhi (39, commentary), bhumimardakl (292), 
blya (37), brahmaghnl (102), dudhill (43), 102 hemapadl (144), hemavalll (328), jan 
(144), jhljarata (87), kudhya (40), mahodaka (197), mukha ull (317), nahl (40), natl 
(144), patalagurutman (371), 103 pathall (99), svayambhuj (103), vajrakaficukl (93), 
vyaghramadanakodrava (404), and vyaghrapadl (103). 

Noteworthy technical terms and names of inorganic substances are: agnista (314; 
322), 104 bavvera (147), bundha (52), 105 bundhaka (52; 54), catika (385), ,06 chantayati 
(300), 107 citrakuta(mrttika) (226), daghlcheda (166), dathara (321), 108 dhankanl 
(198; 228), 109 galadghatl (196), 1,0 ghurmara (382), 1,1 ingala (418; 433), 112 jaraklsa 
(439), jlkaka (32; 162), 113 kacula (245), A 4 kanayarl (250), 115 karsa (323), 116 kulhadl 
(70; 71; 72), 1,7 kumpa (90; 389), 118 kundalika (323), 119 mecaka (420), 120 nisaha 
(280), nesahingu (283; 285), pallikaplthl (4i0), 121 pancamrttika (162), 122 pha*i (229; 
230), 123 phullaturika (61), 124 pith! (52; 326; 329; 395), 125 raba (305), 126 rantl (325; 
326), sauvarnaka (314), 127 thauhara (299), 128 thiitha (148), 129 vadhavaika (280), and 
vedhanl (217). 
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The Rasadhyaya is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana and 
Harisaranananda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanavijfiana. 

A Hindi adaptation of the treatise, by a courtier of NasTr-ud-DTn KhaljT of Malwa, 
is said to date from the beginning of the sixteenth century. 130 This NasTrasahT Kahka- 
ligrantha, 131 written in an odd mixture of Sanskrit and Hindi, quotes Bhaskara, the Bha- 
vaprakasa, and the RasapradTpa. 132 The quotation from the Bhavaprakasa, if genuine, 
would indicate that it is later than the sixteenth century. 133 

T he author 

Information on the author of the Rasadhyaya is found at the end of the work. The author 
calls himself Campaka. 134 This Campaka and his brother, Managajakaukila, were the 
sons of Bhadiga, 135 who was a son of Mahipa 136 and a grandson of Munjaladeva Raula 
of Yadavavamsa. 

The Rasadhyaya is sometimes ascribed to a Merutuhga, considered to be the 
well-known Jain author of the Prabandhacintamani. 137 One of the MSS credits 
Kankalayogin with the text and Purusottama Suri with the commentary. 138 

The commentary on the Rasadhyaya is sometimes supposed to have been written 
by Campaka himself, 139 a view that is due to the incomplete MSS on which the edition 
is based. 140 The Berlin MS of the Rasadhyaya and its commentary 141 mentions in its 
complete colophons Campaka as the author of the Rasadhyaya, and Merutuhga, pupil 
of Mahendraprabha Suri of the Ahcalagaccha, 142 as the author of the commentary (vr- 
tti). A Rasayanaprakarana by Merutuhga, composed in A.D. 1387, 143 may be identical 
with the vrtti on the Rasadhyaya. 144 

Date 

The dates of Kankalayayogin and Campaka are unknown. 145 The Berlin MS of the 
Rasadhyaya with Merutuhga’s commentary was completed in Sripattana in A.D. 
1386/87, 146 which would imply that this Merutuhga was not the author of the Pra¬ 
bandhacintamani, a work that was completed in A.D. 1306. 147 The Merutuhga of the 
Ahcalagaccha, who studied under Mahendraprabha Suri, became a Suri in A.D. 1472 
and lived till 1527, 148 which conflicts with the date of the Berlin MS of the vrtti. 149 

The Rasahrdayatantra 

The Rasahrdayatantra of Govinda 150 is an acclaimed treatise, exclusively dealing with 
the processing of mercury for the purposes of loha- and dehasiddhi. 

Contents 151 

The Rasahrdaya consists of 506 verses in arya metre, arranged in nineteen chapters 
(avabodha). 152 The titles of the chapters are: (1) rasaprasamsa (34 verses); (2) 
rasasodhana (13 verses); (3) abhrakacarana (26 verses); (4) abhrakasattvacarana 
(26 verses); (5) garbhadruti (58 verses); (6) bljadijarana (19 verses); (7) bida (9 
verses); (8) rasaranjana (19 verses); (9) bljavidhana (16 verses); (10) sattvapatana 
(17 verses); (11) bljanirvahana (13 verses); (12) dvandvamelana (12 verses); (13) 
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samkarabljavidhana (8 verses); (14) samkarabljajarana (18 verses); (15) bahyadruti 
(16 verses); (16) sarana (36 verses); (17) kramana (8 verses); (18) vedha (76 verses); 
(19) bhaksana (80 verses). 

Chapter one 153 is in praise of mercury, which abolishes afflictions when murchita, 
leads to final emancipation (mukti) when subjected to bandha, and bestows immortal¬ 
ity when mrta (3); it even cures all diseases which are regarded as incurable (4). Those 
regularly using mercurial preparations acquire an immortal body (sthiradeha), the eight 
siddhis and the brahmapada (15). 154 The whole chapter consists of verses extolling the 
wonderful effects of mercury. The names and mythical origin of mercury are not de¬ 
scribed. 

Chapter two lists the eighteen samskaras: svedana, mardana, murcha, uttha- 
pana, patana, nirodha, niyama, dlpana, gaganagrasapramana, carana, garbhadruti, 
bahyadruti, jarana, raga, sarana, kramana, vedha, and bhaksana (1-2). 155 One method 
for each of the first eight samskaras is described (3-11). Three naisargikadosas 
are mentioned: mala, sikhin (= agni) and visa, leading to murcha, daha and death 
respectively (5). The kancukas are not enumerated and only referred to as naga- and 
vangadosa in the verse on patana (8); a sandhadosa is mentioned in the verse on 
sodhana (9). The termsrsti is explained by the commentator as consisting of the urine, 
semen and blood of cattle, sheep, goats or human beings (9). 156 Subjection to the 
eight samskaras described makes mercury suitable to the next processes (10). 

Chapter three is about the process that prepares abhraka (mica) for its combination 
with mercury (abhrakacarana); this amalgamation of mercury and mica is a prerequi¬ 
site for the process called paksaccheda (3). The preparation of crude mica is achieved 
by a process called jarana (4), which makes it pure and devoid of its lustre (niscandrika; 
5). 157 Two varieties of carana are described: nirmukha- and samukhacarana (5-7 and 
12); samukhacarana is one of the steps leading to the making of artificial gold and sil¬ 
ver. Three other varieties, characterized by the relative quantities of mercury and mica 
in the mixture, are called grasa, pistl and garbha (13). A number of methods for the ca¬ 
rana of mercury and mica are given (16-19). Verse 20 introduces sulphur (gandhaka), 
which is necessary for giving colour (ragadayin) to mercury, for the jarana of a blja, the 
clipping of the wings (paksaccheda), and the bandha of mercury. A mixture of mica and 
sulphur, added to mercury, results in paksaccheda (21-23). The addition of hemapisti 
(= hemabhasman) is described in the next verses (24-25). 

Chapter four is concerned with the extraction of the essence (sattvacarana) of mica 
(abhraka). Four varieties of mica are mentioned: black, red and yellow in colour and 
one called vajrin (1); 158 the extraction of the sattva of abhraka is necessary because 
mercury does not amalgamate with mica itself (2); the essence of mica is the best sub¬ 
stance to achieve the paksaccheda of mercury (3), a process that has to precede its 
bandha (4). The characteristics of paksacchinna mercury are described (5). The variety 
of abhraka called vajrin is the only one suitable to the extraction of the essence (sattva) 
(6-7). The products called kaca, kitta and pattrarajas, resulting from sattvapatana of the 
unsuitable varieties of abhraka, are useless in rasayana preparations (8). Some meth¬ 
ods of preparing abhrakasattva (9-11) and the characteristics of this product are de¬ 
scribed (12). 159 Methods to mix the sattva with mercury follow (13-20). Mixtures of 
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abhrasattva and other substances (copper, iron, etc.), which are employed in making 
mercury accept thesattva, are called sulbabhra, etc. (21). 160 Finally, the way to colour 
abhrakasattva and the carana of this product are described (23-24). 

Chapter five describes garbhadruti (1-35) and bahyadruti (36-58), processes which 
result in the liquefaction (druti) of the grasa, i.e., the substances added to mercury. The 
substances necessary to achieve this liquefaction are called blja. Chapter five opens 
with methods to prepare various bljas (4-23). Maksikasattva, for example, is neces¬ 
sary for the druti of gold and silver (7). Next, garbhadruti itself is described (24-26) 
and the preparation ofbidas (catalytic agents) helpful in the druti of gold and vaikranta 
(27-29), followed by verses on the quantities of grasa that can be digested by mercury, 
dependent on various circumstances (30-32), and related topics (33-35). The next sub¬ 
ject is bahyadruti; several methods are described to achieve the liquefaction of various 
substances. 

Chapter six continues the same subject: jarana of the bljas by means of druti. The 
characteristics of a successful jarana are described (7) and the measures to be adopted 
when the jarana is incomplete (8-10). Some defintions follow: the products called da- 
ndadharin, payasakara, jalaukakara, aviplusa and chedin are described (11-12); 161 the 
characteristics of abhrajlrnarasa are mentioned: dhumra, citicitisabda, maridukagati, 
sakampa, niskampa (14). 162 The kacchapayantra is described and jarana by means of 
this apparatus (16-19). 163 

Chapter seven is about bidas, which are helpful in the process of jarana of the bl¬ 
jas, especially of hemablja (1-3), and about the preparation and use of ksara for the 
same purpose (4-9). The trees and plants suitable for the preparation of a ksara are 
enumerated: kadall, palasa, tila, nicula, kanaka, suradall, vastuka and eranda (4). 

Chapter eight is concerned with the colouring of the product resulting from jarana 
of a grasa. Jarana of abhraka gives the product the colour of the variety of abhraka that 
was used (1 -2). Several other methods are described. The samskara by means of which 
colouring (ranjana or krsti) is achieved is called sarana. A coloured mercurial product 
is able to transmit its colour to various metals (18). 

Chapter nine opens with the statement that mercury, even after colouring, is not yet 
suitable to the karman (of the alchemist, i.e., auri- and argentifaction); the addition of 
a blja is necessary to achieve this aim (1). Two types of blja are distinguished: yellow 
and white (1), employed in the making of gold and silver respectively. The substances 
which are of importance in preparing a blja are enumerated; the eight rasas: vaikranta, 
kanta, sasyaka, maksika, vimala, adri (= silajatu), darada and rasaka (4); 164 the eight 
uparasas: gandhaka, gairika, (manah)sila, (harit)ala, ksiti (= sphatika), khecara (= ka- 
sTsa), anjana and kankustha (5); the two saralohas: sikhin (= gold) and sasin (= silver) 
(5); the six putilohas: tamra, ara, tlksna, kanta, abhrasattva, loha (= munda), variga and 
naga; the six salts: sauvarcala, saindhava, culika, samudra, romaka and bida (7); the 
three alkalis (ksara): svarjl, tahkana, and yavaksara (7); a group of sodhana and drava- 
na plants: suryavarta, kadall, vandhya, kosatakl, suradall, sigru, vajrakanda, nlrakana 
(= jalappipall) and kakamacl (8). The plants mentioned are employed in the purification 
of the rasas and uparasas, and in the extraction of their sattva (9); the remaining part of 
the chapter (10-16) is about the purification of several of the substances mentioned. 
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Chapter ten is concerned with the extraction of the essence (sattvapatana) of sev¬ 
eral substances. It is necessary to extract the sattvas of vaikranta, kanta, sasyaka, ma- 
ksika, etc., because these essences can be assimilated, in contrast with the substances 
themselves. Candrodaka (2) and sailodaka (3) are referred to. The sattvas are described, 
together with their uses. 

Chapter eleven deals with the nirvahana of the bljas, i.e., their transfer to the mer¬ 
curial preparation, resulting in its colouring. Sriikhalablja is described (6-7). 

Chapter twelve gives an account of the methods employed to achieve a thorough 
mixing of the blja and the mercurial product (dvandvamelana). 

Chapter thirteen describes the preparation of a samkarablja (mixed blja) or maha- 
blja, several varieties of which are distinguished. Sixty-four of these are referred to. 165 

Chapter fourteen describes the digestion (jarana) of these samkarabljas after adding 
them to the mercurial product. The marana of mercury, leading to the product called 
khota, is also dealt with. 

Chapter fifteen is about bahyadruti and garbhadruti, which serve to stabilize the 
product after jarana; this stabilization is called bandha. 

Chapter sixteen is about sarana, a process which renders the product obtained by 
means of the preceding processes capable of pervading base metals added and thus 
transmuting them. Sarana is achieved by means of saranataila. The preparation of this 
oil is described, along with the instrument used, the saranayantra (11-23). 166 Sarana 
can also becarried out by means of the damarukayantra (24-25). Pratisarana and anusa- 
rana are defined (30); 167 these varieties of sarana increase the transmuting power (31- 
35). 

Chapter seventeen gives an account of kramaria, which results in the ingredients of 
the mixture pervading each other on an atomic level (1-2). 

Chapter eighteen is about vedha, a process finally enabling the alchemist to trans¬ 
mute base metals into gold or silver (hemakrsti and tarakrsti). 

Chapter nineteen describes the use of mercurial preparations for rasayana purposes. 
The rules to be observed before the consumption of a mercurial product are given (2- 
15); 168 several mercurial products suitable to cure diseases, obtain longevity, or even 
render the body immortal are described (16-50). The mental state attained is described 
as rasananda (49). The symptoms and treatment of the disorder called rasajlrna are 
dealt with (51-58). 169 Some verses extol the wonderful effects of mercurial rasayanas, 
which make one equal to Visnu and Rudra (64). The chapter ends with the recipes for 
amarasundarl gutika (65-66), mrtasamjlvanl gutika (67-72), vajrinl gutika (73-74), 
and khecaragutika (75-76). 

The treatise ends with information on the author. 

Sources are not referred to. 170 

The Rasahrdaya is quoted or referred to in the commentary on the Astama- 
hamati% Basava’s Sivatattvaratnakaia, the Bhavaprakasa, 171 Cudamanimisra’s 
Rasakamadhenu y the DharanTdharasamhita, Govindarama Thakura’s Rasasanigraha- 
siddhanta , Gulrajsannamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Hariprapanna’s 
Rasayogasagara, Harisarananada’s KupTpakvaiasanirmanavijnana , Hazarllal Sukul’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Khare’s commentary on the Rasaiatnasamu- 
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ccaya, Madhavacarya’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 172 Niranjanaprasada Gupta’s Parada- 
samhita , Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara , the Rasadhatuprakasa, the Rasatattvavivecana , 
Ramacandra’s Rasendracintamani, Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayu¬ 
rvedaprakasa, Vagbhata’s Rasaratnasamuccaya, 173 Visnudeva’s RasarajalaksmT, and 
YadavjT TrikamjT’s Rasamrta. The Rasahrdaya was one of the sources of the Ayu¬ 
rvedaprakasa, Rasaratnasamuccaya and Rasendrasambhava. A Rasahrd is mentioned 
in the Vaidyasastrapravartakacaryanamasamuccaya . 

The author of the Rasahrdaya is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanuprave- 
savijhana 174 and Trimalla’s BrhadyogatarahginT. 175 Bhagavadgovinda is mentioned 
as a source in Visnudeva’s RasarajalaksmT. Govinda is quoted in Gulrajsarmami¬ 
sra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya , and Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 
The author is referred to as Govinda in Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuc¬ 
caya, as (Bhagavad)govindapada or -padah in the Ayurvedaprakasa, HazarTlal 
Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the Rasendracintamani, the bha- 
smapistiprakarana of the Rasoddhiiratantra, and Somadevasarman’s commentary 
on the Ayurvedaprakasa, as Govindabhagavant in the Rasendraciidamani, and as 
Govindabhagavatpada in the commentary on the RasatarahginT and in the Sarvadarsa- 
nasamgraha. 

A Govinda, either the author of the Rasahrdaya or the one who wrote the Rasasara, 
is referred to as a source or quoted in Manikyadeva’s Rasaratnasamuccaya, Ramaraja’s 
RasaratnapradTpa, the Rasakaksaputa, and the Rasakalpa. 

A Govinda, who cannot be but the author of the Rasahrdaya, is mentioned in the 
Rasasara . 176 

The Rasaratnakara (Vadikhanda), Rasaratnasamuccaya and Rasatarahg/nfmention 
Govinda as one of the Rasasiddhas. 

The author 177 

The last verses of the Rasahrdaya (19.78-80) contain some information on the 
author, who calls himself bhiksu Govinda. 178 The author mentions as his patron king 
Madana, 179 an alchemist (rasacarya) himself, the lord of the Kiratas, 180 of Somavam- 
sa 181 and Haihaya kula. 182 D.G. White is inclined to locate Govinda’s Haihaya 
king Madana, lord of the Kiratas, at the eastern extremity (eastern Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa) of the sphere of influence of the Kalachuri kings, who traced their lineage 
back through Haihaya and Yadu to the Moon and therefore considered themselves to 
belong to the Lunar dynasty (somavamsa). 183 

One of the MSS has an additional verse containing the names of Govinda’s father, 
Mangalavisnu, and grandfather, Sumanovisnu. 184 

Bhiksu Govinda is by some regarded as a Buddhist, by others as a Hindu. 185 The 
view that he was a Buddhist rests on very slender evidence, consisting of a reference to 
the Tathagata in the additional verse of one of the MSS. 186 The references to Hinduism 
in the body of the text clearly indicate that Govinda was a Hindu by faith. 187 
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Date 

Tryambaka Kale identified bhiksu Govinda with the Govindabhagavatpadacarya who 
was the teacher of Samkaracarya. 188 This identification was based on the resemblance, 
with regard to meaning, of an arya of the Rasahrdaya (1.30) and a verse in one of the 
works of Samkara, 189 and on references to the author of the Rasahrdaya as Govinda¬ 
bhagavatpadacarya in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha. 190 Kale’s hypothesis is rejected by 
part of the later authors on the subject, 191 because it would place the composition of the 
Rasahrdaya in the last part of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century, an age 
in which alchemy had not yet developed to the stage represented by the Rasahrdaya. 

Kale also claimed that Govinda’s patron, Madana, is identical with a king Ka- 
madeva, who is mentioned in the vamsavall of the Haihayakula; 192 this king is 
assigned to the eighth century, which would fit in with the view that the author of the 
Rasahrdaya and Samkara’s guru are one and the same person. 

Kale’s assumptions regarding the identities of Govinda and Madana are arbitrary 
and unconvincing. The Rasahrdayatantra cannot possibly date from the late eighth or 
early ninth century on account of the much more developed state of rasasastra in this 
work, compared with what is found in the works of Vrnda, Cakrapanidatta and Va- 
ngasena. The similarities between the Rasahrdaya on the one hand and the Rasarnava 
and Rasendracintamani on the other suggest that these three works were composed in 
about the same period. 193 D.G. White is of the opinion that the tenth or eleventh century 
is a plausible date for Govinda’s work, in the light of the dates of later treatises that refer 
back to it. 194 

The lower limit is provided by the quotations in the RasarajalaksmI (dating from 
the third quarter of the thirteenth century), Rasendracudamani, and Sarvadarsanasain- 
graha (dating from the second half of the fourteenth century). 

A commentary on the Rasahrdayatantra , called MugdhavabodhinT , 195 was written by 
Cathurbhujamisra. 196 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to in this commentary are: Amara(1.14; 
4.24; 11.8; 12.4; 19.23, 36, 61), Anekartha (1.1 and2), Bhagavadvacana (1.23 and25), 
granthantara (1.29-30; 3.5; 4.1, 8, 12; 5.7; 14.2; 19.38,44, 46, 65-66), guror vacanam 
(1.10),Haima (16.5), Hathapradlpika 197 (1.21), Hitopadesa (1.6), Madhavanidana (10. 
3), Manjarl (1.1; 3.19), 198 Nyayasastra (1.24), paribhasa (2.3,4,13; 6.19; 8.1; 9. T, 16.1; 
18.1), Prasnottararatnamala (1.15), 199 Rasamahjarl (1.2 and 3), Rasaratnakara (1.1, 2, 
3,6), Rasasamketakalika (2.5), Rasasara (2.6), Rasavatara (1.11), Rasendramatigala( 1. 
3 and 5; 2.3 and 5), Saktyavatara (2.9), Samketakalika 200 (1.3), sruti (1.1 and 23), Su- 
tra( 1.7and 13), 201 Vedantasutra (1.9), vedantavacana (3.28), and Vidagdhamukhama- 
ndana (1.3). 202 

Caturbhuja gives, from an unknown source, the following list of Rasasiddhas: 
Allama, 203 Bhaluki, Bindunatha, 204 CarpatT, Gaja, 205 GhodacolT, 206 Kakacandlsvara, 
KanerT, 207 KanthadT, 208 Kapalika, Kapalin, Khandin, 209 Korantaka, 210 Manthana- 
bhairava, Nagadeva, 211 Niranjana, 212 Nityanatha, Prabhudeva, 213 Pujyapada, 214 Si- 
ddhabuddha, 215 Siddhapada, 216 Surananda, ThinthinT, 217 and Yogin 218 (ad 1.7). 219 

A long list of vasanausadhis is found i n the comments ad 3.4. This list mentions: 220 
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abhracandra, 221 ahilocana, ajamarl, alambusa, aparajita, apattra, brhatl, canakayasl, 
citraparnl, dantT, dhanya, garuill, gojihvika, halinl, hamsapadl, hemapuspika, Isvarl, 
jalacakorl, jalaja utpall, jalamulaka, jalapippall, jalapurvambuslta, 222 jalinl, jalodbha- 
vapamarga, kapotl, kapotikl, kslrika, kumarl, kumbhika, kurkurl, lavana, mams!, 
manilukT, marjarapadika, meghanada, mesika, mlnaksl, mohinl, murti, musall, naginl, 
nandinl, pasanabhedika, prasarinT, rasacandraukasa, 223 sariva, sarpasugandhika, si- 
kha, sikhipadl, sitajahgha, sthalaja padma, sukanada, svara, tripamika, tulasl, ugra, 
upambu, uttama, vajrakandaka, vanamala, vanarjaka, varahi, 224 varibhuta samanga, 225 
vayasl, vidarl, vrddha, vrscikalika, and yavacinca. 226 

Outstanding (Rasa)siddhas referred to are Nityanatha (3.17; 5.36; 19.77) and VI- 
ranatha (3.17). 227 Nagaijuna is mentioned as a Yoglndra (19.70). 

Caturbhuja’s commentary abounds in anonymous quotations. 228 He mentions 
variants of Govinda’s text 229 and gives vernacular equivalents for the names of some 
substances. 230 

Jasavanta Simha, who wrote a Hindi commentary on the Rasahrdaya, regards 
Caturbhuja as one who had no first-hand knowledge of alchemy; he highlights a 
number of obviously wrong interpretations. 231 

Caturbhuja is quoted in Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuc- 
caya. The commentary on the Rasahrdaya is cited in Harisaranananda’s KupTpa- 
kvarasanirmanavijhana , Khare’s commentary on the Rasiiratnasamuccaya , and the 
Rasatattvavivecana. 

Caturbhuja mentions in the introductory verses of his commentary that he was a 
grandson of Hariharamisra of Kuralakula and a son of Mahesa; he was a brahmana of 
Khandelavala lineage. Descendants of this lineage live in Jaypur, Bikaner, and adjacent 
regions. 232 

This information proves that the commentator on the Rasahrdaya is distinct from 
the Caturbhuja who was the father of Sivadatta, who wrote the Sivakosa , 233 

Caturbhuja’s quotations from Camunda’s Rasasamketakalika and Srisailanatha’s 
Prasnottararatnamala indicate that he cannot be earlier than the sixteenth century. 

A Rasakalpadruma, which may or may not be a work on rasasastra, is attributed to 
a Caturbhuja. 234 A treatise called Astadasasamskarah by a Caturbhuja is classified as 
a work on dharmasastra. 235 Ramananda, the author of a tlka on the Kaslkhanda of the 
Skundapurana, was a pupil of a Caturbhuja. 236 



Chapter 5 

Rasajalanidhi 


The Rasajalanidhi by BhudevaDevasarman (Bhudeb Mcfokerji) 1 is an extensive work 
in Sanskrit verse and prose, accompanied by an English translation, on all the aspects 
of alchemy and iatrochemistry. 


Contents 

Volume I consists of eight chapters, preceded by a mangala. 

Chapter one (rasasadhanasya prayojanani; 6-17) deals with the qualifications of 
a teacher and his disciple, the construction of the laboratory (rasasala), the rasalinga 
and its worship, and the equipment (upakaranani) of the laboratory. Chapter two (si- 
syopanayana; 18-26) is on the initiation of a student. Chapter three (rasaprasaiiga; 27- 
36) begins with a eulogy of mercury, followed by verses on the various kinds of mer¬ 
cury and the meaning of its names. 

Chapter four (paradaprasanga; 7-220) deals with the blemishes of mercury (7-8), 
the eighteen samskaras (39-40), sodhana (40-51), svedana (51-53), mardana (54-56), 
uddhrti (56-57), 2 urdhvapatana (57-60), adhahpatana (60-61), adhahpatana followed 
by urdhvapatana (61-63), tiryakpatana (63), rodhana or nirodha (63-66), niyamana 
(66-69), dlpana (69-71), anuvasana (71), the plants called rasamulika (72-73), two 
easy ways of complete purification of mercury (73-75), grasana (75-93; verses on 
the preparation of villas 3 and a vidavatl form part of this section), gandhakajara- 
na (94-98), abhrakasattvajarana (98-99), murchana (99-126; the preparation of 
rasasindura, rasakarpura, pltarasa, krsnarasa, parpatlrasa, rasatalaka, makaradhvaja, 
and svarnasindura forms part of this section), bandhana (126-129), samcarana (129— 
130), garbhadruti (130-132), jarana (132-142; related subjects dealt with are the 
vajramusa, vidas, and a vidavatl), grasamana (140-141), marana (142-156), bhasml- 
karana (156-176), the medicinal uses of mercurial ashes (bhasman) and the anupanas 
to be taken (176-190), a few rasayogas (190-192: vajrapanjarasa, pancamrta), the 
regimen that precedes the taking of mercurial preparations (192-195: ksetrlkarana), 
rules accompanying their use (195-205), the disorders resulting from improper use of 
mercury and the treatment of these disorders (205-213), niyamaka plants (214), the 
plants called mulika (215-217), and plants and substances used in the killing (marana) 
of mercury (217-220). 

Chapter five (rasaranjana; 221-249) is concerned with the processes called ranjana 
(221-222), sarana (222-236), samkramana (236), and vedhana (237-249). Chapter six 
(yantrani; 250-298) describes yantras and kosthikas (250-285), crucibles (musa; 285- 
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293), and putas (293-298). Chapter seven (299-320) contains a series of definitions 
(paribhasa; 299-309), followed by verses on weights and measures (309-311). The 
second part of the chapter is devoted to the bandhas of mercury (311-320). Chapter 
eight (321-350) describes methods of making gold and silver; it ends with some verses 
on the bleaching (svetlkarana) of copper. 

Volume II consists of four chapters, preceded by a maiigala. Chapters one to three are 
about the uparasas, chapter four deals with some of the metals. 

Chapter one (2-129) begins with an enumeration of the uparasas, divided into three 
groups: (a) substances to be purified and killed: vajrabhra, the two kinds of maksika, 
vimala, silajatu,tutthaka, sasyaka, capala, and rasaka; (b) substances used in mercurial 
operations: gandha, gairika, kaslsa, kaiiksl, tala, sila, afijana, and kankustha; (c) sub¬ 
stances having some properties in common with mercury and therefore called sadha- 
ranarasas: kampilla, gaurlpasaria, navasaraka, kaparda, vahnijara, girisindura, hiiigula, 
mrddarasriiga, and bhunaga. 

The subjects of chapter one are: mica (abhraka), its four usual varieties, its purifi¬ 
cation, the preparation of dhanyabhra, the killing of mica, the amrtlkarana of the ashes, 
plants and some substances employed in the killing of mica, the medicinal uses of the 
ashes of mica, the extraction of the essence, its purification and killing, the softening 
(mrdukarana) of essences, the liquefaction (druti) of mica, the transmutation (vedha) 
of base metals by means of mica (3-60); the varieties, purification, killing, the extrac¬ 
tion of the essence, etc., of maksika (61-77), vimala (77-83), sllajatu (83-104), tuttha 
(104-110), sasyaka (110-115), capala (115-118), and rasaka or kharpara (118-129). 

The subjects of chapter two (130-210) are: sulphur (gandhaka), its varieties, 
purification, the uses of purified sulphur, the preparation of gandhakataila, the 
removal of the bad smell, and the transmutation of metals by means of sulphur 
(130-149); the varieties, purification, the extraction of the essence, and medicinal 
uses of gairika (146-149), kaslsa (149-152), kaiiksl or tuvarl (152-154), haritala 
(155-196), manahsila (196-201), anjana (201-207), and kankustha (207-210). 

The subjects of chapter three (211-236) are: kampilla and its purification; the pu¬ 
rification of sadharariarasas in general (211-212); the purification, etc., of gaurlpasa- 
na (213-214), navasara (214-216), varatika or kapardl (216-219), saiikha (219-221), 
agnijara (221 -222), girisindura (222-224), hihgula (cinnabar) (224-233), mrddarasr- 
iigaka (233-234), and bhunagas (234-236). 

Chapter four(237-288) is concerned with gold, silver and copper. The chapter be¬ 
gins with an enumeration of the seven metals (dhatu, loha): gold, silver, copper, iron, 
zinc, tin and lead, and the three alloys (misraloha): pittala, kamsya and vartaka. The 
subjects of chapter four are: the varieties and properties, purification, killing, etc., of 
gold (237-259), silver (259-273), and copper (273-288). 

Volume III is divided into eleven chapters. 

Chapter one, preceded by a maiigala, is devoted to iron and mandura (3-95). Its 
subjects are: the properties of iron, its seven natural blemishes, its varieties, purifica- 
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tion, killing (bhanupaka, sthallpaka, putapaka are also dealt with; the items of a num¬ 
ber of ganas are enumerated), nirutthlkarana and amrtlkarana of the ashes, the uses of 
the ashes, liquefaction of iron (3-91); mandtira, its properties, varieties and uses, its 
purification and liquefaction (91-95). 

Chapter two (96-140) is devoted to the varieties, properties, purification, killing, 
etc., of zinc (96-101), tin (101-120), and lead (120-140). 

The subjects of chapter three (140-158) are; the three alloys, their purification and 
killing (140-152); triloha, its purification, killing and uses (152-153); the extraction 
of the essence of bhunaga and the uses of this essence (kharasattva; 153-157). 

Chapter four (159-259) is devoted to the ratnas and uparatnas (precious and 
semi-precious stones). Sixteen ratnas are enumerated: vajra (diamond), marakata 
(emerald), manikya (ruby), mauktika (pearl), ntlamarii (sapphire), gomeda (zircon), 
vaidurya (cat’s eye), dagdhahlraka or vaikranta (garnet), sphatika (quartz), candraka- 
nta (moonstone), suryakanta (sunstone), pravalaka (coral), karketa (chrysoberyl), 
pusparaga (topaz), rajavarta (lapis lazuli), and bhlsmaka (a kind of quartz); seven 
uparatnas are mentioned: palanka (onyx), rudhira (carnelian), puti(ka) or putrika 
(peridote), tarksaja (turquoise), pllu (jade), upala (opal, chalcedony and agate), and 
sugandhika (spinel) (159-160). 

The subjects dealt with are: diamonds, their classification, characteristics, blem¬ 
ishes, purification, killing, etc. (163-187), the purification and killing of gems in gen¬ 
eral (188-195), marakata (196-201), manikya (201-209), pearls (209-217), nlla (217- 
220), gomeda (220-223), vaidurya (223-226), vaikranta (226-235), sphatika (235- 
237), candrakanta and suryakanta (238-239), pravala (240-242), karketa (242-244), 
pusparaga (245-248), rajavarta (248-251), bhlsmaka or bhlsmamani (251-252), and 
the uparatnas (252-259). 

Chapter five (260-282) deals with groups of alkaline substances (ksara), their 
sources, general properties, yavaksara, usara, misraksara, svarjiksara, tankana, the 
uses of ksara, the preparation of ksara, more groups of ksaras. 

Chapter six (283-291) is about salts (lavana);six types are distinguished: samudra, 
saindhava, vida, sauvarcala, romaka, and culikalavana. 

Chapter seven (292-329) describes poisonous substances (visa). Ten sources of 
sthavaravisa (poisons of vegetable origin and inorganic substances) are distinguished: 
roots, leaves, fruits, flowers, barks, milky juices, woods, exudates (niryasa), tubers, and 
metals. The usual eighteen poisonous tubers are enumerated anddescribed (292-303). 4 
The eight tuber poisons that may be used f or medicinal purposes are divided into bra- 
hmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra types. The disorders caused by poisonous substances 
and the treatment of these disorders are dealt with. The purification and killing of tuber 
poisons are described, followed by rules about the medicinal uses of poisonous sub¬ 
stances. The chapter ends with poisons of animal origin, especially snake venom. 

Chapter eight (330-360) gives an account of the minor poisons (upavisa), their 
purification and uses (330-351); the thirteen minor poisons (of vegetable origin) are: 
snuhl, arka, langall, gunja, karavlra, visamusti, dhattura, jayapala, bhallataka, nirvi- 
sa, ativisa, ahiphena, and jaya (= bhaiiga). 5 The second part of the chapter is concerned 
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with the treatment of disorders caused by upavisas (351-357), the purification of a 
number of seeds, guggulu, and leeches (357-360). 

Chapter nine (361-369) is about the extraction of oil (tailapatana) from a number 
of seeds. 

Chapter ten (370-383) describes fermented fluids (samdhana), which are divided 
into three groups: (1) alcoholic, (2) non-alcoholic, medicated, (3) non-alcoholic and 
non-medicated. The first group (madya) consists of gaudl, madhvl, paistl, kadambarl, 
varunl, madhukl, maireyl, and mardvlka; the second group consists of the asavas and 
aristas; the third group consists of sldhu, sukta, dhanyamla, kanjika, gudasukta, cukra, 
tusambu, sauvlra, aranala, and sindakl. 

Chapter eleven (384-390) contains definitions of sulvanaga, varaloha, ghosa- 
krstatamra, varanaga, cullaka, pataiigiraga, avapa, abhiseka, nirvapa, suddhavarta, 
bljavarta, svangasltala, and bahihslta. The chapter ends with a list of thirty-seven 
Rasasiddhas. 

Volume IV consists of six chapters, preceded by a mangala and prayer to the author’s 
istadeva. 

Chapter one (3-35) is about rules regarding diet and behaviour, followed by general 
rules about the taking of medicines, in particular rasayogas. Chapters two to six deal 
with a number, of diseases, their aetiology, symptoms and treatment, in particular the 
treatment with rasas. 

Volume V begins with a mangala again, followed by a large number of adhikaras, de¬ 
voted to the aetiology, symptoms and treatment, in particular the treatment with rasas, 
of many diseases. 

Authorities, referred to in the Rasajalanidhi, are: Adima (III, 65), 6 Bhaluki (II, 
207), Brahmajyotis (III, 181), 7 Candrasena (III, 183® and 245), 9 Nandin (I, 265 and 
271; II, 147), Laksmlsvara (II, 245), 10 Ramacandra (III, 4-5)," Sambhu (I, 280), 
Somadeva (III, 156), 12 Sukra (III, 65), 13 and Susruta (III, 279). 

The list of thirty-seven Rasasiddhas (III, 389-390) consists of: Adima, Ananta- 
devasuri, 14 Bhaskara, Bhudeva, 15 Brahma, Brahmajyotis, 16 Candrasena, Dandin, 17 
Gomukha, Govinda, Hari, Indrada, Kambali, Kapalika, Kapalin, Khanda, Lambaka, 
Lankesa, Mandavya, Manthanabhairava, Matta, Nagabodhi, Nagarjuna, Nandiraja, 
Naravahana, Nityanatha, 18 Rama, 19 Ratnakosa, Sambhu, Sattvika, Somadeva, 20 
Sukracarya, 21 Surananda, Surasenaka, Vagbhata, 22 Vyadi, and Yasodhara. 

Apart from the authorities referred to, sources are not indicated by the author. 
Some of the texts from which verses were borrowed are: Rasacintamani, 23 Rasa- 
ratna 24 Rasaratnakara 25 Rasaratnasamuccaya 26 Rasarnava 21 Rasasara , 28 Rasendra- 
cintamani, 29 Rasendracudamani 30 and Rasendrasarasamgraha. 31 

The Rasajalanidhi is one of the sources of the Rasavidyamaharnava. 

Hariprapanna is mentioned in HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratna¬ 
samuccaya . 
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Special features 

The eighteen samskaras are: sodhana, svedana, mardana, uddhrti, patana, rodhana, 
niyamana, dlpana, anuvasana, grasana, murchana, samcarana, garbhadruti, jarana, 
marana, bhasmlkarana, rafijana, and vedhana (I, 39). 32 A type of vedha, added to those 
borrowed from the Rasendracudiimani (4.107cd— 111), is sparsavedha (I, 248-249). 

The svedanl- and kandukayantra are regarded as identical (1,251). 33 The same ap¬ 
plies to the vidyadhara- and patanayantra (I, 251-252). 34 Yantras added to the series 
found in the Rasaratnasamuccaya are: khalacarlyantra (I, 268),jalayantra (1,272-273). 
taiikanayantra (I, 279), patalayantra (I, 279-280), tejoyantra (I, 280), gauiiyantra (I, 
282), cakrayantra (I, 283), nadikayantra (I, 284), and varunlyantra (I, 285). The hi- 
iigulakrstiyantra and valabhlyantra of the Rasaratnasamuccaya are absent. 

Two series of plants and some other substances which are helpful in killing mica 
are enumerated (II, 29 and 37). 

Maksika is said to be found along the river Tapi, in Kirata, Clna and Kanyakubja 
(II, 61); three varieties are mentioned: svarnamaksika, yellow in colour, vimala, red 
in colour, and taramaksika, white in colour; dependent on its shape, four varieties are 
distinguished (II, 62-63). 

A kind of copper, called nagatamra, can be extracted from peacock’s feathers; a 
ring, made from this material, cures sula and overcomes all sorts of poison (II, 108— 
110 ). 

Four varieties of kaslsa are described: (a) valukakaslsa, white in colour; (b) pu- 
spa- or padmakaslsa, yellow in colour; (c) dhatu- or muktakaslsa, black in colour; (d) 
a green variety (II, 149-150). Two varieties of kahksi, tuvarl or saurastrl are distin¬ 
guished: pltika and phullika or phullatuvarT; goplcandana is one of the names of ka- 
iiksl (II, 152); the essence of tuvarl is called sphadka (II, 154). Haritalais of four kinds: 
pattra- and pindaharitala, godanta, vakadala(II, 155). Manahsila is of three kinds: sya- 
mahgl, kanavlraka and khandakhya (II, 196). Anjana is of six kinds: sauvlranjana, nl- 
lanjana, rasahjana, sroto’njana, kulatthanjana and puspanjana (II, 201); three types of 
rasanjana are distinguished (II, 203). Gaurlpasana is also called darumusaka, musaka 
and sambala; a red, yellow and white variety are distinguished (II, 213). A varatl or 
kapardl is killed by means of an apparatus called panikayantra (II, 219). Girisindura 
is regarded as an upadhatu of lead; two varieties are distinguished: girisindura and na- 
gasindura (II, 222-223). 35 

King Ramacandra is said to have distinguished eight kinds of iron: samanya, krau- 
fica, kalihga, bhadra, vajra, pandi, nlrava and kanta (III, 4-5). The three usual types 
of iron are described: munda, tlksna and kanta. The three varieties of munda are mr- 
du, kuntha and kadara (III, 6); the six varieties of tlksna are khara, sara, hrnnala, tara- 
patta, vajraka and kalalauha (III, 7); the five varieties ofkanta are bhramaka, cumbaka, 
karsaka, dravaka and romakanta (III, 14-15). Curved lines on the surface of steel are 
called pogara (III, 8-9). Plants helpful in the killing of iron are gandinika (also called 
salahancl, haritparnl and martakalambuka), kutharacchinna, vikaiikata and raktamarisa 
(111,63-64). One method of killing iron, resulting in a product called sudhasagaralauha, 
has to be continued for 4,380 days and requires the juice of 4,380 different plants (III, 
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70-71). 

An apparatus called bhrstayantra is employed in one of the operations leading to the 
killing of lead (III, 132). RTtika (brass) is of two varieties: rajarltika, consisting of two 
parts of copper and one part of zinc, and brahmarlti or kakatundl, an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and lead (III, 141). The alloy called triloha is composed of twenty-five parts of 
gold, sixteen parts of silver, and ten parts of copper (III, 152). 

A particular gem, called bhallata, is said to resemble an emerald (III, 201). 
Three kinds of sphatika are described: mandakantika (found in the Vindhyas), a 
black kind (found in Sri Lanka), and jyotlrasa; the last kind is of three varieties: 
rajavarta, rajamaya and brahmamaya(III, 236). Upala is of three kinds: marmarasman 
(chalcedony), varopala (opal) and rudhirapalaiika (agate); a white marmarasman is 
called karpuramani; a black variety of upala is called bhramaramani (III, 257-258). 

Treatment with duly purified poison is said to cure the eight types of kustha; the 
unusual series of eight kusthas consists of pundarTka, visphota, sveta, audumbara, 
chinnabhinna, kapalakhya, klinnahva and savagandhi (III, 319). 

The chapter on upavisas (III, 330-360) enumerates many names of the poisonous 
plants described; five varieties of karavlra are distinguished (III, 337) and four varieties 
of opium (III, 348); the resin from the flowers of hemp (i.e., hashish) is called ganjarasa 
(111,351). 

A fermented fluidnot known from other texts is jali (III, 381). 36 

The order of the diseases in volumes IV and V does notagree with any of the current 
arrangements. 37 


The author and his date 

The name of the author is Bhudeva Devasarman Mukhopadhyaya. He was a brahmana 
of Bharadvajagotra, a son of Harilala and NistarinT, and was born in Bengal, in a vil¬ 
lage called Hastisala on the banks of the river MayuraksT, in the year 1885. The author 
mentions SrTharsa, who composed the Naisadhacarita, as one of his forefathers. 38 

Bhudeva Mukhopadhyaya (Bhudeb Mookerjee) was a practising ayurvedic physi¬ 
cian in Calcutta. 



Chapter 6 

Rasakamadhenu to Rasamrta 


The Rasakamadhenu 

The Rasakamadhenu by Cudamani 1 is a compilation,based on earlier texts devoted to 
alchemy and iatrochemistry. 

Contents 2 

The Rasakamadhenu consists of four sections: upakaranapada (seven chapters), dha- 
tusamgrahapada (five chapters), sutakriyapada (nine chapters), and cikitsapada (fifty- 
nine chapters). Sections one to three comprise 5,566 verses, interspersed with com¬ 
ments in prose. The verses are borrowed from a large number of sources, mostly men¬ 
tioned by name; the prose is added by the author. 

The subjects of the chapters (adhikara) of the upakaranapada are: (1) the al¬ 
chemical apparatus, implements, etc. (yantra; 179 verses); (2) the fire place (culhl), 
fuel, putas, weights and measures, vessels, etc. (culhyadipraklrna; 73 verses); (3) 
plants used in alchemical operations (vanausadhi; 138 verses); (4) major and minor 
poisons (visa and upavisa), substances of animal origin (jangamavarga), oils (taila), 
various groups of substances, salts and caustics, bidas, and ranjana (visajahgamavasa- 
pittatailamalamutraksaralavanabidaraga; 311 1 / 2 verses); (5) the preparation of bljas 
(bijasadhana; 141 1 /2 verses); (6) the making of mixtures (dvandvamelana), kramana 
and ranjana (dvandvamelakramanaranjana; 182 verses); (7) the teacher, the sadhaka 
and his female companion, the initiation (dlksa), the rasaliiiga and its worship, 
behavioural rules (acara) (rasasadhanopayakathana; 170 verses). 

The subjects of the chapters of the dhatusamgrahapada are: (1) the metals, their 
purification, killing, uses, etc. (sarvalohavidhana; 923 verses); (2) the gems (mani 
or ratna), their purification, killing, liquefaction (druti), etc. (maniratnasankhavara- 
tikadividhana; 167 verses); (3) the maharasas, their purification, the extraction of 
their sattvas, their killing, etc. (maharasastakavidhana; 384 verses); (4) the uparasas, 
their purification, the extraction of their sattvas, their uses, etc. (uparasavidhana; 273 
verses); (5) salts and caustics (lavanaksara; 50 verses). 

The subjects of the chapters of the siitakriyapada are: (1) the names of mercury, its 
eulogy, origin and varieties, a mahatmya devoted to mercury, the blemishes of mercury 
and the disorders caused by them (rasanamabhedamahatmyagunadosanirupana; 78 
verses); (2) the samskaras, their number, short descriptions of the samskaras (rasasam- 
skaravivekalaksanasarnksepakathana; 99 verses); (3) sodhana, svedana, mardana, 
murchana, patana, nirodhana, niyamana, and dlpana (rasarajastasamskarakathana; 
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190 verses); (4) jarana and related subjects (sutajarana; 372 verses); (5) additional 
information on the divine herbs (divyausadhi) and their uses (496*/2 verses); (6) 
jarana of gems (ratna) for the purpose of rafijana (ratnadijarana; 108 verses); (7) 
the types of bandha (baddhajarana; 692 verses); (8) the preparation of various pills 
(gutika; 210 verses); (9) sarana, marana, vedha, seva (saranadi; 329 verses). 

The subjects of the chapters of the cikitsapada are: the nidana and therapy of (1) 
jvara, (2) daha, (3) trsna, (4) mGrcha, (5) apasmara, (6) unmada, (7) madatyaya, (8) 
pandurogadi, (9) raktapitta, (10) chardi, (11) amlapitta, (12) arocaka, (13) agniroga, 
(14) saingraharh, (15)atlsara, (16) anaha, (17) udavarta, (18) urograha, (19) hrdroga, 
(20) krmi, (21) sula, parinamasula, annadravasula, jaratpittasula, (22) gulma, (23) 
udara, (24) sotha, (25) sllpada, (26) andavrddhi, (27) galaganda, gandamala, apacl, 
arbuda, (28) medoroga, (29) prameha and pramehapidaka, (30) mutrakrcchra, (31) 
mutraghata and asmarl, (32) ksayaroga and rajayaksman, (33) kasa, (34) gvasa, 
(35) hikka, (36) svarabheda, (37) vatavyadhi, (38) amavata, (39) vatarakta, (40) 
kustha, (41) sltapitta, udarda, kotha (42) kodrava and masurika, (43) ksudraroga, (44) 
sukaroga, (45) upadamsa, (48) arsas, (49) bhagandara, (50) vidradhi, (51) sarlravrana, 
(52) agantukavrana, (53) nadlvrana, (54) dagdhavrana and snayuroga, (55) netraroga, 
(56) urdhvajatrugataroga, (57) strlroga and somaroga, (58) balaroga, (59) visa, (60) 
samanyavidhividhana. 3 

The last chapter deals with general subjects: the dosas, their excitation, general re¬ 
medial measures (sveda, virecana, vamana, raktamoksa, lahghana, dhuma, nasya, vra- 
nopakrama, sastrakarman, etc.). 

The works and authorities quoted or referred to are: 4 the author’s own Abhi- 
dhanakamadhenu (I.4.5-6, 167-172, 175cd-182ab; II. 1.65cd-69ab, 162-167ab, 
690-695ab; 4.4-5), also quoted as Kamadbenu (II.2.1-2 and 6-7; 3.218, 261, 276, 
282, 319-321ab; 4.16-17ab, 173cd-175ab, 189, 194-197ab, 239-240; 5.1-9ab; 

III. 1.1-2), Ajlrnamanjarl ( 1.4.166), 5 Ayurvedaprakasa (II. 1.168-170; 4.241-242), 6 
Bhaluki (II.4.220), the author’s own Bhavacintamani (1.4.4 and 145; II. 1.197-198, 
666-671, 695-699, 720; 2.8 and 35-39; 3.72; 4.20, 175-176, 201-203, 211-212, 
238; III. 1.34-37), Candrajnanatantra (mantras between 1.7.141 and 142), 7 Caraka 
(prose between II.1.689 and 690, 8 3.332-333, prose between 342 and 343), Devana- 
thamisra (II.4.31-34; III.2.38), 9 Devendragiri (1.1.69 and 157-158; 4.201 cd-203ab; 
5.30; 6.26-34; prose between 7.46 and 47; II. 1.132-133ab and 576-580; 3.84-85; 
prose between III.4.39cd and 40; 7.472cd-489ab; 9.212), Devendragiri’s Rasa- 
yanasarasamgraba (1.5.136-141; II. 1.256-267ab), 10 Devendragirisamgraha (II. 1.46, 
498-505, 735-736; 3.67-68ab and 124-127; 4.26cd-29; III.7.32cd-36, 78-80ab, 
112cd—119, 125cd—151, 249cd-252ab, 302-308; 8.55-68 and 73-117; 9.39cd-50 
and 97-100ab), 11 Deviyamala (1.66-69ab; 2.1-4; 4.311; 5.136cd; II.1.874-879; 
3.149-157ab; 4.57-60ab and 230-231ab; III.2.36 and 39-47; 9.74-78), 12 Dba- 
nvantarlya (II. 1.98), 13 Goraksamata (II.3.362-367), Hemacandra (prose between 

IV. 9.242 and 243), KaksaputI (III.5.316), 14 Lobapaddbati (II. 1.78-79, 668-675ab, 
685-687, prose between 689 and 690, 699-702, 719, 723-724, 758-807; 3.69-71 
and 80-82), 15 Lohasastra (II.l.675—685ab), Manthanabhairava (1.3.54), Nagarjuna 
(II.3.287), Nigbanturaja (1.4.149), 16 Purandararahasya (II.3.360-361), Rasacintamani 
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(I.4.240-256ab; II.1.81-83, 109-lllab, 317-318, 320-321, 349-403, 428-456, 
478-482, 495-497, 519cd-521, 533-575, 610-647, 752-754, 852-860, 911-915; 
2.125-127 and 133-137; 3.162-167ab, 246cd-248, 307cd-310; 4.104-173ab, 218* 
252-254,273; III.3.147-150ab and 160cd-163; 4.7-20, 37-40ab, 169cd-177ab, 264- 
268; 7.120-122, 212ab-220, 319-363, 431-454ab; 8.37cd-49ab and 118-131ab), 17 
Rasadarpana (I.1.61-62ab; 11.1.101-108; 3.383; III.L44; 3.59), Rasahrdaya (often), 
Rasalanikara (III.5.287cd—291), Rasamahjarl (often), Rasamartanda (I.4.2-3ab, 
83-84, 174cd-175ab, 239, 300cd-304ab; 7.45-46; II.2.31cd-35ab; 3.311-312; 
111.2.20-22; 3.2 and 5cd-7ab; 9.313-328), Rasamrta (II. 1.4-5ab, 20, 74, 889-897ab), 
Rasapaddhati (often), Rasapaddhatitika (often), Rasapradlpa (II. 1.506), Rasarahasya 
(III.5.280cd-287ab), Rasarajahamsn (II.4.21-22; III.4.177cd-178ab), Rasarajalaksml 
(1.4.150—158ab, 191—197, 203cd—211; II.1.34-43ab; 3.2cd-4ab; prose between 34 
and 5, 24cd-26ab, 221, 265cd-270ab; 4.3; III.1.40; 3.7cd-9ab; 4.113-139 and 312- 
325ab; 7.204-205), Rasaratna (II. 1.111 cd-116), Rasaratnadlpika (III.3.1; 8.49cd-54), 
Rasaratnakara (often), Rasaratnapradlpa (II. 1.518cd-519ab; III.4.198-200; 7.203), 
Rasaratnapradlpika (1.5.21-22; II. 1.918-923; 4.30; III.1.55; 3.25cd-27, 80cd-81, 
103-104; 4.187cd-189ab and 211-214; 5.343-344), Rasaratnasamuccaya (1.1.25- 
29ab), Rasarnava (often), Rasasamketakalika (1.4.5 l-52ab, 62cd-63, 74cd-75ab, 
77cd-80ab; II.1.73cd, 117-119, 171, 308-309, 314, 322-326, 465, 689, 866-870ab; 
3.135 and 215; 111.1.12cd—15), Rasasara (often), Rasavagbhata (1.1.130cd—131; 
III.4.164cd-169ab), Rasayanasarasanigraha (II.1.599cd-601ab; III.7.182cd—202), 18 
Rasendracintamani (often), Rasendracudamani (often), Rudrayamala (III.3.165cd- 
185; 4.236-241), Saivalabhaksya(mata) (1.1 . 133-144; II.3.359), Somadeva (1.3.54), 19 
Somanathasamgraha (II.1.344cd-347), 20 Susruta (1.4.9; prose between 4.35 and 
36; II.5.17; prose between 5.29 and 30), Trilocana (prose between 1.2.40 and 41), 
Vagbhata (prose between II.3.342 and 343), Vaidyakalpadruma (II.1.472cd-477, 
511cd-514ab, 885cd-888; 3.170cd-174, 233, 335cd-338ab, prose between 377 and 
378; 4.69cd-72ab and 215-216), Vaidyakalpataru (II. 1.182-184ab), and Yamaia 
(1.1.161-164; II.4.190-192ab). 

Some quotations are from a source not mentioned by name. 21 Variants of verses 
quoted are occasionally referred to in the comments of Cudamani. 22 

The Rasakamadhenu is, in spite of its compilatory character, an interesting and 
valuable work. The quotations abound in readings which may profitably be compared 
with those of the manuscripts and editions of the works cited. 23 The Rasakamadhenu 
also contains numerous passages from less well-known treatises. 

Particularly interesting are the quotationsf rom the Abhidhanakamadhenu and Bha- 
vacintamani, written by Cudamani himself, and those from the Rasayanasarasanigraha 
or Devendragirisanigraha by Devendragiri. The Abhidhanakamadhenu is one of the 
sources of the Paradasamhita ; it is quoted in one of the parisistas of the Anandakanda. 24 
The Bhavacintamani is cited in HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamu¬ 
ccaya. Devendragiri and his Rasayanasarasanigraha are quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s 
commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

The passages from the Abhidhanakamadhenu show that it was an alchemical nigha- 
ntu in verse, dealing with the origin, names and varieties of many substances employed 
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in alchemical operations. Distinctive features of the Abbidbanakamadbenu are, for ex¬ 
ample: sixteen poisons of vegetable origin, which constitute an unusual series: visa, ha- 
lahala, brahmaputra, saurastrakahvaya, pradipana, daradakhya, kakola, sauktikeyaka, 
ahicchattra, mesasrhga, kustha, haimavata, pippala, patala, malina, and kambala (1.4. 
5-6); groups of ksaras, consisting of up to ten items (4.175cd-179); twelve varieties 
of tlksnaloha: khara, yogala oryogara, vajara, honnala, parasava, sandra, sara, aundra, 
kalinga, bhadra, pandya, and krsnayas (II.1.690-695ab); some of the names of rasaka: 
jasada, caura, slsakakara, kharpara, kharparika, kitibha, hemataraja (1.4.282); the se¬ 
ries of uparasas: gandha, tala, sila, saumya, 25 anjana, 26 tuttha, abdhiphenaka, khaga(= 
kaslsa), sindQra, girija, khatl, asman, kacamrttika, sphatika, goja, kankustha, rajavarta, 
the salts and the caustics (II.4.4-5). 

The Bhavacintamani was concerned with the merits and defects (gunas and dosas) 
of these substances. This work also listed the items belonging to some groups of sub¬ 
stances; an example is the vidvarga (1.4.145). 

Devendragiri’s Rasayanasarasamgraha was, as appears from the quotations, a 
complete alchemical treatise in verse, containing independent descriptions of many 
processes; Devendragiri’s views deviated in some respects from those of earlier 
authorities. 27 

The Rasakamadhenu is quoted in the prakirnaka parisista of the Anandakanda, 
Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, the Ayurvediya Kbani- 
javijnana, HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Narendranatha’s 
Capalanlrnaya, incorporated in the RasataranginT , and in the Rasatattvavivecana. It was 
one of the sources of the Bhesajasamhita, Devasirnha Vitthal’s Brbadasavaristasani- 
graha, Harisaranananda’s Kupipakvarasanirmanavijnana, the Paradasamhita , Rasa- 
dbatuprakasa , Rasayogasagara , Rasendrasambhava, Rasoddbaratantra, and Somade- 
vasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

Cudamani is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa 
and HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Special features 

Cuiamani’s very systematic treatise usually gives the opinions of a number of au¬ 
thorities on a particular subject, without making a choice. He is not even biased when 
quoting the views of his teacher, Devendragiri. Incidentally, he makes a personal 
statement. 28 Occasionally, he rejects statements made in particular works. 29 

Cudamani adds a large number of valuable glosses to his quotations. He gives in¬ 
formation on the uses of the yantras 30 and explains which terms are synonymous. 31 
Technical terms are frequently elucidated. 32 

Cudamani’s comments are concise in most cases, but, sometimes, they are elabo¬ 
rate and detailed. 33 

The remarks on the identity of plants are useful: alaka (II. 1.11: = devadall), cakrl 
(1.3.24: = cakrinllata and cakramarda), candall (1.3.23: = bhumyamalakl and a divyau- 
sadhi), dasuna (1.4.235: = raktasaka), dhavanl (III.3.59: = prsniparnl), gandanika (II. 1. 
760: = gandadurva), gartakalambuka (II.1.761: = nakull), haritparnl (II. 1.761: =kuma- 
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rl), hima (II.3.115: = katphala), kamacl (II.3.188: = kakamacl),maurvl (II.3.193: = bhu- 
rjapattra), raktasnuhl (1.3.24: = satala and a climber which resembles sehunda), raktasr- 
ngl (1.3.24: = a variety of saka and some climber), raktavama (1.3.26: = citraka and era- 
nda), ratnapuspa (1.1.139: = atasl), salahancl (II. 1.761: = manjistha), smariril (III.3.59: 
= matsyaksl or vaca), srgall (III.3.59: = saliparnl), stoka (11.1.760: = balamota), uccata 
(1.3.26: = svetagunja and some climber), vanaka (II. 1.895: = tumbaru), vanamaksika 
(II.1.763: = vanamadhuka), vega (II.3.196: = jyotismatI), vIra(III.7.226: = vidarl), vra- 
naghnl (III.3.27: = kumari), vyaghrl (1.3.27: = kantakarika and some climber). 

The lists of plants used in alchemical operations are quoted from several sources. 
Some lists are from the Rasarnava (I.3.12cd-22 and 38cd-43), 34 Rasasara (1.3.34- 
36 35 and 3.124-138), 36 and Rasendracudamani (1.3.54-123), 37 A list, quoted from 
an unknown source, enumerates the following plants called mulika: adityabhakta, 
ankull, apamarga, avakpuspT, bhariigl, bhekaparnl, candravallT, citraka, devadall, 
erarida, gavaksika, godumba, 38 gopalakarkatl, halinl, harikranta, indra, kandavalll, 
karkotl, kokama, ksTrakandaka, kudahancl, kuttara, musakakarnl, nakulT, punamava, 
rudantT, sanika, sankhapuspika, sarapunkha, sikhisikha, snuhl, tridhara, 39 tridharaka, 
urdhvapunkhika, vajrakanda, and vajrT(I.3.7cd-12ab). 40 

The list said to be from the Rasaratnakara cannot be traced in that treatise; 41 
it consists of the following plants called rasamulika: adrikarnika, akhukarnika, 
amrtakanda, bhrhga, brahmadandl, bhukanda, cakramarda, citraka, dhattura, durva, 
grlsmasundara, haridra, hastisundT, isupunkhika, jayantl, jatl, kakajangha, kakamacl, 
kancukl, katutumbika, kosatakl, kslrinl, kusumbhaka, lajjalu, langall, maharastrl, 
mandukaparnl, matsyaksl, murva, nlrakana, patall, raktagranirgundf, rambha, rasa- 
nkusa, sairyaka, sankhapuspika, sarpaksT, satavarl, sigru, sikhisikha, simbika, srldevT, 
suradalika, suryavarta, svetarka, tilaparnika, utpala, vajrakanda, vajralata, vandhya, 
varahl, and varsabhu (I.3.1-7ab). 

The arrangement of the diseases in the Cikitsapada is unusual and does not con¬ 
form to a recognized pattern. Most of the nidana verses of this section are from the 
Madhavanidana. Diseases added to those described by Madhava are urograha (18), 42 
snayuroga (54), and somaroga (57). 43 

The chapter on jvara mentions several series of sarnnipata fevers, without describ¬ 
ing them: (1) vispharaka, slghrakarin, puspana, vidhura, makarin, phalgu, vaidarin, 
karnaka, karkotaka, sammoha, yamya, krakaca, palaka, kutapalaka (1.168-169); 4 " 1 
(2) sandhiga, jihvaka, pralapaka, tandrika, rugdaha, sitagatra, karnaka, cittavibhrama, 
raktasthlvin, kanthakubja, bhugnanetra, abhinyasa, samnyasa, hataujas (1.170- 
174); 45 (3) antardaha,dandapata,antaka, kumbhlpaka, prornunava,pralapin, enldaha, 
bhutahasa, ajaghosa, haridra, sarnsosin, yantraplda, samnyasa (1.175-179). 

The total number of irregular fevers (visamajvara) is said to be thirty-five. Apart 
from the well-known types, some other fevers belonging to this group are: saptahasarn- 
tata, dasahasamtata, dvadasahasarntata, pancadinajvara, saddinajvara, pralepaka, va- 
tabalasaka, trnapuspaka, ojonirodhajajvara, and ratri- or velajvara (1.611-622). 

The treatments described are not restricted to rasayogas, but comprise more tradi¬ 
tional ayurvedic measures and prescriptions as well. 
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The author 

Cudamarii was a grandson of the physician Balabhadramisra, who was a Sakadvlplya 
brahmana, and a son of Harirama. 46 

Cudamani was a pupil of Devanathamisra; some verses from an alchemical treatise 
by the latter are quoted in the Rasakamadhenu. 

P.K. Gode 47 tentatively identified this Devanatha with the father of the Vasudeva 
who wrote a commentary, called Bhuvanacandrika or Bhuvanarthacandrika , on Suba- 
ndhu’s Vasavadatta. 4S Vasudeva’s references to himself as a Sakadvlplya made P.K. 
Gode advance this hypothesis. The provisional identification was supported by evi¬ 
dence, discovered somewhat later by P.K. Gode, after studying a MS of Vasudeva’s 
commentary. 49 Vasudeva, who calls his father Devanatha an eminent physician and a 
second Dhanvantari, refers to and quotes from a work on rasasastra, called Rasamu- 
ktavalT , written by him. 

The relationship between Cudamarii and Devendragiri, author of the repeatedly 
quoted Rasayanasarasanigraha , remains to be elucidated. 

Date 

Cudamani’s chronological position can be deduced from his acquaintance with Ma- 
dhava Upadhyaya’s Ayurvedaprakasa. 50 His posterity to Madhava Upadhyaya implies 
that he lived after the second half of the seventeenth century. 51 This date is confirmed 
by the quotation from KasTnatha’s AjTrnamahjari , the earliest MS of which was com¬ 
pleted in A.D. 1617. 


The RasakaumudT 

The RasakaumudT by Jnanacandrasarman 52 is a treatise that can be divided into an al¬ 
chemical (chapters one to three) and an iatrochemical part (chapter four). The work is 
written in a defective language and style. 53 

Contents 

Chapter one (rasotpattyadhikara; 20 verses) has five introductory verses, followed by 
an account of the origin of mercury (1.6-20). Chapter two (rasendrasuddhyadhikara; 
30 1 /2 verses) is concerned with nine defects (dosa) of mercury (2.3^lab), the disorders 
they give rise to (2.4cd-6), and nine sainskaras and their effects (7-30>/2). Chapter 
three (96 verses) describes the purification (suddhi) of all the lohas and pasanas 
(3.1-5ab), 54 the purification of gandhaka and abhraka (3.5cd-8), sattvapatana of 
all the pasanas (3.9-15ab), druti of pasaria, vajra, loha and abhraka (3.15cd-21ab), 
marana of triloha, i.e., naga, vaiiga and rasaka (3.21cd-23ab), marana of all the lohas 
(3.23cd-26), two types of marana of abhraka <3.27-31 ab), marana of vajra (3.31cd- 
34ab), two types of marana of mercury (3.34cd-37), four varieties of rasabhasman 
and their medicinal properties (3.38-43), a ritual (siddhapujavidhi) to pay homage 
to the eight Siddhas, nine Nathasiddhas and their spouses, and the nine Durgas 55 
(3.44-53ab), the preparation of istarthasiddhigutika (3.53cd-67), 56 rasadlpana (3.68- 
7lab), grasapradana (3.71cd-78ab), rasamukhabandha (3.78cd-89), vedamukharasa 
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(3.90-93), and dhumavedhirasa (3.94-96). Chapter four (132 verses) describes 
thirteen rasayogas. The treatise ends with the formula of trailtkyacintamanirasa. 

Sources are not referred to. 57 Three formulae are attributed to Sarpkara, 58 
Sanmukha 59 and Visvamitra 60 respectively. 

Jhanacandra’s RasakaumudI is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 

Special features 

The account of the origin of mercury (rasotpatti) in chapter one differs from the ver¬ 
sions found in other texts. 61 The nine dosas of mercury described in the RasakaumudI 
are: uddlnatva, 62 kautilya, anavarta, 63 samkara, sandatva, vahnikaritva, samalatva, gu- 
rutva, and savisa (2.3-4ab). w The disorders brought about by these defects are: (1) 
sula, (2) kapalaruj, (3) bhramodvega, (4) dosasaincaya, (5) asamtana (infertility), (6) 
kustha, (7) vanti, murcha and mahodara, (8) jadya and murcha, and (9) gatraksaya (2. 
4cd-6). The kancukas are left unmentioned. 

The nine samskaras, leading to a product able to bring about deha- and lohasiddhi 
are: 65 mardana, utthapana, (adhah)patana, dlpana, 66 jarana, sarana, 67 grasapradana, 68 
ranjana, and kramana (2.7-30* /i). The term triloha is used to designate lead, tin and 
rasaka (3.21cd-23ab). 69 The second type of marana of mercury (3.36-37) does not re¬ 
sult in marana, but in murchana. 70 Four varieties of rasabhasman are described: krsna, 
pita, syama and karburain colour (3.38-41); 71 these substances are medicinally valu¬ 
able; the krsna variety leads to dehasiddhi, the yellow (pita) one removes kustha, the 
syama variety removes all the dosas, the karbura variety has aphrodisiac properties; an 
added fifth variety, red in colour, abolishes the three dosas (3.42-43). Eight lohas are 
referred to (4.1). 

Interesting terms occurring in the RasakaumudI are: astasula (4.46 and 74), 
pancamitraka (3.17), mandate (4.22, 23, 31, 100, 123, 129), 72 ’’raktagrahani (4.66), 73 
raktagrahinika (4.58 and 66), sindura (4.27), 74 takrameha (4.17), 75 vajratundljantu 
(3.32), and vrscikavata (4.11). 

Noteworthy plant names are: bhudantl (4.13 and 119), bhugunja (4.70), bhusigru 
(4.70), dvijihva (4.119), dvikantika (4.119), goraksika (2.28), 76 kadukanda (3.11), ka- 
ndukl (3.9), krsnacitraka (4.93), krsnamalaka (4.93), kslrakarm (3.9), kurutika (3.9), 
matanga (4.55), nllabhnigl (4.12), nllasriigl (3.38), and svetagandharl (4.119). 

The author 

Jnanacandra was a brahmana and a son of the physician Sarvajnacandra of Candra- 
sekhara lineage. 77 

Date 

The period to which the author belonged cannot be determined with accuracy. The ref¬ 
erences to the nine Nathasiddhas and to a group of eight metals (astaloha) imply that 
it is not an early work. 78 

An anonymous RasakaumudI 

An anonymous RasakaumudI 79 deals with the purification of mercury, a number of 
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twenty-seven rasayogas 80 and how to administer them, antidotes (visasanti), signs 
pointing to health (svastharista) and signs pointing to a bad prognosis (arista). 

The Rasamanjar! 

The RasamanjarT by Salinatha 81 is an alchemical and iatrochemical treatise in 867 
verses, 82 arranged in twelve chapters (adhyaya). 83 The work is in the form of a 
conversation between Siva and ParvatT. 84 

Contents 85 

Chapter one (rasasodhanaprakara; 39 verses) deals with introductory matter (1-4), the 
praise of mercury (5-8), the teacher and his pupil (9-13), the names and varieties of 
mercury (14-15), the dosas of mercury and the disorders arising from them (16-19), 
and some methods of purifying (sodhana) mercury (20-39). 

Chapter two (rasajaranamaranadi; 64 verses) describes the jararia of several 
substances by mercury (1-11), several types of marana of mercury (12-16), several 
methods of preparing rasasindura (17-41) and rasakarpura (42-45), murchana (46- 
51), bandha (52-58), and rules concerning the use of mercurial products (59-64). 86 

Chapter three (uparasasodhanamarana; 101 verses) is about the uparasas (1 —3ab); 
its subjects are the origin of sulphur (3cd-5ab), its varieties (5cd-6), the disorders 
caused by impure sulphur (7), its purification (8-13), the preparation of gandhakataila 
(14-15); the varieties, characteristics and properties of diamonds (vajra; 16-21), 87 
disorders caused by impure diamonds (22), their purification (23-25ab) and marana 
(25cd-30), the varieties, properties and marana of vaikranta (31-34), the varieties 
of mica (abhraka) and their properties (35-38), the preparation of dhanyabhraka 
(39-43ab), marana of mica (43cd-56), the sodhana and marana of tala (57-61), the 
sodhana of manahsila, rasaka, tuttha, vimala, maksika, kaslsa, kantapasana, varatika, 
hingula, and silajatu (62-83), the sodhana of the remaining uparasas (84), the prepa¬ 
ration of bhunaga-, vaikranta- and abhrakasattva (85-91), the fusing (dravana) of 
mica (92), the extraction of various sattvas (93-96), and sodhana and marana of gems 
(mani; 97-101). 

Chapter four (visalaksanasevaparihara; 31 verses) describes eighteen plants with 
poisonous bulbs or tubers (kanda) (1-10), their marana (11-13), the way to employ 
them medicinally, together with the dosages (14-21), the seven stages (vega) of intox¬ 
ication (22-25), a mantra preventing intoxication (26) and the way to use it (27-28), 
prescriptions against poisoning (29-31). 

Chapter five (svarnadyastadhatusodhanamaranasevana; 71 verses) is concerned 
with the sodhana and marana of the eight metals: gold (3cd-17ab), silver (17cd-24ab), 
copper (24cd-36), rajarltl (= pittala) and ghosa (= kamsya (37), lead and tin (38-48), 
and iron (49-67); the medicinal properties of the products obtained are described; the 
chapter ends with the properties of lohakitta (= mandura; 68-71). 

Chapter six (rasayojanabhaksana; 307 verses) 88 contains formulae of rasayogas. 
Chapter seven (rasayanagutika; 60 verses) 89 is about rasayana formulae. Chapter 
eight (netranjanakesarafijana; 28 verses) is devoted to recipes against eye diseases and 
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premature greyness of the hair. Chapter nine (vlryastambhanadikautuhalanirupana; 
78 verses) 90 describes subjects usually dealt with in Tantric treatises about satkarman. 
Chapter ten (balatantra; 32 verses) reproduces a Balatantra . Chapter eleven (kalajnana; 
44 verses) is about aristas. Chapter twelve (chayapurusalaksana; 12 verses) describes 
aristas connected with one’s shadow (chaya), as taught by Sambhu. 

Sources are not referred to. 91 One recipe is ascribed to Nagarjuna. 92 A MalatTmata 
is also mentioned. 93 

The Rasamanjar! is quoted or referred to in the paribhasa parisista of the Ananda- 
kanda , the Ayurvedaprakasa, Caturbhuja’s commentary on the Rasahrdaya, the Dha- 
tumarana 94 Harisaranananda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanavijhana, Meghamuni’s Megha- 
vinoda 95 Nidhi’s Yogasamuccaya , the Paradasamhita , Rasakamadhenu , Rasasamgra- 
hasiddhanta by Govindarama, 96 Rasasaramrta by Ramasena, 97 Rasayanasamgraha , 98 
Rasayogasagara, Rasendrasambhava, Rasendrasarasamgraha by Gopalakrsna, Soma- 
devasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, the Yogaratnakara," the Yogata- 
rahginT lM and Brhadyogatarahgiru 111 of Trimalla, and the Sukhabodha of Vaidyaraja. 

Commentaries on the Rasamanjari were written by Harinabha, 102 Ramanatha, 103 and 
Samaratha. 

Samaratha was a Svetambara Jain of the Sagaracandrasuri branch of the Kharatara- 
gaccha, and a pupil of Matiratnaor Sumatiratna. He lived in Bikaner. Samaratha’s name 
was changed into Samayamanikya after his ordination. Samaratha composed his Hindi 
commentary on the Rasamahjan in A.D. 1707. He also wrote a Sanskrit commentary on 
Kesavadasa’s Rasikapriya, composed in Brajbhasa; this commentary was completed in 
A.D. 1698. 104 

Special features 

Eight dosas of mercury are enumerated: naga, vanga, agni, cahcalya, asahyatva, visa, 
giri and mala; the disorders they bring about arejadya, kustha, mahadaha, vlryanasa, 
murchana, mrtyu, sphota and rogapuhja (1.17-18). A second series of five dosas, con¬ 
sisting of siloccaya, mrdbhava, atimalina, naga and vanga leads to kustha, jadya, atya- 
ntavata, galaganda and gulma (1.19). 115 The uparasas distinguished are gandhaka, va- 
jra, vaikranta, gagana (= abhraka),talaka, sila, kharpara, sikhituttha, vimala, hemama- 
ksika, kaslsa, kantapasana, varata, anjana, hingula, kankustha, sahkha, bhunaga, tahka- 
na, and silajatu (3.1-3ab). 106 Four varieties of sulphur (gandhaka) are mentioned: red, 
yellow, white and black, useful for making gold (hemakriya), for rasayana purposes 
and in ointments on ulcers respectively; the black variety is the best one (3.5-6). Di¬ 
amonds (vajra) are white, red, yellow and black; these varieties are called brahmana, 
ksatriya, vaisya and sudra; they are suitable to rasayana purposes, to curing diseases, 
to vada (i.e., alchemy) and to vayahstambha (i.e., rasayana) purposes; diamonds are 
also male, female or neuter and fit.for vedha and rasabandha, dehasiddhi, and krama- 
na (3.16-21). Eight types of vaikranta are mentioned: white, red, yellow, blue, grey 
(paravatacchavi), syamala, black, and karbura (3.32). 107 

The usual four varieties of mica (abhraka) are enumerated: pinaka, dardura, naga 
and vajra (3.35). Poisonous plants are eighteen in number: kalakuta, mayurakhya, 
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binduka, saktuka, valuka, vatsanabha, sarikhanabha, sumahgala, srrigl, markataka, 
musta, kardama, puskara, sikhl, haridra, harita, cakra, and halahala (4.1-3ab). Eight 
stages of poisoning are distinguished, characterized by udvega, vepathu, ghoradaha, 
patana, phena, vikalatajadata, and mrtyu (death) (4.23-25). 

Chapter five does not mention zinc as one of the metals. 

The majority of the formulae of chapter six are well known and found in many 
rasasastra texts. Some of them may be rare or even restricted to the Rasamanjari . 108 

The rasayana formulae of chapter seven are partly f requent, partly rare or peculiar 
to the author of the Rasamanjarl 109 

Chapter nine is a collection of prescriptions; they are meant to prevent or delay 
ejaculation (vlryastambha; 1-11), to increase the size of the penis (12), to cause impo¬ 
tence (13-15), to cure it (16-17), to increase potency (21-24), and to cure a series of 
diseases (25-29). The remaining part of the chapter contains recipes that ensure im¬ 
pregnation (30), that are suitable to vaslkarana (31-37ab), to tightening of the vagina 
(37c-f), removal of the pubic hair (38-39), etc. (40-78). 

Chapter ten contains a Balatantra , related to Ravana’s Kumaratantra and other such 
texts. 110 It enumerates sixteen Yoginls who attack a child on the first day, month or year 
of its life, the second day, etc., up to the sixteenth. The symptoms of the illnesses are 
mentioned, together with the rituals that are appropriate to appease the beings causing 
them. 

The names of these malignant beings are: Nanda, Arya, Putana, BhTsanasya, Bidali, 
SakunT, Suska, Jnpbhika, Acintya, Kapalika, Lipsita (or Nandika), Pltall, Bhadrakall, 
Tara, SarvarT (or SumukhT), and KumarT. 

Some noteworthy terms employed in the Rasamanjarl are agala (2.26), pasa- 
napatika (2.25), 111 and sphatikl (2.24). 1,2 

The eight kakaras consist of kusmanda, karkatl, kalinga, karavellaka, kusumbhika, 
karkotl, kadall, and kakamacika (2.59-60). 

The author 

Salinatha was a son of Vaidyanatha. 113 
Date 

The earliest MS of the Rasaman jar! was completed in A.D. 1546/47, 114 which indicates 
that the Rasamanjarl is earlier than the middle of the sixteenth century. 115 The refer¬ 
ence to the author of the Rasamanjarl in Gopalakrsna’s Rasendrasarasamgraha makes 
it possible to push back the terminus ante quern to a period anterior to the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. The upper limit cannot be ascertained. 116 

The Rasamitra 

The Rasamitra by Tryambakanatha Sarma 117 is a treatise that lays emphasis on the 
medicinal uses of alchemical products. 
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Contents 

The Rasamitra is a work in six chapters (rasmi), dealing with generalities and technical 
terms (1), mercury (2), the maharasas and uparasas (3), the dhatus (4), the ratnas and 
uparatnas (5), the visas and upavisas (6). 

Chapter one (samanyavijnanlya) describes, after a mahgala to Siva and some in¬ 
troductory verses, the subjects of rasasastra, the teacher and his student, the laboratory 
(rasasala; 4-6), technical terms (paribhasa; 7-12), weights and measures (parimana; 
13-14), 118 the yantras (15-24), 119 and the putas (24-28). 120 Chapter two (rasavijnanl- 
ya) gives an account of mercury and its dosas (29-35), its purification (36-37), the first 
eight sainskaras (37-44), the preparation of mercury from cinnabar (44), jarana and 
murchana (44-46), the preparation of mugdharasa, rasapuspaand rasakarpura (47-48), 
some formulae (49-56), 121 and some rules concerning the use of mercurial medicines 
(57-58). Chapter three (uparasavijnanlya) is about the maharasas, their names, char¬ 
acteristics, purification, sometimes their killing, the properties and actions of the prod¬ 
ucts obtained, their uses, dangers involved in their use, and the treatment of disorders 
caused by the use of impure products (59-84); the second part of the chapter (84- 
95) is devoted to a description of the uparasas, their purification and the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the effects of impurities; the third and last part is about the sadharanarasas (95- 
105). Chapter four (dhatuvijnanlya; 106-130) is concerned with the dhatus, their pu¬ 
rification, killing, and the medicinal properties of the products obtained. Chapter five 
(ratnoparatnavijnanlya; 131-177) gives a similar exposition on the ratnas, uparatnas 
and some other stones. Chapter six (visopavisavijnanlya) describes the visas, their pu¬ 
rification, and their uses in medicine (178-208); the second part of the chapter is about 
the upavisas (208-244) and animal poisons, their purification and their uses (245-248). 

Sources referred to in the Sanskrit text are the Rasaratnasamuccaya (209), Rasa- 
samketakalika (208), Rasasara (281), and Rasendraciidamani (282). 

Special features 

Twelve dosas of mercury are distinguished: three naisargikadosas (natural blemishes): 
visa, vahni, mala; two yaugikadosas (adulterants): naga (lead) and vaiiga (tin); seven 
aupadhikadosas or kancukas (blemishes due to the environment): parpatl (bhumija), 
patall (girija), bhedl (varija), dravl and malakarl (nagaja), andhakarl and dhvanksl (va- 
iigaja) (29-35). The eight samskaras described are svedana, mardana, murchana, uttha- 
pana, patana, bodhana, niyamana, and dipana (37-44). Six types ofmurchana are men¬ 
tioned (46). 122 

The group of maharasas consists of abhraka, vaikranta, makslka, vimala, adrija (= 
silajatu), sasyaka, capala, and rasaka (59). 123 The group of uparasas is composed of 
gandhaka, gairika, kasisa, kaiiksl (= tuvarl), (hari)tala, (manah)sila, anjana, andkanku- 
stha (84). The group of sadharanarasas is made up of kampilla, gaurlpasana, navasa- 
dara,kaparda,vahnijara (= agnijara), girisindura, hingula, and mrddarasrnga (95). The 
seven dhatus are gold, silver, copper, iron, zinc, tin and lead (106); three alloys are 
mentioned: pittala, kamsya and varta (106). Three varieties of iron are referred to: mu- 
nda, tiksna and kanta (117). 

Nine gems (ratna) are described: manikya (ruby), mukta (pearl), vidruma (coral), 
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tarksya (emerald), puspa (topaz), bhidura (diamond), nlla (sapphire), gomedaka (zir¬ 
con), and viduraka (cat’s eye) (131). The six minor gems (uparatna or ksudraratna) are: 
vaikranta (Irish diamond), suryakanta (sunstone), candrakanta (moonstone), nrpopala 
(lazis lazuli), peroja (turquoise), and sphatika (rock crystal) (157). Other stones and 
substances described are: vyomasman or sangayasava (jade), palanka (onyx), rudhi- 
ra (camelian), putika (peridote), sugandhika (spinel), turmull (tourmaline), trnakanta 
(amber), sudha (calcium), khatika (chalk), dugdhapasana (talc), godantl (gypsum), sr- 
hga (horn), kauseyasman (asbestos), nagasman (serpentine), and badarasman or asma- 
bhid (a calcium silicate) (163-177). 

The chapter on poisons mentions live mahavisas: saktuka, kalakuta, sitamusta, sr- 
ngl, and krsnavisa (181); series of visas from another treatise, from the Rasasara , and 
from the Rasendracudamani are quoted (181-182). Vegetable poisons described are: 
saktuka, mustaka, srrigi, saikata, sarsapa, kurma, darvika, vatsanabha, kalakuta, mesa- 
srhgl, halahala, dardura, karkota, mulaka, granthi, haridra, raktasrngl, and pradlpana 
(183-192). The substances belonging to the group of upavisas are quoted from the 
Rasamketakalika , some other treatise, and the Rasaratnasamuccaya. The author of the 
Rasamitra distinguishes the following upavisas: jayapala, arka, dhattura, visatinduka, 
gunja, sehunda, lahgall, karavlra, ahiphena, vijaya, and bhallataka oil (209); these poi¬ 
sonous substances are described; tridhara (210) and nllinl (237-238) are added. 

T he author and the date of the work 

The Rasamitra is a twentieth-century work written by the author when he was a reader 
in Dravyaguna of the Banaras Hindu University. 

Rasamrta 

Rasamrta by Vaidya Yadavjl TrikamjT Acarya. 124 
Contents 125 

This modern compilation consists of nine chapters (adhyaya) and nine appendices 
(parisista). 

Chapter one (rasavijnamya; 58 verses) gives an account of mercury, its impurities 
(dosa), 126 eight samskaras, the preparation of mercury from cinnabar (hihgula), 
some rasayogas, cinnabar, and girisindura. 127 Chapter two (gandhakavijnanlya; 5 
verses) describes sulphur, its purification, and a recipe. Chapter three (lohavijnanlya; 
186 verses) is about the dhatus: 128 suvarna (gold; 1-24), rajata (silver; 25-34ab), 
tamra (copper; 34cd-47), pittala (brass; 48-53), kamsya (bronze; 54-56), maksl- 
ka (57-72ab), tuttha (72cd-82), nllakalka (in Hindi), 129 vanga (tin; 83-101ab), 
naga (lead; 101cd-108ab), sindura (108cd-109), mrddarasrhga (110-112), safeda 
(in Hindi), 130 sauviranjana (113-U5ab), yasada (zinc; 115cd-120ab), puspanjana 
(120cd—121), rasaka (122-128), loha (iron; 129-147) and mandura (148-151ab), 
vimala (15 led—156), kaslsa (157-164ab), gairika (164cd-168), gile armanl (in Hin¬ 
di), 131 gile makhtum (in Hindi), 132 abhraka (169-182ab), and ayaskanta (182cd—186). 
Chapter four (mallavijnanlya; 15 verses) is concerned with malla or gaurlpasana 
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(l-4ab), haritala (4cd-ll), and manahsila (12-15). Chapter five (sudhavijnanlya; 9 
verses) describes sudha (l^ab), 133 khatika (4cd-5ab), 134 godantl (5cd-9), 135 and 
safed surma (in Hindi). 136 Chapter six (sikatavijnanlya; 5 verses) is about sikata 
(1-4), dugdhapasana (5), 137 kauseyasman, 138 nagapasana, 139 and asmabhid (in 
Hindi). 140 Chapter seven (lavanaksaravijnanlya; 28 verses) is devoted to salts (1-17: 
saindhava, samudra, romaka, vida, sauvarcala, and audbhida lavana) and alkalis 
(18-28: yavaksara, svarjika, taiikana, sphatika, 141 parpataksara 142 and sauraksara). 143 
Chapter eight (ratnavijnanlya; 24 verses) is concerned with the ratnas: manikya (1), 
nlla (2), pusparaga (3), gomeda (4), vaidurya (5), tarksya (6), and vajra (7-9), their 
purification and killing (10-12), and the uparatnas: rajavarta (13-15), sangayasab 144 
(in Hindi), akika (16), 145 sphatika (17), suryakanta (18), candrakanta (19), peroja 
(20), 146 vaikranta (21-24), and trnakantamani 147 (in Hindi). Chapter nine (rasayoga- 
vijnanlyayoga; 222 verses) consists of sixty-six formulae. 148 The parisistas are about 
the preparation of bhasman and about puta (1; in Hindi), about capala (2), silajatu 
(3), maksika and vimala (4; in Hindi), rasanjana (5; in Hindi), the dosas of impure 
dhatus (6), sattvapatana (7), and the purification of some visas (8). The last parisista 
(9) consists of a list of substances which are important in rasasastra and mentioned in 
the Caraka - and Susrutasanihita (references are given). 

The Rasamrta is restricted to iatrochemistry, which explains that only the first eight 
samskaras of mercury are dealt with. Anuvasana is omitted. 

The sources are listed in the author’s prastavana and often indicated in the text of 
the treatise. 

These sources consist of: Astaiigasaipgraha, Ayurvedaprakasa, Bhaisajyaratna- 
vali, BharatTyarasasastra by Vaman Ganes Desai, 149 Carakasamhita , Lohasarvasva, 
Paribhasakhanda, 150 Rasahrdaya, Rasapaddhati , Rasaprakasasudhakara , Rasaratnasa- 
muccaya , Rasasara, Rasatararigim , Rasendracudamani, Rasendrasarasamgraha, Ratna- 
pradlpa by Mahadeva Laksmana Khambete, 151 Susrutasamhita , Yogaratnakara , and 
YunanIDravyagunavijnana by Dal jit Siinha. 152 

Sources not listed by the author, but referred to in his treatise, are: Bhavapraka- 
sa (6.2ab), Dhanvantarlyanighantu (6.1; 7.4-5ab and 20), Gadanigraha (6.2cd-4), Ra- 
janighantu (3.166cd-167ab; 7.6cd-7ab), Rasarnava (3.64cd-65ab, 122cd-123), Ra- 
sasamketakalika (9.55-56), SarhgadharasamhitTi (9.151-158ab), Siddhabhaisajyama- 
njusa (9.132-134), Siddbabbesajamanimala (1.46; 4.8; 8.16; 9.183-185), and Vaidya- 
jivana (9.167). 

The Rasamrta is quoted in the commentaries on the Ayurvedaprakasa of Gulra- 
jsarmamisra and Somadevasarman; it is one of the sources of the Bhesajasamhita. 



Chapter 7 

Rasapaddhati to Rasaratnadlpika 


Rasapaddhati 

The Rasapaddhati by Bindu 1 is a short work in 231 verses 2 on alchemy and iatrochem- 
istry. 

Contents 3 

The Rasapaddhati can conveniently be divided into two sections: 12-132, devoted to 
alchemy, and 133-231, devoted to formulae against diseases. 

The mahgala is addressed to Siva as Ardhanarlnatesvara. 4 Three systems of ther¬ 
apy are distinguished, hierarchically arranged: daivl cikitsa, the superior system, which 
employs well-prepared rasas; manavl cikitsa, treatment by means of vegetable prepa¬ 
rations; asurl cikitsa, the inferior method, making use of surgical procedures (2-3). 5 
The seven dosas of mercury are enumerated: naga, vanga, visa, mala, capalata, vahni- 
ja, and girija, and the disorders caused by them (4). The eight sarnskaras which are 
necessary for medical purposes are listed (5) and described (6-14), followed by some 
alternatives for those without the means to carry them out (15-17). The preparation of 
mercury from cinnabar is discussed (18). 

Subjects dealt with in the next verses are: the purification of the metals (loha; 
19-20); the preparation of the bhasman of gold (21-23ab), silver (23cd), iron (24-25), 
copper (26-30), lead (31-32ab), tin (32cd-34), and the alloys (35); the medicinal 
properties of these bhasmans (36-37). Verses 38-54 are about the six maharasas: 
vaikranta, gagana (= abhraka), silaja (= silajatu), capala, taplja (= vimala and ma- 
ksika), and tuttha. Verses 55-58 are concerned with the uparasas: gandha, (hari)tala 
and manahsila. The sarnskaras which are necessary for vedha (transmutation) are 
described in verses 59-60ab (jarana), 60cd-62ab (carana), 62cd-63 (sarana), 64-66 
(mukhabandha), and 67-74 (kramana and vedha). Verses 75-79 deal with the pro¬ 
cesses to which mercury obtained from cinnabar has to be subjected in order to attain 
vedha, verses 80-82 with mukhakarana by means of jararia of sulphur, verses 83-87 
with ways of preparing rasasindura and rasakarpura. 

Relatively much attention is given to the gems (88-132). Nine gems are enumer¬ 
ated: vajra, vidruma, mauktika, marakata, vaidurya, gomedaka, manikya, harinlla, and 
puspadrsad (= pusparaga) (88); their connections with the nine grahas are explained 
(89-90). The origin of diamonds is described (91-95), their varieties are dealt with 
(96-99ab), their blemishes (99cd^l02), their properties (103), the regions where they 
are found (104), 6 their weights and prices (105-112), 7 and their examination (113- 
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116). Pearls (mauktika) and their varieties are elaborately described (117-132); eight 
types are distinguished, originating respectively from elephants (karin), boars (kiri), 
bamboos (tvaksara), fishes (matsya), clouds (ambumuc), shells (kambu), serpents (uro- 
gati), and oysters (sukti). 8 

Verses on the treatment of raktapitta (133—137ab), kasa, svasa and hikka (I37cd- 
139), rajayaksman (140-147ab), and some other diseases (147cd-149) follow. The last 
part of the treatise (150-231) contains formulae of rasayogas, mainly to be prescribed 
against fevers. 

Sources are not referred to. 

Authorities mentioned are: Agastya (147), Atreyasuri (193), 9 Bhaluki (54), 10 
Candrasikhara (199), 11 Nagarjuna (155), 12 Vasistha (147), and Visnu (160). 13 

The Rasapaddhati is quoted or referred to in the paribhasa parisista of the Ananda- 
kanda, Ayurvedabdhisara, Ayurvedaprakasa, Brhadrasarajasundara, Dhatumarana , 14 
Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa , Harisaranananda’s Kupl- 
pakvarasanirmanavijhana, Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , 
Paradasamhita, Rasakamadhenu, Rasasiddhipraka$a, 15 the commentary on the Rasata- 
rahginl , Rasatattvavivecana, Rasavidyamaharnava, Rasayogasagara, Rasendrapurana, 
Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, and YadavjT Trikamji’s Ra- 
samrta. 

Bindu is quoted in Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. The 
Rasapaddhatikrt is quoted in the commentary on the Ayurvedabdhisara. 

Special features 

Anuvasana is not described as a separate samskara. 16 

The metals enumerated are gold, silver, iron, copper, lead (uraga), tin (ranga), 
ghana (= karnsya), vartula, 17 and ghosa; 18 the last three items of this series are called 
upaloha; iron is of three types: kanta, tlksna and munda (19). Zinc is not mentioned. 19 
The term dhatu is not employed for the metals. 

The maharasas are only six in number (38); the inclusion of capala and tuttha is 
noteworthy. Vaikranta is of seven types, but only the black variety, used in alchemical 
operations, is taken into consideration (38). 20 The usual four varieties of mica are de¬ 
scribed (40). Silajatu is of two types: acalodbhuta 21 and usodbhava 22 (44). Capala is of 
four varieties: white, black, yellow and red (46). 23 Taplja is of two types: vimala 24 and 
maksika. Vimala is of three varieties: hema-, tara- and kamsyavimala 25 (48). Maksika 
is of two varieties: svarna- and rajatamaksika; some are said to distinguish a third va¬ 
riety, called kamsyamaksika (49). Tuttha is of two varieties: mayura- and kharparatut- 
tha (51). The uparasas are only three in number: gandhaka, haritala and manahsila (55). 
Three varieties of sulphur (gandhaka) are described: yellow, red and white; 26 the white 
variety is sometimes called khatl; 27 names of the yellow variety are amalakacchavi, 
drsadgandhaka and lavanaka (55). The two usual varieties of haritala are mentioned: 
pattrin and pinda (57). Manahsila is of two varieties: syamangl and kanavlrika (58). 28 

The list of samskaras necessary to achieve vedha is short (59-74); mukhabandha 
is regarded as a distinct samskara; the two types of druti are not mentioned. 

The five blemishes of diamonds are: bindu, kakapada, yava, mala and rekha 
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(99-102ab). 29 Eight regions are mentioned where diamond mines (khani) are or were 
found: Kosala and Kalihga in the Krtayuga, Vanga and Malava in the Tretayuga, 
Saurastra and Manipundraka in the Dvaparayuga, Sopara 30 and Vajrakara 31 in the 
Kaliyuga. 32 Pearl oysters are said to be found in the seas near Adaya, Barbara, 33 
Aralata, Simhala, Urmija and Parasika (129). 

The verses on the treatment of various diseases mention syphilis (phirangava- 
tajanitasphota and phiraiigabhidhavata) and rasakarpura, the drug preferentially 
prescribed against this disease (149). 

Some of the rasayogas in the last part of the Rasapaddhati are not found in 
other treatises; examples are ataiikantakarasa (154cd-155) and ekasutesvararasa 
(173-174). 34 The gaurlyantra is referred to (71; 80). A substance called lohakharpara 
is mentioned (13). 35 

Noteworthy plant names are jambha (18, 21, 23), 36 jambhala (17), 37 manavl (8), 
nlravanlra (24), 38 sitidhurta (12), and srstyambuja (8). 

The author 

Bindu mentions his name in the introductory verse. 

Date 

The references to syphilis and its treatment with rasakarpura indicate that the Rasapa¬ 
ddhati is later than the Bhavaprakasa (second half sixteenth century), which describes 
phirahgaroga and its therapy for the first time in Indian medical literature. The Ra¬ 
sapaddhati may date from the first half of the seventeenth century, because it is one 
of the sources of the Ayurvedaprakasa and since the earliest MS 39 was completed in 
A.D. 1664. 40 

Commentary 

A commentary on the Rasapaddhati, reaching up to verse 186, was written by Maha- 
deva. 

Authorities and works quoted or referred to in the commentary are: Amara (1,6, 
7, 8, 89, 90, 98, 104, 150, 152-153, 153-154), Astahgahrdaya (1), Caraka (45cd), 
Rajamrgahka (87), RasarajaiaksmI (83), Rasaratnakara (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 58, 
59-60ab, 61-62ab, 69-74, 80, 85-87), Rasaratnasamuccaya (9, 117-122, 129-132), 
Rasavagbhatta (81-82), Somanatha (29-30), and Vagbhata (44-45ab, 45cd). 

Many quotations are not referred to their source. 41 Mahadeva quotes (ad 85-87) a 
list of divyausadhis from a source not mentioned by name. 42 He enumerates the fol¬ 
lowing uparatnas (ad 88): vaikranta, suryakanta, rajavarta, lala, 43 and peroja. 

The tlka of the Rasapaddhati and its author are quoted in the commentaries 
of Gulrajsarmamisra and Somadevasarman on the Ayurvedaprakasa and in the 
Rasakamadhenu. The commentary on the Rasapaddhati is one of the sources of 
Harisaranananda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanavijhana and Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa. 
Mahadeva is quoted in Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Mahadeva is regarded as the son of Bindu. 44 Both father and son may have 
been residents of Maharastra. 45 Mahadeva is later than Nityanatha, who wrote the 
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Rasaratnakara, and Vagbhata, to whom the Rasaratnasamuccaya is attributed, because 
the works of these authors are quoted by him; he is also posterior to Bindu, on whose 
treatise he commented. He is earlier than Madhava, the author of the Ayurvedapraka- 
sa, who used Mahadeva’s work as one of his sources. This evidence establishes that 
Mahadeva lived, like Bindu, in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

RasapradT pa 

An anonymous RasapradTpa 46 in 282 verses describes both a number of iatrochemical 
formulae and a series of alchemical procedures. 

Subjects dealt with are: a definition of rasayana (1); fifty formulae (2-163); 47 the 
preparation of abhasman of gold, silver, copper, brass (pittala), bronze (kamsya), lead, 
and tin (164-199); four methods of lohamarana (200-207); marana of the seven met¬ 
als (dhatu; 208); 48 an enumeration of the seven upadhatus: maksika, tutthaka, abhra, 
nllanjana, (manah)sila, alaka (= haritala), and rasaka (209); 49 sodhana and marana of 
the upadhatus, and of gain, kaslsa, taiikana, varatika, tuvari, sankha, and kankustha 
(210-228); sodhana of all the dhatus (229-231); sodhana and marana of hlraka (di¬ 
amond), vaikranta, mani, mukta (pearl), and pravala (coral) (232-243); sodhana and 
marana of all the ratnas (244); the sodhana of silajatu (245-250); the preparation of ma- 
ndurabhasman (251-253) and two varieties of ksara (curnabha or pratisarya and peya) 
(254-256); formulae of rasayogas (257-277); dietary and other rules (278-282). 

Sources are not mentioned. One of the formulae (144-148: vyadhiharasutanirma- 
navidhi) is ascribed to Pujyapada. The date of composition and the author are unknown. 

Rasaprakasasudhakara 

The Rasaprakasasudhakara by Yasodhara 50 is a treatise devoted to alchemy and iatro- 
chemistry. 

Contents 51 

The Rasaprakasasudhakara , entirely written in verse, consists of 1,286 verses, arranged 
in thirteen chapters (adhyaya). 

Chapter one (astadasarasasamskaranirupana; 164 verses) opens with a mangala of 
four verses in praise of Harihara, Sarada, Ganapati, and mercury. These stanzas are 
followed by a table of contents (5-12). Subjects dealt with in the next verses are: the 
origin of mercury and its varieties (13-21), the eighteen samskaras (22-25ab), the five 
dosas (25cd-26) and the seven kancukas (27-30ab) of mercury. The remaining part of 
chapter one gives an account of the eighteen samskaras: svedana (30cd-35), mardana 
(36-41), murchana (42-^5ab), utthapana (45cd-47), the three varieties of patana 
(48-62ab), rodhana (62cd-65), niyamana (66-67ab), dlpana (67cd-78), grasamana 
(79-83), 52 carana (85-93ab), garbhadruti (93cd-97ab), bahyadruti (97cd-101ab), 
jarana(101cd-119), ranjana( 120-127), sarana(128-140ab), kramana( 140cd-146ab), 
vedhana (146cd-156), and sevana (157-164). 

Chapter two (caturvidharasabandhana; 109 verses) enumerates four types of 
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bandha of mercury: 53 jalauka- or pakvabandha, khota(ka) or pististambha, pataka 54 or 
parpatikabandha, and bhasmabandha (2-3). These bandhas may be brought about by 
means of mulika (substances of vegetable origin), mani (gems), svarnaka (gold), and 
lead (naga) or tin (vanga); bandha by means of gold is called dhatubandha; 55 the merits 
of these methods decrease in the mentioned order (4-5). A fifth method, drutibandha, 
is regarded as superior, in particular if abhradruti is employed in the process (6). Five 
varieties of mulikiibandha are described (7-35), two types of manibandha (employing 
vajrasattva and vajrabhasman; 36-50ab), three types of drutibandha (employing 
abhrakadruti, hemadruti and vajradruti; 50cd-70ab), and five varieties of dhatubandha 
(employing gold, silver, tutthaka, tin, and a mixture of substances; 70cd-107). 

Chapter three (siitabhasmakathana; 64 verses) is concerned with the preparation of 
mercurial ashes (sutabhasman), four varieties of which are distinguished: white, black, 
yellow, and red (1). The chapter describes the preparation of mercury from cinnabar (2- 
5), the preparation of rasakarpura (6- lOab), udayabhaskararasa (1 Ocd-14), 56 raktarasa 
(15-18), and rasamanikya (19-22), the jarana of sulphur (23-26), the preparation of 
rasapottall (27-3lab), krsnabhasman (the black type; 31cd-35), suddharasabhasman 
(36-38), rasaparpatl (two varieties; 39-58ab), 57 and some more varieties of rasabha- 
sman (58cd-63). 

Chapter four (dhatusodhanamarananirupana; 120 verses) is concerned with the pu¬ 
rification and killing of the metals (dhatu or loha). The metals are said to be eight in 
number, but nine of them are enumerated: gold and silver, called suddhaloha; copper 
and iron, called asmasara; lead and tin, called putiloha; saurastta (= kamsya), rlti (=pi- 
ttala) and vartaka, the three alloys (sammisraloha) (2-4ab). Various methods of purify¬ 
ing the metals and killing them are described. Two varieties of gold are distinguished, 
rasaja and khanisambhava, although three more varieties are referred to (4cd-5ab). Sil¬ 
ver is of three types: khanija, sahaja and krtrima (21), copper of two types: nepala and 
mlecchadesaja (35cd). Iron is of three types: kanta, tlksnavara and munda; four vari¬ 
eties of kantaloha are described: romaka, bhramaka, cumbaka and dravaka (57-62). 
Tin is of two types: khura and misra (79ab). Two types of pittala are described: rltika 
and kakatundika (105cd-106). Kamsya is characterized as an alloy of copper (ravi) and 
tin (trapu) in a ratio of four to one (112cd-113ab), vartaloha as an alloy of iron, kam¬ 
sya, copper (arka) and rlti (= pittala) (116ab); vidaloha is mentioned as a synonym of 
vartaloha (116cd). 

Chapter five (maharasanirupana; 132 verses) is about the maharasas, their names 
and varieties, their purification, killing and sattvapatana (the extraction of their 
essences). Eight maharasas are listed: gagana (= abhraka), rasaka, tapya (= maksika), 
vaikranta, vimala, sasyaka, 58 sailasambhuta (= silajatu) and rajavartaka (2-3ab). Four 
varieties of mica (abhraka) are described: vajra, pinaka, naga and manduka (3cd-7). 
Vaikranta is of eight varieties (62); vimala is of three types (80-8 lab). Two varieties 
of silajatu are distinguished: gomutra and ghanasaraka (90cd); 59 a third one is added, 
called karpurasilajatu, which differs from the other varieties because its killing and the 
extraction of its essence are not described by the experts (104-105). 60 Two varieties of 
rasaka are mentioned: karavella and dardura 61 (106), 62 and two varieties of maksika: 
rukmamakslka (= suvarnamaksika) and tapya (121-122). 63 
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Chapter six (91 verses) deals with the eight uparasas, their varieties, properties, pu¬ 
rification and essences (sattva). The eight uparasas are: talaka, tuvarl, gandha (sulphur), 
kaiikustha, kunatl (= manahsila), gairika, anjana and kaslsa(l). Two varieties of talaka 
are distinguished: dalakhya and asmasanijfiaka (2), 64 two varieties of saurastrl (= tu- 
varl): pltikaandphullika(llcd-13), 65 three varieties of manahsila: syama, rakta 66 and 
khandika (17-18), five varieties of anjana: sauvlra, rasanjana, sroto’njana, puspanjana 
and nllanjana (23), 67 four varieties of gandhaka (sulphur): sveta, pita or amlasaraka, 
rakta or sukatunda, and Icrsna (29cd-32), 68 four varieties of kaiikustha: nalika, renuka, 
the excrements of a female elephant that has just brought forth (sadyahprasuta), and the 
nala (umbilical cord) of a horse (54-58ab), 69 two varieties of kaslsa: saikata and puspa- 
khya (63-65ab), 70 and two varieties of gairika: pasanagairika and svarnagairika (70- 
7lab). 71 The same chapter is concerned with navasara or cullika (74-75), bida (76ab), 
three varieties of varatika, differing in weight (76cd-80), agnijara (81-82), girisindu- 
ra (83-84), two varieties of cinnabar (darada): sukatunda or carmara and hamsapada 
(85-89ab), and, finally, mrddarasriigaka (89cd-90). 

Chapter seven (66 verses) describes the precious and semi-precious stones (ratna), 
their varieties, qualities and defects; 72 the purification and killing of diamonds are dealt 
with, as well as the purification and druti of all the gems mentioned The ratnas de¬ 
scribed in chapter seven are: manikya (ruby) and its two varieties, called padmaraga 
and nllagandhi (3-7), mauktika (pearl; 8-10), vidruma (coral; 11-13), tarksya (emer¬ 
ald; 14-16), 73 puspaka or pusparaga (topaz; 17-19), vajra (diamond) and its varieties 
(20-27), nlla (sapphire; 45cd-49), 74 gomeda (50-53), and vaidurya (54-56). 

Chapter eight (satarasanirupana; 276 verses), the longest, contains 103 formulae of 
rasayogas, to be employed against various diseases. 

Chapter nine (divyausadhyadinirupana; 39 verses) contains lists of the sixty-four 
divyausadhis (1-12ab), sixty-eight rasausadhis (12cd-22ab), sixty-eight mahausadhis 
(22cd-30ab), and sixty-eight rasadhikamahausadhis (30cd-39). 

Chapter ten (yantradinirupana; 54 verses) contains a list of the names of forty 
yantras: 75 adhahpatanaka, antaralikasamjnika, bhairava, bhasmayantra, bhudhara- 
bhidha, 76 cipitakhya, damaruka, devahvaya, dhekyakhya, dhupayantra, dlpikahvaya, 
dola, gandhapistakayantraka, garbhayantra, ghanikayantra, ghatlyantra, 77 grasta- 
hvaya, guhya, hamsapakabhidha, 78 istikayantraka, jalayantraka, khalva, kinna- 
ra, kosthikakhya, kundasamjfia, kuplyantra, lavana(yantra), nabhiyantra, nigada, 
palabhallyantra, palikakhya, patala, 79 sarariayantraka, somanala, sthallyantra, tirya- 
kpatanaka, tulabhidha, urdhvapatanaka, valukayantraka, and vidyadhara (2-8). 80 

This list is followed by a verse with the synonyms of musa (9-10ab)and descrip¬ 
tions of various types of musa: 81 yoga-, gara-, vara-, varna-, rupya-, bida-, vajra-, vrnta- 
ka-, gostanl-, malla-, pakva-, maha-, manjusa-, garbha-, and musalamusa (10cd-28). 
The chapter continues with descriptions of a number of types of kosthika: angara-, pa¬ 
tala-, gara-, and tiryakpradhamanakosthika (29-40). It ends with the characteristics of 
various types of puta: maha-, gaja-, varaha-, kukkuta-, kapota-, govara-, mrdbhanda-, 
valuka-, bhudhara-, and lavakaputa (41-54). 

Chapter eleven (dhatukautukanirupana; 135 verses) is mainly concerned with 
auri- and argentifaction; eighteen ways of making artificial gold (hemakriya) and 
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seventeen ways of making artificial silver (tarakriya) are described, as well as some 
methods to improve the grade of artificial gold (varnotkarsakriya). Additional subjects 
are the making of artifical pearls, increasing the size of small pearls, and the making 
of artificial coral. 

Chapter twelve (vajlkarana; 20 verses) contains aphrodisiac formulae. 

Chapter thirteen (sukra- or vlryastambha; 16 verses) contains recipes that suppress 
ejaculation (1-13), followed by some concluding verses. 

Authorities and works referred to are: Bhairava (7.26; 8.120), Devisastra (1.27; 2. 
100), 82 Manthanabhairava (8.173-174), Nagarjuna (5.107), Nandin (6.73), Nandiraja 
(1.145), Prakasamrta (8.275), Somadeva (7.37; 9.11), 83 and Svacchandabhairava (8. 
132-133). P. Ray 84 asserted that the Rasamava is quoted in the Rasaprakasasudha- 
kara. s5 

A Yasodhara is one of the Rasasiddhas in the Vadikhaniaof the Rasaratnakara (1. 
67). Yasodhara is said to be the same as the Yasodhana of the Rasaratnasamuccaya , 86 

Yasodhara is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedapraka¬ 
sa, Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , and Somadeva- 
sarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. He is cited as Padmanabhasunu 
in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa and Hazarllal Sukul’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

The Rasaprakasasudhakara is quoted or referred to in the prakirnaka parisista of 
the Anandakanda, the Dharanldharasamhita , Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the 
Ayurvedaprakasa, Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the Pa- 
radasamhita, the Rasadhatuprakasa, the Rasatattvavivecana, the bhasmapistiprakarana 
of the Rasoddharatantra, and Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedapraka¬ 
sa', it is one of the sources of the Bhesajasamhita, Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara, 
Harisaranananda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanavijhana, the Rasavidyamaharnava, the Ra¬ 
soddharatantra, and Yadavajl’s Rasamrta. 

Special features 

The Rasaprakasasudhakara is a conveniently arranged and orderly work, chiefly com¬ 
posed by the author himself. Yasodhara is a remarkable writer, who, repeatedly, without 
wasting words, makes clear which parts of his treatise derive from earlier works 87 and 
which parts are based on his own experience 88 or that of his teacher. 89 

Yasodhara was obviously interested not only in alchemy for its own sake, but also 
in the medicinal uses of alchemical products. The medicinal properties and actions of 
many substances are recorded in detail, while chapters three, eight, twelve and thirteen 
mainly consist of recipes and their indications. 

Yasodhara does not describe the alchemical laboratory, its apparatus, implements, 
etc., giving only a list of yantras, etc., in chapter ten. However, the characteristics 
of a few yantras occur in chapter one: khalva (1.37cd-39), urdhvapatanayantra 
(1.50-56ab), adhahpatanayantra (1.56cd-58ab), tiryakpatanayantra (1.58cd-62ab), 
jalayantra (1.87-91), 90 and saranayantra (1.128-140ab). 

Chapter one refers to a utensil called karotl (1.85), 91 to vahnimittika (1.90), 92 
ghosakrsta (1.94), 93 and nllakalka (1.106-107ab). The same chapter distinguishes 
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five kinds of vedha, called lepa-, ksepa-, kunta-, dhuma-, and sabdavedha (1.146cd- 
156). 94 The verses on the use (sevana) of mercurial preparations (1.157-164) do not 
refer to the inherent dangers. 

Chapter five does not mention capala as one of the maharasas, whereas rajavarta 
is included in this group. The amrtlkarana of killed mica (mrtabhra) is not described. 
Eight varieties of vaikranta are mentioned; karbura is added to the more usual list of 
seven varieties. 95 The description of the extraction of the essence (sattva) ofrasaka (5. 
112-116) is regarded as a process to win zinc from its ore; the sattva is said to resemble 
lead (slsa). 96 

Chapter six contains accounts of substances usually regarded as sadharanarasas. 97 
Some of these substances are: agnijara (6.81), 98 girisindura (6.83), and mrddarasr- 
ngaka (6.89). 99 Kampillaka and gaurlpasana are not dealt with. 

Chapter eight frequently employs the term jurti for fever, 100 although the more 
usual jvara is used as well. A disorder arising from the abuse of opium is referred to 
(8.39). The formula of ramabanarasa associates agnimandya with Dasavaktra, i.e., Ra- 
vana, samgrahanagrahanl with Kumbhakarna, 101 and amavata with Khara and Dusa- 
na. 102 Contrary to usage, the formulae of the rasas of chapter eight are not attributed 
to divine authorities and ancient sages. 103 

The list of sixty-four divine herbs (divyausadhi) of chapter nine is based, as Ya- 
sodhara himself indicates, on Somadeva’s Rasendracudamani. The source or sources of 
the lists of rasausadhis, mahausadhis and rasadhikamahausadhis remain unknown. 104 

The sixty-eight rasausadhis are: ajamarl, alambusa, aparajita, ardhacandra, ativi- 
sa, bhargl, brhatl, candrodaka, cinca, citrapalika, duralambha, durgandha, garudl, go- 
jihva, guilucl, hamsapadl, harinl, hemapuspl, Isvarl,jalakumbhl,jalamulaka,jalapama- 
rga, jalapippalika, jalinl, jalotpala, kasmarl, kukkuta, langall, malarjunl, mamsika, ma- 
ndukl, manjistha, markasphotl, meghanada, mohinl, murva, musall, nandinl, pagava, 
pasanl, patala, patoll, potakl, rasa, rasacitra, samanga, sari va, sarpaksl, sathika, sikhipa- 
dl, slsika, sitagandhinl, srhgl, sthalasarinl, sukanasika, tiktika, tulasl, tusambuka, u- 
ttama, vajrakandika, vanakusmandavallika, vanamall, varahl, vasa, venuka, vidarl, vi- 
saghnl, and vrscikall(9.12cd-22ab). 

The sixty-eight mahausadhis are: adhogupta, ajagandha, ajamodika, amall, amlika, 
asurl, asvagandha, atibala, bakucl, bala, bimbr, dantl, dhatakl, draksa, dravantl, du- 
rva, ela, gavaksl, girikarnika, grlsma, hapusa, jantupadl, jatl, jyotsna, kadall, kakahva, 
kasamardika, kekicuda, khaijun, laksmana, mahabala, mallika, nagabala, nalika, na- 
likerl, nirgundl, nllinl, nllotpala, phalgu, prasarinl, prthvl, rasna, rddhi, salmall, saml, 
saiikhapuspl, sarapuspika, sariva, satala, satapuspa, satavarl, sirpsl, sinduvara, sosinl, 
sravanl, svarnakslrl, tarunl, tejovatl, trayamana, trivrt, tuga, vara, varsa, varsabhu, va- 
rsikl, visala, visanl, and yuthika (9.22cd-30ab). 

The sixty-eight mahausadhis which are rasadhika consist of: adhahpuspl, aja¬ 
gandha, ambumulika, arkavallika, astavalll, asurl, asvinl, avantl, bhrhgavalll, bhrhgl, 
cakravalll, chidralambika, devagandharl, devl, dugdhika, gajapippalika, gahgetl, gr- 
dhranakhl, grhjanl, hamsapadika, ihgudl, TsvarT, jamblravallika, jantukara, jaravall (or 
jaravalll), jayantika, kakandola, kalavarna (lata), kambojl, kancanl, kanya, karavlra, 
kasthagodhamatl, khotaka, ksetrl, ksutkarl, kuberaksl, maharastrl, mayurakhya, nahl, 
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nakull, naracl, palasatilaka, palasinl, panasl, parpatl, rajanl, rajapadma, rajasaml, 
rohita, sahadevl, sallakl, samvlra, sarapurikhika, sarpadasta, siddhesvarl, sigruvalll, 
simhika, sivatika, somarajika, srhgarltika, srrikhala, tamravallika, tauvarl, tutumbhatl, 
vahgaja, vijaya, and visakharparika (9.30cd-39). 

Some names of yantras listed in chapter ten are less common or unusual: cipita- 
yantra, 105 bhairavayantra, nigadayantra, saranayantra, 106 guhyayantra, gandhapistaka- 
yantra, kuplyantra, 107 devayantra, and ghanikayantra. The description of the jalayantra 
differs from that of related yantras in other texts. 108 

Some noteworthy names of plants and substances of vegetable origin (apart from 
those found in chapter nine) are: akallaka (8.32 and 36), dvlpantarottha (8.36), 109 
karabha (13.2), karahata (13.9 and 11), 110 khurasanl (13.1), lottaka (8.264), 111 mastakl 
(13.1), p#sta (13.8), postaka (13.13), raginl (11.6), svetambarl (8.265), and trineml 
(11.6). Opium is frequently found in Yasodhara’s materia medica. 112 

Cinnabar originating from Western countries (romadeslya) is referred to (11.9). 

The author 

Yasodhara mentions in the concluding verses of his treatise his own name, Yasodhara 
or Bhattayasodhara, the name of his father, Padmanabha, who was a brahmana of Srl- 
gauda lineage, and the place of his residence, the walled town (prakara; durga) called 
Jlrna, located in Surarastra." 3 Yasodhara, who calls himself a kavi and kavivara, adds 
that his father was a devotee of Visnu. 114 

Date 

The references to Somadeva, the author of the Rasendracudamani, establish that Ya¬ 
sodhara is later. Prafulla Chandra Ray 1,5 was of the opinion that the observations on 
the metallurgy of zinc, found in the Rasaratnasamuccaya , were based on similar obser¬ 
vations in Yasodhara’s work. 116 This hypothesis, which makes the Rasaprakasasudha- 
kara into an earlier work than the Rasaratnasamuccaya , was accepted by a number of 
subsequent scholars. 117 

Most scholars, being convinced that the Rasaprakasasudhakara is posterior to the 
Rasendracudamani and anterior to the Rasaratnasamuccaya , assign the work to the thir¬ 
teenth century. 118 

Actually, Yasodhara belongs to a later period, because he was acquainted with the 
drug usually called cobaclnl, but referred to in the Rasaprakasasudhakara as dvlpa¬ 
ntarottha (8.36). 119 This drug, of foreign origin, as indicated by its name, was intro¬ 
duced by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. 120 In agreement with this date is the 
description of rasakarpura (3.6-1 Oab). Both cobaclnl and rasakarpura were employed 
in the treatment of syphilis, a disease left unmentioned in the Rasaprakasasudhakara, 
which may mean that Yasodhara, although belonging to the sixteenth century, 121 pre¬ 
ceded Bhavamisra, who composed the Bhavaprakasa. 122 This chronological position 
implies that Yasodhara’s work and the Rasaratnasamuccaya are not far removed from 
each other in time. 
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RasarajalaksmI 

The RasarajalaksmI by Visnudeva 123 is a treatise on alchemy and iatrochemistry. 

Sources mentioned are: Atreya, Bhagavadgovinda (the author of the Rasahr- 
daya), Bhavanlmata, Caraka, Damodara, Harlta, Isahrdaya , 124 Kakacandesvarltantra , 
Nagarjuna, Rasasagara , Rasasudhambhodhi , Siddhasara, Susruta, Sutamahodadhi , 
Svacchandasaktyagama , Vagbhata, Vasudeva, Vrnda, and Vyadi. 125 The Rasarnava 
is by some added to this list. 126 

G. Haidar asserts that Ramesvarabhatta, Visnudeva’s son, wrote a commentary on 
his father’s work. 127 

The RasariijalaksmI is quoted in the Amrtasagara, Brhadyogataraiiginl, Rasaka- 
madhenu , Rasasindhu , Rasayogasagara, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukbya, and the Yoga- 
ratndkara . It was one of the sources of the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

Subjects dealt with in the Rasarajalaksml m are, according to the quotations from 
the work: the preparation of fermented beverages (samdhana), 129 the preparation of 
a bida in general 130 and of a harnsapakabida, 131 the liquefaction (druti) of gems, 132 
therasas 133 and maharasas, 134 the purification of uparasasattva, 135 the varieties of ma- 
ksika, 136 capala, 137 the uparasas, 138 the properties ofmurchita and baddha mercury, 139 
murchana, 140 mukhakarana, 141 jarana, 142 jalaukabandha, 143 and daradakrsti. 

Formulae from the Rasara jalaksml are f ound in the Rasayogasagara and some other 
treatises. 144 

Visnudeva, son of Mahadeva, 145 was patronized by king Bukka I of Vijayanagar 
(A.D. 1356-1377). 146 

Visnudeva is also called Vitthala or Vitthalagalanda 147 and his father Mahadeva- 
galaganda. 148 The original place of residence of the family was Elichpur (Alasapu- 
ram). 149 Descendants of Vitthala are said to be still living at Gulbarga in the Deccan. 150 

Visnudevaor Vitthala was also the author of the Rasasindhu 151 and of four medical 
treatises in Marathi: Hitopadesa , RasakaumudI, Rasaratnapradlpa, and Vaidyacakora- 
candrika or Vaidyacandracakorika. 152 

Rasaratnadlpika 

The Rasaratnadlpika by Srlvanesvara Bhattacarya 153 is a collection of rasayogas, 
mixed with ayurvedic recipes, preceded by a short section on some alchemical 
operations. 

Contents 

The work begins with verses, mixed with prose, praising mercury, describing the dosas 
of mercury and their removal, etc., followed by stanzas on the purification, etc., of the 
metals and sulphur (1-8). 

The remaining part of the treatise contains rasayogas and ayurvedic recipes, to 
which glosses are added, against the diseases mentioned in the Madhavanidana and 
a number of disorders described in later treatises. Many formulae are ascribed to 
divinities and famous authorities; some are attributed to Caraka, 154 Harlta, 155 and 
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Vangasena. 156 A parisista deals with the three dosas and some other general topics. 
The only treatise referred to is the Rasirnava (4). 

Special features 

Noteworthy disorders mentioned are: agramamsa (367-368), 157 ahavajvara (76— 
81), 158 asthijvara (103), 159 and raktadhatugatadaha (103). 160 

The section dealing with the treatment of women’s diseases includes verses on dis¬ 
orders called badhaka, caused by four demonic beings, dangerous to pregnant women 
and women in childbed, whose names are RaktamadrI, JahkurT, SasthI, and Jalakuma- 
raka. These beings are described, together with the symptoms occasioned by their at¬ 
tack (409-410). 161 This description is follwed by a quotation in sixteen verses and a 
section in prose from the Bhairavltantra , 162 concerned with the means of appeasing the 
demons mentioned (411-414). 

Unusual is the presence of a number of prescriptions fathered on Sanaka (167; 174; 
175; 177-178; 190; 242; 260; 332-333; 342). 

Author 

The author was a pupil of Harinathasarman. 163 
Date 

The Rasaratnadlpika was completed in 1932/33. 164 



Chapter 8 

Rasaratnakara 


The Rasaratnakara byNityanatha 1 is an important treatise on alchemy and iatrochem- 
istry. 


Contents 2 

The Rasaratnakara is divided into five sections (khanda): (I) Rasakhanda, (II) 
Rasendrakhanda, (III) Vada-, Vadi- or Rddhikhanda, (IV) Rasayanakhanda, and (V) 
Mantrakhanda. 3 

The Rasakhanda 

The Rasakhanda 4 (577 verses) consists of ten chapters (upadesa). 5 Chapter one 
(rasaplthika; 33 verses) opens with a mahgala addressed to Candika (i.e., a terrific 
form of Parvatl) 6 and Candrasekhara (i.e., Siva), followed by some verses on the 
five sections of the Rasaratnakara and those to whom they are addressed (1-6). The 
other subjects of chapter one are: the praise of mercury (7-14 and 23-24) and the 
iatrochemist (15), the usefulness of the book (16-22 and 25-26), the dosas of naturally 
occurring mercury (27-29ab), the qualities of purified mercury (29cd-30), and the 
quantity to be taken for purification (31-33). The treatise is declared to be based on 
earlier works, the teachings of the author’s guru and personal experience (16-22). 

Chapter two (rasasodhanamarana; 46 verses) describes the purification and killing 
of mercury. Four kinds ofbhasman are produced by these processes: white, yellow, red, 
and black in colour. The maranausadhis are listed in this chapter (15-20). 

Chapter three (marana; 46 verses) is about a better method of killing mercury; 
this type of killing is preceded by jarana and the addition of a blja (1-2). In order 
to achieve jarana, mercury has to be provided with a ‘mouth’ (mukha) first (3-7ab), 
which process is called mukhakarana. Killing of mercury is also possible, without 
giving a mukha to mercury (nirmukha), by adding a bida; the way to prepare a bida is 
described (13cd—18). The niyamaka plants are enumerated, employed in the marana, 
miirchana and bandhana of mercury (34-41). The examination of mercurial bhasmans 
and their uses are dealt with (43cd^6). 

Chapter four (murchanadinirupana; 54 verses) is concerned with the murchana 
and bandha of mercury. The same chapter describes the preparation of haira- 
nyagarbhakarasa (29cd-30). The chapter ends with a verse on the daivl, manusl and 
raksasl types of medical treatment (54), i.e., the treatment with rasas, with herbs and 
mantras, and with surgical methods. 
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Chapter five (vajravaikrantasodhanamarana; 49 verses) enumerates the uparasas: 
gandhaka, vajra, vaikranta, vajrabhra, 7 talaka, (manah)sila, kharpara, sikhituttha, 8 vi- 
mala, hemamaksika, kaslsa, kantapasana, varatl, hiiigula, kaiikustha, saiikha, bhuna- 
ga, taiikana, and silajatu (1-2). Described are the purification and killing of sulphur 
(gandhaka; 4-9), diamonds (vajra; 10-46) and vaikranta (47-49), as well as the vari¬ 
eties of diamonds, distinguished according to their colour: sveta (= brahmana), rakta (= 
ksatriya), pita (= vaisya), and krsna (= sudra), or their gender: purusa, strl and napuip- 
saka (16-23). 

Chapter six (abhrakasodhanamarana; 44 verses) gives an account of the four va¬ 
rieties of mica (abhraka), the purification of its best variety (vajrabhra), resulting in 
dhanyabhraka, 9 killing of dhanyabhraka, and the amrtlkarana of the bhasman. 

Chapter seven (sarvoparasasattvapatana; 56 verses) deals with the purification of 
talaka (1—8), manahsila (9-12), rasaka (= kharpara; 13), tuttha (14-15), vimala (16- 
18), and maksika (19-28); the impurities of the uparasas (called dhatu here; 29-30), 
the killing of coral (vidruma; 31), the purification and killing of the eight gems and 
manahsila (32-34), the purification of saiikha, nllanjana, darada(= hiiigula), sauvlra, 
kantapasana, etc. (35-42), and the sattvapatana of guggulu, talaka, (manah)sila, ma¬ 
ksika, and all the uparasas (43-56). 

Chapter eight (svarnadivaiigantamarana; 101 verses) begins with an enumeration 
of the group of twelve metals and allied substances; the eight metals (lauha) consist 
of: gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and three kinds of iron: kanta, tlksnaka, and munda; 
the three alloys (upalauha) are: kainsya, ara (= pittala) and ghosaka; mandura is the 
twelfth item (1-2). Described in this chapter are the purification and killing of gold, 
silver, copper, lead and tin. 

Chapter nine (kantalauhadikittamarana; 67 verses) is concerned with the purifica¬ 
tion, killing and amrtlkarana of the bhasman of iron (1 -60), the purification and killing 
of the upalauhas (61-64), and the purification of mandura (65-67). One method of 
killing iron has been borrowed from the Siddhas (47-5lab). 

Chapter ten (tailapatana; 81 verses) deals with the preparation of a large number 
of oils (1-27) and many other subjects: poisonous substances (28-61), the purifica¬ 
tion of bile (61), silajatu (61-69ab and a passage in prose), substances used for bha- 
vana (salasaradigana; 69cd-71), the process of bhavana (72-73), 10 the purification of 
dagdhahlraka (74), 11 guggulu and its purification (75-77 and a passage in prose), and 
the purification of saiikhanabhi, varatl, and mukta (78-81). 

The Rasendrakhanda 

The Rasendrakhanda 12 (about 5,100 verses) consists of seventy-one chapters (adhika- 
ra), dealing with the aetiology, symptomatology and treatment of diseases, largely ar¬ 
ranged in agreement with the Madhavanidana . 13 Some chapters on diseases left unde¬ 
scribed in Madhava’s work are added, as well as chapters on rasayana (68), rasajlma 
(69), and vajlkarana (70). 

The verses on therapy contain both ayurvedic recipes 14 and rasayogas. Glosses, 
explaining technical terms, names of plants, etc., are not rare. 

Chapter one (jvara and jvaratlsara; 421 verses) begins with verses said to repre- 
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sentCaraka’s views on the catuspada (the four pillars of treatment; 1-26). 15 Verses on 
karmaja and dosaja disorders, the three dosas, other constituents of the body, etc. (27- 
89), precede the section on the treatment of fevers (90-405) andjvaratlsara (406-421). 
The chapter on raktapitta has an appendix on the purification of sulphur; it is written in 
verse and prose, borrowed from earlier works. The chapter on vatavyadhi has verses on 
the purification of substances employed in the preparation of fragrant oils (vatavyadhi 
184-195) and on other subjects connected with perfumery (vatavyadhi 196-236). 

Several mantras 16 and two yantras 17 are mentioned. 

The author of the glosses is unknown. The majority consist of short explanations, 
but some are more elaborate. 18 The glossator refers to variants of the text 19 and dis¬ 
agreeing opinions. 20 

The Vadikhanda 

The Vadikhanda 21 (2,325 verses) deals exclusively with alchemy and some related 
subjects. It is arranged in twenty chapters. 

Chapter one (rasadlksa; 76 verses) is about the teacher and his pupil, the dlksa, and 
the rasasala (laboratory) with its inventory. 

Chapter two (vargasadhanadirasasodhananta; 54 verses) is concerned with the 
items belonging to several vargas (4-31), the vajramusa (31-39), the purification 
of mercury (39-45), the taptakhalva (46-47), and the preparation of mercury from 
cinnabar (48-54). The vargas mentioned are: ksaravarga, suklavarga (= svetavarga), 
vid varga, amlavarga, lavanapancaka, ksaratraya, miitravarga, raktavarga, pltavarga, 
and the group of divine herbs (divyausadhi). 

The subjects of chapter three (vajrasodhanadidhatumarana; 129 verses) are: 
diamonds (vajra), their varieties (2-5), their purification (6-13ab) and killing (13cd- 
48ab), their mrdukarana, which makes them into what is called vajraudana (48cd-64); 
the purification of vaikranta and the uparasas (65-67), the purification of sulphur 
(68-76) and the extraction (patana) of its oil (77-82), the purification of talaka, vimala, 
rasaka, and other substances (83-97), the preparation of dhanyabhraka (98-99), and 
the killing of abhraka (100-104); the purification of all the metals (105-108), and 
the killing of lead, iron, tin, copper, silver, gold, ara (= pittala) and ghosa (= kainsya) 
(109-129). 

Chapter four (tararanjana; 163 verses) gives an account of the preparation of 
gandhakapistika (2-3ab and 13-31) and svarnapistika (3cd-4ab), gandhakajarana 
(4cd-8), the preparation of the gold called siddhayoga (9-12), the stambhana, jarana 
and marana of gandhakapistl (32-41ab), the preparation of artificial gold (taravedha; 
41 cd-64, 74cd-77ab, 90cd-107ab, 117cd-120ab, 123cd-132, 156-163), the prepara¬ 
tion of tararista 22 and its uses in making artificial gold (65-74ab, 77cd-86, 133-151), 
aurifaction by means o f the bhasman o f lead (87-90ab), the preparation o f siddhacurna 
and its uses in aurifaction (107cd—117ab and 120cd-123ab), and the turning of copper 
into gold (152-155). 

Chapter five (varnotkarsanavarnavivardhana; 56 verses) describes the preparation 
of sitasvarna (an alloy of gold and silver) and its turning into pure gold (2-22), the 
preparation of pakvablja which turns sitasvarna into pure gold (23-30), the preparation 
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of hemaraktika, and the improvement of the quality of gold of less than ten varna 23 
(varnavivardhana; 31-55). 

Chapter six (ranjanadicandrarkavedhana; 125 verses) is about various methods 
which transmute lead (2-28ab), copper, candrarka and sitasvarna (28cd-125) into 
gold. 

Chapter seven (drutasutaprayoga; 127 verses) is concerned with processes which 
turn various metals into gold and with substances employed in these processes. Its sub¬ 
jects are: the preparation of pistigola (2-9), nigada (10-16), 24 mercurial khota (17- 
25ab), bidavatl (25cd-28ab), 25 drutasuta (28cd-42), and the transmutation, by means 
of drutasuta, of various metals into gold: copper, lead, candrarka, silver and sitasvarna. 
An additional subject is the khotabandha of mercury (72-73). 

Chapter eight (vahgastambhanadidalakarana; 144 verses) describes operations 
which turn tin and copper into silver. Additional subjects are the purification of tin 
(2-4) and copper (93-97). 

Chapter nine (va jrayogena hemakaranam; 131 verses) gives an account of methods 
which turn various metals into gold by means of substances prepared from mixtures of 
diamonds and mercury or gold (dvandvakhota). 

Chapter ten (pakvabijavargasadhana; 90 verses) is about the following subjects: the 
preparation of pakvablja (2-8) and nagablja (9-12); the colouring of a blja (13-24); the 
preparation of tarablja (25-34); the preparation of saranataila (38-44); the preparation 
of kramakasattva, used in kramana (45-52); the preparation of various types of bida 
and their use in jarana (54-90). 

Chapter eleven (svedanadyanuvasanantasamskaranavaka; 36 verses) enumerates 
eighteen samskaras of mercury: svedana, mardana, murcha, utthapana, patana, nirod- 
hana, niyama, dlpana, anuvasana, jarana, carana, garbha(druti), bahyadruti, ranjana, sa- 
rana, anusarana, pratisarana, and kramana (2-3). The first five samskaras, followed by 
dlpana and anuvasana, are described in this chapter. 

Chapter twelve (gandhakabhrahemarajatajarana; 85 verses) is concerned with the 
jarana of sulphur (2-9) and with pakvablja (10-16), the mukha- and khotabandha of 
mercury (17-22), methods which give a mukha to mercury (25-31), a ritual, accom¬ 
panied by a mantra, that should precede carana (32-37), the carana of abhraka (38-57), 
the vedha of mercury that has been subjected to carana (38-70), the nirmukhacarana 
and -jarana of abhraka (71-74) and the results of these processes (75-84). 

Chapter thirteen (abhrakadisattvapatanadyabhisekanta; 105 verses) describes the 
extraction of the essence of abhraka (5-21), makslka (22-32), manahsila (33-41), 
haritala (42-50), tuttha (51-55), sauvlra (56), rasaka (57-62), vaikranta (63-70), 
gairika (71), saurastri (72), sasyaka (73-74), kaslsa (75-76), rajavarta (77-78), and 
sroto’njana (79-80). The second part of the chapter is devoted to the making of 
mixtures of two substances (dvandvamelapana; 81-98) and to two ways of preparing 
the fluid used for abhiseka (99-103). 

Chapter fourteen (dvandvasattvadibljajaranahemajaranahematarakarana; 107 ver¬ 
ses) is about jarana, the svarna- and tarablja employed in this process, and the vedha 
resulting from it. 26 

Chapter fifteen (jaranadigarbhadravana; 128 verses) is about the following sub- 
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jects: the preparation of various bljas (2-16 and 95-101), the colouring of mercury 
(ranjana; 17-25 and 64-66), druti (38-50 and 58-60ab), jarana (60cd-63,79-84,102— 
104), and vedha (26-37, 51-57, 67-78, 85-101, 105-127). * 

Chapter sixteen (bhunagasattvadisiddhiyogaih svarnakaranam; 121 verses) is de¬ 
voted to the preparation of bhunagasattva (2-12) and bhunagataila (13-14), the prepa¬ 
ration of guhyasuta (15-20), 27 its jarana and use in making gold (21-41), the use of 
vaikranta of a red, yellow, black, white, or coppery colour in making gold and silver 
(42-89), the four varieties of capala and their uses in making gold and silver (90-103), 
and some other methods to arrive at the transmutation of base metals (104-120). 

Chapter seventeen (drutikarana; 73 verses) describes the liquefaction (druti) of 
mica (abhraka; 2-30), abhrakasattva (31-39), gold and silver (40-42), tlksnaloha 
(43-44 and 53-54), all the metals (45-46 and 56-59), gold (47-52), kantaloha (55), 
maksikasattva (60), all the gems and metals (61-65), diamonds (66-68), vaikranta, 
and all the gems (69-71). The chapter ends with two verses on the stabilization 
(sthapana) of a druti (72-73). 

Chapter eighteen (drutivajraratnajaranakramena pasanavedhaparyantavedhavi- 
dhih; 183 verses) deals with several ways of mixing a druti with mercury (drutime- 
lapana; 2-12) 28 and the uses of these mixtures in making gold (57-58, 85-98) and 
silver (79-84), the preparation of vajrablja (99-106) and its jarana, which results in 
several types of vedha (107-149), and the preparation of another blja which, after 
processing it, enables mercury to pervade all kinds of materials, even rocks and stones 
(giri, pasana), changing them into gold (150-182). 

Chapter nineteen (ratnadigandhavadanadhanavardhana; 140 verses) describes how 
to make paste gems: padmaraga, indranlla, marakata, gomeda, pusparaga, nllamanikya 
(2-16), pearls (17-32), 29 and coral (33-40). Also described are the preparation of arti¬ 
ficial cinnabar (41-45) and sindura (46-54), the preparation of saindhava and suvarca- 
la (55-59), the adulteration of hiiigu (60-69), the making of artificial tin (70-74) and 
amlavetasa (75-78), the preparation of ink (masl; 79-80), 30 the adulteration of ghee 
(81-88), the preparation of fake sandal, camphor (karpura), musk (kasturT) and saffron 
(kunkuma)(89-119), 31 the preparation of divyadhupa (120-127), the extraction of fra¬ 
grant substances from flowers (puspadruti; 128-131), and magical methods to increase 
the yield of the grain on the fields (dhanyavardhana; 132-139). 

Chapter twenty (no title; 143 verses) gives an account of the bandhaof mercury (2- 
49), the preparation of a mercurial bhasman (50-57), giving a mukha to baddha mer¬ 
cury (58-62), several methods of transmuting base metals into gold or silver (63-104), 
giving a mukha to lead (105-109), ways to soften (mrdukarana) hard metals (110-114), 
the preparation of guhyasuta and its use (116-121), the preparation of guhyavahga and 
guhyanaga (122-129), three varieties of kamadhenugutika (130-137), some methods 
of changing silver, lead and sitasvarna into gold (138-141), and, finally, a method of 
making mercury able to digest mica (abhrakagrasa; 142). 

The Rasayanakhanda 

The Rasayanakhanda 32 (951 verses) is, as indicated by its title, especially devoted to 
rasayana and allied subjects. 
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Chapter one (rasamarana; 57 verses) introduces rasayana and related topics (1-24); 
eleven methods of killing mercury are dealt with (25-55). Thegarbhayantra, employed 
in some of these methods, is also described (38cd-40). 

Chapter two (divyarasadehasadhana; 140 verses) is concerned with the formulae 
of a number of rasayogas and their effects. Many of these rasas may not be found in 
earlier texts. 33 

Chapter three (gutikarasayana; 221 verses) describes a series of miraculous pills 
(gutikas and vatikas) to be employed in the samskaras called kramana and vedha, as 
well as for rasayanapurposes. Some of these pills may be peculiar to the Rasayanakha- 
nda, 34 while some are also found in the Rasakamadhenu, which may have borrowed 
them. 

Chapter four (nanarasayana; 115 verses) is concerned with various rasayanas (1- 
43). This chapter also contains a numberof kalpas: brahmavrksa- (44-59), svetapalasa- 
(60-63), mundl- (64-66), devadall- (67-72), svetarka- (73-75), hastikarna- (76-79), 
rudantl- (80-84ab), and nirgundlkalpa (84cd-91). 35 This kalpa section is followed by 
rasayana formulae (92-100), a ^unakasalmalikalpa (101—107ab), rasayana formulae 
again (107cd— 111), and verses on the addition of paradabhasman to the preparations 
described, the mantra to be recited when using them, and rules concerning their em¬ 
ployment (112-115). 

Chapter five (udvartanakesaranjana; 71 verses) contains formulae that remove 
wrinkles and turn grey hair black again (2-62ab); it ends with some recipes which 
whiten the hair (62cd-70). 

Chapter six (vlryavardhana; 89 verses) consists of vajlkarana formulae, in partic¬ 
ular in the form of rasayogas (2-64ab). 36 The second part of the chapter is about vajl- 
karana recipes in which the main ingredients do not consist of mercury or substances 
derived from it. 

Chapter seven (vlryastambhanalirigavardhana; 73 verses) contains prescriptions 
which delay or suppress ejaculation and make the male member large, long and firm. 

Chapter eight (srlparvatasadhana; 185 verses) is about dehasiddhi and lohasiddhi; it 
describes how to acquire a divine body and turn base metals into gold. This interesting 
chapter mentions repeatedly the mountain called Srlsaila and abounds from beginning 
to end in names of local deities and geographical names. 

The Mantrakhanda 

The Mantrakhanda 37 is arranged in seven subdivided chapters: 38 (1) sarvavasya- 
dipativasya: 39 (a) sarvavasya (subjugating all creatures), (b) rajavasya (subjugating 
the king), 40 (c) strlvasya (subjugating women), 41 (d) liiigalepana (anointing the 
penis), (e) strldravana (luring women), (f) pativasya (subjugating one’s husband); (2) 
akarsanadistambhana: (a) akarsana (attraction), 42 (b) stambhana (immobilization), 43 
(c) agnistambha (immobilizing fire), (d) jalastambhana (immobilizing water); (3) 
mohanadigrhaklesanivararia (averting the creation of confusion and domestic trou¬ 
bles): (a) mohana (delusion), 44 (b) uccatana (extirpation or eradication), 45 (c) marana 
(killing), 46 (d) vidvesana (causing dissension), 47 (e) vyadhikarana (causing illness), 48 
ff) unmattakarana (causing mental derangement), (g) sandhakarana (causing impo- 
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tence), (h) bhagabandhana (sealing the vagina), (i) grhaklesanivarana (averting evils 
from the house); (4) kautuhalani (conjuring tricks); (5) yaksinlsadhana (conjuring up a 
yaksinl); (6) anjanadipadukasadhana : (a) anjana (ointments), (b) adrsya (invisibility), 
(c) padukasadhana (acquiring magic sandals); (7) mrtasamjlvanadikaksaputT: (a) rnr- 
tasamjlvana (resuscitation), 49 (b) nirahara (fasting), (c) sarigopahgaprakarena kaksa- 
putl (the Kaksaputiin all its main and subsidiary parts). 50 

This table of contents shows that the Mantrakhanda is chiefly concerned with 
satkarman, the ‘Six Acts’ of Indian magic. 51 It is closely related to Nagarjuna’s 
Kaksaputa and reproduces some of its verses and mantras. The subjects dealt with in 
both works are similar. 52 

Some MSS of the Mantrakhanda may even contain the text of the Kaksaputa, such 
as Cat. Madras Nr. 13202, which contains a text in twenty chapters (patala) with the fol¬ 
lowing headings: (1) mantrasadhana, (2) sarvalokavaslkarana, (3) rajavasya, (4)strlva- 
sya, (5) pativasya, (6) akarsana, (7) agnijalastambhana, (8) asanistambhana, 53 (9) mo- 
hanoccatana, (10) maranavidhi, (11) vidvesanadi, (12) mantrlkarana, 54 (13) kautuka- 
vidhana, (14) yaksinlmantrasadhana, (15) sarvanjanasadhana, (16) nidhigrahana, (17) 
adrsyakarana, (18) padukasadhana, (19) mrtasamjlvinl, and (20) sahgopaiigakaccha- 
putaprakarana. 55 

One version of the Kaksaputa 56 states in one of its introductory verses that the 
Mantrakhanda will be expounded; the arrangement of its contents is close to that of 
the Wellcome MSS of the Mantrakhanda. 

The introductory verses of some texts of the Mantrakhanda refer to the same earlier 
works, in particular Tantras, as the opening verses of the Kaksaputa . 57 

Authorities and works quoted or mentioned in the Rasaratnakara and the glosses on 
the Rasendrakhanda are: 58 Agastya (II: visphota 16-17), the Asvins (II: raktapitta 
52-59; sula 33-40; kustha 264-268; amlapitta 68-79; pradara 12-17; yonivyadhi 
9-16), Atreya (II: vranasotha 17-25; kustha 110-117; pradara 23-29ab),Bhargava(II: 
kustha 98-109), Bindusara (II: raktapitta 34-35), Cakra 59 (II: vatavyadhi 161-164), 
Candranatha (II: sula 77-85; kustha 217-226), Caraka (jvara 1-26 and 242-248; 
visarpa 17), Carpatisiddha (I.1.17), 60 Devadeva (II: sula 24-32), Dhanvantari (II: pari- 
namasula 11-17), Dipika (1.1.16 and 27-30; 4.48-54), 61 Gahanananda (II: vatarakta 
50-57 and 102-109; kustha 217-226), Gahananatha (II: udara 90-93; sllpada 56-65 
and 66-70; kustha 230-231 and 232-235), Goraksanatha (IV.4.100), granthantara 
(1.10.48-50; IL jvara 121-123, 282-285, 406-411; grahanl 45-53, 91-95, 109-116; 
panduroga 79-82), Haramekhala (II: panduroga 83-85), Haramekhalakagrantha 
(introductory verses V), 62 Harltamuni (II: vatavyadhi 60-87; sllpada 33-41), JatQ- 
karna (II: gloss ad unmada 22-25), 63 KakacaniiesvarJmata (introductory verses V), 64 
Kahkayana (II: gulma 12-18), Kasyapa (II: caksuroga 58-63), Kesarin (II: vatarakta 
91-95; amavata 50-60), Kriyakalagunottara (introductory verses V), 65 Krsnatreya (II: 
vatarakta 40-49), Mahadeva (II: vajlkarana 93-101), Manthanabhairava (IV.3.197), 
Nagarjuna (1.1.17; II: amlapitta 49-67; caksuroga 36-40; III.5.52), Narada (II: arsas 
75; yonivyadhi 38-45), Niscalakara (II: glosses ad panduroga 29-36 and 41-43; 
sthaulya 27), paragrantha (II: urustambha 72-77), Punarvasu (II: bradhnavrddhi 19), 
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Rasabrdaya (II: gandhakasuddhi at the end of raktapitta), Rasamangala (1.1.16), 66 
Rasaratnakara (II: jvara 124-139 and 286-290; grahanl 54-61; mandagni 53-55; 
gloss adkasa 82-87), 67 Rasarnava (II: urustambha 61-69; introductory verses V), 68 
Rasendracudamani (1.10.51-61), 69 Sabdarnava (II: gloss ad vatavyadhi 161-164), 
Saivasiddbanta (II: vajlkarana 179-186), Sambhu (1.1.16; II: visa 19-28; III.16.54 
and 18.48), Samkara (II: arsas 75-112; III.12.70), Siddbamata (1.9.47-53), 70 Siva 
(III.18.183; IV. 1.21 ab), Susruta (1.1.18; II: gloss ad vidradhi 20), Tara (II: parinama- 
sula 28-33), Trivikrama (II: gloss ad pariduroga 41-43), Trivikramadeva (gloss ad 
panduroga 29-36), Uddlsatantra (introductory verses V), 71 Vagbhata (1.1.18; II: jvara 
105), 72 Vagbhatta (I, prose between 10.69ab and cd), Vaidyanatha (II: grahanl 27-33), 
Vaidyasagara (1.1.18), Vasudeva (II: vajlkarana 48-60), Visnu (II: pradara 35-41; 
rasayana 32-40), Visvamitra (II: ksudraroga 39-45), YogamuktavalT (1.1.25-26 and 
2.2), 73 Yogaratnakara (II: gandhakasuddhi at the end of raktapitta; amavata 50-60), 
and Yogaratnakarasamuccaya (II: gandhakasuddhi at the end of raktapitta). 

Works quoting from or referring to the Rasaratnakara 74 are: Anandabharatl’s Ana- 
ndamala, 15 the parisistas of the Anandakanda, the Ayurvedlya Kbanijavijfiana, 
Basava’s Sivatattvaiatnakara, Bhavamisra’s Bhavaprakasa, Bhesajasambita , Brbanni- 
gbanturatnakara , Caturbhuja’s commentary on the Rasabrdaya , Gulrajsarmamisra’s 
commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Haridattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasata- 
ranginl, Hazanlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaiatnasamuccaya , Herambasena’s 
Giidhabodbakasamgraha, 16 Jfiarasarama’s version of the Amrtasagara , Khare’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Kuplpakvarasaniimanavijnana , Mahadeva’s 
commentary on the Rasapaddbati , Mallinatha’s commentary on the Amarakosa, Me- 
ghamuni’s Megbavinoda, NTlakantha’s Basavarajiya , Paradasambita , Ramacandra’s 
Ramavinoda , Rasadbatuprakasa, Rasakaksaputa , Rasakamadbenu, Rasaratnasamu¬ 
ccaya, Rasamavakalpa, 11 Rasasindhu , 78 Rasatattvavivecana, Rasavidyamabamava, 
Rasayanasamgraba, Rasayogasagara, Rasendrakalpadruma, Rasendrasambbava, Ra- 
soddbaratantra, the bhasmapistiprakarana of the Rasodd bar at antra, Asubodha and 
Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Devendranatha and 
Upendranatha Senagupta’s Ayurvedasamgraba, Somadevasarman’s commentaries on 
the Ayurvedaprakasa, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukbya, Trimalla’s BrhadyogataranginT, 
Vaidyakasamgraba, Vinodalala Sena’s Ayurvedavijnana, and Yogaratnakara. 

Verses from the Rasaratnakara form part of the Anandakanda and Rasajalanidbi. 

The Rasaratnakara was one of the sources of the Ma'din al-Shifa’. 19 

A Ratnakara that may or may not be Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara is quoted or 
referred to in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukbya, 80 the Rasendrakalpadruma, the Saligra- 
manighantu, and Vaidyacintamani’s Prayogamrta. 

Nityanatha is quoted or mentioned in Anandabharatl’s Anandamala, the Bbe - 
sajasambita, Caturbhuja’s commentary on the Rasabrdaya, 81 Dattarama’s Rasara- 
jasundara, 82 Dattatreya’s Rasacandamsu, 83 Devesvara’s Rasendraratnakosa, 84 Govin- 
darama’s Rasasanigrabasiddbanta, 85 Haridattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasatara- 
nginl, the HatbayogapradTpika, Hazanlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamu¬ 
ccaya, Herambasena’s Gudbabodbakasamgraba, the Kamaratna, Khare’s commentary 
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on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the Laksmanotsava , Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa , the 
Nrsimhanidana , the Paradasanihita, Raghunatha’s Sarasamgraha , Ramakrsna’s Ra- 
sarajasamkara 86 Ramanatha’s Yogamnharnava 81 Ramasena’s Rasasaramrta, the 
Rasaratnadlpika, Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasendracintamani, Rasendrakalpadruma, 88 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, Salagrama’s Dhanvantari, 89 Salinatha’s Rasamahjari, 90 Toda- 
ra’s Ayurvedasaukhya, and Trimalla’s Brhadyogatarahginl 91 
The Rasaratnakarakrt is quoted in the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

Nityanathasiddha is mentioned in Brahmananda BharatT’s Purusarthaprabodha , 92 
Raghunatha’s Sarasamgraha, and Srinivasa’s Hatharatnavall 93 A work called Nityana- 
thiya is quoted in the Basavarajlya. 

Special features 


The Rasukhanda 

Eight dosas of mercury are distinguished: naga, vaiiga, mala, vahni, cancalya, visa, giri, 
and asahyagni (1.27-29ab), although seven kancukas are also referred to (2.9). 

Chapter two enumerates the plants, plant products and some other substances 
employed in the killing of mercury (maranausadhi): amrta, ardhacandrika, arka, bala, 
bhrhgaraj, bhukadamba, brahmadandl, cakramarda, candalinl, citraka, devadalika, 
goksura, hastisundl, jatl, jayantl, kakamacl, kakatundika, kanda, kanya, katutumbl, ko- 
satakl, kurantaka, lajjall, laksa, langall, meghanada, nlrakana, patu, raktagranirgundl, 
ravipriya, sahadevika, sarapur'ikhika, sarpaksl, snuh, sunthl, trnamustika, vajravalll, 
varahl, vasta, visamusti, and visnukranta (2.15-20). 

Chapter three contains a list of the niyamaka plants and substances: ahaskara, 
akhuparnika, bhrhgaraj, brahmadandl, cificika, citraka, dhattura, grlsmasundara, 
guducl, harnsapadl, haridra, harltakl, hastisundl, hihgu, indravaiiml, kakajahgha, 
kakamacl, kaficukl, kokila, kslrinl, kuficT, kurantaka, maharastrl, maksika, mandu- 
kaparnl, matsyaksl, mayanka, mrgadurva, mundl, murva, musall, padmaka, patall, 
pota, punkha, raktacitraka, saindhava, sambhara, sarapur’ikhika, sarpaksl, satavarl, 
sigru, sikhisikha, somavalll, surana, svayambhukusuma, svetarka, svetavarsabhu, 
tagara, tilakarnika, triparnika, utpala, vajrakanda, vajralata, vandhya, varsabhu, 
visnukranta, vranaghnl, vrscikall, vyaghrapadl, and yaksalocana (3.34-41). 

Chapter ten mentions eight poisonous plants that may be used by a physician: ku- 
rma, mustaka, saktuka, sarsapahvaya, srngl, svetasrhgl, valaka, and vatsanabha; ten 
poisonous substances are to be avoided: dardura, granthi, halahala, haridra, kalakuta, 
karkata, kesava, markata, mesasriigl, and raktasrngaka. (10.38-40). The salasaradiga- 
na, employed in bhavana, consists of aguru, arjuna, asana, the two types of candana, 
dhava, gardabhaiida, kallya, the two types of karahja, karkata, khadira, the two types 
of lodhra, puga, putika, the two types of sala, and sirlsa (10.69-71). 

Some noteworthy names of plants occurring in the Rasakhanda are: kakamanjarl 
(3.26), kantamukha (5.37), kova (5.28), and nagavandhya (5.39). 

The Rasendrakhanda 

The arrangement of the diseases in the Rasendrakhanda largely agrees with the Ma- 
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dhavanidana , apartfrom the addition of jvaratlsara, jaratpittasula, urograha, bradhna, 
snayuka, somaroga, and rasajlrna to the list of Madhava’s diseases; separate chapters 
on panatyaya, yonikanda 94 and mudhagarbha are absent. The chapter on urograha is 
identical with the chapter on this disease in Varigasena’s Cikitsasarasanigraha\ the 
verses on somaroga are partly the same as those in Vangasena’s work. The chapter on 
women’s diseases has verses on the prognostic significance of the day of the week 
on which a woman begins to menstruate (38-45) 95 and on the development of the 
embryo (80-85); it contains specific recipes against sula in each of the ten months 
of pregnancy (99-116) and verses on eight malpositions (126-127). The chapter on 
children’s diseases mentions disorders called cora (16-19) and pascadruja (48). The 
chapter on poisoning enumerates twenty-five poisons of vegetable origin (19-28). 

Some noteworthy names of plants mentioned in the Rasendrakharida and its glosses 
are: abha (bhagna 7), aha (vatavyadhi 39), balahaka (jvara 180; gloss: = mustaka), ca¬ 
rat! (unmada 22; gloss: = kumbhadu), celaka (vatavyadhi 135; gloss: = guvakatvac), 
coraka (unmada 22; gloss: = corahell), 96 dahanavitapl (nasaroga 85; gloss: = lahgalT), 
gauraharidra (sarTravrana 11; gloss: = daruharidra), kutharaka (sarlravrana 20), laiigall- 
dvaya (unmada 23; gloss: = rasna and gandharasna), malapu (bhagandara 2; gloss: = 
krsnodumbara), pasana (asmarl 4; gloss: = kulattha),and surahgl (karnaroga 3; gloss: 
= raktasobhanjana). 

The Vadikhanda 

The Vadikhanda enumerates six substances called sakti: vajra, vaikranta, vajrabhra, 
kantapasana, tankana, and bhunaga (1.56). The uparasas consist of: gandha, talaka, ka- 
slsa, (manah)sila, kahkustha, bhukhaga, rajavarta, and gairika (1.57). 97 The maharasas 
are rasaka, vimala, tapya, capala, tuttha, anjana, hihgula, and sasyaka (1.58-59ab). 98 

The names of the twenty-seven Rasasiddhas are: Bali, Banasura, Candrasena, 
Carpati, Govinda," Hara, Indradyumna, 100 Kamalin, 101 Kapalika, Kapila, Khanda, 
Lampata, Loka, 102 Mandavya, Nagabuddhi, Nagarjuna, Naravahana, Ratnaghosa, 
Sambhu, Sarada, Subuddhi, Surananda, Surasenaka, 103 Tattvika, 104 Vadava, 105 Vya- 
lacarya, and Yasodhara (1.66-70). 106 

The group of divine drugs (divyausadhi) is composed of agnidamanl, ajakarnl, 
ajaman, akhukaml, aiikola, apamarga, arka, badarl, bakuc!, bala, bhukadamba, bhu- 
mipatall, bilva, brahmadand!, brahm!, brhatl, cakramarda, cana, candal!, candralata, 
caiiger!, the three kinds of citraka, devadall, ekavlraka, eranda, garudT, ghana, go- 
jihva, gorambha, gufija, hamsapadl, hastimulika, 107 hemavalll, hingu, indravarun!, 
jalakumbh!, jatl, jaya, kadall, kakajarigha, kakamac!, kakatundika, kalika, kancanana, 
kangunl, kanya, karavalll, karavTra, karpasa, katutumbl, khandajar!, kokilaksaka, 
kosatakl, krsnadhattura, krsnajlra, krsnatulasl, kslrakandaka, kukkutl, kumbh!, lajjarl, 
laksa, laksmana, lahgalT, mahabala, maharastrl, mandukaparnika, manjistha, markat!, 
maruvaka, meghanada, mesasrrigT, mlnaksl, mund!, murva, musall, nagabala, na- 
gavallika, nil!, nisa, padmacarin!, palasa, patalagarud!, pathya, petar!, plluka, pugl, 108 
sveta and rakta punarnava, punkha, puskaramulaka, raktasnuh!, rambha, rudantl, 
sahadevika, saindhava, sakavrksa, sam!, sankhapuspl, sarsapa, sarpaks!, satavarl, 
sikhisikha, sinduvarika, snuhl, somalata, sunthl, surana, suryavartaka, svarnapusp!, 
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svetaparajita, tilaparnl, triparnika, udumbara, vaca, vajralata, vala, 109 vanarajaka, 
vanasurana, vandhyakarkotakl, vartulapattraka, vijaya, visamusti, visnukranta, vrsci- 
kalT, vyaghranakhi, yavacincT, all the kslravrksas, and the various kinds of poisonous 
substances (2.14cd-28). 

The plants called siddhamulika, used in the jarana of mica, are: agni, agnimathanl, 
brhatl, hamsapadl, indravarunl, kadall, khandajatT, kumarika, laiigall, mandukl, musa, 
sahkhapuspika, sarpaksl, vajrT, vandhyakarkotakl, and vyaghrapadl (12.53-54). 

A cakrayantra (6.75cd-76ab) and gaurlyantra (15.103; 16.115) are referred to. 
(Anu)vasana is regarded as a distinct sainskara (11.35). Eight varieties are described 
of maksikasattva: resembling gunja (seeds), 110 indragopa, a gem (mani), sukatunda 
(the beak of a parakeet), sulba (copper), kimsuka flowers, and laksa (lac), and, finally, 
a variety called dhauta (washed) (13.22-36). Two varieties of manahsilasattva are 
distinguished: resembling gold and the rays of the sun in the early morning (13.37-41). 
Four varieties of capala are mentioned: red, yellow, white, and black (16.90). 

Some interesting names of plants are: bhumyapamarga (12.45), karunl (6.70), ku- 
duhunjika (4.33), mahindl (9.67), murundl (11.15), nagakanya (10.17), tentu (8.45), 
vasantapuspika (8.22), vasubhadra (20.112), vasubhatta (20.92), and vegl (17.30). 

The Rasayanakhanda 

The Rasayanakhanda describes in its first chapter dietary and behavioural rules to be 
observed prior to and during the use of mercurial preparations for rasayana purposes. 
One of the requirements consists of the removal of Iona- and amladosa, caused by 
the consumption of salty (lavana) and sour (amla) articles of food (1.4-6ab). Paying 
homage to the Kumarls 111 and Yoginls 112 is also recommended (1.8). 

The ritual connected with the consumption of kalantarasa prescribes sexual inter¬ 
course with a menstruating woman and the collection of the mixture of male and female 
procreatory fluids (rajobija) that is called gagana (3.197cd-199ab). 

The consumption of fishes that can live on wet soil (valukamatsya, valukamlna, 
sthalamlna) 113 is repeatedly recommended for their aphrodisiac properties (6.80; 7.38). 
They are found on the shore of the Western ocean, near the Amaracandesvara temple 
(prose between 7.38 and 39). Pills in the form of leeches (jalauka) are employed in 
order to suppress ejaculation during intercourse (7.39-55). 

Geographical names and names of deities connected with particular localities, 
mentioned in chapter eight, are: Acalesa (154: a mountain), Acchataila (133: a 
mountain), Alampura (63, 64: a town), 114 Amaresvaradeva (155), 115 Avartadeva 
(36), Bhlmapaduka (63: a village), Bhrgupatana (129, 132), Brahmesvaresvara (56), 
Candika (58, 168), Candraguptaprakara (135), Chelika (122), Ganesvara (108), Gha- 
ntasiddhesvara (5, 9), Gundiprabha (144: probably a mountain), Gutikasiddhakesvara 
(182), Hastisila (41), 116 Hastisiras (42), Ilesvara (153), 117 Isvara (71), Jalesvara 
(33), 118 Kadambesvaradeva (116), Kakalerl (176: a forest), Kalavarnesvara (148), 
Kokilabila (24), Kotlsvara (153), 119 Kundalesvara (38, 120), 120 Liiigaparvata (166: 
a mountain), 121 Mahanandesvara (147), Mahesa (67), Mallikarjuna (2, 129, 135, 
173), 122 Mallinatha (5,10), 123 Manipalli (20: a village), MaukalT (89: a YaksinT), Nan- 
dana (87, 94, 96,98, 99, 100: a forest), 124 NTlavana (142: a forest), Paramesvara (85), 
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Patahakarna (159), PindadevI (169), Purusesvara (39), Puspagiri (121: a mountain), 125 
Ramesvara (35), 126 Saila (182), 127 Sailaraja (159), 128 Sambhu (1, 185), Sarvesvara 
(173), Siva (43), Srlgiri (185), 129 Srlsaila (8, 14, 33, 56, 67, 140, 144, 147, 149, 158, 
184), 130 Suresvara (33), Svargapurl (29), Tamblpura (146), 131 Tripurantakadeva (14, 
19 , 24, 29, 31), 132 Turalesvara (149), Umaparvata (150: a mountain), and Yogesvan 
(64). 

The Rasayanakhanda contains a rather large number of mantras. 133 

Some noteworthy names of plants are: Isvaralingi (7.23), munimundika (5.2), 
ritthaka (8.40), and vajrakapalinl (5.5). An interesting substance issabuna(5.29). 134 

The author 

The author mentions his name as Nityanatha (1.1.25). The colophons of the MSS and 
editions call him Nityanatha or Nityanathasiddha, 135 son of Parvatl. 136 More informa¬ 
tion is not available. 137 

The author refers to his teacher (1.1.22; III.19.140; 20.62) without disclosing his 
name. 

Nityanatha is regarded as one of the Rasasiddhas. 138 

Works ascribed to Nityanatha, apart from the Rasaratnakara, are: (1) Indrajalakau- 
tuka ; 139 (2) Kaksaputa\ 140 (3) KaksaputTvidya ; 141 (4) Kamaratna ; 142 (5) Kamaratnata- 
ntra ; 143 (6) Kautubalavidya \ 144 (7) Mantrasarz , 145 (8) N ityanat hat antra ; 146 (9) Nitya- 
natbTyz , 147 (10) Rasaratnamala; 148 ( 11) Rasaratnasamuccaya ; 149 (12) Sabaracintama- 
ni; l50 (13) Siddhasiddhantapaddhati; 151 (14) Siddhisavara ; 152 (15) Tantrakosa ; 153 (16) 
VandhyavalT; 154 (17) Yogasara . 155 G. Haidar 156 associates Nityanatha with the Asvi- 
nikumarasambita. 

Some formulae ascribed to Nityanatha are: gulmavajrinlvatl 157 and kame- 
svaramodaka. 158 

An authority called Siddhanatha may be the same as Nityanatha. The Kamaratna 
and Yogasara are sometimes ascribed to him. Siddhanatha is quoted in the Astamaba- 
matra. He is credited with some formulae: divyarasayana, 159 lokanayakarasa 160 and 
udayabhaskararasa. 161 


Date 

Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara has been assigned to the period between the third century 
B.C. and the fourth century after Christ, 162 the twelfth, 163 twelfth or thirteenth, 164 
thirteenth, 165 thirteenth or fourteenth, 166 fourteenth, 167 and fifteenth century. 168 D.G. 
White expressed as his opinion that Nityanatha lived slightly later than Goraksanatha 
but earlier than the author of the Bhutiprakarana of the Goraksasanihita , in the late 
thirteenth century. 169 

This uncertainty concerning the chronological position of the work can be cleared 
up by taking into consideration the works and authors mentioned in it and those refer¬ 
ring to it. The reference to Goraksanatha indicates that the Rasaratnakara is later than 
the thirteenth century, the reference to the KakacandesvarTmata that it is posterior to 
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about A.D. 1400. Nityanatha’s work was well known in the sixteenth century, as ap¬ 
pears from references to and quotations from it in Anandabharatl’s Anandamala, Bha- 
vamisra’s Bhavaprakasa, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , and Miyan Bhuwah’s Ma‘din a\- 
Shifa’. Nityanatha’s date can be pushed back further because he was known to Gopa- 
lakrsna, the author of the Rasendrasarasamgraha (last quarter fifteenth century) and to 
the author(s) of the Laksmanotsava (A.D. 1449/50). 

The evidence points to the first half of the fifteenth century as the period of com¬ 
position of Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara. This dating is supported by the earliest MS of 
the work, completed in A.D. 1473. 170 



Chapter 9 

Rasaratnasamuccaya 


The Rasaratnasamuccaya by Vagbhata 1 is an extensive manual of alchemy and iatro- 
chemistry. 


Contents 2 

The work consists of about 3.870 verses, arranged in thirty chapters (adhyaya); it can 
be divided into two parts: chapters one to eleven, dealing with alchemy, and chapters 
twelve to thirty, devoted to the treatment of diseases (iatrochemistry). 

Chapter one (rasotpatti; 88 verses) begins with a mangala addressed to Siva as the 
foremost physician of the world (jagatpradhanabhisaj) (1). It proceeds with an enu¬ 
meration of the twenty-seven Rasasiddhas and a series of authors on rasasastra, whose 
works were studied by the compiler of the Rasaratnasamuccaya (2-8). These verses 
are followed by a description of the Himalaya and the abode of Siva (10-21). The re¬ 
maining subjects of the chapter are: the praise of mercury (22-41), 3 its ability to bestow 
jlvanmukti (42-59), 4 its origin (60-66), 5 its names and varieties (67-79), the five gatis 
of mercury and their removal (80-87). and the origin of cinnabar (88). 6 

The subjects ofchapters two to ten are: the maharasas (2; 163 verses), 7 uparasas (3; 
158 verses), 8 ratnas (4; 84 verses), 9 lohas (5; 243 verses), 10 the initiation of a pupil (6: 
sisyopanayana; 64 verses), 11 the laboratory (7: rasasala; 37 verses), 12 technical terms 
(8: paribhasa; 101 verses), 13 yantras (9; 87 verses), 14 musas, kosthis, putas and groups 
of substances (10; 97 verses). 15 

Chapters two to five, seven, eight and ten are for the greater part borrowed from 
the Rasendracudamani. 

Chapter eleven (135 verses) 16 describes two systems of weights (manaparibhasa; 
1-13), lists the eighteen samskaras (14-16), deals with the dosas of mercury (20-25), 
and gives an account of a number of samskaras and related subjects (29-135). These 
samskaras and related subjects are: svedana (29), mardana (30-33), murchana (34- 
35), utthapana (36), patana (37-46), rodhana (48), niyamana (49), dlpana (50-52), the 
rasamulika plants (53-59), bandha (60-107), strldravana (108-112), killing (marana) 
of mercury (113-121), the uses of the ashes (bhasman) of mercury (122-127), two se¬ 
ries of kakaras (128-130), 17 and the treatment of disorders caused by mercurial prepa¬ 
rations (132-135). 

Chapters twelve to twenty-five deal with the aetiology, symptomatology and treat¬ 
ment, in particular by means of rasayogas, of a long series of diseases, arranged in 
a partly unprecedented way. 18 Chapter twenty-six (59 verses) is devoted to rasayana, 
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chapter twenty-seven (144 verses) to vajlkarana. 

Chapter twenty-eight (lohakalpa; 104 verses) describes thirty-six different lo- 
hakalpas, preceded by verses on the purification and killing of the metals (loha) 
used in these kalpas. Chapter twenty-nine (visakalpa; 160 verses), in the form of a 
dialogue between Siva and Par vat!, deals with the mythical origin of poison (1-9), 
thirteen poisonous substances of vegetable origin (10-19), the uses of poisonous 
substances (20-50), and one hundred and eighteen visakalpas (51-159). Chapter 
thirty (rasakalpa; 138 verses) is concerned with the jarana (1-11) and killing (12-21) 
of mercury, the uses of its ashes (bhasman) in eighty-six rasakalpas (22-114), and the 
praise of the expert physician (115-137). 

Sources are rarely referred to by the author. 19 The Rasiirnava is mentioned at the 
end of the verses on weights of chapter eleven (11.13). The two series of kakaras of 
chapter eleven were taken from the Devlsastra (11.128-129) and from a work by Srl- 
krsnadeva (11.130). Some of the verses borrowed from the Rasendracudamani con¬ 
tain the name of its author, Somadeva; 20 verses with the names of authorities, referred 
to by Somadeva, are often left out. 21 One method of killing diamonds is attributed 
to SomasenanI (4.38-40). Ramaraja’s RasaratnapradIpa 21 and the Rasaratnakara 23 are 
quoted according to some of the editors of the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Names of divinities and other authorities associated with particular formulae occur 
repeatedly in the chapters on treatment; noteworthy are the names of Atreya, 24 Bha- 
luki, 25 Nagarjuna, 26 Nityanatha, 27 and Susruta. 28 

In spite of the author’s silence on the works he consulted and from which he bor¬ 
rowed, some of the sources can be identified. 29 The Rasahrdaya was used in the compo¬ 
sition of chapter one. 30 Chapters two to five are mostly from chapters ten to twelve and 
fourteen of the Rasendracudamani. 31 Chapter six has been taken from the Vadikhanda 
of the Rasaratnakara . 32 Chapters seven and eight correspond to chapters three and four 
of the Rasendracudamani. 33 Chapter nine has a composite structure; it consists of bor¬ 
rowings from the Rasaniava , Rasendracudamani, and some other, unidentified, texts. 34 
Large parts of chapter ten are from chapters five and nine of the Rasendracudamani. 35 
Some portions of chapter eleven derive from the Rasarnava and Rasaratnakara. 36 

A remarkable feature of the nidana verses of chapters twelve to twenty-five is that 
they are not borrowed from the Madhavanidana , but from some so far unidentified 
source. 

Works quoting from or referring to the Rasaratnasamuccaya by name are: Am- 
bikadattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasanigraha, the parisistas of the 
Anandakanda , the commentary on the Astamahamatra , the AyurvedTya Khanijavijna- 
na, the Bhavaprakasa , 37 the Bhesajasamhita, the Brhadrasarajasundara, Devendra- 
natha and Upendranatha Senagupta’s Ayurvedasamgraha, Gulrajsarmamisra’s com¬ 
mentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa and the same author’s Visikhanupravesavijnana , 
Haridattasastrin’s commentary on the Rasataraiigini , Laksmlrama’s commentary on 
the Siddhabhesajamanimiila, Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa , Mahadeva’s commentary 
on the Rasapaddhati, Narendranathamitra’s Capalanirnaya (in the Rasatarangini), the 
Paradasamhita, Rasadhatuprakasa , Rasakamadhenu , Rasamitra , Rasatattvavivecana, 
Rasavidyamaharnava, Rasayogasagara, Rasendrakalpadruma, Rasoddharatantra, Ra- 
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tnakarausadhayogagrantba, Sivadatta’s auto-commentary on the Sivakosa , Somade- 
vasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, the Vaidyakasamgraha, YadavajI 
Trikamajl’s Rasamrla and Siddhayogasamgraha , the Yogaratnakara , and Cat. Madras 
Nr. 13198. 38 

The Rasaratnasamuccaya was one of the sources of Ayurvedaprakasa, KupT- 
pakvarasanirmanavijnana, Rasavidyamabarnava, and Rasendrasambhava. 

The author of the Rasaratnasamuccaya is quoted as Rasavagbhatain the Ayurveda- 
bdbisara, Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Haridattasastrin’s 
commentary on the RasataranginT, Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa, Mahadeva’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rasapaddhati, and the Rasakamadhenu 39 He is cited as Vagbhata in 
Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa. 

The Rasaratnasamuccaya is quoted anonymously in the Rasajalanidhi and Rase- 
ndrapurana. 


Special features 

The names of the twenty-seven Rasasiddhas 40 mentioned in chapter one of the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya are: 41 Adima, 42 Bhaskara, 43 Brahma, 44 Candrasena, 45 Gomu- 
kha, 46 Govinda, 47 Hari, 48 Indrada, 49 Kambali, 50 Kapalika, 51 Kapalin, 52 Khanda, 53 
Lampaka, 54 Lankesa, 55 Man«lavya, 56 Matta, 57 Nagabodhi, 58 Nagarjuna, 59 Narava- 
hana, 60 Ratnakosa, 61 Sambhu, 62 Sattvika, 63 Surananda, 64 Surasenaka, 65 Visarada, 66 
Vyadi, 67 and Yasodhana 68 (1.2-5ab). 

The list is followed by the names of authors on rasasastra whose works were 
consulted by the son of Simhagupta, who wrote the Rasaratnasamuccaya. The authors 
mentioned 69 are: Bhairava, 7# Bhaluki, 71 Harfsvara, 72 Kakacandisvara, 73 Mahade- 
va, 74 Maithilahvaya or Maryalahvaya, 75 Manthanabhairava, 76 Nandin, 77 Narendra, 78 
Rasankusa, 79 Rasendratilaka, 80 Rsihsrnga, 81 Svacchandabhairava, 82 Vasudeva, 83 and 
Yogin 84 (1.5cd-8). 

The second list of twenty-seven Rasasiddhas (6.51-55), borrowed from the 
Rasaratnakara (III. 1.66cd—71 ab), 85 consists of: Agama, 86 Bali, 87 Banasura, 88 Ca¬ 
ndrasena, 89 Carpati, 90 Govjnda, 91 Indradhuma, 92 Kamari, 93 Kapalika, 94 Kapila, 95 
Khanda, 96 Lampata, 97 Lanka, 98 Mandavya," Munisrestha, 100 Nagabuddhi, 101 Naga¬ 
rjuna, 102 Naravahana, 103 Ratnaghosa, 104 Sambhu, 105 Sarada, 106 Subuddhi, 107 Sura¬ 
nanda, 108 Surasenaka, 109 Tantrika, 110 Vyalacarya, 111 and Yasodhana. 112 

Five gatis of mercury are described: jalaga, hamsaga, malaga, dhumaga, and jl- 
vagati; the first four are visible, whereas jlvagati is invisible (1.81 -83). The eight maha- 
rasas are: abhraka, vaikranta, maksika, vimala, adrija (= silajatu), sasyaka, capala, and 
rasaka; rajavarta, included in this group in the Rasendracudamani, is omitted, while 
capala has been added (2.1); maksika or tapya is described as found along the river 
Tapi and in the countries of the Clnas, Kiratas and Yavanas (2.73). The eight uparasas 
consist of: gandhasman (= gandhaka), gairika, kaslsa, kariksl, (harit)ala, (manah)sila, 
anjana, and kaiikustha (3.1); the eight sadharanarasas are: kampilla, 113 gaurlpasana, 
navasaraka, kaparda, vahnijara, girisindura, hingula, and mrddarasniga (3.126-127). 
Rajavarta is regarded as one of the ratnas (4.75-81). 
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Chapter eleven discusses two systems of weights (11.1-13), the second of which 
is related to the Magadha system of ayurveda. 114 

The eighteen samskaras enumerated are svedana, mardana, murchana, utthapana, 
patana, rodha, niyamana, samdlpana, gaganabhaksanamana, samcarana, garbhadruti, 
bahyadruti,jarana, grasa, sarana, samkramana, vedha, and sarlrayoga (11.14—16). The 
first eight samskaras, necessary for the preparation of medicinally useful substances, 
are described in more detail; the last ten samskaras, necessary for aurifaction, are ne¬ 
glected. Twelve dosas of mercury are distinguished: three naisargikadosas: visa, vahni, 
mala; two yaugikadosas: naga and vahga; seven aupadhikadosas or kancukas: parpatl, 
patanl, bhedl, dravl, malakarl, andhakarl, and dhvaiiksl(l 1.20-24). 

Twenty-five types of bandha of mercury are distinguished; a twenty-sixth type, 
called jalukabandha, recognized by some authorities, is added (11.60-64). The 
twenty-five types are: 115 hatha-, 116 arota-, ,l? abhasa-, 118 kriyahlna-, 119 pistika-, 120 
ksara-, 121 khota-, 122 pota- or parpatl-, 123 kalka-, 124 kajjall-, 125 sajlva, 126 nirjlva-, 127 
nirbTja-, 128 sablja-, 129 srrikhala-, 130 druti-, 131 bala-, 132 kumara-, 133 taruna-, 134 vr- 
ddha-, 135 murti-, 136 and mahabandha 137 (11.65-89). The jalukabandha is elaborately 
described (11.93-107). 138 

The diseases, the treatment of which is dealt within chapters twelve to twenty-five, 
are enumerated in the introductory verses of chapter twelve (12.1-8): 139 jvara, rak- 
tapitta, kasa, svasa, hidhma, vaisvarya (= svarabheda), ksaya (= rajayaksman), aroca, 
praseka, chardi, hrdroga, trsna, madyodbhava (= madatyaya), arsas, udavaita, atisa- 
ra, grahanyarti, pravahin, visucl, vahnimandya (= agnimandya), mutrakrcchra, asmarl, 
meha, somaroga, pidikah, vidradhi, vrddhi, gulma, sula, 140 udara, pandu, sopha, vis- 
arpa, kustha, svitra, 141 nabhasvat (= vatavyadhi), vatasra (= vatarakta), 142 vandhya (in¬ 
fertility), garbhinlruj, sutikaroga,balaroga, 143 unmada, apasmrti, netraroga, karnaroga, 
nasaroga, asyaroga (= mukhar#ga), siroroga, vrana, bhanga, bhagandara, granthi and 
related diseases, 144 ksudrar^ga, and guhyaroga. 145 

Noteworthy features of the nosology of the Rasaratnasamuccaya are: a disease 
called lohala (15.78); 146 seven types of vardhma (18.11); 147 a list of the eight maha- 
rogas at the beginning of chapter twenty-one: vatavyadhi, asmarl, kustha, meha, 
udara, bhagandara, arsas and grahanl (21.1); descriptions of sltavata (21.2), sparsavata 
(21.12) and raktavata (21.42); nine types of vandhya: adivandhya, raktaja, pittaja, 
kaphaja, samnipataja, bhutaja, devaja, abhicaraja (22.1-2); a male, incapable of pro¬ 
creation, is called vandhya (22.3); women with four more types of disorders of fertility 
are called garbhasravl, 148 mrtavatsa, 149 strlprasuti, 150 and kakavandhya (22.4); 151 the 
list of nose diseases mentions six varieties of plnasa (24.19); 152 ksayajasiroroga and 
anantavata are absent from the list of diseases of the head (24.71); the treatment of 
baldness and premature greying of the hair are discussed after the section on diseases 
of the head (24.82-90); khandakesa and cacaroga are used as synonyms of baldness 
(indralupta; 24.82 and 87); the list of ksudrarogas consists of vyatiga, kacchapa, nllika, 
kunakha, viddha, 153 utkotha, kotha, 154 alasa, kaksa, ruddhaguda, prasupti, 155 vivrta, 
visphota, valmlka, vispha, 156 kadara, ajagalli, jatumani, andhalajl, rajika, ksudra, 157 
lanchana, sarkara, yavaprakhya, agnirohiru, jalasmagardabha, 158 vidarl, masurika, 
padmakantaka, gardabhT, sarkararbuda, masa, anandadusikah, 159 gandahvaya, 160 
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panasika, and irivellika (25.1-2). 

Some interesting technical terms are acala (= manahsila), kahkana (= gandhaka) 
and vaisnavlsena (= haritala) (12.97). 161 

Some noteworthy names of plants and substances of vegetable origin are: adha- 
rl (17.47), agniparnT (14.73), 162 agniyugma (15.65), 163 ambhodhi (30.64), 164 ari (17. 
68), 165 bhudaru (18.163), 166 candravatl (11.94), 167 ciratikta (16.68), 168 dhvamsl (10. 

94) , 169 gajarikinl (16.78), 170 ganja (15.76), harilata (14.73), 171 hiyavall (16.149; 17. 
113; 21.28), 172 hiyavalli (12.100), 173 jalamandapika(18.216), 174 jayayuga (19.35), l7S 
kadi (12.97), 176 kama (11.108 and 111), 177 kambukl (11.54), 178 kapall (10.94), 179 kara- 
II (22.124), 180 karivijaya (17.69), 181 khandl (22.72), 182 kinl (15.76), 183 kurkutl (20. 
36), 184 mabana (18.43), 185 mahabharl (18.19), 186 mahabherl (30.64), 187 mahisl (10. 

95) , 188 meha (17.68), 189 nura (20.204), 190 petakarT( 17.6), 191 phalika (17.17), l92 'rakta- 
sakinl (16.147; 18.97), 193 ramasltalika (13.10), 194 sakandha (18.131), 195 svaramsika 
(20.198), 196 tlksnaparnika (16.93), 197 tittirlphala (12.58), 198 and uttamakantika (10. 
86). 199 


The author 

The author does not mention his name, but refers to himself as the son of Simhagupta 
(1.8). 200 The Rasaratnasamuccaya is generally attributed to an author called Va¬ 
gbhata. 201 The question whether or not this Vagbhata is identical with the author(s) of 
the Astahgahrdayasamhita and Astangasamgraha , discussed by many scholars, 202 is 
no longer relevant, since it has been clearly established that the Rasaratnasamuccaya 
is much later than the two ayurvedic treatises. 

The contents of the treatise indicate that the author was a Hindu, although some 
scholars claim that the mangala is of a Buddhist character. 203 


Date 

Scholars defending the view that the son of Simhagupta who wrote the Rasarat¬ 
nasamuccaya is the same as the Vagbhata, son of Simhagupta, who is the reputed 
author of the Astaiigahrdayasamhita and Astangasamgraha , tend to ascribe an early 
date to the work. 204 

Arguments disproving this identity and supporting a much later date were collected 
by P. Cordier, 205 Gananathasena, 206 P.V. Sharma, 207 S. Arya, 208 and others. 209 

Decisive pieces of evidence are the borrowings from the Rasarnava , Rasahrdaya y 
Rasendracudamani and Rasaratnakara , and a formula attributed to Nityanatha (27.115- 
118). 

The reference to somaroga (12.3) implies that the Rasaratnasamuccaya is later than 
Vahgasena’s Cikitsasarasamgraha. The quotations from the Rasaratnakara point to a 
period posterior to the first half of the fifteenth century. 

A plant name found in the chapters on therapy indicates that the author of the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya probably belongs to the sixteenth century. 210 The quotations 
from the Rasaratnasamuccaya and Rasavagbhatta in Mahadeva’s commentary on 
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Bindu’s Rasapaddbati prove that he is earlier than the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The earliest MS known dates from A.D. 1699. 2,1 

Commentaries 

Commentaries in Sanskrit on the Rasaratnasamuccaya were written by Cintamani¬ 
sarman Khare or Mahadeva CimanajI Apate Khare, by the brothers Asubodha and 
Nityabodha Senagupta, and by HazarTlal Sukul. 

Cintamanisarman Khare’s commentary, 212 called Saralarthaprakasinl, is an elaborate 
work, explaining the full text of the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Works and authorities quoted or referred to are: Astangabrdaya (2, 5), Bhairava (1, 
119), 213 Brbadyogataranginl (16), Caraka (2), Cikitsakalika (59), Gita (46), Govinda 

(1) , grantbantara (6, 49, 54,’ 55, 59, 72, 104, 106, 111,116, 122, 123, 222), Kamaratna 

(2) , Kundarka (67), 214 Madanavinodanigbanta (14), Manu (49), Markandeyapurana 
(49), Nagarjuna(39,84), Nagarjunatantra (2), Nigbanta (39), Nityanatha (1, 2,53,65), 
Pujyapada (1,2), Purana (51), Rajanigbanta (46), Rasabrdaya (1, 12, 14,21,22,23,32, 
70,73,74,76, 84, 88,89,99,104,106,122), Rasabrdayatlka{21 ,86), Rasarajasundara 
(13, 97), Rasaratnakara (14, 15, 33, 38, 65, 73, 74,’ 85, 91, 108, 112, 115), Rasarnava 
(4, 5, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 32, 35, 36, 37, 55, 70, 72, 73, 84, 88, 90, 91, 100, 105, 120, 
124, 125, 126), Rasasamketakalika (20, 63, 76), Rasasara (1, 17, 18, 29, 30, 36, 41, 
75, 78, 90, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 102, 103, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125), Rasavatara 
(117), Rasendrasarasamgraba (6, 56), Ravana (2, 2,5 8, 216 32, 217 40), 218 Sivasaktisam- 
gamatantra (22), 219 Somadeva (33), sruti (5, 8), Susruta (2), Trimalla’s Taraiiginl (23, 
50, 84), Trimallabhatta (59), Uddlsatantra (2), Vagbhata (2), Yogaratnakara (2), and 
(Trimallabhatta’s) YogataranginI (54, 84). 

Plants mentioned in the Rasaratnasamuccaya are often described; their names in 
many regional languages are added. 220 

Variant readings are occasionally recorded. 221 

Cintamanisarman Khare was a Cittapavana brahmana of Kausikagotra, the 
youngest son of Vamana and ManubaT; he was born in a village called Guhagara, near 
Ratnagiri in Koiikana (Maharastra) in the year 1866 or 1867. 222 

The commentary by Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta, called Rasaratnasamuc- 
cayabodhinl , 223 covers the whole of the Rasaratnasamuccaya. This elaborate 
commentary quotes from or refers to the following works and authories: Amara, 
Amogha (28.59-83), 224 Amogbatantra (5.136-140), 225 Atri (1.56), Atrisamhita 
(2.26; 226 9.41; 227 25.58-60), 228 Bbagavadglta (1.44), Bhagavata (1.56; 5.5), Bbai- 
sajyaratnavall ( 3.52; 24.111-114, 121, 122; 25.58-60 and 98; 27.20 and 115-118), 
Bbaratanusasanika (1.6), 229 Bhavamisra (5.26, 45, 149; 24.29; 25.38), Bbavaprakasa 
(2.1, 37-42, 142; 3.35, 101, 123, 148; 4.27; 5.1 and 102-103; 9.6-8; 10.53-54, 59, 
60; 24.12; 28.3; 29.19; 30.71), Bhoja(24.29, 106, 137; 28.59-83 ), 230 Brabmavaivarta 
(11.1-3), Cakra (22.126, 141, 152, 153; 23.67; 24.85-86, 90, 122; 25.51-52 and 
83-85; 28.59-83), Cakradatta (22.93-96; 24.93 and 136; 25.42; 28.37 and 41-45, 
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59-83; 30.31 and 61), Cakrasamgraba and Cakrapani(samgraba) (10.80; 12.11; 
17.11; 18.68; 22.108; 23.6; 24.13 and 138; 25.4, 45, 50, 73-74, 101-105; 28.59-83; 
30.31, 32, 33, 60), Caksusya (24.71), 231 Caraka, Devlsastra (18.181), Dravyaguna 
(30.71), Garuda (4.28), 232 Gita (1.44, 48, 51), 233 granthantara , Harlta (27.1), Ka- 
syapa (25.106), LTlavatT (10.4), 234 Madhava (24.105; 235 28.59-83), 236 Madhavakara 
(24.71 and 91), 237 Madbukosa and Madhukosakrt (20, 117-123 and 186; 24.71), 238 
Manu (1.47), Manusamhita (5.4), Matrkabheda (5.2), MedinI and Medinlkosa (10.4; 
12.10; 22.116-120; 24.100-101), Nagarjuna (28.59-83), Naradasmrti (27.128-144), 
Nigbanturaja (4.50), ParibhasapradTpa (8.1; 10.75), Patanjala (28.59-83), Patanjali 
(5.136-140), Rajanighantu (3.101; 4.1, 2-4, 50, 63-68; 5.2, 150, 194, 206; 6.39; 
8.86; 10.71-73 and 82-83; 16.92-96 and 149-151; 18.78-92; 21.26-27; 24.106; 
28.3; 30.34), Ramasena (18.116-123), Rasakaumudi (16.129-138), Rasaratnakara 
(1.33; 2.4, 5-8; 5, 99, 100; 15.64, 65; 16.142-145; 17.2-4, 9-10, 11, 19-21, 43-44; 
18.70-71, 96-100, 102-103, 116-123, 215-218; 19.14-18, 19-22, 32-34, 42-44, 
45-53, 94-95, 99, 100-103, 107-111; 20.22, 41-46, 137-141, 142-146, 147-150, 
225-226, 227-228; 21.3-7, 138-140, 152-153, 154, 157, 161, 162-164, 165-166; 
22.114; 23.36; 24.10, 75, 92, 100-101, 109, 111-114, 122; 25.21, 51-52, 58-60; 
27.14-16, 23-25, 31-38, 115-118; 28.8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 18, 27), Rasendracintamani 
(1.31-32, 33, 71, 83; 2.5-8, 69; 5.2, 100, 136-140, 150, 225-230; 6.27-57; 8.69, 
70, 86, 88; 9.31-32; 10.53-54; 11.15-16; 12.18; 16.146; 18.116-123; 19.19-22, 
90; 20.89-99, 142-146, 215-217; 21.20, 35-39, 162-164; 22.30-40, 41-46; 27.1, 
4, 5; 30.7-9, 19-20, 92-95), Rasendrasara (2.13; 8.29; 11.27-28 and 48; 14.2-13; 
16.154-156; 17.8, 9-10, 19-21, 135-138, 139-140; 19.14-18; 21.9-11, 20, 35-39, 
49, 60, 118-129, 162-164; 24.111-114; 27.20; 29.142-155 and 156), 239 Rasendrasa- 
rasamgraba (1.33, 71, 83; 2.1, 5-8, 14-15, 21, 23, 65; 10.53-54; 12.18; 13.49-50; 
14.36-50; 15.64; 16.90-91, 129-139; 17.28-29 and 135-138; 18.66-67, 70-71, 
96-100, 102-103, 116-123,215-218, 219-220; 19.14-18, 19-22, 32-34, 42-44, 90, 
100-103; 20.1, 89-99, 151-153, 215-217, 225-226, 227-228; 21.35-39, 118-129, 
162-164, 167-168), Rasendrasaravyakbya (18.116-123), Rasesvaradarsana (1.76, 
77, 78; 6.60), Ratnamala (3.52), Rudra (10.4), 240 Rugviniscaya (22.143-144; 25.1-2), 
Rugviniscayakrt (23.28), 241 Saivasiddbanta (17.1), Sarakau mud I (28.12), Sarngadhara 
(3.96; 4.20; 8.89; 27.26-30), Sasvata (5.77), 242 Siddbayoga (20.35; 22.124; 23.74; 
24.87, 94, 107; 25.68, 90, 101-105; 28.39-40, 41-45, 46-50; 29.80-81), 243 Sivadasa 
(12.11; 22.126; 24.85-86, 90, 122, 123; 25.42; 28.39^40, 59-83; 29.104-106), 244 
Sivadasavyakbya (24.87; 25.68), 245 Somadeva (8.1), Srlkantha (24.91), 246 Sruti, 
Susruta, tantrantara, Tattvacandrika (29.104-106), 247 Tattvacandrikakara (24.41; 
28.46-50), Todarananda (3.96), Trivikrama (18.116-123), Vacaspatya (3.142), 248 
Vagbhata, Vangasena (24.90), Varaha (18.205-214), 249 Varahacarya (26.22), Vrnda 
(24.18, 35, 40, 41, 120), 250 , VyakhyakusumavalTkara (28.46-50), 251 and Yogaratna- 
kara (2.75-76; 23.45; 24.16-17, 118, 122, 123, 136; 25.37, 38, 39, 88, 93; 28.12 and 
27). 

The BodhinI is an interesting and useful commentary; it gives much attention to the 
text of the Rasaratnasamuccaya', a large number of variants and parallels are discussed 
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by the authors, who were Bengali brahmanas, sons of the well-known JIvananda Vidya- 
sagara. 

Hazarllal Sukul’s Dipika on the Rasaratnasamuccaya quotes from or refers to the 
following works and authorities: 252 Amara (often), Anandasramlya (3, 64, 124, 137, 
245, 297, 309, 375), 253 Asubodha (322), 254 Ayurvedaprakasa (53, 88, 91, 105, 133, 
147, 168, 202, 269, 276), bhagavantah (24), Bharatlyarasayanasiistretihasa (370, 
383), 255 Bbasanibandha by Mallikhita (285), 256 Bhavacintamani (41 9), 257 Bhavami- 
sra (412), Bhavaprakasa (127, 412, 414, 437), Bindu (72, 80), 258 Brahmapurana (4), 
Caraka (45, 64), Caturbhuja (73), 259 Cudamani (39, 42, 74, 95, 146, 151, 152, 158, 
192, 195, 210, 227, 230, 239, 247, 370, 376, 410, 411,412, 445), 260 Dattarama (369, 
421, 424, 425), 261 Devlsastra (483), Dharanldhara (352, 446), 262 Dhundhuka(natha) 
(12, 13, 15, 16, 70, 214), 263 Ganesa (290), 264 Gayadasa (413), 263 Gita (24, 25), 266 
Goraksa (167), Govinda (123, 449), Govindabhiksu (361), 267 Govindacarya (188), 
Govindapadah (3, 15, 47, 70, 71, 97, 325), 268 granthantara, Hariprapanna (102), 269 
Hathapradlpikakara, 270 Jlvarama (31, 113, 293, 399, 421, 422, 424), JJvarairnya 
(214, 428), 271 Jyesthamalla (322, 424, 425), 272 Kalidasa (9), 273 Kalikatapatha (96), 
Kalikatlya (31, 137, 140, 160, 178, 214, 269, 366, 386, 477), 274 KasTya (449), 275 
Kosa (17, 294, 296, 309, 322, 468, 484), Krsnadeva (484), 276 Krsnarava (7), 277 
Kumarasanibhava (30), 278 Lauhapaddhati (234), Lohapaddhati , (234, 235), Madhava 
(13, 16, 45’ 48, 49,51,63, 70, 74, 80, 81, 87, 121, 150, 207, 216, 239,269,452, 482), 
Madhavacarya (188), 279 Mahadeva (38, 74, 75, 80, 154, 158, 410), 280 MedinT (315, 
469, 484), Mujarrabat-e-Akbari (393), 281 Nagarjuna (106, 159), 282 Narayana (88, 
135, 136, 137, 165, 174, 239, 266, 322, 357, 361, 412, 414, 439), 283 Narayanagrantha 
(373), Nighantu (261, 283, 301, 426, 449, 469), 284 Niranjana (19, 135, 323, 398, 422, 
435), 285 Nityanatha (3, 449), Padmanabhastinu (85, 94, 188, 398), 286 Padmapurana 
(203), Paradasamhita (366, 370, 446), 287 PunTya (31, 140, 160, 178, 181, 214, 363, 
366, 375, 386, 422, 447, 477), 288 Punlyatippana (111), 289 Purandararahasya (167), 
Raghunatha (113, 162, 165, 176, 267, 328, 365, 395, 444, 468, 484), 290 Raghuna- 
thavyakhya (137), Rasadarpana (168), Rasahrdaya (27, 28, 55, 57, 114, 137, 446), 291 
Rasakamadbenu (77, 105), 292 Rasapaddhati (76, 83, 101), 293 Rasaprakasasudhakara 
(105, 114, 116, 136, 140, 182, 188, 275, 276, 446), 294 Rasarajapaddhati (446), 
Rasarajasamkara (458), Rasarajasundara (106, 182, 188 , 365, 425), 295 Rasaratnakara 
(155, 214, 449), RasaratnapradTpika (123), Rasarnava (64, 65, 67, 69, 81, 104, 200, 
200 ka, 204, 230, 297, 340, 365, 426, 446), Rasasagara (372), Rasasara (437, 439), 296 
RasataraiiginI (144), 297 Rasayanasara (76, 77, 266,450), 298 Rasendra (116, 120,254), 
Rasendracudamani (263, 321, 356, 368, 375, 382, 426), 299 Rasendrakalpadruma 
(446), Rasendrasarasamgraha ( 144, 436, 452), Praphulla Raya (3 58), 300 Sabda- 
rthacintamani (259, 313), 301 Sadananda (98, 172), 302 Saktyavatara (445), Saligrama 
(3, 284, 313, 420, 483), 303 Somadeva (127, 129, 321, 356, 376, 395), 304 Syama 
(206, 208, 224, 225, 252), 305 Syamasundaracarya (450), Todarananda (393, 402, 
457), Umesa (54), 306 Vagbhata, Vaidyadarsa (414), Vaidyakasabdasindhu (299), 307 
Vaijayanti (309), 308 VaitikatesvarTya (181), 309 Vamanapurana (64), Veda (64), Vedanta 
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(18), Visnudharmottara (246), Visva (94), 3,0 Visvesvarlprasada (449), 311 Vyasa (31, 
63, 65), Yadava (64), 312 and Yasodhara (44, 50, 51,59,61, 85,87,89, 135,137, 158, 
197, 359, 375, 399, 412, 414). 313 

The author of the Dipika refers to the views of modern scholars, 314 to those of 
scientists, 315 to the tradition adhered to by himself, 316 etc. The names of plants and 
substances in various parts of India are repeatedly mentioned. 

Hazarllal’s views are quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurveda- 
prakasa. 

The author was a son of Ramanatha Sukul, of Bharadvajagotra, and lived in a 
village called Mahuva near Kanyakubja. 317 He also wrote a work called Rasendra- 
sampradaya. He was a teacher at the Patna Ayurvedic College. 318 



Chapter 10 

Rasarnava and Rasarnavakalpa 


The Rasarnava 

The Rasarnava 1 is one of the earliest and most important treatises on alchemy. 
Contents 2 

The Rasarnava consists of about 2,300 verses, arranged in eighteen chapters (patala). 
It is written in the form of a conversation between Siva and ParvatT. 3 

Chapter one (tantravatara; 60 verses) is about jlvanmukti, 4 obtained by means of 
mercury (4-31), the origin of mercury as Siva’s semen (33-36), 5 the good results of 
venerating the rasalihga, the bad effects of despising mercury, the praise of mercury 
and those who practise the art in the proper way, etc. (37-60). 

Chapter two (dlksavidhana; 133 verses) begins with a description of the character¬ 
istics of a qualified guru (2-6), a pupil fit for initiation (7-14), and the female com¬ 
panion to be selected (15-35). 6 It proceeds with an account of the construction of the 
workshop (mandapa) ofthe alchemist 7 and the elaborate rituals to be performed (dlksa) 
before beginning the alchemical operations (36-133). 

Chapter three (mantranyasa; 33 verses) continues the description of the preparatory 
rituals, accompanied by many mantras. 

Chapter four (yantramusagnivarriana; 65 verses) opens with an enumeration 
of the utensils, apparatus and substances that should be present in the workshop 
(2-6). A number of yantras are dealt with: dolayantra (7), jaranayantra (8-14), 
musayantra or somanalayantra (15), garbhayantra (16-19), guptayantra (20-25), 
and hamsapakayantra (28-29), 8 the various kinds of earth (30-35), and a series of 
musas: vajramusa, varamusa, prakasamusa, andhamusa, and bhasmamusa (36-43). 9 
The functions of the rakta-, sukla- and bidavarga are defined (44-46); substances 
for sealing a musa (musalepa) are described (47-48), followed by the colours of the 
flames which are specific for a particular substance (49-51), the characteristics of 
purified loha (52), definitions of pratlvapa, niseka and snapana (53-54), and lohavarta 
(55). The chapter ends with descriptions of kosthakas, the vankanala, khalla, mardaka 
(56-60), and, finally, purificatory procedures (56-63). 

Chapter five (osadhinirnaya; 45 verses) lists the items of groups of vegetable 
and other substances employed in alchemical operations: niyamaka plants (2-7), 
nirjlvakaraka plants (8-13), maraka plants (14-16), rasabandhakara plants (17-21), 
dravaka plants (22-23), kramaka plants (24-25), plants useful for rasayana (526), the 
groups called mulika and pancaratna (27-29), the substances called ksara (30), the 
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groups of substances called amlavarga, pancalavana, mahavisa, upavisa, tailavarga, 10 
mutravarga, pittavarga, vasavarga, vidvarga, 11 raktavarga, pltavarga, suklavarga, 
dravanavarga, 12 and sodhanavarga (31-42). 

Chapter six (abhrakadilaksanasamskaranirnaya; 139 verses) deals with abhraka 
(mica), kanta(loha), vajra and vaikranta. The subjects of the section on abhraka are: 
the origin of mica, its four colours (yellow, black, white, and red) and four varieties 
(pinaka, dardura, naga, vajra), the properties of the four varieties (2-9), the purification 
of mica (10-13), the extraction of its essence (14-16), and the liquefaction of the 
essence (druti; 17-39). The section on kanta begins with an enumeration of its five 
types, their characteristics, properties and uses (40-54); the five types are bhramaka, 
cumbaka, karsaka, dravaka and romaka. The subjects that follow are the preparation 
of sutaloha (55-57), and the purification and liquefaction of kanta (58-64). Section 
three, on diamonds (vajra), is concerned with their origin and types (brahmana, 
ksatriya, vaisya, sudra; male, female, napumsaka), the characteristics, properties and 
uses of these types (65-78), the purification of diamonds, their killing and liquefaction 
(79-122). Section four is about the origin of vaikranta, its seven types (white, yellow, 
red, dark-blue, dove-coloured, coloured like a peacock’s tail, emerald-green) and 
their uses (123-129), its purification, the extraction of its essence, and liquefaction 
(130-138). 

Chapter seven (maharasoparasalohalaksanasamskararatnadravanamarananirnaya; 
154 verses) deals with the maharasas, uparasas, metals (loha) and gems (ratna). The 
section on themaharasas begins with their enumeration: maksika, vimala, saila, capala, 
rasaka, sasyaka, darada and sroto’njana (2); it proceeds with the origin, purification and 
extraction of the essences of maksika and vimala, followed by their medicinal proper¬ 
ties and uses (3-17); two varieties of maksika are distinguished (yellow and white) and 
three varieties of vimala (white, yellow and red). The next subjects are silajatu (= saila), 
its origin, varieties (patita and apatita), names, and purification (18-22); the varieties 
of capala (yellowish, white, reddish, black) and their uses, the etymology of capala, 
its killing (23-27); rasaka, its three varieties (resembling mrttika, guda and pasana), 13 
its purification, the extraction of its essence, its synonyms, the medicinal properties of 
rasaka and its essence (28-38); sasyaka, its origin, purification, the extraction of its 
essence, its medicinal properties (39-45); darada (cinnabar), its names and its three 
varieties (carmara, sukatundaka, harnsapada), 14 the extraction of mercury from it, its 
medicinal properties (46-52); sroto’njana, its purification and properties (53-54). 

The section on the uparasas begins with the enumeration of the items of this group: 
gandhaka, talaka, (manalli)sila, sauraspi, khaga (= kaslsa), gairika, rajavarta and ka- 
iikustha (56); it proceeds with the mythical origin of gandhaka (sulphur), 15 its three 
varieties (coloured like the beak of a parakeet, yellow, white), and its purification (57- 
73); talaka, its two varieties (patala and pinda), its purification and the extraction of its 
essence (74-77); the purification and liquefaction of (manah)sila (78); the purification 
of the two varieties of saurastrl (white and black) and the extraction of its essence (79- 
80); the purification of the three varieties (white, black, yellow) of kaslsa (81-82); 16 
the purification of the three varieties of gairika (rakta-, hema-, kevalagairika) and the 
extraction of a white and a red essence (83-84); the purification of the two varieties of 
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rajavarta (gulika and curna) and the extraction of its essence (85-87); the description 
of kar'ikustha (88); a general method of purifying the maharasas and uparasas (89-90); 
the preparation of a vajrapindl, useful in extracting the essence from the maharasas and 
uparasas (91-95). 

The section on the metals (loha) begins with their enumeration: gold, silver, cop¬ 
per, iron (tlksna), tin and lead (96-98). The subjects dealt with are: the three varieties 
of gold (rasaja, ksetraja, lohasamkaraja); the best type of gold is that of sixteen varna 17 
(99-101); the purification of gold (102); the two varieties of silver (white and black) 
and their purification (103-104); the purification of the two varieties (red and black) 
of copper (105-106), the three varieties (rohana, bajara, capalalaya) of tlksna or kanta 
(107-109), the two varieties (white and black) of tin, and lead (110-115); the liquefac¬ 
tion of the metals (118-136). 

The last part of the chapter is concerned with the liquefaction of gems (137-146), 
the killing of metals (147-149), and the praise of some important substances (150— 
153). 

Chapter eight (bljasadhana; 88 verses) gives a detailed account of the power (ra- 
gasainkhya) of diverse substances used in colouring mercury (2-15). The next subject 
is the preparation of bljas (16-23), divided into hema- and tarablja, 18 kalpita-, ranjita- 
and pakvablja; a kalpitablja is of two varieties, suddha and misra. The other subjects 
are the preparation of mixtures of two (dvandvamelapana) or more (melana) substances 
(24-40), such as hemabhra, tarabhra, tlksnabhra, vangabhra, nagabhra; the colouring 
(rafijana)of mercury by means ofkalpita- and ranjitabljas (41-49), and pakvabljas (50- 
57); the preparation of hema- and tarablja (58-72), ranjanablja (75-79), ranjanataila 
(80-82), and saranataila (83-85). 

Chapter nine (vidakathana; 19 verses) describes villas, 19 employed in the process 
called jarana. Some of these vidas bear names: vadavamukha, 20 vahnimukha, jvala- 
mukha. 

Chapter ten (rasasodhana; 60 verses) deals with the names of mercury and its five 
varieties (12-9), and the names of eight samskaras and their effects: svedana, mardana, 
carana, jarana, dravana, ranjana, sarana and kramana (10-12). Five gatis of mercury 
are mentioned: mala-, 21 hamsa-, 22 mala-, dhuma- 23 andjlvagati, 24 together with their 
characteristics (13-16). 25 Five avasthas of mercury are described: dhuma, citiciti, ma- 
ndukapluti, akampa and vikampa; these are removed by means of niyamana (17-22). 26 
The samskaras which were enumerated in some preceding verses are elucidated (23- 
28). Threedosas of mercury are mentioned: visa, vahni, mala (30-31). The system of 
weights (manaparibhasa) is discussed (32-37). The remaining part of the chapter is 
devoted to a number of samskaras: svedana, mardana, patana, nirodha, niyamana, and 
dlpana (38-59); 27 the seven kancukas (42) or upadhijadosas are referred to (48). 

Chapter eleven (balajarana; 221 verses) is mainly about carana and jarana (1). 
Jarana is of two types: bala- and baddhajarana (7). The order of a series of opera¬ 
tions is elucidated (8-10). Jarana of mica is said to be of two (pattrabhrajarana and 
sattvajarana) or three (samukha, ninnukha, vasanamukha) types (14-15). 28 These 
processes are described in detail (16-80ab). The state of mercury and its appearance 
are dependent on the amount of grasa (abhraka, abhrakasattva, nagabhra, etc.) added; 
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six states are distinguished: dandadharin, jalaukasama (resembling a leech), kakavi- 
sthasama (resembling the droppings of a crow), dadhimandasama (resembling whey), 
navanltasama (resembling butter) and golakakara (resembling small balls) (50-54). 
The five avasthas are mentioned again (75). 29 The amount of mica digested (jlrna) 
by mercury determines whether the product is called bala, yauvanastha or vrddha 
(77-80ab). 30 If abhrakasattva is not available, a grasa consisting of kanta or tlksna 
may be employed as a substitute (80cd-81). 

Subjects discussed after this section on thejarana of abhraka(sattva) are thejarana 
of gold (86-89), the types of jarana known as bhucarl and khecarl (90-107), and two 
more types of jarana (108-124). 

The next subject is thejarana of gems (125-137). The verses which follow are 
about mercurial preparations ensuring vedha (138-163), thejarana of liquefied sul¬ 
phur and lead (164-175), the colouring of mercury (176), garbhadruti (177-179ab), the 
preparation of tararista (179cd-180), the preparation of nagabhra and its jarana (ISO- 
191), kramana (197), seven forms of mercury: murchita, 31 mrta, 32 jalukabaddha, mu- 
rtibaddha, pattabaddha, 33 bhasman and khota (198), and their description (199-208). 

The order in which several operations are to be performed is mentioned: sodhana, 
grasamana, jarana of sattvas, garbhadruti and bahyadruti, jarana of gold, puta of divine 
herbs, bandha of gems, ranjana, jarana, anusarana, kramana, and finally dana (210— 
212). 34 

The chapter ends with verses on the actions of processed mercury. 

Chapter twelve (rasabandhana; 382 verses), the longest, deals with the bandhana 
of mercury, an ait unknown to Brahma, Visnu and Indra (2). Mercury is said to be im¬ 
mediately solidified (baddha) in the vicinity of a raksasa called Prayoga, who lives in 
the region between Gaiiga and Yamuna (3). 

The first part of the chapter consists of a long series of kalpas, describing prepa¬ 
rations of particular plants (divyausadhi) and some other substances used in achieving 
alchemical aims, specifically rasabandha. The contents of this part of the chapter are 
closely related to the second part of the Rasarnavakalpa of the Rudvayamala , 35 A first 
series of kalpas deals with nisacara (4-26), 36 ajanayika (27-35), 37 narasara (36-51), 
kankalakhecarl (52-57), mantrasiinhasanl (58-64), surasimhanl (65-67), 38 and harl- 
ndarl (68-70). Some verses on the excellence of the sixty-four divyausadhis or kulau- 
sadhis for alchemical operations and the inferiority of the trnausadhis follow (71-83). 

The second series of plants dealt with consists of divyausadhis: ksmapala 39 and 
gajari (84-96), catulaparnl (97), 40 ekavlra (98), raktakancukl (99), vrscikapattrika 
(100), vajrakanda (101-102), lahgallkanda and karkotlkanda (103-104ab), sukacancu 
or sukatundl and hamsapadl or hamsaiighri (104cd-108), trnajyotis (109-111), uccatl 
(112-116), 41 raktasnuhl( 117-121), sthalapadminl (122-128), kumudinl (129-131), 42 
the three varieties (white, red, deep blue) of citraka (132-140), naginl (141-142), 43 
jyotismati (143-148), dagdharoha (149-155), katutumbl (156-165), kslrakanda (166- 
169), tintiril (170-171), 44 sakavrksa (172-178), devadall (179-182), and svetagunja 
(183-188). 45 

The second part of chapter twelve is devoted to other substances employed in the 
solidification (bandha) of mercury: candrodaka (189-211), visodaka (212-231), sarnjl- 
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vanljala (231-258), usnodaka (259-276), and sailodaka (277-327); 46 it ends with rasa- 
yanas, in particular pills (gutika), prepared by means of sailodaka (328-357), and bha- 
smans (358-382). 

Chapter thirteen (drutibandhana; 31 verses) is concerned with baddha jarana, a pro¬ 
cess said to be superior to balajarana, described in chapter eleven. 

Three types of bandha are distinguished: mula- or vasanabandha, rasabandhana, 
and pakabandha; mulabandha, accomplished by means of the plants called mulika, 
is the best method (7-8). Three more types are: pindika-, druti- or ksana-, and 
samkocabandha (10-11). The larger part of the chapter gives an account of methods 
to achieve drutibandha. 

Chapter fourteen (vajrabandha; 174 verses) describes many ways of achieving 
bandha by means of the bhasman of diamonds. Mercury, solidified (baddha) in this 
way, brings about kramana and vedha. The power of accomplishing vedha depends 
on the amount of mercury present in the mixture of substances. Ten varieties of the 
process called samkallare described (7-18). 

Pills (gutika), consisting of mercury solidified by means of vajrabhasman, are said 
to have wonderful properties, if used in the prescribed way, accompanied by the ap¬ 
propriate mantras (19-36, 37-48,49-56). 

Chapter fifteen (pististambhamaharasoparasavajrabandha; 207 verses) begins with 
the bandha of mercury by means of several varieties of vaikranta (2-47), by means 
of kanta (48-50), capala (51-62), gandhaka and gandhapistika 47 (63-106), and talaka 
(107-111). It goes on with several ways of making a khota (= baddhasuta, solidified 
mercury), also called the stambhana of a rasapistika (112-163). Five types of bandha 
are said to produce a nigala or gola: khota-, pota-, bhasma-, dhuli- and kalkabandha 
(164). Several methods of making a nigala are described (165-185), followed by pro¬ 
cedures aiming at pistikastambhana (186-205). 

Chapter sixteen (rasaranjana; 110 verses) describes the liquefaction (dravaria, 
druti) of solidified (baddha) mercury, followed by its digestion (jarana) of diamonds 
and other precious and semi-precious stones. These and other similar processes result 
in the colouring of metals, making them resemble gold, and in the acquisition of a 
divine body. 

Some bandhas are also dealth with (95-98: curriabandha; 99-107). 

Chapter seventeen (lohavedha; 166 verses) is concerned with thesarpskaras called 
sarana and kramana, which result in vedha, the transmutation of base metals into sil¬ 
ver and gold. The three stages of sarana, called sarana, pratisarana and anusarana, are 
described (2-5). Some methods of reducing the hardness of metals (mrdukarana) are 
dealt with (106-114), as well as procedures enhancing the colour of the artificial gold 
(varnotkarsana) and purifying it (118-151). 

Chapter eighteen (dehavedha; 230 verses) describes the acquisition of a divine, im¬ 
mortal body, not subject to disease and decrepitude. 48 

The chapter begins with the purification of one’s body (ksetrlkarana; 2-22), prelim¬ 
inary to the consumption of the mercurial preparation called arota (12). The bhasman of 
mercury that has digested diamonds is the best preparation one can take; the bhasman 
of mercury that has digested gold, silver, copper, tlksna, capala, bajara, roharia, or a 
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common type of tlksna make one attain the position of Rudra, Visnu, Brahma, Kubera, 
Surya, Soma, Agni, or Indra respectively (23-25). The urine and faeces of the success¬ 
ful alchemist (sadhaka) turn soil and stones into gold and his drops of sweat convert the 
eight metals into gold (28-29). 49 The miraculous effects of the mercurial preparations 
taken by the practitioner are elaborately described. These effects depend on the type 
of preparation and its dosage (40-46 and 56-60). The attempts will be abortive, how¬ 
ever, if the appropriate mantras are neglected which protect the adept against the at¬ 
tacks of all sorts of malevolent beings (100-106). The eight articles offood called kaka- 
ra should be avoided: kusmanda, karkatl, kaliriga, karavellaka, kusumbhaka, karkota, 
kadall and kakamacika (120). Many more articles offood are prohibited (124-126) and 
numerous rules of behaviour are to be observed (121-123, 127-136, 144-146). 

The disorders brought about by improper use (rasajlrna) and their treatment are dis¬ 
cussed (137-143). 

Eight kinds of vedha of the body are distinguished: tvag-, mamsa-, rakta-, asthi-, 
maj ja-, nadl-, dhatu- and kavaca vedha; each kind also leads to a particular type of trans¬ 
mutation of a metal (147-153ab). 

Several marvellous pills (gutika) are described: vajrangasundarl (174-177), sarva- 
siddhida (179-181), some pills without a name, and a gola (195-199). 

Sources are not cited by name. Once (7.18) a granthantarais mentioned, which may 
be the Carakasamhita or one of the other ayurvedic classics. 50 The Damaratantra ap¬ 
pears to be referred to in some MSS. 51 

The Rasarnava is quoted or referred to in the Amrtasagara, 52 the parisistas of 
the Anandakanda , the commentary on the Astamahamatra , the Ayurvedaprakasa, 
Ayurvedasaukhya, 53 Ayurvedlya Khanijavijhana, Basavarajlya , 54 Brhadrasarajasu- 
ndara, BrhadyogatarahginI , 55 Capalanirnaya of the RasatarahginJ, 56 a Cikitsasara- 
samgraha , 57 Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa , 58 Hazarllal 
Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Khare’s commentary on the Rasa- 
rat nasamuccaya, Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa , Narayanabhupati’s Narayanavilasa , 59 
the Pa/cava/f, 60 Paradasamhita , Rasadhatuprakasa , Rasakaksaputa , Rasakamadhenu , 
Rasamrta , 61 Rasaprakasasudhakara, RasarajalaksmlRasaratnasamuccaya, Rasasani- 
grahasiddhanta , Rasasindhu, the commentary on the Rasataraiiginl, 62 the Rasatattva- 
vivecana , Rasayogasagara, Rasendracintamani , 63 Rasendrakalpadruma , Rasendra- 
purana, 64 Ranakarausadhayogagrantha , Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 65 Somadevasarman’s 
commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Mallari’s Vaidyakalpataru, the Vaidyakasa- 
i+ddhara, Vaidyasastrapravartakacaryanamasamuccaya, Revana’s VTrabhattlya, the 
Yogaratnakara, 66 and the YogatarahginT. 61 

Anonymous quotations from the Rasarnava are found in the Rasajalanidhi, Maha- 
deva’s commentary on the Rasap add hat i, 68 the Rasaratnasamuccaya, and Todara’s 
Ayurvedasaukhya. 

A number of passages from the Rasarnava are nearly identical to passages from the 
Rasahrdaya. 69 The Rasendramangala borrows widely from the Rasarnava . 70 Borrow¬ 
ings from the Rasarnava or from a common source are also found in the Kakacandl- 
svarakalpatantra and Kakacandesvarlmata. 11 

The Rasarnava was one of the sources of the Ayurvedaprakasa, KupTpakvara- 
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sanirmanavijnana and Rasendrasambhava. 

The Rasarnava is mentioned in Manikyadeva’s Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Special features 

Alchemy and the philosophy on which it is based are declared to be superior to the 
six philosophical systems (saddarsana), because of the importance of the conservation 
of the human body (pindadharana) for those aiming at emancipation while still alive 
(jlvanmukti; 1.7-17). Alchemy is regarded as belonging to karmayoga, a way of life 
governed by the cultivation of either rasa (mercury) or vayu (breath); 72 both ways are 
described as parallel methods (1.18-22). The practitioner of the alchemical art should 
also be experienced in Hathayoga (1.26). 73 

Four varieties of the rasaliiiga, to be worshipped by the alchemist, are distin¬ 
guished, in increasing order of merit: made from mercury mixed with mica, mixed 
with a vida, prepared by help of mantras, and mixed with rasaka (1.44). 

Members of all four varnas may be accepted as pupils by a teacher (2.12). The 
female companions to be selected are, according to the characteristics they possess, 
called kakinl, kikanl and kancikacinl (2.19). 

The construction of the alchemist’s workshop (mandapa) with its rasaliiiga, a 
process accompanied by rituals, is described in detail (2.38-103). 74 Many divinities 
should be worshipped, amongst whom are Nandin, Mahakala, Bhrngirlta, Mahabala, 
Kumbhakarna, Sugrlva, Bhriiglka, Drdhayudha, the ten alchemical Dutls: 75 Lepika, 
Ksepika, Ksarika, Ranjika, Lohatl, Bandhakarl, Bhucari, MrtyunasinT, 76 Vibhuti, and 
Khecarl 77 (2.54 and 57-58), the four Saktis: MalinI, Hemasakti, Bala, and Vajrasakti 
(2.62), and the six divinities consisting of Mahakala, Mahabala, Aghora, Vajravlraka, 
Krodha, and Kaiikala (2.96-97). 

Chapter three also refers to many divinities and other authorities, amongst whom 
are the four Siddhas, the eighteen excellent men, 78 Candaghanta, Bhairavl, and Ca- 
ndakapalinl (3.10-15). A number of mantras are referred to by name: damaramantra, 
cintamanimahavidya, candikamahamantra, aghorastra, mahapasupatastra (3.23-28), 
rasankusamantra, and kubjikamantra (3.29-32). 

The Rasarnava distinguishes five mahavisas (major poisons): saktuka, kalakuta, 
sitamusta, sriigl and krsnavisa (5.33), and five upavisas (minor poisons): snuhl, arka, 
unmattaka, karavlra and langall (5.34ab). 79 

The Rasarnava adds karsaka to the usual four varieties of kantaloha; it is regarded 
as the second best, next to dravaka, the very best; both varieties are said to be suitable 
to alchemical and rasayana purposes (6.40, 44, 48). Seven varieties of vaikranta are 
described (6.127); the karbura type is not mentioned. 

The list of maharasas (7.2) is unusual in including darada (cinnabar) and sro- 
to’njana, whereas abhraka (mica) and vaikranta are omitted. 80 The Rasarnava is the 
only rasasastra text listing sroto’fijana as a maharasa and excluding vaikranta from 
the group. 81 

Two varieties of maksika 82 are mentioned, yellow and white in colour (7.5). Their 
usual names, suvarna- and raupyamaksika, are absent from the Rasarnava, where they 
are called tapya and avartaka (7.14). Three varieties of vimala are distinguished: yel- 
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low, white and red (7.5); their usual names, hema-, tara- and kamsyavimala, are absent. 
The two varieties of silajatu, patita and apatita (7.18), not known from other texts, may 
correspond to those usually called gomutra- and karpurasilajatu. 83 The four varieties 
of capala, white, yellow, red and black (7.23), are also mentioned in the Rasapaddhati, 
Rasaratnakara and Rasendrapurana; the Rasarnava and Rasapaddhati agree in regard¬ 
ing the white and yellow varieties as useful for alchemical purposes. The three varieties 
of rasaka, resembling mrttika, guda and pasana (7.28-29), are peculiar to the Rasa¬ 
rnava; its sattva, which may be zinc, is said to resemble tin (kutila; 7.35). The verses 
on sroto’njana (7.53-54) do not refer to the other varieties of anjana, described in many 
rasasastra texts. 

The uparasa list of the Rasarnava (7.56) is remarkable by its inclusion of rajavarta, 
in common with the Rasaratnakaia (III. 1.57) and one of the lists found in the Rasasara 
(6.8-9a). The three varieties of sulphur (gandhaka) (7.67) are also found in the Rasa¬ 
paddhati (55), whereas many treatises add a fourth variety, black in colour. The two 
types of talaka are called patala and pinda (7.74); the patala type corresponds to the 
one called pattra, pattrin or dala in other texts. Varieties of manahsila are not men¬ 
tioned (7.78). A white and black variety of saurastrl are distinguished (7.79), a white, 
black and yellow one of kaslsa (7.81). Three differently coloured varieties of gairika 
are mentioned (7.83), whereas most texts describe two varieties. The two types of raja¬ 
varta (gulika and curna: 7.85-87) may be peculiar to the Rasarnava. Kankustha is very 
briefly characterized as having the colour of coral and possessing a sattva (7.88). 

The metals are called loha; the term dhatu is not used in the Rasarnava. The series 
of metals is noteworthy by its mention of tlksna, which is usually one of the three types 
of iron, the other two being kanta and munda. Kanta is dealt with separately (6.40-64), 
while munda is not described in the Rasarnava. Gold and silver are saralohas, tlksna 
and copper sadharanalohas, tin and lead putikalohas (7.96-98). 

Gold is said to be of three varieties only and to be either red or yellow (7.99-100); 
its sixteen varnas are not, as in other texts, restricted to divine types of gold (7.101). 
Silver is either white or black (7.103). Copper is red or black (7.105); the two varieties 
called nepala and ksuraka are not mentioned. Three varieties of tlksna are enumerated 
(rohana, vajara, capalalaya; 7.107), whereas many texts have more varieties; the verse 
listing these varieties adds that kantaloha is a synonym of tlksna, which disagrees with 
the description ofkanta in chapter six. Tin is described as white or black (7.110), while 
most treatises distinguish a ksura and misra type. 

Chapter eleven tells a story about Ruru, 84 one of the Danavas, 85 who took a small 
amount of mercurial bhasman, which enabled him to root up the world and destroy 
Kailasa; Siva conquered this malevolent being after taking a particular, very potent, 
mercurial preparation (11.158-161). 

Four differently coloured varieties of mercurial bhasman are mentioned: black, 
white, yellow and blue (11.205). 86 

Some of the divyausadhis mentioned in chapter twelve are described: catulaparril 
(12.97), trnajyotis (12.109), uccatl (12.112-114), sthalapadminl (12.123—124), jyoti- 
smatl (12.144), dagdharoha (12.149-151), and kslrakanda (12.166-168). 

Chapter twelve also deals with the mythical origin and properties of a wonderful 
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substance called kartarlrasa (12.202-210). 

The samjlvanljala, which made the dead Daityas return to life, is said to be found 
near a village called Ambika, 87 situated not far from the mountain Krsnagiri, 88 to the 
south of Kadallnagara, a city located on the right bank of the Godavari (12.236-239). 

Usnodaka is found in the Usnodakakunda, near a temple dedicated to Kampesvara, 
lying on the river Pranlta, 89 in the vicinity of the city called Kampa, located in its turn 
to the north of Matapura, a temple on the mountain Sahyadri, north of the Godavari 
(12.260-262). 

Geographical names occuring in the verses on sailodaka are: Adharesa, Bhadra- 
iiga, Bhagavatl, 90 Brahmagiri, 91 Brahmesvara, Dharesvara, Durjadesa, Gokarna, 92 
Gokulanagara, 93 Kiskindhya, 94 Kslraksetra, Malyavant, 95 Pampa, 96 Paryaiika, Sa- 
hya, 97 Sinihadvlpa, Srlsaila, 98 Srlvana, Tristhala, Varsapurl, Vindhya, and Vyaghra- 
puri" (12.282-287). 

Chapter fourteen refers to a number of twenty-four Siddhas (14.40). 

Chapter seventeen, devoted to vedha, does not regard this process as a separate 
sarnslcara. 100 

Several groups of drugs are listed in chapter five. 

The niyamaka drugs are: akhupaml, 101 amalakl, ananta, bala, bhriigaraja, bra- 
hmadandl, 102 cakramarda, dviparnl, ekaparnika, 103 ghanadhvani, 104 girikarnika, go- 
jihva, jalabinduja, 105 jvalinl, 106 kakajaiigha, kakamacl, kancukl, kapotika, kokilaksa, 
krsna, krsnaparril, 107 kslrinl, kukkutl, 108 kurunginl, 109 mahabala, mandukaparnl, 
matsyaksl, mesasrngl, nagabala, nil!, padmacarinl, patha, phanijihva, 110 punarnava, 
rasna, sahacara, sahadevl, sarapunkha, sarpaksl, satavarl, sikhandinl, 111 sveta, 112 
tittidl, triparnl, 113 tulasl, vahnikarkotl, 114 and visnukranta (5.2-7). 

The rasanirjlvakarika drugs 115 are: agnidhamanl, ajamarl, anganamika, bala- 
mocaka, 116 brahmacarinl, 1,7 brhatl, cakrl, 118 candall, 119 ekavlra, 120 gajakarnika, 121 
gajarl, 122 hamsanghrl, hanumatl, 123 hemapuspl, himavatl, kakamacl, kakamundl, 124 
kalika, kancanl, 125 kancukl, kesinl, 126 khadgarl, 127 kotaraksl, 128 kuhukamvika, 129 
kumarl, laksml, 130 laiigall, maninlkanda, 131 mesasrhgika, moda, 132 narajlva, 133 nara- 
kasa, 134 nllacitraka, rajika, raksasl, raktacitraka, raktasnuhl, raktasrngl, 135 raktika, 
rudantl, sakhotaka, saml, saiikhapuspl, somalata, srgalajihva, suryabhakta, tambull, 
toyavalll, 136 uccata, vajrl, vanarajl, 137 vyaghranakhl, and vyaghrl (5.8-13). 138 

The drugs that are helpful in the killing (marana) of mercury are: bakucl, bilva, 
brahmablja, dantinl, devadall, gojihva, gosandhl, indravarunl, kakajaiigha, kancukl, 
karavallika, karkotl, karpasa, katutumbl, krsnajlraka, krsnakanaka, 139 mahakall, 140 
patoll, piplluka, sambarl, 141 sitaiikola, svetagufija, svetarka, andyavacinca (5.14--16). 

Drugs used in the bandha of mercury are: arkapattrl, brahmadandl, cakraiikl, 
cakrika, dagdharuha, devadall, hanumatl, hemavallarl, indurl, 142 Isvarl, kakama¬ 
cl, Icrsnamarjarl, kslrakukkutl, modinl, 143 nagajihva, 144 nagakarnl, 145 nllajyotis, 
raktacitraka, raktasnuhl, sakhotakl, saiikhapuspl, somalata, rudantl, sthalapadminl, 
tamraparnl, 146 tridandl, trisull, trnajyotis, utkata, vamsapattrl, vartulaparnika, vlra, 
and vrddhadaruka (5.17-21). 

The dravika group 147 consists of devadall, kadall, kakamacl, kosatakl, sigruka, su- 
ryavarta, udakakana, 148 vajrakanda, and vandhya (5.22-23). 
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The kramika drugs 149 consist of arjunl, arkapattrika, brahml, cavl, ghanarava, ham- 
sapadl, kakamacl, karavella, kasamarda, krtanjali, kslranall, kuravaka, laksmaria, na- 
ginl, satavarl, satin, tambull, varahakarnl, 150 and vyaghrl (5.24-25). 151 

Brahmadanda, 152 sudanda 153 and lohadanda are useful for rasayana purposes, be¬ 
cause they are of the nature of Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara (5.26). Bhrrigaraj, bhiipa- 
tall, hemaparnl, kaumarl, 154 nagavalll, patoll, simhavalll, and siikarl are the eight plants 
called mulika (5.27). The pancaratna group, employed in the purification of mercury 
and in jarana, consists of indira, kaiikalakhecari, ksamapall, mantrasiddhasana, and ni- 
sacarl (5.28). 

Noteworthy names of plants, apart from those already mentioned, are: ahimara (8. 
77; 14.141), 155 amrtakanda (6.98), araktavalll (8.43; 15.2), bhindi (6.12), bhindl (6. 
102), 156 bhumyamalaka (15.9), blja (6.98), 157 brahmasoma (17.10), 158 brhatltraya (6. 
35), cakrahka (15.138; 16.17), challl (14.98), dvipadl (12.8, 37, 39; 14.38; 15.2, 72, 
75, 187, 190; 16.96; 17.9), 159 dvyardraka (7.21), gada (11.24), 160 gaurlphala (7.113), 
gokarna (10.50), 161 gopalakl (7.109), 162 gorambha (15.136), grdhrakarnl (17.10), hil- 
amuca (11.25), kakandl (6.39; 15.148), 163 kakestha (18.6), kakinl (6.24), 164 kama (8. 
83), 165 kandapadminl (14.168), kandulasurana (6.105), 166 kanta (10.39), 167 kapall (6. 
26), 168 karaka (15.182), 169 kamakhya (8.36), 170 kauberl (11.25), kllala (6.81), 171 kl- 
tamarl (12.42), 172 kokila( 15.148, 175,182), 173 kulisa (6.30), l74 kumudl(15.2), l75 ma- 
ghakhecarl( 12.53), mahasoma (15.138),marjarapadT (6.27), 176 marjarl( 16.10), 177 na- 
gakanya (8.77), 178 nagasundl (11.44), 179 narl (7.139; 13.17), ,80 petarl (6.91,99), ragiril 
(11.86), 181 rasaiikusa (10.52), rasaphala (12.364), sakraiata (16.89), 182 salya (15.45), 
samkara (15.198), siva (9.16; 16.89), 183 sthalakumbhl (6.118), sukakanda (12.106), 
sumukha (6.13), suvarna (17.74), 184 tama (15.153), 185 tiktasaka(l 1.26), 186 timira (6. 
98; 14.150), 187 varnikadvaya (11.178), 188 vasuhatta (11.86; 15.9), 189 vega (6.30), 190 
visatrna (12.229, 230), visvamitrakapala(14.118), 191 and vyaghrakanda (6.130). 

Some interesting yantras referred to are: bhramarayantra (15.46), cakrayantra (15. 
107), dlpayantra (14.129), krauncapada (12.107), medinlyantra (12.60), and padmaya- 
ntra (11.194). 

Beef (gomamsa) is an item required in a number of alchemical operations (6.32; 
7.4 and 78). 

Kapali(n) and Kapalika are rather often employed terms, 192 which may refer to the 
alchemist Kapalika or the sect of the Kapalikas. 

T he author 

The author of the Rasarnava is unknown. The work is sometimes ascribed to 
Sambhu 193 or Bhairavanandayogin. 194 It is possible that later texts refer to the author 
as Manthanabhairava. 195 

Date 

The period of composition of the Rasarnava cannot be established with any certainty, 
but the work is earlier than the middle of the fourteenth century, because it is quoted 
in the Sarvadarsanasanigraha. Most scholars place it, in imitation of P.C. Ray, 196 in the 
twelfth century. 197 RC. Ray 198 claimed that the Rasarnava borrowed copiously from 
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Nagarjuna’s Rasaratnakara, i.e., th e Rasendramangala; G.P. Srivastava 199 asserted that 
it borrowed from the Rasahrdaya. D.G. White 200 noticed that the early eleventh-cen¬ 
tury Vimalaprabha commentary on the Kalacakratantra reveals a number of striking 
similarities in both language and subject matter with the material found in the Rasii- 
rnava. 

P. Ray 201 regards the DevTsastra , mentioned in a number of treatises, as identical 
with the Rasarriava. 


The Rasarnavakalpa 

The Rasarnavakalpa 202 is a treatise on alchemy that forms part of the Rudraya- 
malatantra. 203 The work, in the form of a dialogue between Bhairava and Parvatl, is 
written in verse, with the exception of two passages in prose (368-370; 651), and 
consists of 814 stanzas. A division into chapters is absent, but the text can broadly 
be divided into three parts: (1) 1-77: rasayana preparations; (2) 78-207: alchemical 
operations; (3) 213-814: kalpas. 204 

Contents 205 

Part one describes several rasayana preparations, all of them containing mercury or one 
of its compounds. 

Part two describes several methods of making artificial gold; 206 a number of sam- 
skaras of mercury are referred to; the medicinal qualities of some preparations are men¬ 
tioned; some substances are used for rasayana purposes, to obtain dehasiddhi, or to 
revive the dead. Part two is also concerned with the alchemical uses of a number of 
plants; the groups of verses on these plants resemble kalpas; some of the plants are 
described: vartulaparnl (152), jyotismat! (173), and dagdharoha (177-180); the sixty- 
four divyausadhis are referred to (135); kulausadhis and trnausadhis are distinguished; 
the trnausadhis are, in contrast with the kulausadhis, useless for alchemical purposes 
(133cd—137). 

Part three consists of thirty-one kalpas, describing the origin of particular sub¬ 
stances, their names, characteristics, properties and uses. 207 Twenty-two kalpas are 
concerned with plants, three with inorganic substances (various substances, gandhaka, 
talaka), and six with types of soil and water. 208 

The kalpas are devoted to: aparajita (213-229), 209 brahmadandl (230-241), 210 
asvagandha (242-250), 211 musali (251-256), 2,2 a number of inorganic substances 
(257-260: srnkhalakalpa), jyotismat! (261-301), 213 svetarka (302-322), 214 gandhaka 
(323-376), 215 talaka (377-406),'raktavajri (407-414), uccata (415-437), 216 kusmandl 
(438-448), Tsvarl (449-491), 217 trnajyotis (492-500), 218 vlra (501-516), devadall 
(517-545), 219 pltadevadall (546-564), katutumbl (565-578), 220 kslrakancukl (579- 
590), 221 rudravantl (591-603), 222 somarajl (604-61 1), 223 daksinadesatamravarna- 
(mrttika) (612-617), mayuragira(rasa) (618-650), nagamandala(rasa, -kardama, 
etc.) (651-701), 224 candrodaka (702-729), 225 visodaka (730-745), 226 sailodaka 
(746-756), 227 kolakavrksa (757-764), salmall (765-782), 228 srlvrksa (738-789), and 
eranda (790-814). 229 
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Sources are not referred to. An ancient authority mentioned is Narada (215). 230 
Part two of the Rasarnavakalpa is closely related to Rasarnava 12.8-182. The 
candrodaka-, visodaka- and sailodakakalpas also find counterparts in the Rasarnava. 231 
Noteworthy agreements exist between verses of part three of the Rasarnavakalpa and 
verses of the Kakacandlsvarakalpatantra 232 

Special features 

Interesting plant names found in parts one and two are: 233 ajanayika (97), 234 anamika 
(66), arkanamita (66), 235 arkavalll (61 ), 236 bahula (64), 237 bhriiga (57), 238 dagdharoha 
(177-181), 239 dvipadl (105; 106), 240 ekavTra(153), gajadhvajl (66), 241 gajari (148), 242 
hamsagamanl (66), 243 hamsahghri (162), 244 harmdarT (130), 245 jatadhara (67), 246 
kahkalakhecarl (115-116; 118), khecarl (122; 123), 247 koravalll (148), 248 krsnanala 
(1 81), 249 kslrakanda (193), 250 ksmapala (143), lajjaka (66), 251 mantrasirnhasana 
(122; 123), nisacara (78; 80; 81; 84; 87; 90; 92; 96; 145), 252 payovalll (59), 253 puspl 
(6; 123), 254 raktakancuk! (154), 255 sambhu (61), 256 simhatunda (109), 257 sukacancu 
(162), 258 susTrakT (61), 259 trnajyotis (163cd—165), 200 vajrakanda(156), 261 vartulaparnl 
(152), vellakara (61), 262 and vi scika (155). 263 

The Rasarnavakalpa contains a large number of geographical names. Regions 
mentioned are: Cyavana (613), Johgala (502), Kaiikanaka (438), Nagamandala (615; 
654; 657; 667; 669), Pandava (613), and Pariyatra (651). Cities and other places 
referred to are: Deiiliya (752), Karahata (618), 264 Tillapada (612), and UjjayinT (180). 
Names of rivers are: BhagavatT (750), 265 Candrabhaga (653; 668; 680), 266 Gariga(180; 
653; 668), Kula (670), Narmada (653; 693; 695), Para (651), Para (669), 267 SarasvatT 
(653; 669), 268 and Sona (672). 269 Names of mountains are: Amarakantaka (703), 270 
Bhadra (= Meru; 751), Brahmagiri (751), 27j Candrakanta (429), Gandhaparvata (= 
Gandhamadana; 703), 272 Gokarna (750), 273 Hariscandra (703), Hemaprastha (429), 
Himalaya (428), Himavant (704), Jalandhara (428), 274 Kapila (665; 666), Kardama 
(747), Karvura (654; 667; 668; 669; 680), Kumeru (427), Mahendra (503; 703), 275 
Malaya (502; 703), Mayuragira (618), 276 Nrsimha (752), Paryanka (749), Pingala 
(654; 668; 677; 699-701), Rksa (751), 277 Sahya (752), 278 Srlsaila (703; 749), 279 
Sunanda (654; 667), Trikuta (704), 280 Vindhya (428; 502; 751), and Vyaghra (667; 
668). 

These geographical names are regarded as indications that the Rasarnavakalpa has 
been composed in the Vindhya region. This hypothesis is thought to be supported by 
the consideration that the Rudrayamalatantra came into being in the Visnukranta area, 
which extended from the Vindhyas to Chattala (i.e., Chittagong). 281 

Date 

Parts of the Rasarnavakalpa are closely related to parts of chapter twelve of the Rasa¬ 
rnava. Mira Roy and B. V. Subbarayappa expressed as their opinion that the Rasarnava 
is posterior to the Rasarnavakalpa, without claiming that the former borrowed from 
the latter, since indebtedness to a common source cannot be brushed aside easily. B.V. 
Subbarayappa is convinced that the Rasarnavakalpa , on account of its emphasis on 
Tantric practices and its esoteric approach to alchemical procedures, dates from thebe- 
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ginning of the flourishing period of Indian alchemy, i.e., in his estimate, the period A.D. 
900-1100. He assigns the Rasarnava to the twelfth, the Rasarnavakalpa to the eleventh 
century. The terminus post quern is in his view the date of the Rasaratnakara (i.e., in 
his opinion, the eighth or ninth century), because one of the verses of this work forms 
part of the Rasarnavakalpa ; 282 this argument can be disregarded, because the pertinent 
verse is not from the Rasaratnakara , but from the Rasendramarigala. 

It seems hazardous to assume that an unsystematic text of a compilatory character 
like the Rasarnavakalpa may be dated rather accurately. The chronological position of 
the Rudrayamala , to which it is said to belong, and the different versions of that text 
should therefore carefully be taken into consideration. 



Chapter 11 

Rasasamketakalika to Rasendracudamani 


The Rasasamketakalika 

The Rasasamketakalika by Kayastha Camunda 1 is a treatise on alchemy and iatro- 
chemistry in 399 verses, 2 arranged in four chapters (ullasa). 

Contents 3 

The mangala is addressed to Siva as the lord of mercury (Rasesa). Chapter one (49 
verses) describes the mythical origin of mercury (1.2-4ab), 4 the varieties of mercury 
(1.4cd-5ab), the dosas and kancukas (1.5cd-6), some samskaras (mardana, svedana, 
murchana, patana, gandhakajarana, bandha, marana; 1.7-40), the properties of killed 
mercury (mrtarasa) (1.41-46), the side effects of the use of mrtarasa and their treat¬ 
ment (1.47-48), and the results of paying homage to the lord of mercury (1.49). Chapter 
two (65 verses) is concerned with the description of the six natural metals (loha), their 
properties, varieties, purification and killing (2.1-49), lohakitta (2.50-51), kharpara (= 
rasaka; 2.52-53), the purification and killing of some alloys (kamsya and pittala; 2. 
54ab), the treatment of disorders caused by the metals (2.54cd),andthe nirutthakarana 5 
of the metals (2.55-57); the chapter ends with the description of abhraka, its varieties, 
killing, the extraction of its essence (sattvapatana), the killing of the essence, 6 and the 
uses of the products obtained (2.58-65). Chapterthree (16 verses) deals with visas 7 and 
upavisas (3.1-9), opium (3.10-12), and bhrhgl (3.13-16). Chapter four (129 verses) is 
a collection of rasayogas to be employed against various diseases and for rasayana and 
vajlkarana purposes. Chapter five (40 verses) contains formulae for pills (gutika; 5.1- 
30) and some other preparations (5.31-40). 8 

Sources are not referred to. Camunda mentions the sampradaya of his guru (4.85 
and 91). 

The Rasasamketalika is quoted in the paribhasa parisista of the Anandakanda , the 
Ayurvedabdhisara , Caturbhujamisra’s commentary on the Rasahrdaya , Khare’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayu- 
rvedaprakas'a, the Rasakamadhenu , the Rasamitra, the Rasamrta of YadavjTTrikamjl, 
the Rasayanasamgraha, and Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 
It is one of the sources of the Ayurvedaprakasa , Bhesajasamhita , Paradasamhita , and 
Rasayogasagara. 

A commentary on the Rasasamketakalika by Somadevasarman is recorded. 9 
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Special features 

Four varieties of mercury are distinguished, named after the four varnas (brahmana, 
ksatriya, vaisya, sudra; 1.4cd). Five naisargikadosas and seven kahcukas are men¬ 
tioned; their names are not enumerated (1.5cd-6). Eighteen samskaras are referred 
to, but only a few, which are easily carried out, are described (1.7). Four types of 
rasabandha are mentioned: pata 10 or parpatikabandha, khota or pistlbandha, jalauka 
or pakvabandha, and bhasmakhya (1.16-17). The preparation of two varieties of 
rasabhasman, urdhvaga- and talabhasman (1.18-28ab), 11 is described, as well as 
the preparation of five varieties which differ in colour: rakta, pita, krsna, nlla, and 
panduraruna (1.28cd-33). 12 The six natural metals are gold, silver, copper (arka), 
tin, lead and iron (2.1); bronze (ghosa or karpsya) and brass (avartaka or pittala) are 
alloys (2.1). Five varieties of gold are distinguished (prakrta, sahaja, agnija, khanija 
and rasavadottha; 2.4-5), three varieties #f silver (sahaja, khanija, krtrima; 2.10), two 
varieties of copper (nepala and mleccha; 2.14) and of tin (khurakaamd misraka; 2.25). 
Three types of iron are mentioned: munda, tlksna and kanta; munda has three varieties 
(mrdu, kuntha, kandara), tlksna six (kharasara, hotrasa, taravarta, bida, kalaloha, 
gajakhya), and kanta four (romaka, bhramaka, cumbaka, dravaka) (2.34-37). Zinc is 
not mentioned as one of the metals, but kharparasattva is described (2.52-53). 13 

Four varieties of mica (abhraka) are distinguished (pita, sita, asita, and rakta, called 
respectively pinaka, dardura, naga, and vajra; 2.58-59). A nllakanthamantra accom¬ 
panies the killing of poisons (3.3-4ab). Upavisas mentioned are vajra, arka, heman, 
halinl, hayari and visamustika (3.9). 14 Four varieties of bhrhgi 15 are distinguished; 
their flowers are white, red, yellow and dark (krsna) (3.13-15). 

The rasas of chapter four are not arranged according to a particular scheme. 
One of the formulae is also found in Camunda’s Jvaratimirabhaskara . 16 Divine or 
human authorities to whom rasayogas are attributed are: Bhairavananda, 17 Brahma, 18 
Nagarjuna, 19 and Rudra. 20 One formula 21 is said to have been of profit to Ghata- 
sravas, 22 Kumbhayoni, 23 Vrkodara, 24 Sanaiscara, 25 Sahasradrs, 26 Paficamukha, 27 
and Caturmukha. 28 

Some of the rasayogas may be original contributions of Camunda, because they are 
not found in earlier works. 29 

Noteworthy items of the materia medica are: akalla(ka) (4.129; 5.12), jambhala (2. 
61), jhasanayana (2.61), malapu (1.38), 3 * phatakl (1.40), 31 phitkarl (4.83 and 127), 32 
and sora (4.83). 33 

Sankhadrava was known to Camunda (4.38-89). 

The Rasasara 

The Rasasara by Govindacarya 34 is a treatise almost entirely devoted to alchemy. 
Contents 35 

The work consists of 940 verses, arranged in twenty-six chapters (patala). 

Chapter one (rasapujasvarupastuti; 21 verses) is in praise of mercury and contains 
a number of mantras. 36 Chapter two (dravyasamgraha; 19 verses) enumerates the 
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items of an alchemist’s equipment. Chapter three (anukramanika; 17 verses) lists 
twice twenty-four samskaras. Chapter four (astacatvarimsatsamskara; 13 verses) is 
about the dosas of mercury, its purification, and the effects of a number of samskaras. 
Chapter five (rasasodhanasaipskara; 69 verses) describes the details of sodhana 
(1-12), svedana (13-15), mardana (16), murchana (17-21), utthapana (22-25ab), 
patana (25cd-36ab), bodhana (36cd-50ab), niyamana (50cd-56ab), and nirodhana 
(56cd-69) of mercury. Chapter six (rasalohasuddhisattvapatana; 39 verses) deals 
with the purification of the rasas and uparasas and the extraction (patana) of their 
essences, the extraction of the essences of bhunaga, 37 kanta (13-15ab), caura, hingula, 
sila, kaiiksl, kaslsa and talaka (15cd-33), as well as with the purification of sulphur 
(34-39). Chapter seven (sattvasthirlkarana; 14 verses and a half) is about processes 
which make the sattvas, after their extraction, stable (sthira). Chapter eight (drutipa- 
tananagunanirupana; 59 verses and a half) is concerned with the liquefaction (druti) 
of the sattvas of the rasas and uparasas, the druti of the lohas, ratnas, etc.; some groups 
of substances are also dealt with: tailavarga (32cd-34), 38 vasavarga (35-36ab), 39 
raktavarga (37-41), amlavarga (44cd-47ab), ausadhlksaragana (48-51), bidas (52cd- 
58). Chapter nine (ksaradravabidapakadivyausadha; 28 verses) gives an account of 
rangakrsti or rangadruti, an art the author learnt from Tibetan Buddhists, followed by 
the preparation of a bida and the enumeration of herbs which are useful in the jarana, 
marana and bandhana of mercury. Chapter ten (ratnalaksanadravanabhedanamela- 
paka; 50 verses and a half) describes the ratnas and their varieties, their dravana 
(= druti), marana (or bhedana), and melana (mixing). Chapter eleven (bljapaka; 57 
verses) describes a number of bljas, which are helpful in the process called jararia, 
and the paka of the bljas. Chapter twelve (maharasajaranadividhi; 95 verses) is con¬ 
cerned with carana, garbhadruti, jarana of a grasa added to mercury, ratnadrutimela, 
ranjana, bandhana (musabandha), sarana, pratisarana, kramana, and vedha (also 
called pravesa). Chapter thirteen (vedhadikrama; 27 verses) describes several types 
of vedha; udghatana is also dealt with (22-26ab). Chapter fourteen (dvandvamarapi- 
stistambhananigadabandhanasanikalikayogadrutikarmadinirupana; 35 verses) gives 
an account of dvandvamela (mixing two substances) and dvandvamara (killing of 
this mixture) (2-8), pistlstambhana (9-17ab), nigadabandhana (17cd-20), samkall 
(21-33) and druti (34-35). Chapter fifteen (rasoparasalohakarman; 34 verses and a 
half) describes operations leading to transmutation (vedha), in which several sattvas 
of rasas and uparasas, such as those of vaikranta of various colours and of vimala, 
are important. Chapter sixteen (ratnaprayoga; 22 verses) is about the uses of ratnas, 
their kalkas (pastes), etc., as bljas in the making of gold and silver. Chapter seventeen 
(anekakalkabheda; 45 verses) describes the kalkabandhana of mercury; the poisonous 
substances are enumerated; methods to achieve auri- and argentifaction by means 
of poisonous substances are dealt with. Chapter eighteen (manimusakarmadala; 24 
verses) is about the uses of gems (mani) and the transmutation of metals. Chapter 
nineteen (gutikakathana; 12 verses and a half) is devoted to the preparation of two 
varieties of gutika, called kamadhenu, which convert base metals into gold and 
make one obtain a divine and invulnerable body. Chapter twenty (anekagutikadlnam 
sadhanopayah; 47 verses) describes several gutikas which confer longevity, the ability 
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to fly (khecaratva), invisibility, invulnerability, etc.; even the dead may be resuscitated 
by means of these pills. Chapter twenty-one (krauncayogapaksakarmadivyausadhi; 68 
verses and a half) is concerned with the uses of animal products (krauncayoga; l-8ab) 
in alchemical operations and with divine herbs (divyausadhi; 8cd-59) and their uses. 
Chapter twenty-two (yantramusa; 20 verses and a half) describes yantras and other 
implements used in an alchemical workshop. Chapter twenty-three (maharasasevana; 
31 verses) is about rituals to be performed before using mercurial products that lead to 
dehasiddhi. Chapter twenty-four (rasayanakathana; 16 verses) describes rasas which 
may be used for curing diseases and for rasayana purposes. Chapter twenty-five 
(dhatumaranaprayoga; 28 verses) is concerned with the killing of metals and essences 
(sattva). Chapter twenty-six (maharasaseva; 46 verses) is about the consumption of 
mercurial preparations and the wonderful effects obtained. 

The Rasasara is quoted in the praklrnaka parisista of the Anandakanda, Gulra- 
jsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Hazarllal Sukul’s and Khare’s 
commentaries on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Paradasamhita , Rasa jalanidhi, 40 Rasa- 
kamadhenu, Rasamitra, Rasa yanasamgr aha, Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha, Rasata- 
ttvavivecana, Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa , and Todara’s 
Ayurvedasaukhya. 41 The work is one of the sources of Hariprapanna’s Rasayoga- 
sagara, Harisaranananda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanav ijhana , and YadavjT Trikamjfs 
Rasamrta. 

Govindabhiksu is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedapra¬ 
kasa and Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Special features 

The puja of mercury (rasaraja) should be performed by the alchemist in the company 
of a female associate (1.8-11). Chapter two lists eight dhatus: gold, silver, copper, iron, 
tin, lead, rltika (brass), and kamsyaka (bronze) (2.4), 42 and nine gems: vajra, mukta- 
phala, padmaraga, nllaka, marakta, 43 pusparaga, medas, 44 vaidurya, and vidruma (2. 
5). 45 Some implements used in the laboratory are: pindika (2.8; 22.18), 46 kandanl (2. 
8), 47 retanl(2.9; 22.15), 48 hatodl(2.9), 49 kanl (2.9; 22.15), 50 chinnl (2.9), 51 arhinl (2. 
9; 22.16), 52 ghana (2.9), 53 samdamsanl or samdamsinl (2.9; 22.14), 54 and dlrghasam- 
danisaka (12.14). 55 

The unusual series of forty-eight sarpskaras of chapter three consists of: (1) 
rasoparasasuddhi, (2) lohasuddhi, 93) sattvadravana, (4) sattvasthirlkarana, (5) 
drutipata, (6) rangakrsti, (7) ratnalaksana, (8) ratnadravana, (9) dhatusodhana, (10) 
ratnamelapana, (11) bljapaka, (12) garbhadruti, (13) jarana, (14) drutimelapana, (15) 
rafijana, (16) bandhana, (17) sarana, (18) marana, (19) pratisarana, (20) kramana, 
(21) vedha, (22) udghatana, (23) vikraya, (24) pististambhana, (25) bandha and 
nigadabandha, (26) samkallkararia, (27) rasoparasalohakarman, (28) ratnasodhana, 
(29) vangadosavinasa, (30) kalikavijaya, (31) kalkabhedah, (32) visakarman, (33) ma- 
nimusasrayakarman, (34) daladikarana, (35) kamadhenugutikah, (36) vayahstambha, 
(37) khecarl, (38) divyagutikah, (39) krauficayogah and paksikarman, (40) ausadhl- 
kalpa, (41) yantrabhedah, (42) musabandhah, (43) ayudhani, (44) rasarajasvedana, 
(45) dhatumarana, (46) dehasamkramana, (47) bhojana, and (48) carya. 56 
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The series of eight samskaras described in chapter five, though more in line with 
what is usually found in rasasastra texts, presents some uncommon features: sodhana 
is the first sainskara; dlpana is absent; bodhana and nirodhana are two distinct samska- 
ras. The verses on patana give an account of urdhvapatana only. A number of dosas and 
kancukas of mercury are referred to in chapter four: bhumidosa, darpa(dosa), kalika, 
kapall, maladosa, nagadosa, sandadosa, siiksmadosa, unmatta, vahgadosa, visa, and a- 
smakancuka. A number of samskaras have to be continued for a period of twenty-one 
days (5.13-15: svedana; 5.16: mardana; 5.22-25ab: utthapana; 5.36cd-50ab: bodhana; 
5.50cd-56ab: niyamana; 5.56cd-63: nirodhana). 57 

The uparasas consist of vaikranta, sasyaka, tapya (= maksika), kaca (v.l. kanta), 58 
abhra, vimala, giri, 59 gairika, tutthaka, and rajavarta (6.8-9a). 60 The extraction of the 
essence of bhunaga is said to be carried out in the same way as the extraction of the 
essences of the uparasas (6.13ab), but a different procedure is employed in the extrac¬ 
tion of the essence ofkanta (6.13cd-14). The substance usually called rasaka is referred 
to as caura in the Rasasara ; 61 its essence is designated by the term kharparika (6.17). 62 
The sthirlkarana or sattvabandha (7.10) of the essence of caura (= rasaka) is the model 
for this type of process, carried out by means of the cakrayantra or cakraraja. 

Chapter nine is concerned with the colouring of mercurial products (rangakrsti, ra- 
ngadrava), the technique of which is described in detail. It opens with the declaration 
that rangakrsti will be described, a subject not dealt with elsewhere in alchemical liter¬ 
ature. The author mentions that Buddhists living in Tibet (Bhotadesa) are acquainted 
with this technique (9.2). The same chapter enumerates three series of eight plants to be 
employed in the jarana, bandhana and marana of mercury (9.24cd-28). These groups 
consist of: agnidamanl, hainsapadl, kumari, langall, moca, simhl, vajrl, and vyaghrl (9. 
24cd-25); brahmadandl, mudgapattrl, rudantl, sankhl, tridandT, trisull, vajrl, and vanaiT 
(9.26-27ab); 63 kakahva, kakamacl, kakatundl, kalanjanl, kalika, kaficukl, karkotl, and 
katutumbl (9.27cd-28). 64 

Chapter ten mentions five defects (dosa), five qualities (guna), and four colours 
(chaya) of diamonds (vajra) (10.2-4). The usual eight origins of pearls (muktaphala) 
are enumerated (10.5-6ab). The other gems are of four types: brahmana, ksatriya, vai- 
sya and siidra (10.8); the brahmana types are used in making silver, the ksatriya types 
in making gold (10.19); a specific method of killing is required for each of the four 
types (10.35-41). 

Chapter eleven refers to ra and rirT as substances used in the preparation of bljas. 65 

Chapter twelve describes sarana and pratisarana, but omits anusarana. The verses 
on musabandha refer to a series of products of this process, called dandadharin, pa- 
yasakrti,jalaukakara, aviplusa, chedin, dadhivat, andnavanitabha(12.42-44ab). 66 The 
substances belonging to the kramanagana are enumerated: madhucchista (bees-wax), 
madhuka, madhuka, taiikaria, sita, asvakarnamala, gunja, kesah (hairs), chucchundarl- 
vasa, 67 strlrajas, 68 stiipayas (breastmilk), sukra, indragopa, bhulata, vasa, tala, sila, 
gandha, sariva, kslrinl, visa, hayari, nabhi, karpura, snuhl, arka, kslrakandaka, sarja, 
mrtanaga, guda, guggulu, and tutthaka (12.85cd-88). Theconcluding verses of chapter 
twelve (12.89-94) are in praise of the miraculous effects of processed mercury, which 
transmutes the metals hidden in mountains, and makes the adept into a second Sam- 
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kara. 

Chapter thirteen enumerates the types of vedha (13.1-3). 69 The items of the group 
called pancamrd are enumerated: khatika, lavana, gain, kaiiksl, and istikaciirnaka 70 
(13.26cd-27ab). Chapter fourteen refers to an agnlsomakhyayantra (14.4). 

Chapter seventeen mentions five types of bandha (mrtabandha, 71 jlvabandha, 
khota, pata, jalauka; 17.5), five types of avastha (dhuma, citiciti, mandukapluti, 
kampa, atibhrama; 17.7), 72 and ten failures (vikriya) of practice (17.11cd-13ab). The 
ten vikriyas, also called sandhajatis, are: ksudhita, atinirahara, asuddhalohajarana, 
akramana, atigrasa, 73 bidahlna, 74 bidadhika, 75 sltatva, ativahnitva, and devatavighna. 
Eighteen poisonous substances are listed: mayura, kalakuta, saktuka, binduka, 
vatsanabha, sunabha, sankhanabha, sunirmala, bhrnga, karkotaka, musta, puskara, 
suklakandaka, raktasrnga, haridra, cakra, halahala, and bhramara; 76 these poisons 
are divided into four brahmana, four ksatriya, four vaisya, and six sudra types 
(17.21cd-25ab), employed in making silver (the brahmana types) and gold (the 
ksatriya and vaisya types), and in curing diseases (the sudra types) (17.25cd-26ab). 
Chapter seventeen also describes four varieties of ahiphena, a substance produced by 
poisonous marine fishes (17.36-38); according to another view, ahiphena is a kind of 
froth (phena) produced by a snake. 77 

Chapter eighteen refers to three types of mani: suryakanta, candrakanta and taraka- 
nta. 

Human flesh (naramamsa) is one of the substances required for the preparation of 
the gutika called kamadhenu (19.3, 6, 8) and other pills (20.20). Particular animals or 
their organs are essential in the preparation of the pills described in chapter twenty. 78 
Substances of animal origin are necessary for the krauncayogas of chapter twenty-one. 

Plants used in alchemical operations are classified as trna, gulma, lata, valll, vrksa 
and ativisarpini (21.10). Sixty-four of these plants are described: ajagarl, alpapattrl, 
asokanamnl, asurl, bhrnga, bhukadamba, bhutakesl, bilvataki, brahmadandl, chattrl, 
devl, garudl, gomarl, gonasl, gorocana, 79 gosrnga, hemalata, IsvaiT, jalaja padminl, 
jatakl, jaya, kakapaksa, katutumbf, krsnacitraka or gopana, kitamarl, krsnavalll, 
ksTralata, kslrinl, lasunl, mayurasikha, naginl, palasalatika, payasvinl, pltakslra, 
punnagapattrika, rajanl, raktacitraka, raktakslra, raktaparnl, rohinl, rudantl, salya, 
samarl, sambara, sambarl, saptaparnl, simhika, somadandl, somalata, somavalll, 
srlnamnl, tridaiidil, trijata, trisull, trivalll or raktamala, tumbl, vajravalll, vajrl, varahl, 
vijaya, vlra, visalya, vyaghrapadalata, and vyaghrl (21.11-59). 80 

Some of the rasas of chapter twenty-four are hemendra-, nagendra-, tamrendra-, 
and vangendrarasa. 

Chapter twenty-six describes rules pertaining to diet and behaviour to be observed 
by the sadhaka. An important prerequisite for the attainment of siddhi is the prevention 
of impregnation during sexual intercourse; it is therefore recommended to make one’s 
sexual partner infertile (26.12-14ab). 

Some yantras mentioned in the Rasasai'a are cakrayantra (5.25aband 35; 6.29; 9. 
16; 14.3) 8 ' or cakraraja (12.23; 17.3 and 29; 22.3; 24.3 and 8), jalakurma (12.25 and 
37),jalayantra, and sthalakurma (12.35 and 37). 

Hamsa is a term frequently employed to designate hingula (6.32and 33; 7.1, etc.). 
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Laddi is often used in the sense oflanda, a firm animal excrement (7.5; 8.5,6, 13; 10.30, 
etc.). 

The author 

The author mentions his name, Govinda or Govindacarya, several times in his 
treatise. 82 He was a grandson of the brahmana Sahadevaof theModhajnati, an expert 
in all the sciences and a mantrasiddha, and a son of Suraditya. He describes himself 
as a Siva worshipper and a pupil of Dhlradeva, a specialist in alchemy. Dhlradeva was 
a Sarasvata brahmana, born in the AntarvedT country, 83 and a son of Abhayapala. 84 

A Kiratesa, referred to in the introductory verses (1.13), 85 is probably a deity, 86 
since he is mentioned together with the guardians of the quarters of the sky (dikpala) 
and Bhairava. 

A Saipnipatamahjan is sometimes ascribed to the author of the Rasasara 87 
Govindacarya is quite distinct from Govindabhagavatpada, the author of the 
Rasahrdaya. 

Date 

The Rasasara is usually assigned to the thirteenth, 88 fourteenth, 89 or fifteenth century. 90 
The only evidence for its date consists of the quotations in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 

The Rasatarahgim 

The Rasatarahgim by Sadanandasarman 91 is a systematic treatise on alchemy in the 
service of medicine. 

Contents 

The RasatarahginT consists of about 3,650 verses, arranged in twenty-four chapters 
(taraiiga). The subjects of the chapters are: (1) the laboratory (rasasala; 38 verses); (2) 
technical terms (paribhasa; 74 verses); (3) the musas and putas (50 verses); (4) the 
yantras (62 verses); (5) the dosas and kancukas of mercury (5.7-13); the purification 
of mercury (5.14-37); the extraction of mercury from cinnabar (5.38-42); the eight 
samskaras: svedana, mardana, murchana, utthapana, patana, bodhana, niyamana, 
and dlpana (5.43-99); gandhakajarana (5.100-108); (6) murchana (6.2-8); 92 the 
preparation of mugdharasa (6.9-19), 93 rasapuspa (6.20-58), sikthataila (6.59-64), 94 
rasakarpura 95 and rasakarpuradrava (6.65-106), kajjall (6.107-134), rasaparpatl 
(6.135-161), rasasindura (6.162-237), 96 makaradhvaja (6.238-248), and the yellow 
bhasman of mercury (6.249-255), 97 together with their medicinal uses; (7) the killing 
of mercury; the uses of mercurial ashes (mrtasiita); ksetnkarana; inles concerning the 
use of mercurial products for rasayana purposes (111 verses); (8) sulphur (gandhaka), 
its purification, the medicinal uses of purified sulphur (8.1-65); ten gandhakakalpas 
(8.66-93); the preparation of gandhakataila (8.94-112) and gandhakadrava (sulphuric 
acid; 8.113-123); (9) cinnabar (hingula), its purification and uses (62 verses); 98 (10) 
mica (abhraka), its varieties, purification and killing; the amrtlkarana of the bhasman 99 
and its uses, 100 the extraction of the sattva of abhraka, its purification, killing and 
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uses (127 verses); (11) haritala, its purification, killing 101 and uses, the extraction 
of its sattva and the uses of this sattva (11.1-103); manahsila, its purification, uses 
and sattvapatana (11.104-129); sankhavisa (= gaurlpasanaka, mallaka, somala), its 
purification and uses (11.130-176); the properties and uses of tuvarl (11.177-207), 102 
khatika (11.208-214), curna 103 and curnodaka (11.215-229), dugdhapasana (11.230- 
236), and godanta (11.237-242); 104 (12) sankha, 105 its purification and killing, the 
uses of sankha and mrtasankha (12.1-34); sarikhadravaka and its uses (12.35-56); the 
purification, killing and uses of ksudrasankha (12.57-63), sukti (12.64-78), jalasukti 
(12.79-81), varataka (12.82-102)! 106 and srnga (12.103-109); 107 the properties, uses 
and origin of samudraphena (12.110-126); (13) the preparation of three caustics 
(ksara): yavaksara (and nimbukamllyayavaksara; 13.1-41), sarjiksara (and nimbuka- 
mllyasarjika; 13.42-71) and tankana (and tankanamla; 13.72-122), their properties 
and uses; (14) other caustics: navasara 108 (and its sattva; 14.1-26), soraka (and 
sorakadravaka; 14.27-58), 109 apamargaksara, arkaksara, tilaksara, snuhlksara, pala- 
saksara, and cincaksara (14.65-116); the salts: saindhava, narikelalavana, arkalavana, 
samudra, vida, sauvarcala, and romaka (14.117-164); the preparation of lavanadra- 
vaka and its uses (14.165-184); (15) metals in general (15.1-7) and gold 110 (suvarna; 
15.8-116); (16) silver (rajata; 123 verses); m (17) copper (tamra; 17.1-116), 112 the 
extraction of bhunagasattva and its marana (17.117-122), the extraction of the essence 
of mayurapiccha (the tail-feathers of a peacock; 17.123-124); (18) tin (vaiiga) and 
suvarnavanga (105 verses); 113 (19) lead (slsaka; 19.1—93) 114 and zinc (yasada; 115 
19.94-170), their purification, killing and uses; (20) iron (lauha), its varieties, their 
purification, killing and uses (20.1-122); 116 mandura, its purification, killing 117 and 
uses (20.123-140); (21) the upadhatus, their purification, killing and uses, their sattvas 
and the killing of the sattvas; the upadhatus consist of: maksika (21.1-70), 118 tuttha 
(21.71-147), 119 (giri)sindura (21.148-164), mrddarasrnga (21.165-180), rasaka or 
kharpara (21.181-214), 120 kantapasana (21.215-226), and kaslsa (21.227-260); 121 
(22) the alloys (pittala and kamsya), their purification, killing and uses (22.1-34); 
the purification and uses of the afijanas (22.35-59), silajatu (22.60-109), and gairika 
(22.110-132); 122 (23) the maharatnas, their purification, killing and uses: hlraka 
(diamond; 23.5-42), manikya (ruby; 23.43-62), mauktika (pearl; 23.63-86), puspara- 
ga (topaz; 23.87-95), nTla (sapphire; 23.96-103), marakata (emerald; 23.104^-1:11), 
vaidurya (cat’s eye; 23.112-119), gomeda (zircon; 23.120-127), and vidruma (coral; 
23.128-153); 123 the ksudraratnas, their purification, killing and uses: vaikranta 
(23.155-181), suryakanta (23.182-186), candrakanta (23.187-190), rajavarta (23. 
191-207), peroja (23.208-210), and sphatika (23.211-215); (24) the visas and 
upavisas, their purification 124 and uses; the eight poisons unsuitable for alchemical 
purposes and for rasayana are: halahala, kalakuta, srngaka, pradlpana, saurastrika, 
brahmaputra, haridra, and saktuka (24.7-9); vatsanabha is a useful poison (24.10- 
162); the upavisas are: visatinduka (24.165-233), ahiphena (24.234-305), jayapala 
(24.306-341), dhattura (24.342-390), bhanga (24.391-436), gunja (24.437-470), 
bhallataka (24.471-486), karavlra (24.487-495), langall (24.496-509), arkakslra 
(24.510-515), and snuhlkslra (24.516-530); snake venom is described, together with 
its purification and uses (24.531-574); the chapter ends with the purification of the 
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roots of raktacitraka, the seeds of vrddhadaraka and nimbuka, the purification of hirigu 
and guggulu (24.575-580). 

Sources are not indicated. Caraka is mentioned once (15.92). 125 

Sadananda’s teacher, Narendranatha, is referred to once (6.37-38). 126 

Sadananda’s RasataranginT is quoted in Ambikadattasastrin’s commentary on 
the Rasendrasarasamgraba , the AyurvedTya Kbanijavijnana , Gulrajsarmamisra’s 
commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa and the same author’s Visikbanupravesavijna- 
na, Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Rasadbatuprakasa , 
the Rasatattvavivecana, the bhasmapistiprakarana of the Rasoddbaratantra, and 
Somadevasarrnan’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa-, it is one of the sources 
of the Bhesajasambita, Rasayogasagara, Rasendrasambhava, and YadavjT Trika- 
mjfs Rasamita. The RasataranginT is profusely quoted in Samtos Kumar Sarma’s 
Rasabbaisajyakalpanavijnana. 

Sadananda is quoted in Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 
Special features 

The verses of the RasataranginT are composed by the author himself. 

Rasasiddhas enumerated are: Agastya, 127 Bhairava, Bhaskara, Brahma, Gora- 
ksanatha, 128 Govinda, KakacandTsvara, Kapalika, Lankesa, Maridavya, Manthana- 
bhairava, Matta, Nagabodhi, Nagarjuna, Nandin, Naravahana, Narendra, Ratnakosa, 
Sambhu, Samkara, 129 Svacchandabhairava, Visarada, Visnu, 130 Vyadi, and Yasodhana 
(1.29-32). 

Noteworthy yantras described are: bhasmayantra (4.16-17), mrdangayantra (4. 
-27), baspasvedanayantra (4.35-38), and darvikayantra (4.39). Many synonyms of 
the substances dealt with are enumerated. Two varieties of hingula are mentioned, 
khanija and krtrima (9.4), and two varieties of gaurlpasana, white and red (11.132). 
The narikelalavana (14.123-130) and arkalavana (14.131-136) are peculiar to the 
RasataranginT. Varieties of munda-, tlksria- and kantaloha are not distinguished (20). 
The upadhatus distinguished are: suvarnamaksika, 131 rajatamaksika, 132 tutthaka, 
sindura, mrddarasmga, kharpara or rasaka, kantapasana, and kaslsa (21). Two types 
of anjana are distinguished: mecaka or srotoja (= sroto’njana) and locaka or suvlraja 
(= sauvlra) (22.35); puspanjana is added (22.49-50). Four varieties of silajatu are 
described: sauvarna-, rajata-, tamra- and lauhasilajatu (22.64-68), and two varieties 
of gairika: pasana- and svarnagairika (22.111). 133 A number of rasayogas may be 
peculiar to the RasataranginT. 134 Types of pearls are not mentioned. Three varieties 
of vatsanabha are distinguished: krsna, kapisa and pandu (24.15). Opium is called 
ahiphena and khastilaniryasa (24.237, 241); tinctura opii is described as ahiphenasava 
(24.287-297). 

Plants and other substances employed in the killing of mercury are: akhukarnl, 
bahuputrika, bala, bhmgaraja, brahmadandl, cakramarda, candalinl, devadall, dhurta, 
durva, girikarnika, guducl, harrisapadl, hastisuiidika, indravarunika, jatl, jayantl, 
jvalana, kakajaiigha, kakamacl, kakanasa, kana, katutumbika, kosatakl, lajjalu, laksa, 
laiigall, mandukaparnl, matsyaksl, murva, musall, nlpa, the two kinds of nisa, palasa, 
prasarinT, punarnava, ramatha, rambha, sahadevika, samantadugdha, sankhapuspika, 
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sarapuiikhika, sarpaksl, sarsapa, sasilekha, sephall, sobhanjana, somavallarl, sunthl, 
surasa, surya, suryabhakta, tilaparnika, vaca, vandhyakarkotaki, varsabhu, vidarika, 
visnukranta, and yamacincika (7.9-16). 

Plants and other substances employed in the killing of mica are: agastya, agnima- 
ntha, akhuparrri, bhadramusta, bhrngaraja, bilva, brhatl, citraka, cow’s urine, dadima, 
devadaru, dhattura, durva, erarida, ghonta, ghrtakumarika, goat’s blood, goksura, gu- 
da, guducika, hilamocikajalakumbhika, kadambaka, kakamacl, kantakarl, kasamarda, 
kharamanjan, kokilaksaka, the three kinds of milky juice (kslratraya), lodhra, madana, 
malatl, mai idukaparnl, marisa, matulanl, mlnaksl, musta, nagavalll, palankya, patalT, 
phalatrika (= triphala), pindl, prsniparnl, rambha, salipaml, sankhapuspl, saptaparna, 
srlpaml, suklasiddharthaka, svetapunarnava, syonaka, tagara, talamull, tallsa, tandull- 
yaka, tiktaka, tilaparnl, tulasT, vajigandha, vastraranjanl, the young shoots of the vata, 
and vrsa (10.56-64). 135 

Plants used in the killing of iron are: bhrhga, candana, dasamula, eranda, 
hastikarnapalasa, hrlbera, karahja, nllotpala, nirgundl, parpata, punarnava, satamull, 
sigru, sirrihika, surasa, talamulika, triphala, vidahgaka, visva, and vrddhadaraka 
(20.42-44). 

Terms derived from modern chemistry are not uncommon; examples are: bindu- 
ksepakayantra (20.160; dropper), canakamla (15.25; oxalic acid), gandhakadrava (8. 
113-123; sulphuric acid), gandhakamllyayasada (19.149-166; zinc sulphate), lavana- 
drava (14.165-184; hydrochloric acid), masTsosanapattra (24.317; blotting paper), nir- 
jala nirmala sura (21.237; absolute alcohol), sarakapattra (16.83 and 84; filter paper), 
sorakadravaka (14.47-58) and sorakamlaka (16.77; nitric acid), sorakamllyarajata (16. 
76-123; silver nitrate), suvarnalavana (15.34-44; gold chloride), taiikanamla (13.100— 
122; boric acid), and varnapattraka (18.35; litmus paper). 

Terms borrowed from western medicine and late ayurveda are, for example: antra- 
sosa (19.61), antrikajvara (14.182; enteric fever), antravaranodbhutajvara (24.43; peri¬ 
tonitis), asthivakrata (15.111; rachitis), dimbasaya (16.59 and 61; ovary), granthika- 
jvara (24.366 and 388; plague), granthisotha (swelling of lymph nodes; 24.389), hr- 
dayavaranasotha (24.43; pericarditis), mamsatana (20.89; diphtheria), phiranga (15. 
91), phupphusacchadasotha (24.42; pleurisy), puyameha (24.95; gonorrhoea), sarnkra- 
makakasa (24.408 and 417; whooping cough), sonakayajvara (22.109; scarlet fever), 
svapnameha (6.120 and 226; 24.400; nocturnal emissions), tandavagada (20.89), vra- 
liameha (19.159), 136 vrkkasotha (20.87; 24.403), and yosapasmaraka (15.94; 20.88). 

Works and authorities quoted or referred to in Haridattasastrin’s Sanskrit commen¬ 
tary 137 on the RasataranginT are: Amara (3.38-39), Ayurvedaprakasakara (5.101), Bha- 
vaprakasa (5,31), BhavaprakasTyanighantu (24.307-309), Caraka (1.33-34; 24.369- 
378), daksinatyah (10.3), DhanvantarJyanighantu (18.84-95), Govindabhagavatpada 
(5.106-108), jyotihsastra (23.3-4), Kautilya (138-39), MedinT (24.236), Nagarjuna 
(20.22-24), navyarasayanikah (19.149-151), Narendranatha (6.32-38), Nighantu (13. 
82-95; 24.131-140), Nityanatha (5.106-108), Rajanighantu( 13.45-47), Rasacintama- 
ni (5.106-108), Rasamadhava 138 (5.106-108 ; 6.1; 10.116; 20.5-6 and 19; 21.55-56), 
Rasapaddhati (5.106-108; 21.64-65), Rasaratnakara (5.106-108), Rasaratnasamucca- 
ya (1.18-27), Rasarnava (5.106-108; 7.90-92), Rasavagbhata (4.1; 5.46; 6.7-8), Ra- 
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sendracudamani (5.101), Rasendrasarasamgraha (4.40), Rudradhyaya (5.20), Sarriga- 
dhara (22.54-57), Sarhgadharasamhita (17.37-39), Sivagama (5.106-108), Susruta (6. 
113-128; 13.10-32; 22.88-109), Vagbhata (21.94-96; 22.69-78, 85-86, 88-109), Vr- 
ddhavagbhata (22.85-86; 24.32-60), and Yogaratnakara (8.105-108; 21.66). 

The author 

Sadananda Sarman Ghildiyala was the son of Jlvananda, an expert in jyotihsastra, 
and Sarasvatl (1.2). His teacher, Narendranatha Mitra, assisted him in composing the 
RasatarahginI (1.5-8). 139 

Sadananda also wrote the Paradayogasastra and a commentary on the Rasakau- 
mudl 140 

Date 

The RasatarahginI was completed in 1923/24. 141 

The Rasayanasara 

The Rasayanasara by Syamasundaracarya 142 is a modern treatise dealing with iatro- 
chemistry, in particular with the aspects pertaining to rasayana. 

Contents 

The work consists of about 1,100 verses, arranged in five chapters (prakarana). Chapter 
one is of an introductory character. Chapter two is concerned with the alchemical labo¬ 
ratory (rasayanasala; 1-28) and types of bhrastrl and puta (29-66); the putas described 
are gajaputa, varahaputa and kukkutaputa. 

Chapterthree is about technical terms; its subjects are: nandl (2-5), kajjall (6), bha- 
vana (7), valuka (8-9), a definition of mudra (10), mrtputa (11), samputa (12), sva- 
ngaslta (13), types of mudra (14-23), yantras (24-54), kanjT (55-60), ksara (61-73), 
amrtapancaka (74), 143 mitrapancaka (75), bida (76), types of samdarnsa (77-79), and 
agnyakarsakadarvl (80). 

Chapter four is concerned with: the eulogy of mercury (1-18); its purification 
(19-21); the preparation of mercury from cinnabar (22-45); sulphur, its varieties and 
purification (46-101); the stimulation of the appetite (bubhuksa) of mercury, i.e., its 
ability to digest and assimilate other substances, and how to feed it (103-154); the 
preparation of several types of candrodaya (mixtures of mercury and sulphur): ta- 
lacandrodaya (183-198), silacandrodaya (199-209), mallacandrodaya (210-221), vi- 
sacandrodaya (222-229), sattvacandrodaya (230-239), antardhumacandrodaya (240- 
249), and various other ones (250-252); the preparation of makaradhvaja (256-261), 
svarnasindura (262-267), sindurarasa (268-283), pravasasindiira (284-294), murcha- 
ntanasya (295-296), taladicandrodaya (297-305), sarngrahasindurarasa (306-310), 
and rasakarpura (311-321); the chapter ends with praising the murcha of mercury 
(322-324). 

Chapter five gives an account of the purification and killing of the metals (dhatu) 
and upadhatus, together with allied topics. Its subjects are: the purification and 
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killing of gold (5-22), rasayana formulae (23-26), the medicinal properties of gold 
(27), anupanas to be taken along with suvarnabhasman (28), disorders arising from 
impure suvarnabhasman and their treatment; the purification and killing of silver 
(31-36), the properties of rajatabhasman, a rasayana, defects of rajatabhasman and 
their removal (37-41); the purification and killing of the naipala variety of copper 
(46-58), the nirutthlkarana and amrtlkarana of the bhasman of copper (59-68); the 
extraction (nihsarana) of copper from tuttha and its purification, the preparation 
of tuttha (69-79), other methods of killing copper (80-106), the purification of ta- 
mrabhasman, its medicinal properties and the treatment of disorders caused by impure 
tamrabhasman (107-109); the khura variety of tin, its purification and the description 
of the pitharayantra used to purify tin, lead and zinc (116-133), the killing of tin 
(134-167), the medicinal properties of the bhasman (168), the anupanas to be taken 
(169-176), rasayanas (177-181), disorders caused by impurities and their treatment 
(182-184); the purification and killing of lead (185-200), a rasayana (201-205), the 
medicinal properties of the bhasman of lead (206), disorders due to impurities and 
their treatment (207-208); the purification and killing of zinc (jasada; 209-215), 
anupanas (216-217), disorders caused by zinc and their treatment (218-220); the 
killing of karnsya and rajarlti (= pittala), followed by some rasayana formulae (221— 
227); the purification and killing of the alloys called vrta and vartaka (228-230); 
the purification and killing of iron (231-264), rasayana formulae (265-271), the 
medicinal properties of lohabhasman (272-273), and the treatment of disorders 
caused by impure lohabhasman (274). 

Three different opinions regarding the substances which should be regarded as 
upadhatus are referred to; the seven upadhatus consist of: (1) tapya (= suvarnama- 
ksika), vimala (= raupyamaksika), tuttha, (ayo)mala (= mandura), kankustha, 
sinduraka, and netrya (= gairika); (2) svarnamaksika, taramaksika, sindura, karnsya, 
(sila)jatu, tuttha, and rTti (= pittala); (3) nilanjana, maksika, tuttha, sila(jatu), ala, 
rasaka, and abhra (275-277). 

Chapter five continues with the following subjects: the purification and killing of 
suvarna-, raupya- and karnsyamaksika (278-284), the medicinal properties of these 
substances, the disorders caused by impurities left, and the treatment of these disor¬ 
ders (285-290); the purification and killing of naturally occuiTing and chemically pre¬ 
pared (khanija and krtrima) tuttha (291-294); the purification, killing and properties 
of kankustha (295-297); the purification and properties of sindGra (298-299); the de¬ 
scription of mandura, its purification and killing, the preparation of hamsamandura 
and manduravatl (300-314); the description of nilanjana (black in colour), puspanjana 
(white in colour), rasanjana, sauvlranjana (similar to nilanjana), and sroto njana (simi¬ 
lar to puspanjana) (315-318),followed by the preparation of hitanjana (319-320); the 
description of vajrakaslsa, its killing and its properties (321-323); the description of 
vajrabhraka, its purification, niscandrlkarana, 144 killing, the plants used in this pro¬ 
cess, the properties of the bhasman, dhanyabhraka, rasayanas, disorders brought about 
by impure abhraka and their treatment (324-376); the varieties of haritala, its purifi¬ 
cation and killing (377-386); the killing of manahsila and malla (387); the killing of 
godanta(haritala) (308); the preparation of gandhaka-, malla-, manahsila- and harita- 
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lataila (389-405); the description of sarikha, sambuka, muktasukti, jalasukti, kapardl 
and vidruma, together with their medicinal properties (406-422); the preparation of 
kacabhasman and kacasuvarnabhasman (425-429); the purification of tankana, kanksl, 
visa, gairika, jaipala, and bhallataka (430-441); the purification and killing of the gems 
(ratna) (442-444). 

Chapter six (cikitsaprakarana; 166 verses) consists of a collection of rasayogas 
against a series of diseases which are more or less arranged in agreement with the 
Miidhavanidana . Most of these formulae, or even all of them, are not borrowed from 
earlier treatises, but were composed by the author. 

Apart from Caraka (5.241-245), Susruta (5.236-240) and Vagbhata (5.248), 
sources are not indicated. The author refers to the views of the vedantinah, saktiva- 
dinah (4.63) and Jainas (4.65, 139-140); he also mentions an opinion held by a 
yunanavaidya (5.65-67). 

The Rasayanasara is quoted in the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijnana , Gulrajsarmami- 
sra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakiisa, and Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on 
the Rasaratnasamuccaya; it is one of the sources of the Bbesajasambita , Harisarana- 
nanda’s KupTpakvarasanirmanavijiiana, the Rasadhatuprakasa, the Rasayogasagara 
and the Rasendrasambhava. 

Syama and Syamasundaracaryaare quoted in Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the 
Rasaratnasa muccaya. 

Special features 

The verses of the Rasayanasara were composed by the author himself. 145 The contents 
are based on his own experience. 146 Opinions of earlier authorities are repeatedly re¬ 
ferred to, 147 occasionally followed by the author’s own view. 148 Vagbhata’s rules about 
the application of an anjana 149 are rejected by Syamasundara, who prefers Caraka’sex- 
position on this subject. 150 

The apparatus called bhrastrl (a furnace) is not described in other treatises; 
Syamasundara distinguishes five types: valukayantrabhrastrl, kvathakarl bhrastrl, 
sodhanarthabhrastrl, taladibhasmakar! bhrastrl, and sarvarthakarl bhrastrl (2.29-61). 

Some technical terms explained in chapter three are: nandl (3.2-5), 151 mrtputa 
(3.11), 152 and sainputa (3.12). 153 Types of mudra 154 described are: vajra-, drdha-, 
madhyama-, sadharana-, and sikatasitamudra (3.14-21). Unusual names of yantras 
are: khalvacurnadiyantra, used for the preparation of haritalabhasman (3.27-30), 
valukagarbhapatalayantra, used for preparing oils (3.31-34), talapatayantra, also 
used for preparing oils (3.35-36), nalikadamaruyantra, used for the preparation 
of svarnasindCira (3.43-44), usmayantra, used for preparing oils (3.45-46), and 
svarasayantra, used for preparing a svarasa (3.47-49). Types of sarndamsa (a pair of 
tongs) described are: yantrotthapana-, akarsaka-, and samputasamdamsa (3.77-79). A 
special type of ladle is the agnyakarsakadarvl (3.80). 

A khatvangayantra is repeatedly mentioned (4.20 and 47; 5.42, 141, 255). 155 The 
pitharayantra, described in chapter five (5.116-133), and used for the purification of 
tin, lead and zinc, is not known (under this name) from other treatises. 

The alloy vrta is a mixture of kainsya, iron and pittala; the alloy vartaka is com- 
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posed of pittala, kamsya, tin, lead and iron (5.228). Kamsya and pittala are regarded as 
belonging to the upadhatus (5.222). 

Some uncommon terms often employed in the Rasayanasara are cakrf (a bolus; 5. 
152, 156, 196, 306; 6.95) and sis! (a small bottle 4.290; 5.164). 

Noteworthy items of Syamasundara’s materia medica are barbura (4.258), barbu- 
rika (5.267), grahamada (5.23), 156 and Isagdola (6.107). 157 

The author 158 

Syamasundara, son of Nandakisora, a Marwarl Agravala vaisya, was bom in Kama- 
vana in Bharatpur in 1871 or 1872. His teachers were Pandit Arjunamisra, Ramami- 
sra Sastrl and Umacarana Kaviraja. In the year 1918 he moved to Varanasi in order to 
teach rasayanasastra at the Bananas Hindu University. He died in 1918 according to 
P.V. Sharma. 159 

Apart from the Rasayanasara, he wrote the Anupanavidhi . 160 
Date 

The Rasayanasara was composed in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

The Rasayogasagara 

The Rasayogasagara by Hariprapanna Sarman 161 is an extensive collection of 
rasayogas, compiled from a large number of sources. The work contains a total 
number of 3,878 formulae, alphabetically arranged: akaradi (447 formulae), kakaradi 
(559 formulae), cakaradi (323 formulae), takaradi (467 formulae), pakaradi (719 
formulae), yakaradi (650 formulae), and sakaradi (713 formulae). This collection is 
supplemented by the Sanskrit versions of 115 rasas from works in Tamil, attributed 
to Agastya and Vyasa, 36 rasas from sources in Telugu and other languages, and 
97 additional rasayogas. The parisista section also contains descriptions of diseases 
occurring in the BasavarajTya, and both verses and prose concerning weights and 
measures (quoted from the Sasrutasarrihita, Sarhgadharasamhita , Krsnatreyasamhita, 
LilavatT, Vaijayantlkosa, and Manu). 

Printed sources of the Rasayogasagara are: Agneyapurana, Astaiigahrdaya, Asta- 
hgasamgraha, Ayurvedaprakasa by Madhava, Ayurvedavijhana by Binod Lai Sen, 
BhaisajyaratnavalT by Govindadasa, Bhelasamhita, Bhavaprakasa, Brhadyogatara- 
hgiiji, Brhatsamhita, Cakradatta, Carakasamhita, Cikitsakalika by TIsata, Cikitsakra- 
makalpavalll by Kaslnatha, Cikitsasara by Gopaladasa, Dhunvantari by Salagrama, 
Gadanigraha, HarTtasanihita, Hitopadesa by SrTkanthasuri, Kamaratna, Narapatija- 
yacarya by Narapati, Nighanturatnakara, PakavalT , Riijamartanda by Bhoja, Rasa- 
candamsu by Dattatreya, Rasacintamani by Anantadeva, Rasahrdaya , RasamahjarT 
by Salinatha, Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rasarajasundara by Dattarama, Rasaratnakara 
by Nityanatha, Rasaratnasamuccaya by Vagbhata, Rasarnava, Rasasamketakalika , 
Rasasara by Govindacarya, RasatarahginT by Sadananda, Rasayanakhanda by Nitya¬ 
natha, Rasayanasara by Syamasundaracarya, Rasendracintamani by Dhundhukanatha, 
Rasendrasarasamgraha by Gopalakrsria, Sarhgadharasamhita , Siddhabhesajamanima- 
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la, Susrutasamhita, TrisatT by Sarrigadhara, VaidyajTvana by Lolimbaraja, Vaidya- 
kalpadruma by Raghunathaprasada, Vaidyamrta by Moresvara, Vaidyarahasya by 
Vidyapati, Vaiigasena, Vrndamadhava, Yogacintamani by Harsaklrti, and Yogaratna- 
kara. 

Manuscript sources are: Bahama by Gaurlputrakarttikeya, Basavarajlya, Bhaisajya- 
saramrtasanihita by Upendra, Cikitsarahasya by Harltamuni, Cikitsaratnabharana by 
SadanandadadhTca, Lohapaddhati by Suresvara, Narayanavilasa by Narayanabhupati, 
Nutanakalpa, Paradayogasastra by SivaramayogTndra, Rasabodhacandrodaya, RasadT- 
pika by Anandanubhava, Rasajhana by Jhanajyotis, Rasakalpalata by Magnirama, Ra- 
sakamadhenu by Cudamani, RasakankalTya by Karikalayogin, RasakaumudTby Jnana- 
candra, Rasakaumudi by Saktivallabha, Rasakinnara, Rasfilamkara by Bhattaramesva- 
ra, Rasamuktavall, Rasa pad dhati by Bindu, Rasaparijata, RasapradTpa by Prananatha, 
RasarajalaksmT by Visnupandita, Rasarajasamkara by Ramaksrna, Rasarajasiromani 
by Parasurama, RasaratnadTpika by Ramaraja, RasaratnakaumudI, Rasaratnamanima¬ 
la by BababhaT Vaidya, Rasasagara by Ksemaditya, Rasasamgrabasiddhanta by Govi- 
ndarama, Rasasarasamgraha, Rasavatara (anonymous), Rasavatara by Manikyacandra, 
Rasayanaparlksa, Rasayanasamgraha by Krsriasastrl Bhatavadekar, RasendracCidama- 
ni by Somadeva, Rasendrakalpadruma by Ramakrsnabhatta, Rasendramaiigala by Na- 
garjuna, Rasendraratnakosa by Devesvara Upadhyaya, Ratnakarausadhayoga, Strlvi- 
lasa by Devesvara Upadhyaya, Sutapradlpika, Todaiananda, Vaidyacintamani , Vaidya- 
cintamani (laghu), Vaidyadarpana by Prananatha, Vaidyavilasa by Raghunathapandi- 
ta, Yogacandrikii by Laksmana, Yogamaharnava by Ramanatha, Yogasamgraha, and 
Yogasamuccaya by Vyasaganapati. 

The Rasayogasagara is quoted in the AyurvedTya Khanijavijniina\ it is one of the 
sources of the Rasendrasambhava. 

Some of the rasayogas collected in the Rasayogasagara have been studied. 162 
The author 

The author does not give any information on his genealogy, place of residence, etc., in 
the introductory verses and the verses at the end of volume I. He lived in Bombay as an 
Ayurvedic practitioner and also wrote a work in Sanskrit called Klomayathatathya . 163 

Date 

The Rasayogasagara was compiled in the years preceding its publication. 

The Rasayogasataka 

The Rasayogasataka by Pradyumna Sarma Nilangekar 164 is a small treatise in 254 
verses, which consists of a collection of about 125 prescriptions against a series of 
diseases which are arranged in agreement with the Madhavanidana. 

The work is a Sanskrit version of the Vaidyasmrti, written in Marathi by the au¬ 
thor’s father, Govinda Sarma. 165 The verses are composed in a variety of metres. Most 
of the formulae are of a simple type. 

In spite of the title and the author’s praise of rasasastra in his Nivedana, the 
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Rasayogasataka does not only contain rasayogas, but also about thirty prescriptions 
of an ayurvedic type without ingredients characteristic of iatrochemistry. 

The author enlarged upon the work of his father by adding a series of rasayana 
and vajlkarana formulae, some prescriptions against women’s diseases, some verses 
on bhasmaparlksa (228-231) and rasasodhana (232-236), and, finally, some contra¬ 
ceptive prescriptions (246-249). 166 

Some formulae derive from earlier authorities (purvacarya), one formula (220- 
221) is attributed to Somanatha, but, in general, sources are not referred to. 

The author belonged to a family of vaidyas and was a practising physician in 
Hyderabad. 167 He was a son of Gaiiga and Govinda, and a grandson of LaksmT and 
Varadaraja. 168 


The Rasendracintamani 

The Rasendracintamani, ascribed to Dhundhukanatha or to Ramacandra Guha, 169 is a 
treatiseon alchemy and iatrochemistry. Its structureresembles that of the Rasendrasa- 
rasamgraha, but, in contrast with the latter work, it also deals with deha- and lohavedha. 

Contents 170 

Chapter one (sastravatara; 1-6) is of an introductory nature; it contains a eulogy of mer¬ 
cury and its products, which enable a human being to obtain an indestructable (ajara- 
mara) body, khecaratva and sivatva (4). Six types of benefit result from the darsana, 
sparsana, bhaksana, smarana, pujana and dana of mercury (4-5). Mercury, when free 
from blemishes, is like Brahma; it is like Janardana when murchita, like Rudra when 
marita, like Sadasiva when baddha (5). 

Chapter two (murchanadhyaya; 6-10) describes gandhakajarana, two sikata- 
yantras, the preparation of kajjall and nigada. Chapter three (bandhanadhyaya; 10-23) 
enumerates nineteen samskaras: svedana, mardana, murchana, utthapana, patana, 
bodhana, niyamana, dTpana, anuvasana, gaganadigrasapramana, carana, garbhadruti, 
bahyadruti, yogajarana, ranjana, sarana, kramana, vedhana, and bhaksana (10). Sam- 
skaras described in the chapter are mardana, murchana, utthapana (10-11), svedana 
(12), urdhva-, adhah-, and tiryakpatana (12-13), bodhana (13-14), niyamana (14), 
dlpana(14), anuvasana (14-15), grasana (15-16), carana (16-18), jarana (18-21), and 
druti (21-23). Chapter three also gives an account of the taptakhalla and dolayantra 
(18). Chapter four (putapakadhyaya; 23-36) continues the description of the sarnska- 
ras: ranjana (23-24), sarana and the gandharvataila used for this purpose (24-28), 171 
kramana (29), vedhana, ksetrlkarana, and bhaksana (29-36). 

Chapter five (abhrlya; 36-41) is concerned withe mica (abhraka), its sattva (37), 
druti (38-39), mararia (39), amrtlkarana (39-40), sattvapatana,andsattvadruti (40^11). 
Chapter six (sarvagandhakadhyaya; 41-43) is about sulphur (gandhaka), its purifica¬ 
tion (41-43), and the preparation of gandhataila (43). 

Chapter seven (sarvalauhadhyaya; 44-52) is concerned with the purification and 
killing of the seven metals (loha; dhatu): gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, rltika or 
rajarlti (brass), and kainsya (bronze). Chapter eight (visopavisasadhana; 52-65) deals 
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with the visas and upavisas (52-57), vajra and vaikranta (57-58), talaka, tuttha, bhiina- 
ga, manahsila, kharpara, vimala, makslka, kaslsa, kantapasana, varatika, hihgula, ma- 
ndura (58-64), and the nine gems (ratna; 64-65). 

Chapter nine (prayoglya; 66-195) is about the medicinal uses of mercurial and 
other metallic preparations. The first part of this long chapter (66-96) is called 
rasayanadhikara and contains, as indicated by this name, rasayana formulae and 
prescriptions. The second part is devoted to rasayogas against diseases which are 
arranged in conformity with the Madhavanidana. 

The Rasendracintamani , chiefly written in verse, is accompanied by passages in 
prose which repeatedly give the impression of being an auto-commentary or a collec¬ 
tion of glosses. 172 

The work itself is based on earlier treatises, 173 the teachings of the author’s guru, 
and, in particular, his personal experience. 174 

Authorities and works mentioned in chapters one to eight are: Bhusundopakhyana 
(3), 175 Govinda (21), 176 Nagarjuna (13), 177 Nityanatha (22), Rasahrdaya (25), Rasa- 
rnava (3; 6), SiddhilaksmTsvara (44), 178 tantrantara (17), and Vasistha (3). 179 

Schools of interpretation are alluded to (69). 180 

Chapter nine mentions many divine and other authorities to whom formulae are 
attributed. 181 

Numerous rasayogas of chapter nine are also found in the Rasendrasarasam- 
graha. 182 

The Rasendracintamani is quoted or referred to in Asubodha and Nityabodha 
Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Ayurvedavijhana , Ayu- 
rvedlya Khanijavijhana , Bhavaprakasa, Bhesajasamhita, Brhadrasarajasundara , 
Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa , Harisaranananda’s Ku- 
plpakvarasanirmanavijnana , the Paradasamhita , Rasajalanidhi, 183 Rasakamadhenu , 
Rasatattvavivecana, Rasavidyamaharnava , Rasa yanasamgr aha, Rasayogasagara , 
Rasoddharatantra, Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayuivedaprakas'a, Trima- 
lla’s YogarataiaiiginT and BrhadyogatarahginT, Vaidyaraja’s Sukhabodha, and the 
Yogaratnakara. 

Madhava’s Ayurvedaprakasa quotes numerous verses from the Rasendracintama¬ 
ni. 184 

Dhundhukanatha is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurveda¬ 
prakasa and Hazarllal SukuPs commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

A commentary (t!ka) on the Rasendracintamani by Manirama is quoted in Gulra¬ 
jsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. A short commentary by Ramana- 
tha Ganaka is recorded, 185 

Special features 

Eighteen poisonous substances are distinguished; 186 eight of these, saktuka, mustaka, 
kaurma, darvika, sarsapa, saikata, vatsanabhaka 187 and sriigl, 188 may be used for medi¬ 
cal purposes and rasayana; the other ten, suitable for rasayana, dhatuvada and visavada 
purposes, are: kalakuta, mesasrhgl, dardura, halahala, karkota, granthi, haridra, raktasr- 
ngl, kesara, and yamadamstra (52-54). Poisonous substances are also divided into four 
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classes: brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra, identifiable by their colours; white, red, 
yellow and black. Eight stages (vega) of intoxication are enumerated, characterized re¬ 
spectively by prasama, vepathu, daha, patana, phena, vikalata, jadata, and marana. A 
second classification, recognized by some authorities, distinguishes nine major (visa) 
and seven minor (upavisa) poisons; the nine major poisons are: kalakuta, vatsanabha, 
snigaka, pradlpana, halahala, brahmaputra, haridra, saktuka, and saurastrika; the seven 
minor poisons are: arka, sehunda, dhustura, laiigalT, karavlraka, gunja, and ahiphena 
(56-57). 

Some remarkable names of disorders in the formulae are: agramamsa (176), 189 ba- 
hukampa (trembling of the arms; 149), jaiighakampa (trembling of the legs; 149), luta 
(121; 192), and sukrapravaha (spermatorrhoea; 127). 

The author 

The Rasendracintamani is ascribed to Dhundukanatha 190 and to Ramacandra of 
the Guha family. 191 The improbable view that Dhundhukanatha is a corruption of 
Dandakanatha, i.e., Rama, the son of Dasaratha, 192 which would make the author 
identical with the hero of th eRamayana, 193 was already rejected by Girlndranath Mu- 
khopadhyaya. 194 Some scholars assume that both Dhundhukanatha and Ramacandra 
Guha wrote a treatise called Rasendracintamani . 195 
Dhundhukanatha was a pupil of Kalanatha. 196 

Ramacandra is sometimes credited with the Rasaparijata, 197 a RasapradTpa, 198 and 
a Cakradattanamakagrantha. 199 G. Haidar 2f0 ascribes a Rasaratnakara to him. He is 
also identified with the author of the Radhavinodakavya. 201 

Date 

The Rasendracintamaiii is posterior to the Rasarnava and Rasahrdaya , works quoted 
in it; it is also later than the Rasaratnakara , whose author, Nityanatha, is mentioned. 
The terminus ante quern is provided by the Bhavaprakasa and Rasakamadhenu which 
refer to it. This evidence implies that the Rasendracintamani was written between the 
middle of the fifteenth century and the second half of the sixteenth century. 202 

The Rasendracudamani 

The Rasendracudamani by Somadeva 203 is an important, systematically arranged, 
treatise on alchemy and iatrochemistry. 

Contents 204 

The work consists of 1,398 verses, arranged in sixteen chapters (adhyaya). 

Chapter one 205 (rasamahiman; 52 verses) contains maiigalas addressed to Siva and 
Rama (1-2), a verse in praise of Rases vara (3), a description of Rasamahabhairava (4), 
a verse praising RasankusT (5), verses in homage of the Kaulikas 206 and their lord (I- 
svara), Kaulika, i.e., Mahesvara (6-12), 207 and a description of the despised pakha- 
ndakaulika, who is a nastika and vedanindaka (13); it deals with the mukti that can be 
reached by those adhering to the kaulika tradition, but not by the pakhandas (heretics) 
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(14-17), and with the importance of the body (18-24); the remaining part of the chapter 
is devoted to a eulogy of mercury and allied subjects. 

Chapter two (sisyopanayanadi; 63 verses) begins with some verses giving infor¬ 
mation on the author and the purport of the chapter, which is called sutrasthana here 
(1-3). Subjects dealt with are: the initiation of a pupil (sisyopanayana; 4-8), the charac¬ 
teristics of the teacher and the sadhaka (9-12), the jarana of mercury (14-22), the four 
faculties called sakti (23-24), the puja of Mahesvara and his attendants (25-29), and 
the puja of Rasabhairava and Rasankusa (30-57); the chapter ends with some verses 
on rasasastra. 

Chapter three (rasasalanirupana; 35 verses) describes the laboratory (rasasala) and 
its inventory (l-20ab), some implements (20cd-23), and the persons who are qualified 
to take part in alchemical operations (24-35). 

Chapter four (paribhasa; 117 verses) gives definitions (paribhasa) of a large number 
of technical terms, and one formula, called siddhacapalarasa (58cd-71). 

Chapter five (164 verses) contains descriptions of thirty yantras (3-94), sixteen 
types of musa (103-126), four types of k^sthl (128-143), and ten types of puta (148— 
161 ); 208 subsidiary subjects are jalamrd (57cd-58), 209 vahnimrtsna (5.59-61), 210 the 
musa in general (95-98), sandhilepana (99), 211 the clay (mrttika) and other substances 
used for the musa (100-102), the vanganala (141—142ab), 212 puta in general (144- 
147), types-of puta left undescribed (162), and the synonyms of upala (cow dung used 
as fuel; 163). 

Chapter six (72 verses) opens with verses characterizing a divine herb (divyau¬ 
sadhi), enumerating four categories of alchemically important drugs of vegetable ori¬ 
gin (rasausadhi, mahausadhi, siddhausadhi, divyausadhi), and listing the six types of 
divyausadhi: vrksa, valll, lata, gulma, trna, and kanda (1-5). The main part (6-71) is 
devoted to a description of the sixty-four divyausadhis, which are particularly suitable 
to achieve the bandha of mercury. 

Chapter seven (eleven verses) contains a list of the names of the sixty-eight rasau- 
sadhis, which are not described by Somadeva. These plants are said to grow in the Vin- 
dhyas and in the Himalaya and on the mountains called Malaya, Gomantaka, 213 SrT- 
giri, 214 Sahya, 215 Pariyatraka, 216 Kiskindha, 217 Mahendra, 218 and Malyavant. 219 

Chapter eight (48 verses) enumerates forty-six plants, forming the sarpaksyadiga- 
na, which are especially useful in the niyamana of mercury, for which reason they are 
called niyamikah (l-8ab), eighty-four plants, useful in making rasabhasman, which 
form the vyaghrikadigana (9cd-20), forty plants, forming the raktasnuhyadigana, em¬ 
ployed in the killing and bandha of mercury (21-28), eight plants, forming the kadalya- 
digana, which promote the liquefaction (dravana) of metals, rasas, etc. (29-30), and 
eighteen plants, constituting the kakamacyadigana, which are employed in the samska- 
ra called kramana (31-33); four particularly powerful herbs are separately described: 
ekavlra, mahavlra, prayoga, 220 and hemadandika or hemavalll (34-41); the thirteen 
(organic and inorganic) drugs of the vajradandadivarga are useful in rasayana prepara¬ 
tions (42-44), the eight plants of the bhupatalyadivarga promote the bandha of mercury 
(45-46ab), and the five plants of the pancaratnakagana are suitable to achieve deha- 
and lohasiddhi (46cd-47). 
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Chapter nine (paribhasaprakarana; 31 verses) describes groups of substances 
and their properties: madhuratraya (lab), mutravarga (lcd-2ab), pancamrttika (2cd- 
3ab), ksaratraya (3cd), ksaravarga (4-6ab), amlavarga (6cd-8), lavanavarga (9-10), 
visavarga (11-12), upavisavarga (13— 14ab), tailavarga (15— 16ab), dugdhavarga 
(16cd-18ab), pittavarga (18cd-19), vasavarga (20), vidvarga (21-22ab), raktavarga 
(22cd-23), pltavarga (24), svetavarga (25), krsnavarga (26), sodhanlyagana (28), 
lohakathinyanasanayoga (29), and dravanagana (30). 

Chapter ten (147 verses) deals with the eight maharasas: ghana (= abhraka), ra- 
javarta, vaikranta, sasya, vimala, adrijata (= silajatu), tutthaand tapya (= maksika)(l). 

Its subjects are: abhraka (mica), its four varieties, its purification and killing, the 
extraction of its essence, the purification, softening and killing of this essence (2-54); 
the purification and killing of rajavarta, followed by the extraction of its essence (55- 
60); the purification, killing, the extraction of the essence, etc., of vaikranta (61—71ab), 
sasyaka (71cd-84), 221 vimala (85-94), silajatu (95-1 lOab), rasaka (1 l#cd—128), 222 
and maksika (129-147). 

Chapter eleven (114 verses) gives an account of the eight uparasas and the eight 
sadharanarasas. 

The eight uparasas are: 223 gandhasman (= gandhaka), tala (= haritala), tuvari, 
kunatl (= manahsila), suvira (= sauvlrafijana), kaiikustha, khecara (= kasisa), and 
gairika (1). 

The subjects of the first part of the chapter are: sulphur (gandhaka), its four vari¬ 
eties, its properties, a story explaining why sulphur is also called balivasa, 224 the purifi¬ 
cation and liquefaction (druti) of sulphur, uses of sulphur and its products (2-31); the 
varieties, properties, purification, etc., of haritala (32-48), tuvari (49-53), manahsila 
(54-61), anjana (62-68), kaiikustha 225 (69-77), kasisa (78-84), and gairika (85-89). 

The second part of the chapter is concerned with the eight sadharanasasas: 
kampilla, 226 gaurlpasana, 227 navasaraka, 228 kaparda, 229 vahnijara (= agnijara), 230 
girisindura, 231 hiiigula, and boddarasriiiga 232 (90-91). Somadeva describes these sub¬ 
stances and their properties; he adds verses on the purification of varatika (= kaparda) 
and hiiigula (cinnabar), a verse on the purification of sadharanarasas in general, and 
a verse on mixing of the purified essences of uparasas and sadharanarasas; agnijara, 
however, need not be purified 233 (92-114). 

Chapter twelve (68 verses) deals with the nine gems (ratna): manikya (ruby), 
muktaphala (pearl), vidruma (coral), tarksya (emerald), puspa (topaz), bhidura (dia¬ 
mond), nlla (sapphire), gomedaka (zircon), and viduraka (cat’s eye). The varieties, 
characteristics, blemishes and properties of these gems are described. 

The ruby is of two varieties (padmaraga and nllagandhi); the number of its 
blemishes is eight (14-16). The pearl (8-10) has nine characteristics. The emerald has 
seven characteristics and a large number of blemishes (14-16). The topaz presents 
eight good and nine bad characteristics (17-19). Diamonds are classified as male, 
female and napumsaka, or, according to their colour, as brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and 
sudra (20-25); the five blemishes that may be found in all gems are listed (27-28); 234 
subjects added are the purification and killing of diamonds, the use of their bhasman, 
and a rasayana formula (29-43). Two varieties of sapphire are distinguished: jalanlla 
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and indranlla (44-47). The zircon has eight good and seven bad characteristics 
(48-50). Cat’s eyes have six good and six bad characteristics (51-52). The general 
methods of purifying and killing gems are described (54-56), followed by a procedure 
to liquefy (druti) them (57-65). The chapter ends with the advantages of wearing 
gems (66). 

Chapter thirteen (78 verses) lists the f ollowing nine metals: (1) suddhaloha: kanaka 
(gold), rajata (silver), bhanu (copper) and asmasara (iron), (2) putlloha: naga (lead) and 
tin (vanga), (3) misraloha (alloys): pittala, kamsya and varta (1). The terms dhatu and 
loha are used to denote metals. 

Gold 235 is of five varieties; its purification and killing are described, followed by 
the properties and uses of its bhasman (2-25). Silver (26-39) 236 and copper (40-76) 237 
are similarly described. The usual three types of iron 238 are distinguished: munda (cast 
iron), tlksna, and kanta (steel). Munda is of three varieties, the last of which is called 
kadaraka; the varieties of tlksna are khara, sara, honnala, tarapatta and kalaloha, those 
ofkanta are romaka, bhramaka, cumbaka and dravaka (77-95). Somadeva gives an ac¬ 
count of the purification of iron and its killing, the uses of iron and its bhasman, and 
the disorders caused by impurities (96-130); half a verse only is devoted to mandura 
(127cd). 239 Tin, 240 its varieties, properties, purification and kiling are dealt with, fol¬ 
lowed by a rasayana formula (131-145). The verses on lead 241 describe its character¬ 
istics and properties, its purification, its killing by means of a special apparatus, called 
bhrastrayantra, and a rasayana formula (146-161). Two varieties of pittala (brass) 242 
are described, riti(ka) and kakatundl, 243 of which rlti is superior in quality; the purifi¬ 
cation, killing and liquefaction of riti are dealt with, followed by a rasayana formula 
(162-173). Kamsya (bronze) 244 is said to be made from eight parts of copper and two 
parts of tin; its characteristics, properties, purification and killing are described (174— 
179). Varta(loha) or paiicaloha 245 is an alloy of kamsya (bronze), arka (copper), riti 
(brass), loha (iron) and ahijata (lead); 246 its purification and killing are dealt with (180— 
184ab). 

The chapter proceeds with the preparation of bhunagasattva (186-197) and the 
properties of a finger ring (urmika) of this material (198). The chapter ends with the 
preparation of ankolataila, its properties and its uses (199-229). 

Chapter fifteen (72 verses) is concerned with the praise of mercury (2-3), its origin 
(4-Bab), the way of procuring it (13-15), 247 the etymology (nirukti)ofits names (lb- 
20), the five dosas (mala, visa, vahni, mada, darpa) and seven kancukas (bhu-, saila-, 
jala-, tamra-, ayah-, naga-, and varigasamudbhava) of mercury (21-27); a list of the 
eighteen samskaras and the opinions of a series of authorities on the purification of 
mercury (28-35); descriptions of the samskaras called svedana, mardana, murchana 
(36-39), ways to remove the dosas and kancukas (40-49), the samskara called rodhana 
(52-53), mukhakarana (54), svedana again (55-56), samnyasa (57-58), dlpana (59- 
61), the raksasavaktra of mercury (62-64), and some connected subjects (65-72). 

Chapter sixteen (98 verses) is about the jarana of abhraka (mica) and some other 
substances. The jarana of abhrakasattva, resulting in paksaccheda of mercury, is 
the main subject (1-85); 248 eight grasas (doses of abhraka added to mercury) are 
described; additional subjects are bida (32), the form of mercury called dandadharin 
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(33-34), and chinnapaksa mercury (44 and 75). The chapter ends with the jarana of 
copper, iron and gold (86-98). 

Somadeva frequently mentions his own name in his treatise; 249 he also refers to 
particular chapters of his book (14.60; 15.57). 

Several earlier authorities and other persons are referred to: Bhairava (6.3; 12.25 
and 28), 250 Bhaluki (15.33 and 54), 251 Bhaskara (15.32), 252 Brahmajyotis (5.61), 253 
Devasiinu (14.199), 254 Dinesvara (15.33), 255 Girisa (14.114), 256 Govinda (15.34), 257 
Kharpana (4.58ab), 258 Manthanabhairava (1.44; 6.1), 259 Mrgacarin (4.96), 260 Naga- 
rjuna (5.61; 11.91), 261 Nandikesvara (14.58), Nandin (1.35; 5.56,61, 77, 138; 14.128; 
15.29,35,66), 262 Sambhu (8.27), 263 Siva (14.58), Somanatha (14.70), 264 Srikantha (7. 
I), 265 and Svacchandabhairava (4.52). 266 

A number of verses of the Rasendracudamani are also found in the Rasarnava. 267 

The Rasendracudamani is quoted in the praklrnaka parisista of the Anandakanda, 
Narendranatha’s Capalanirnaya , 268 Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurve¬ 
daprakasa, Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the Rasajala- 
nidhi, 269 Rasakamadhenu, Rasamitra, Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya, 270 Rasa- 
sindhu, the commentary on the RasataraiiginJ , the Rasatattvavivecann, Rasayoga- 
sagara, Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha, Rasendrasambhava , and Somadevasarman’s 
commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. It was one of the sources of the Ayurveda- 
prakasa, Harisaranananda’s Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijnana, the Paradasamhita and 
Yadavji’s Rasamrta. 

The Anandakanda contains many verses which are also found in the Rasendracuda- 
mapi. The Rasendracudamani has at least two verses in common with the Dhanvantarl- 
yanighantu 271 

Somadeva is cited in the commentaries by Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta, 
Hazarllal Sukul, and Khare on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , in Somadevasarman’s com¬ 
mentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, and in the Rasaprakasasudhakara. 

The Rasaratnasamuccaya mentions Somadeva as one of the Rasasiddhas. 

The Rasendracudamani is a rasasastra work that had much influence on later trea¬ 
tises. The Rasaratnasamuccaya reproduces a large number of its verses; the lists of 
divyausadhis and rasausadhis are, for example, also found in the Rasaprakasasudha¬ 
kara. 

Special features 272 

Mercury is said to cure diseases arising from the three dosas when combined with gold, 
pitta diseases when combined with silver, kapha and vata diseases when combined with 
copper, the various kinds of sula when combined with iron, blood diseases when com¬ 
bined with lead, and meha when combined with tin (1.34). A stray verse of chapter 
one describes the plant called vrscikall (1.48). Four saktis are distinguished: Malini, 
which gives hemasakti, VajrinI, giving longevity, Kanta, giving hema- and lohasiddhi, 
and Abhra, which gives bandha of mercury (2.23-24). The verses on the construction 
of a mandala 273 mention ten DutTs (female messengers), associated with Siva, whose 
names are Lepika, Ksepika, KramanI, Ranjika, Lohatl, Bandhini, Bhucara, Mrtyuna- 
sinl, Vibhuti, and Khecarf (2.28-29). 
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Some implements that should be available in an alchemical laboratory are: katatra- 
ni, 274 ksudraksipra, ksurapra, 275 palika, and karnika; 276 three types of strainer (calinl) 
are described (3.6-20ab). 

Technical terms explained in chapter four are: dhanvantarabhaga, 277 rudrabha- 
ga, 278 kajjali, 279 rasapanka, 280 navanltapisti, 281 pistl, 282 patanapistl, 283 hema- and 
tarakrstl, 284 varaloha, 285 svarnarakti, 286 tararaktT, 287 candra- and analadala, 288 sita- 
and pltadala, 289 lohanaga, 290 sulbanaga, 291 pihjarl, 292 candrarka, 293 nirvapana or ni- 
rvahana, 294 varitara, 295 rekhapurna, 296 apunarbhava, 297 niruttha, 298 blja, 299 tadana, 300 
dhanyabhraka, 301 sattva, 302 ekakolisikha, 303 sikhitra, 304 hingulakrsta, 305 ghosakrsta- 
tamra, 306 guhyanaga, 307 varanaga, 308 utthapana, 309 dhalana, 310 capala, 311 dhauta, 312 
dvandvana, 313 anuvarna, 314 bhanjinl, 315 patangl, 316 phalika, 317 patanglraga, 318 avapa 
(also called pratlvapa and acchadana), 319 nirvapa or snapana, 320 suddhavarta, 321 
bljavarta, 322 svaiigaslta, 323 bahihslta, 324 svedana, 325 mardana, 326 murchana, 327 nasta- 
pista, 328 utthapana, 329 patana, 330 rodhana, 331 niyamana, 332 dlpana, 333 grasamana, 334 
jarana, 335 cararia, 336 druti, 337 bida, 338 ranjana, 339 sarana, 340 vedha, 341 udghatana, 342 
svedana, and samnyasa. 343 

The sainskara called kramaria 344 is not described in chapter four, but referred to 
as kramana in chapter eight (8.31-33) and as parikramavidhi in chapter fifteen (15. 
28). Some samskaras are, differently worded, dealt with again in chapter fifteen, while 
chapter sixteen is devoted to the samskara called jarana. 

The yantras described in chapter five are: dola-, 345 khalva-, 346 valabhl-, 347 u- 
rdhvapatana-, adhahpatana-, tiryakpatana-, 348 kacchapa-, 349 antaralika-, 350 tapika-, 
pratigarbha-, garbha-, 351 palika-, 352 ghata-, 353 istika-, 354 vidyadhara-, 355 damaru- 
ka-, 356 nabhi-, 357 grasta-, 358 tula-, 359 sthall-, 360 kosthika-, 361 valuka-, 362 lavana-, 363 
dhupa-, 364 kuncla- or svedana-, 365 dhekl-, 366 somanala-, 367 and nalikayantra. 368 Un¬ 
usual yantras are those called grasta-, pratigarbha- and tapikayantra. A bhrastrayantra 
(14.149) and kandukayantra (14.229) are occasionally referred to by Somadeva. 

The types of musa (crucible) described by Somadeva are: vajramusa, 369 yogamu- 
sa, 370 vajradravanamusa, 371 garamusa, 372 varamiisa, 373 varnamusa, 374 rupyamusa, 375 
bidamusa, 376 vrntakamusa, 377 gostanlmusa, 378 mallamusa, 379 pakvamusa, 380 golamii- 
sa, 381 mahamusa, 382 manjusamusa, 383 and musalamusa. 384 

The types of kosthi 385 are: aiigarakosthT, 386 patalakosthika, 387 garakosthl, 388 and 
tiryakpradhamakosthl. 389 A prakatakosthl is once referred to (4.97). 

The putas 390 described are: mahaputa, 391 gajaputa, 392 varahaputa, 393 kukkutapu- 
ta, 394 kapotaputa, 395 govaraputa, 396 bhandaputa, 397 valukaputa, 398 bhudharaputa, 399 
and lavakaputa. 400 

The descriptions of the sixty-four divyausadhis of chapter six are important and 
have influenced later authors. The group consists of: akslra, aparna, ataslvallika, 
bhrngavalll, bhutakesl, bhutumbinl, bilvinl, bodhilata, brahman!, camarika, candall, 
chattrinl, citravalll, devadall, gandharvl, gomarl, gonasa, gorocanalata, gosnigl, TsvarT, 
kakinl, karasivallika, karavlralata, karlrl, krsrialata, ksiravalll, kurmalata, kutajavallT, 
lambinl, lasunavalll, madhavl, madyagandha, mahanagl, mahausadhi, mahausadhl, 
mandukalatika, mranksanagandhinl, mulakanda, munivalll, naginl, nimbukllata, 
pattravalll, pltavallika, raktaiigl, raktavalll, rohinl, rudantika, saptapattrl, sarpinl, 
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somakala, somavalll, somavrksa, sthalapadminl, tamravallika, tilakanda, tridandl, 
trisull, uccata, udumbaralata, vajravalli, varahl, vijaya, visala, and vyaghrapadl. 401 

The sixty-eight rasausadhis of chapter seven, listed without being characterized, 
are: ajamarl, alambusa, aparajita, ardhacandra, bharngl, bhrhgl, brhatl, candrodaka, 
cincl, citrapadl, dhanvayasaka, durgandha, garudl, gojihva, guducl, halinl, hamsapa- 
dika, hemapuspl, hirinl, Isvarl, jalakumbhl, jalamulaka, jalapamarga, jalapippall, 
jalinl, jalotpala, kakamaci, karmasphotl, kasmarl, kukkufi, malarjuna, mamsT, ma- 
ndukl, meghanadl, mohinl, murva, musall, nandinl, pagava, pasanl, patala, patoll, 
potakl, rasa, sadacitrika, samanga, sariva, sarpaksl, satl, sikhipadl, slsika, sitaga- 
ndhinl, sthalaprasarinl, sukanasika, tiktaka, tulasl, tusambu, uttama, vajrakandika, 
vanakusmandavalll, vanamala, varahl, vasa, venuka, vidarl, visa, visaghnl, and 
vrscikall. 

The forty-six plants belonging to the sarpaksyadigana are: akhukarnika, amalakl, 
ananta, bhrhgaraja, brahmadandika, dviparru, ekaparnl, gojihva, jalabimbl, jambuld, 
jvalinl, kakamaci, kapotl, kokilaksa, kslrini, kukkutajangha, kuraiiginl, kurantaka, 
mahabala, maridukaparriika, matsyaksl, meghanada, mesasrhgl, murva, nagabala, 
nil!, padmacarinl, patha, phani, prapunnata, punarnava, rasna, sahadevl, samanga, 
sarapuiikha, sarpaksl, satavarl, sikhandinl, svetadriparnika, syamaparnika, tittidT, 
triparril, tripattra, tulasl, vandhyakarkoti, and visnukranta (8. l-8ab), 402 

The eighty-four plants of the vyaghrikadigaria are: ajamarika, ahganayakl, arkapu- 
spika, bakucl, bhusundl, brahmarahjaka, brhatl, cakrika, candall, dantika, devadall, 
ekavlra, gajakarnika, gojihva, hanisapadika, hanumantl, hemall, hilamocaka, jagatl, 
kakajangha, kakatundl, kaficukl, kangunl, kankatl, karavelll, karkotl, karpasl, ka- 
samarl, katutumbika, kesinl, kotaraksi, krsnadhattura, krsnakslva, kumarl, kumbhinl, 
laksml, lahgall, mahakall, malika, mayura, meghapuspl, mesasrhgl, nagavallika, 
naginl, narajlva, narakasa, padmacarinl, patolika, putrajlvika, raksasl, raktacitra, 
raktasnuhl, rasanirjlvakarl, rudantl, sakhota, saktuka, saktusrngl, sambara, saml, 
sankhapuspl, satkarl, sitankola, somavallarl, srgalajihvika, suryabhakta, svetagunja, 
svetarka, tuvaravalll, uccata, vahni, vahnimardanl, vahnimarl, vajrinl, vanaplluka, 
visala, vrksaraja, vyaghranakhl, vyaghrapadika, vyaghrl, vyaghrika, yajnavallika, and 
yavacinca (8.9cd-20). 403 

The forty plants of the raktasnuhyadigana consist of: angaravallika, arkapattrl, 
barhika, brahmadandT, cukra, drumajyotis, hemavallarika, jlmuta, jyotismatl, ka- 
kamacl, kaladaiidl, kasthodumbarika, krauncika, kslrakukkutl, kslramarjarl, langalT, 
mohinl, nagajihva, nagakanthl, nagakarnl, nllajyotis, nllika, raktagni, raktasnuhl, 
rudantl, sakhotl, sankhapuspika, somavallika, sthalapadminl, tamravallarl, tridandl 
(mentioned twice), triparnl, trisQla, trnajyotis, uccata, udumbarl, vara, vartulaparna, 
and vrddhadaru (8.21-28). 404 

The kadyalyadigana consists of dravanl, kadall, kakamaci, katukosatakl, ksiraka- 
ncuki, nlrapippalika, sigruka, suryabhakta (8.29-30) 405 The kakamacyadigana com¬ 
prises arjunl, arkapattrl, brahml, cara, hamsapadl, kakamaci, karavalll, kasamarda, kr- 
tahjali, kslranalika, kuruvaka, laksmana, meghadhvani, naginl, sahadevika, tambiill, 
varahakarriika, and vyalika (8.31-33). 406 The bhupatalyadivarga is made up of bhu- 
patall, hemavalll, markava, nagadharl, patoll, sinihavallika, sukarl, and yogarl (8.45- 
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46ab). The pancaratnakagana is composed of indlvarl, kankalakhecarl, mantrasimha- 
sanl, nisacarl, and patala (8.46cd-47). 

The visavarga of chapter nine consists of kalakuta, pita, saktuka, srngika, and va- 
tsanabha (9.11). 407 The upavisavarga consists of arka, jaya, kanaka, karavlra, lahgall, 
nllaka, and visamusti (9.13). 

Chapter ten (10.61) mentions, like the RasamafijarT and Rasaprakasasudhakara , 
eight varieties of vaikranta. 

The sadharanarasas of chapter eleven form a new group, not mentioned under this 
name in earlier treatises. 

The connections between the nine gems and the nine grahas, as found in the 
Rasendracudamani, disagree with those mentioned in a number of other treatises 
( 12 . 1 - 2 ).« 8 " 

Chapter fourteen employs the term ariloha (14.15ab), without explaining it. 409 A 
verse from the same chapter (14.29) asserts that tin, when it touches Rama’s sandals, 
turns into a kind of silver that cures all diseases. The variety of ttksnaloha called tara- 
patta is mentioned (14.80), but not described. 

The minor gems (uparatnas), poisons (visa) and minor poisons (upavisa) are not 
dealt with as to their purification, properties, uses, etc.; the visas and upavisas aresim- 
ply listed (9.11-14). 

A complete list of the eighteen samskaras of mercury is found in chapter fifteen 
only (15.28). 

Some noteworthy plant names are adrl (9.23), barbura (14.66 and 143), barburl (11. 
77), karpuragandhinl (9.23), and kruravallT (9.26). 

Important is the description of the process by means of which varanaga is prepared 
from a mixture of nllanjana (stibnite) and tlksnaloha (4.52cd-53ab). The verse shows 
that the process by which antimony (varanaga) is obtained was known in India much 
earlier than in Europe. 410 

The author 

The author, who was a Hindu, 411 as shown by the mahgalas (1.1 -2), addressed to Siva 
and Rama, calls himself Soma (2.1), Somadeva, and Devasunu (14.199). He was a 
son of a mantrin called Narayana 412 and was of mahavlravamsa (2.1). 413 Somadeva 
himself (15.66) and the colophons add that he was an important person (pati, varapati, 
puravarapati) 414 at Srlkaravalabhairavapura(vara). 415 V. Sukla 414 suggested that this 
may be the name of a village donated to Somadeva by the king whom he served as a 
minister; Siddhinandana Misra 417 regards it as the name of a city (sresthanagarl) or the 
capital (rajadhanl) of some small kingdom. V. Sukla expressed as his opinion that So¬ 
madeva may have been a vaisya, as indicated by the name of the vamsa to which he 
belonged. The same author brought forward that he may have been born in Rajasthan 
and that he settled in Gujarat or Kathiavar later in life. 418 

Somadeva was a person of wide learning; he states himself that he was an expert 
in sastra and sastra, Nyaya, Samkhya and Vedanta (nayanagunavidhi, satpramana, sa- 
inkhya, santa), rasasastra and medicine (vaidyavidya) (2.1). 

A work called Rasendrapai'ibhasa is attributed to Somadeva by G. Haidar, who also 
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asserts that Somadeva revised Vagbhata’s Rasaratnasamuccaya , and that he collabo¬ 
rated with his teacher Acyuta in writing a joint work, the Rasesvarasiddhanta 419 

Date 

The reference to Govindabhagavant indicates that the Rasendracudamani is pos¬ 
terior to the Rasahrdaya. The profuse quotations from Somadeva’s work in the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya prove that the latter treatise is later. 

An important clue to Somadeva’s date is provided by the Rasasindhu, which men¬ 
tions the Rasendracudamani. This piece of evidence points to a period before the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century for the composition of the Rasendracudamani. 

The Rasendracudamani is usually placed in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 420 



Chapter 12 

Rasendramaiigala to Rasopanisad 


The Rasendramaiigala 

The Rasendramaiigala by Nagarjuna 1 is an important and very interesting early trea¬ 
tise. Confusion concerning this work was created by Prafulla Chandra Ray, who based 
his studies on the text of the Jammu MS, catalogued as the Rasaratnakara of Naga¬ 
rjuna; probably he was already aware of the problems caused by this MS, which gives 
Rasendramaiigala as the title in some of the colophons, but the one who first drew atten¬ 
tion to theconfusion of the so-called Rasaratnakara of Nagarjuna with the Rasendrama - 
ngala 2 was P. Cordier. 3 

A number of Indian scholars also noticed the identity of the so-called Rasaratnakara 
with the Rasendramaiigala and commented on the remarkable fact that all the verses 
from the Rasaratnakara MS in *P.C. Ray’s ‘A History of Hindu Chemistry’ and P. Ra¬ 
y’s ‘History of Chemistry’ form part of the Rasendramaiigala. Explicit notice of this 
may have been given first by Durgasamkar Kevalram SastrT in his Ayurvedno itihas’ 
(1942). 4 Atrideva Vidyalainkara’s references to this discovery 5 were repeated by later 
Indian authors. 6 

The jumble concerning the Rasendramaiigala was definitely clarified by D. Wujas- 
tyk, 7 who also pointed to the close relationship between Nagarjuna’s Kaksaputa and 
the Mantrakhanda of Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara. 

Contents 8 

The Rasendramaiigala consists of about 400 verses, arranged in eight chapters. 9 The 
Paris and Bombay manuscripts have the following four chapters: (1) rasoparasa- 
sodhanadhikara, (2) vajramaranasattvapatanabhrakadidrutidravanalohamaranadhika- 
ra, (3) bhasmasutaka, (4) gutikasattvadrutijalukamaranadirasabandhana. 

The treatise opens with a mangala addressed to Sri vardhamana-Jines vara and the 
author’s teachers, followed by a eulogy of mercury, which bestows Siva’s bliss and 
enables one to reach the other shore of the ocean of transmigration (samsarasamudrata- 
raka). The title of the treatise that will be exposed ( Rasendramaiigala ) and the name of 
its author (Nagarjuna) are mentioned. 

The next verses (3-5) summarize the contents of the eight chapters of the treatise, 
now called Rasamaiigala (6): (1) the purification (sodhana) of the rasas, uparasas and 
lohas, (2) the killing (marana) of vajra, etc., and liquefaction (dravana)of all thedha- 
tus, (3) rasabandha, (4) the preparation and application of pills (gutikavidhi), (5) the 
treatment of all the diseases, caused by vata, etc., (6) the preparation of diverse per- 
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fumes (citragandhayukti) and ointments (anjana), (7) a treatise on poisons (visatantra), 
(8) groups of substances (gana). 

A long series of stanzas in praise of mercury and the physician with expertise in its 
application (7-17) precedes the section of chapter one that deals with processes (sam- 
skara) making mercury fit for therapeutic and alchemical uses. 

The five natural blemishes (naisargikadosa) of mercury are mala, visa, vahni, 
gurutva and capalya, the two aupadhika impurities (dosa) arise from tin and lead. 
These dosas cause particular disorders and should therefore be removed (18-20). 
The eighteen samskaras are referred to and enumerated: samsvedana, mardana, mu- 
rchana, utthapana, patana, dlpana, niyamana, rodhana, carana, the two kinds of druti, 
jarana, grasapramana, ranjana, samsarana, kramana, vedha, and yoga (21-23). The 
purificatory processes (26-31) and the first eight samskaras are dealt with (32-39). 

The second part of chapter one is devoted to the purification of some rasas and 
uparasas 10 (40-48): rajavarta, rasaka, darada, maksika, manahsila, tala, abhraka, va- 
jra(?), and vaikranta. 11 The last part of the chapter is about the purification of metals 
and alloys (loha; 1.49-64): sulva (copper), heman (gold), tara (silver), ara (brass), gho- 
sa (bronze), tlksna (iron), naga (lead), and vaiiga (tin). 12 

Chapter two gives an account of the killing and liquefaction of diamonds (vajra) 
and vaikranta (1-17), the extraction of the essence (sattvapatana) of mica (abhraka), 
maksika, tala, rajavarta, vimala and abhraka, 13 and the liquefaction (dravana, druti) of 
metals and gems. 14 The chapter ends with verses on the killing of metals. 15 

Chapter three contains a series of rasas to be used in the treatment of diseases: 
svacchandabhairava, tlksnamukha, 16 sulva, 17 saindhanabhairava, sasanagarbha, ka- 
ntavallabha, 18 jayamaiigala, 19 vadavamukha, 20 siddhasutavatl, 21 sarvajlrnahara, 22 
gandhakadya, meghanada, 23 hamsanada, nagendra, 24 ravagendra(?), and mrgaiika. 25 
The preparation of mercurial bhasman of various colours is described, together with 
their medicinal 26 and alchemical uses. A few stray verses are about the seven varieties 
of vaikranta: white, red, yellow, blue, grey like a pigeon, coloured like a peacock’s 
throat, and green like an emerald. Recipes containing vaikranta are also given. 27 The 
chapter goes on with a description of the garbhayantra and the preparation of mercurial 
bhasman, followed by verses extolling the effects of the bhasman, if properly used. 

The remaining part of chapter three consists of rasayogas again: sarnkocagolaka 
(two formulae), 28 candraprabha, 29 parpatT, pramarda...(?), suryaprabha, pancamrta, 
lankesvara, manikyakharida, krustesvara, pratapalaiikesvara, samkocapistika, 30 kana- 
kasamkoca, gaganadya, 31 tlksnamukha, 32 ghanagarbha, 33 a pistika, 34 pratapala- 
hkesvara, 35 madatyayahara, 36 bhasmasutaka, sulvacurna, rasaraja, 37 maharasa, ga- 
ndhamardana, 38 pratapa, gandhajaka(7), gaganamukha, and dvijendra; 39 some recipes, 
concerned with the preparation of a particular bhasman or pistika, are not provided 
with a name. 

Chapter four begins with the description of a mercurial preparation (maharasa) 
used in the transmutation of base metals (lohavedha) and in dehavedha; ten varieties 
of samkala are characterized. 40 The next part is concerned with the preparation of 
pills (gutika) with the following names: vajrahgasundarl-, 41 amarasundarl, 42 arkadi-, 
hemabaddha-, 43 maksika-, 44 vyaghrl-, and vaikrantagutika. 45 
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A section on the bandha (solidification) of mercury follows. Types of bandha char¬ 
acterized are: khota-, sajiva-, pistika-, druti-, sairikala-, and jalukabandha. Three sizes 
of the jaluka are mentioned: eight aiiguli for women called bala, ten aiiguli for women 
called yuvatl, and twelve aiiguli for women called pragalbha. Four varieties of such 
a jaluka are described; they are employed as female aphrodisiacs, to be put into the 
vagina. 46 

The next part of chapter four deals with prescriptions which suppress ejaculation 
(vlryastambha) and facilitiate luring women (dravana). One formula is called kama- 
nkusarasa. 47 Prescriptions increasing the size of the penis in men and of the breasts in 
women, etc., are also found in this part of the chapter. 

Chapter four proceeds with a section devoted to jarana and other samskaras, em¬ 
ployed in aurifaction. The Kaksaputa and an authority called Nagabuddhi are men¬ 
tioned. 

The section that follows is very important in presenting the great Siddha Nagarjuna, 
expounding his alchemical doctrines on the sacred mountain Srlsaila to Ratnaghosa, 48 
who asks for instruction in the arts of aurifaction and rasayana. Nagarjuna, complying 
with this request, relates that these arts were revealed to him by the VatayaksinI, propi¬ 
tiated after twelve years of penance. King Salivahana, who dedicated treasures of gold 
and gems to the YaksinI, is represented as having approached her too, eager to learn 
about alchemy. 49 

The VatayaksinI declares that she is going to set forth the methods of aurifaction 
developed by Mandavya and his pupil Vasistha, laid down in the \fasisthamandavya- 
sastra , a treatise explained to her by her teacher. She transmits Mandavya’s views on 
transmutation, followed by an exposition on rasabandhana. 50 

Ratnaghosa appears again on the scene, asking Nagarjuna questions on rasayana 
and dehasiddhi. Nagarjuna gives an exposition on these subjects; 51 one of the proce¬ 
dures explained is called bhiitakalantakabandha. Ratnaghosa wants to know how de¬ 
hasiddhi can be attained if one is unable to perform the bhutakalantakabandha. Na¬ 
garjuna teaches him an alternative method, called khecarabandha, in which jarana of 
gems is an essential process. If this bandha is successfully performed, Siva himself will 
make his appearance, praising the expert alchemist and promising him a long life in 
heaven, accompanied by the enjoyment of the daughters of Rudra, Visnu and Brahma. 

The last part of chapter four gives the characteristics of suddha, baddha, mrta and 
murchita mercury; 52 the six types of solidified (baddha)mercury are described: khota-, 
pada-, jalQka-, bhasma-, murti- and murchitabaddha. The chapter ends with a concise 
exposition on the saniskaras. 

The general contents of chapters five to eight are known from the references in 
the short table of chapter one. Chapter five, on the treatment of diseases, is referred to 
in chapter three. 53 The commentary (tippana) on the Rasendramangala explains some 
parts of chapter five, dealing with the treatment of vatavyadhi, atlsara and kustha. It 
probably also mentions the gandhayukti section of chapter six. 

The list of apparatus at the end of the Jammu MS of the so-called Rasaratnakara 
of Nagarjuna 54 actually forms part of the tippana on the Rasendramangala. This 
list 55 enumerates the following yantras: sila-, pasana-, bhudhara-, vainsa-, nalika-, 56 
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gajadanta-, dola-, adhahpatana-, bhuvahpatana-, patana-, niyamaka-, gamana-, 57 tula-, 
kacchapa-, caki-, valuka-, agnisoma-, gandhakatrahika-, 58 musa-, kamabhajana-, 59 
ghona- 60 gudabhraka-, 61 narayana-, jalika-, 62 and caranayantra;. 63 a handika also 
forms part of the list. 

The Rasendramahgala is quoted or referred to in the Bhavaprakasa, 64 Caturbhuja’s 
commentary on the Rasahrdaya, the KupTpakvarasanirmanavijhana, Rasakaksaputa , 
Rasasindhu, Rasatattvavivecana , Rasayogasagara, 65 Rasendrasambhava, and Tzara’s 
Ayurvedasaukhya 66 . 

Some verses of the Rasendramangala form also part of the Rasarnava 67 and Va- 
gbhata’s Rasaratnasamuccaya. 68 

Formulae from the Rasendramangala occur in the Basavarajiya , 69 in Kaslnatha’s 
Cikitsakramakalpavalli , 70 Narapati’s Narapatijayacarva, 71 the Rasacandanisu , 72 Ra- 
sakalpata , 73 Rasakamadhenu, 74 Rasarajusundara, 75 Rasaratnakara, 76 Rasaratnakau- 
mudl, 77 Rasaratnasamuccaya , 78 Rasarnava 79 Rasavatara , 80 Rasendracintamani 81 Ra- 
sendrakalpadruma 82 Rasendrara tnakosa , 83 Rasendrasarasamgraha 84 Vaidyacintama- 
ni, 85 and Yogamabarnava 86 

The author 87 

The Rasendramahgala mentions Nagarjuna as its author in one of the introductory 
verses. The colophons attribute the work to Nagarjuna too. In spite of this, it appears 
doubtful that the famous Siddha Nagarjuna wrote the work, because stories about 
him are told in chapter four. The Rasendramahgala was more probably composed by 
some unknown author in a period in which tales about the colourful personality of 
the alchemist Nagarjuna were already current. 88 The Kaksaputa, usually ascribed to 
Nagarjuna, is mentioned in the Rasendramahgala. An authority called Nagabuddhi, 
known as one of the Rasasiddhas, figures in the treatise as the discoverer of a rasa that 
transmutes one hundred times its amount of base metal into gold; he is represented as 
inspired by Buddhist doctrines. 89 

The religion of the author was apparently of a syncretistic type. 90 The introduc¬ 
tory verses pay homage to Vardhamana-Jinesvara and Siva; the deity Prajnaparamita 
figures in the formula of tlksnamukharasa. Deities of the Hindu pantheon are frequently 
mentioned: Bhairava, Brahma, Caturbhuja, Gananatha, Janardana, Kali, Parvatlnatha, 
Visnu, etc. 

The Kapalikas were known to the author. 91 The Brahmayamala is referred to as the 
source of the formula called vajrangasundarlvatl. 92 

Date 

The Rasendramahgala is often thought to be a very early work, dating from the seventh, 
eighth or ninth century. 93 Its attribution to Nagarjuna is rarely put into question. 

As already pointed out, it is hardly credible that Nagarjuna was the author of 
the work. Its chronological position depends for that reason on internal evidence 
and quotations from it in later works. The quotations in the Rasasindhu prove that 
the Rasendramahgala is earlier than the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 94 
The upper limit is conditional upon the date of the Nagarjuna and the king called 
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Salivahana who figure in chapter four, and the stories about these persons. 

Atrideva 95 was convinced that the Rasendramaiigala is posterior to the eleventh or 
twelfth century, because the valukayantra was known to its author. 96 This argument 
can be disregarded, for the list of yantras forms part of the commentary and does not 
belong to the treatise itself. 

Commentary 

The commentary (tippana) on the Rasendramaiigala consists of short explanations con¬ 
cerning the alchemical procedures described in the text. Many names of plants are elu¬ 
cidated by means of synonyms. 

The tippana on chapter two contains a list of yantras. 97 The section of chapter four 
in which Nagarjuna, Ratnaghosa and Salivahana figure is not commented upon. 

The comments on chapter five have partly been preserved and the section on ga- 
ndhayukti of chapter six is referred to. 

The last three parts of the tippana are concerned with subjects which are not listed 
in the table of contents of chapter one. These parts are about metals, in particular 
iron (loha), and the use of metallic preparations for rasayana purposes. The com¬ 
mentator remarks that Nagarjuna distinguished eighteen kinds of loha, enumerated 
and discussed by him. The names of these types can be reconstructed by help of a 
passage from. Adhamalla’s commentary on the Sariigadharasamhita where they are 
listed and also said to derive from Nagarjuna. Their names are: mandura, manduka, 
sara, madhyasara, sthulasara, cakramarda, bandha, vajraka, surayasa, kalinga, bhadra, 
garala, sthita, vajra, pandinirava, arbudaka, kanta, and kulisa. 98 

The tippana on the part describing loharasayanas mentions the four periods of a 
man’s life: bala, kumara, yuvan, sthavira. 

The opening lines of the tippana state, after a mangala, addressed to Siva, that its 
author studied the opinions of twenty-seven Siddhas, various sciences, Nighantus , the 
Vaidyakatraya, and the regional names of plants. 

The names of the twenty-seven Siddhas are those found in the Rasaratnasamuc- 
caya y which is not mentioned as a source. 

The name of the author of the commentary remains unknown. A commentary on 
which no details are available is attributed to Govindacandra." 

The Rasendrapurana 
The Rasendrapurana was written by Ramaprasada. 100 
Contents 

The work consists of 2,655 verses, arranged in thirty chapters (adhyaya). It is written 
in the form of a dialogue between Siva as a teacher and VIrabhadra as his pupil. 

Chapter one (126 verses) introduces the subject of the book: rasa vidya; it describes 
its divine origin (5-30) 101 and praises the wonderful properties of mercury (31-59). 
The names of mercury are enumerated (60-61), Siva’s abode in the Himalaya is 
described (62-71), and an account is given of the mythical origin of mercury (72-78). 
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Five varieties of mercury are distinguished and their properties described (79-88). 
These five kinds are: rasa, rasendra, suta, parada and misraka. 102 

Chapter two (nanarthavivecanlya; 218 verses) is about technical terms (10-37), 
weights and measures (38-50), the types of puta (51-66), and the yantras (67-218). 

Chapter three (paradasarnskaravarnana; 329 verses) begins with the construction 
of the rasalinga and its puja. The eight mahadosas or naisargikadosas and the seven 
kahcukas are dealt with (6-15). The rasasala is described (17-21). The sarpskaras are 
listed: the series of eighteen (31-32), the eight sainskaras employed for medicinal pur¬ 
poses (33; quoted from the Rasapaddhati ), and a less usual series of nineteen (35). The 
eight sainskaras which result in a purified mercury, suitable to medicinal use, are de¬ 
scribed (39-88). The process called anuvasana is added (89). Mercury is said to be 
completely purified if one-eighth of the original quantity remains (90). The preparation 
of mercury from cinnabar is dealt with (91-94), followed by the purification of mer¬ 
cury by means of the taptakhalva (95-96), and the mukhakarana and paksacchedana of 
purified mercury (97-104). Several methods of preparing the form of mercury called 
candrodaya, a substance used as a drug, are described (120-151). 103 Other subjects 
of chapter three are ksetrlkarana (152-156), the preparation of rasasindura (157-169), 
the varieties of rasabhasman (170-179), the preparation of rasakarpura (187-207), the 
sablja and nirblja bandha of mercury (208-209), the twenty-five or twenty-six varieties 
of bandha (210-249), the sixty-four divyausadhis (238-246), gandhakajarana (258- 
292), and the formulae of a number of pills (gutika; 300-328). 104 

Chapter four (paradamaranakriyavarnana; 99 verses) gives information on the 
killing of mercury (1-26); the remaining part of the chapter is devoted to rules about 
the use of mercurial ashes and the treatment of disorders caused by injudicious use. 
Chapter five (hihgulasinduravarnana; 48 verses) describes cinnabar (hingula), its 
purification and killing (l-36ab), as well as sindura and its purification (36c-48); 
three varieties of hingula are distinguished: carmara, sukatundaka and harnsapada 
(6-7). Chapter six (gandhapasanavarnana; 56 verses) is concerned with sulphur 
(gandhapasana), its mythical origin, properties, purification, and medicinal uses. 

Chapter seven (gaganavarnana; 196 verses) is about mica (abhraka = gagana). Sub¬ 
jects dealt with are: the maharasas (2), the mythical origin of mica (6-10), its varieties 
and their properties (11-22), the harmful effects of impure mica (25-26), its purifi¬ 
cation (27-29),the preparation of dhanyabhraka (30-33), ways of killing it (34-87), 
abhrakabhasman and its amrtlkarana (98-116), the extraction of abhrakasattva (118— 
140), 105 its purification (141-142), killing (143-160) anddruti (161-176), and finally 
the uses of mica and its products (180-195). 

Chapter eight (haritalaprakarana; 176 verses) describes the mythical origin of 
haritala (3), its varieties (4-9), properties (11) and purification (14-21); various ways 
of killing it (22-146) and several ways of extracting its essence (156-168) are dealt 
with; the chapter ends with the medicinal uses of haritala. (169-175). Chapter nine 
(anjanakaslsagairikavarnana; 44 versese) gives an account of anjana (3-21), kaslsa 
(22-37) and gairika (38-43), their varieties, purification and sattvapatana. 

Chapter ten (uparasavarnana; 78 verses) is concerned with the uparasas, their vari¬ 
eties, properties, purification and medicinal uses. The extraction of the essence of tuvarl 
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is described (23), as well as the killing and the extraction of the essence of manahsila 
(40-45), and the killing of varatika (65). 

Chapter eleven to seventeen are devoted to the seven metals (dhatu), their origin, 
varieties, properties, purification, killing, druti and medicinal uses. Chapter eighteen 
describes mandura and chapter nineteen the alloys. 

Chapter twenty to twenty-six are concerned with a series of upadhatus, their ori¬ 
gin, names, varieties, properties, purification, killing, and medicinal uses. If relevant, 
the extraction of the sattva is described, and, occasionally, the killing and dravana of 
the essence. 106 The upadhatus dealt with are: svarnamaksika (chapter twenty), tarama- 
ksika (chapter twenty-one), vimala (chapter twenty-two), tuttha (chapter twenty-three), 
capala and kahkustha (chapter twenty-four), rasaka (chapter twenty-five), and silajatu 
(chapter twenty-six). 

Chapter twenty-seven gives an account of the eight sadharanarasas, their names, 
properties, etc. Chapters twenty-eight and twenty-nine are about the nine ratnas and 
the uparatnas, their names, varieties, properties, killing, etc. Precious stones dealt with 
are: vajra (28.35-134), pravala (28.135-150), mauktika (28,151-183), marakata (28. 
184-190), vaidOrya (28.192-196), gomeda (28.197-200), manikya (28.201-204), nl- 
la (28.205-212), and pusparaga (28.213-217). Chapter thirty describes the visas and 
upavisas, their names, properties, purification, uses, etc. 

Sources are occasionally referred to: grantbantara (6.10-12), Purandararabasya( 3. 
255), Rasadarpana (25.18), Rasapaddhati (3.33; 25.19), Rasarnava (17.7), Rasasindhu 
(3.285-287), and Toiarananda (25.28). 

Authorities mentioned are: Bhaluki (24.19), Caraka (1.11), Harlta (1.11), Naga- 
rjuna (3.76; 25.17), Susruta (1.11), and Vagbhata (1.11; 24.20). 

A large number of the verses of the Rasendrapurana may have been composed by 
the author. Part of the verses have been taken from sources not referred to, for instance, 
the Rasasamketakalika , 107 Rasaratnasamuccaya, 108 and Rasendrasarasamgraba . 109 

The Rasendrapurana is quoted in the Rasendrasambhava. The author of the latter 
work often quotes from the Rasendrapurana without indicating his source. 110 

Special features 

The Rasendrapurana is a treatise on iatrochemistry, which explains that it describes the 
eight samskaras which render mercury suitable to medicinal purposes. The other sam¬ 
skaras, which are necessary for deha- and lohasiddhi, are not dealt with. The medicinal 
properties and uses of alchemical products are systematically taken into consideration. 

The naisargikadosas of mercury are: asahyagni, cancalya, giri, mala, naga, raiiga 
(= vaiiga), vahni, and visa (3.6); the names of the seven kancukas are: andhakarl, 
bhedl, dhvaiiksl, dravl, malakan, parpatT, and patall (3.10). The list of eighteen 
samskaras comprises svedana, mardana, murchana, utthiti, patana, rodha or bodha, 
niyamana, sanidlpana, gaganabhaksanamana (= abhrakagrasamana), samcarana, 
garbhadruti, bahyadruti, jarana, grasa, sarana, samkramana, vedha, and saiirayoga 111 
(3.31-32). A slightly different series of nineteen items is also mentioned; this series 
adds anuvasana and replaces grasa by ranjana (3.35). The forms of mercury called 
arotaka, 112 candrodaya, baddha and mrta are defined; mercury is designated as arotaka 
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when it is still able to move about (cala), as candrodaya when it has assimilated 
sulphur; it is baddha when able to withstand the fire, 113 and it is a bhasman or 
mrta, when killed (3.38-39). The twenty-five or twenty-six types of bandha are 
anonymously quoted, probably from the Rasaratnasamuccaya ; another classification 
into four types is also recorded: pota- or parpatika-, khota- or pistl-, jalauka- or 
pakva-, and bhasmabandha (3.250-251). 114 Two types of rasabhasman are described: 
urdhvaga- and talabhasman; 115 rasakarpura and rasasindura belong to the former type 
(3.252-254). 

The eight maharasas are: abhra, vaikranta, makslka, vimala, adrija, sasyaka, ca- 
pala and rasaka (7.2). The rasas are: mercury, sulphur, mica, haritala, anjana, kaslsa 
and gairika (7.4). 

Haritala is of two or four varieties; the two varieties are pattrakhya and pinda, the 
four varieties are pinda, pattra, godanta and vakadala (8.4-9). Anjana is of two types: 
yamuna and kapota (9.2), or five types: sauvlra, rasanjana, sroto’njana, puspanjana and 
nllanjana (9.4-10); rasanjana is described as either pltacandananiryasa or darvlkvatha 
(9.6 and 16); kulatthanjana is added (9.17-18). Kaslsa is of three varieties: white, sya- 
ma and yellow; the yellow variety is called puspakaslsa ortaijika (9.22-24); according 
to another opinion, kaslsa is of two varieties, called valuka- and puspakaslsa (9.25-26). 
Two varieties of gairika are described: pasanagairika and svarnagairika (9.39-40). 

The uparasas are: taiikana (10.7-14), tuvarl (10.16-28), 116 manahsila (10.30^19), 
saiikha (10.51-55), 1,2 khatl (10.56-58), varatika (10.59-68), 118 sukti (10.69-72), 
sambuka (10.73-74), and sikata (10.75-77). 119 Three varieties of taiikana are de¬ 
scribed: sphatikabha, gudaprabha and pandura or nllakantha, two varieties of tuvarl: 
sphatika and chillika or phullatuvari, 120 three varieties of manahsila: syamaiigl, 
karavlrika and dvikhandakhya, two varieties of khatl: khatl and gaurakhatl. 

The seven metals (dhatu) are gold, silver, copper, tin, zinc, lead and iron (11.1). 
The chapter on copper includes verses on bhunaga (13.41-54) and the sattva of 
mayurapiccha (the tail feathers of the peacock; 13.54). Two varieties of zinc (yasada 
or kharpara) are distinguished: yasada and savaka (15.2). Three types of the bhasman 
of lead are mentioned: harit, vidyudabhasa and sindura (16.20-25). Three types 
of iron are described: munda, tlksna and kanta (17.3). Munda is of three varieties; 
mrdu, kunda and kandara, tTksna of six varieties: kharasara, hottala, taravatta, vida, 
kalaloha, and gajakhya; kanta is of four varieties: romaka, bhramaka, cumbaka and 
dravaka, but the Rasarnava is reported to describe a fifth variety, called karsana 
(17.4-7). Gajakhyaloha is not described; instead, vajraloha and its ten varieties are 
mentioned: asita, kala, lohakhya, rakta, lohita, vajraka, mayuravajraka, tittiravajraka, 
rohinlvajraka, and sukavajraka (17.19-20). Five varieties of romaka are referred to: 
ekasya, dvimukha, vedasya, sankhacakrika, and sarvatomukha (17.24). A type of loha 
added is called pandyaloha (17.26). The alloys (misrakadhatu) described are kamsya 
and pittala (19.2-22), pancaloha (19.23-25), and vartaloha (19.26). 

Two series of upadhatus are enumerated; the first series consists of maksika, tut- 
thaka, abhra, nllanjana, sila, alaka and rasaka, to which vimala is sometimes added as 
the eighth item; the second series comprises suvarnamaksika, taramaksika, 121 tuttha, 
kamsya, pittala, sindura and silajatu (20.2-3). Vimala is dealt with in one of the chap- 
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ters (twenty-two) on the upadhatus; three varieties are distinguished: hema-, tara-, and 
kamsyavimala (22.2-4); its sattva is described as white and resembling candrarka (22. 
10-13). Two varieties of tuttha are described: sasyaka and kharpara (23.2^4); its sattva 
is indragopakrti and the same as copper (23.13-14). Capala is described in one of the 
chapters on the upadhatus (twenty-four), although some regard it as a maharasa or upa- 
rasa (24.5). The same chapter deals with kankustha, two varieties of which are distin¬ 
guished: nalika and renuka (24.16-18); Bhaluki is referred to, who considers kankustha 
to be an upadhatu of tin (var'iga) (24.19). The identity of rasaka is discussed (25.1-15); 
its sattva resembles tin (25.33). The sattva ofsilajatu is described as resembling iron 
(26.53). Soraka is regarded as a variety of silajatu (26.54-56). 

The sadharanarasas are kampilla, capala, gaurlpasana, narasaraka, kapardl, vahni- 
jara, girisindura, and kedarasrriga (27.2-3). Gaurlpasana is of two varieties: an artificial 
variety, white in colour, and a yellow one, occurring naturally (27.8). The chapter on 
the sadharanarasas also deals with samudraphena (27.40-41), bola (27.42-47) 122 and 
guggulu (27.48-58); kapardl, girisindura and kedarasrriga are not discussed. 

Nine ratnas are listed: vajra, vidruma, mauktika, marakata, vaidurya, gomedaka, 
manikya, harinlla, and puspadrsad (28.5). The ratnas are also divided into four upara- 
tnas and five maharatnas (28.6). The manis consist of vaikranta, suryakanta, hlraka, 
mauktika, candrakanta, rajavarta, garudodgaraka, pusparaga, mahanlla, padmaraga, 
pravalaka, vaidurya and nlla (28.8-9). Rajavarta, puspa, mauktika, vidruma and 
vaikranta belong to the group of manirasas (28.10). Eight sources (yoni) of pearls 
are enumerated: sukti, sankha, the elephant, boar (kroda), serpent, frog and bamboo 
(venu) (28.151); clouds (megha) are added to this series (28.165-167); pearls from 
Persia (paraslkodhava), Arab countries (barbara) and the West (rumajasambhava) are 
described too (28.168). 

Uparatnas described are: vaikranta (29.6-32), siiryakanta (29.38-39), candrakanta 
(29.40-41), rajavarta (29.42-51), piroja (29.52-53), and sphatika (29.54-58). Seven 
or eight varieties of vaikranta are mentioned (29.10-14). 

Eighteen kandavisas are enumerated and discussed: binduka, cakra, halahala, 
haridra, harita, kalakuta, kardama, markataka, mayurakhya, musta, puskara, saktuka, 
sar'ikhanabha, sikhl, srngl, sumaiigala, valuka, and vatsanabha (30.11-20). A division 
into eight saumya and ten ugra poisonous substances is quoted; the eight saumya types 
are: daraka, kaurma, mustaka, saikata (= valuka), saktuka, sarsapa, svetasrngl, and 
vatsanabha (30.21-24). Lists of thirteen (30.32-33) and nine poisonous substances 
(30.38) are also cited; the series of thirteen consists of: halahala, haridraka, kalakuta, 
kardama, karkata, mahavisa, mulaka, mustaka, saktuka, sarsapa, srrigaka, valuka, 
and vatsanabha; the series of nine visas comprises brahmaputra, haridra, halahala, 
kalakuta, pradlpana, saktuka, saurastrika, srhgaka, and vatsanabha. 123 

Two series of upavisas are enumerated. The first series (30.16) consists of aphuka 
(= ahiphena), arka, gunja, hayari, jaipala, Iaiigall, snuhl, unmatta, and visamustika; 
the second series (30.161-162) is composed of ahiphena, bhallataka, dhattura, gunja, 
karavlra, khakhasa, langall, nirvisl, and visamusti. Vijaya and sehunda are also 
described as upavisas (30.184—185). 124 

The sixty-four divyausadhis listed (3.238-246) are: somavalll, jalasthapadminl, 
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ajagarl, gonasl, trijata, isvarT, bhutakesinl, krsn avail!, rudravantl, varahl, sarvara, 
asvatthapattr!, amlapattr!, cakranasa, asokika, punnagapattra, naga, ksetrika, savarl, 
devflata, vajravall!, citraka, kalaparnika, nllotpal!, rajan!, palasatilaka, simhika, go- 
sthang!, khadirapattrika, trnajyotis, raktavall!, brahmadandl, madhutrsa, padmakanda, 
hemadandi, vijaya, ajaya, jaya, nail, srlnamnl, kltaman, tumbika, katutumb!, mayura- 
sikha, hemalata, asurl, saptaparnl, gomarl, pltakslrika, vyaghrapadalata, dhanurvalll, 
trisulin!, srng!, tridandl, vajravallari, mahatl, raktakandavati, bilvadala, rohin!, 
gorocana, bilvataiigl, kandapattrika, visalya, and kandaksTra. 125 

The plants, plant products, and other substances belonging to the abhrakama- 
rakagana are: agni (= citraka), agnimantha, ambhakumbh! (= jalakumbhl), ananta, 
anilari, ardra, asvagandha, bhargl, bhrhgaraja, bilva, cow’s urine, dadima, devadal!, 
devadaru, dhatri, dhattura, durva, goat’s blood, guducl, harltak!, indrayanl, kakamac!, 
kali, kapittha, karavl, kasamarda, katu, kharamanjar!, kimsuka, kosatakl, kumarika, 
kumbhl, ling!, lodhra, mandukaparnika, mancaka, minaksika, muni, musakaparn!, 
musta, nagavall!, nata, the two parrns (i.e., saliparn! and prsniparrn), patalika, puna- 
mava, rambha, the milky juice of ravi (= arka), sahkhapusp!, saptaparnaka, satavar!, 
siddharthaka, tailaparni, talamul!, tal!sapattra, tikta, tinduka, trikanta, vajr!, vartakin!, 
the milky juice and the young shoots of vata, vijaya, vrnda, and vrsa (7.88-92). 126 

Some noteworthy names of plants are: amraharidra (8.151), gaiigatiriya (8.99), hu- 
lhula (8.131), and p!tapusp! (8.132). 

The author 

Ramaprasada, born in 1874 or 1875, was a rajavaidya of Patiyala, where he founded 
an Ayurvedic College. He also wrote the Ayurvedasutra and Hind! translations of the 
Carakasamhita and Astahgahrdaya. 127 Ramaprasada was the father of Shiv Sharma. 

Date 

The first volume of the Rasendrapurana was completed in 1926 or 1927. 

The Rasendrasambhava 

The Rasendrasambhava by Visvanatha Dvivedf 128 is a treatise that mainly deals with 
iatrochemistry. 

Contents 

The treatise consists of 4,162 verses, arranged in five chapters (prakarana) and a pari- 
sista. 

Chapter one (paribhasyaprakarana; 460 verses) is preceded by a mahgala and some 
verses enumerating and praising the originators (pravartakah) of ayurveda; the chapter 
itself deals with technical terms (paribhasa); it lists the components of a large number 
of groups of substances derived from ayurveda and rasasastra; added are the properties 
of the tastes, rules concerning pharmaceutical preparations, definitions of alchemical 
terms, descriptions of several types of musa, puta and yantra. 

Chapter two (sodhanamaranadiprakarana; 806 verses) is divided into five sections 
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(adhikara). Section one (rasoparasadhikara; 2.1-230) is concerned with mercury 
(1-66) and the uparasas: cinnabar (hiiigula; 70-77), rasakarpura (78-84), sulphur 
(gandhaka; 85-91), mica (abhraka; 92-122), manahsila (123-132), haritala and 
godantiharitala (133-160), dugdhapasana (161-167), kampilla (168-169), tuvarl or 
sphatika (170-172), tarikana (173-180), silajatu (181-195), bola (196-202), saurastrl 
(204), khatl (205), gairika (206-210), and capala (211-230). The varieties, properties 
and purification of these substances are described, and, where appropriate, their killing 
(marana), the extraction of their essences (sattvapatana), etc. 

Section two (dhatupadhatvadhikara; 2.231 -524) gives an account of the seven met¬ 
als (dhatu): gold (232-252), silver (253-266), copper (267-292), iron (293-334), zinc 
(335-355), lead (356-371), and tin (372-391), followed by verses on kamsya (392- 
399), pittala (400-406), mandura (407-417), and the seven upadhatus: maksika (425- 
451), vimala (452-458), tuttha (459-472), kantapasana (473-481), rasaka or kharpara 
(482-492), anjana (493-497), and kar'ikustha (498-505); added to the upadhatus are: 
sindura (506-509), kaslsa (510-516), narasara (517-518), soraka (519-520), agnijara 
(521-522), and samudraphena (523-524). The varieties, properties and purification of 
these substances are discussed, and, where appropriate, their killing, the extraction of 
their essences, etc. 

Section three (ratnoparatnadhikara; 2.525-630) is about the nine ratnas: vajra 
(527-547), manikya (548-554), pusparaja (555-558), tarksya (559-562), nlla (563- 
566), vaidurya (567-570), gomeda (571-574), vaikranta (575-580), and vidruma 
(581-593), followed by the uparatnas: sphatika (597-599), suryakanta (600-604), 
candrakanta (605-607), peroja (608-609), rajavarta (610-614), raktapasana (615— 
618), vyomasman (619-622), 129 trnakanta (623-624), kolopala (625-627), 130 and 
visamukta (628-630). The purification and killing of these precious and semi-precious 
stones are described, together with their properties. 

Section four (mauktikopamauktikadhikara; 2.631-654) discusses pearls (maukti- 
ka; 631 -640), and the group called upamauktika (641-654), their varieties, properties, 
purification, killing, etc.; the upamauktikas are the shells called sukti, saiikha and ka- 
pardaka. 

Section five (visopavisadhikara; 2.655-806) deals with poisonous substances of 
mineral, vegetable and animal origin, their varieties, properties, purification, etc.; the 
treatment of poisoning by these substances is also described. A poisonous mineral 
discussed is gaurlpasana, also called malla (657-664). The vegetable poisons are 
divided into visas and upavisas. The group of nine visas consists of halahala, kalakuta, 
brahmaputra, pradlpana, saurastrika, haridra, srrigaka, saktuka, and vatsanabha; the 
eleven upavisas are visamusti, unmatta (= dhattura), agni (= bhallataka), jaipala, 
gunja, jaya (= bhanga), aphuka (opium), snuhl, arka, hayamara (= karavlra), and 
langall (665-741). Verses are added about the purification of the seeds of vrddhada- 
raka, eranda, nimbu, dantl, indravarun ika, karanja, and a series of other plants and 
medicinal substances of plant origin (742-757). The remaining part of the chapter is 
devoted to poisons of animal origin. 

Chapter three (rasaprakarana; 1,606 verses) is a collection of rasayogas against 
the diseases described in the Madhavanidana', the author added a number of disorders 
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found in later treatises. 

Chapter four (kupplpakvarasaparpatllauhaprakarana; 619 verses) is divided into 
five sections (adhikara), the first three of which deal with kuplpakvarasas. 131 Section 
one (rasasinduradhikara; 4.1-49) gives an account of the preparation and the properties 
of a series of sinduras: rasa-, svarna-, tara-, tamra-, naga-, vanga-, abhra-, tala-, sila-, 
malla-, and visasindura. Section two (makaradhvajadhikara; 4.50-84) is devoted to 
the preparation of a number of varieties of makaradhvaja and its medicinal properties. 
Section three (anyakupplpakvarasa; 4.85-123) is concerned with the preparation and 
medicinal uses of candrodaya, kamadevarasa, anarigasundararasa, svarnavanga, and 
rasakarpura. Section four (parpatikadhikara; 4.124-224) deals with the preparation 
and medicinal actions of a number of parpatls: rasa-, pancamrta-, pranada-, vijaya-, 
lauha-, tamra-, svarna-, ratnaparpatl, and some preparations of the same type. Section 
five (lauhaprakarana; 4.225-619) describes a large number of metallic preparations 
(lauha) against diseases which are arranged in the same way as in chapter three, but 
with a smaller number of new syndromes added to those of the Madhavanidana. 

Chapter five (sahapananupanapathyapathyaprakarana; 622 verses) begins with def¬ 
initions of sahapana and anupana (5.1 -11); the whole chapter is devoted to descriptions 
of these drinks, to be taken together with a drug (sahapana) orafterits ingestion (anupa¬ 
na). 132 Verses on what is wholesome (pathya) or unwholesome (apathya) in a particular 
disorder are added. 133 The arrangement of the diseases is the same as in chapter three 
again. Some verses containing information on the author are appended to chapter five. 

The parisista chapter (vatlprakarana; 42 verses) contains a number of recipes for 
pills called vatl. 

Sources mentioned by the author in the bhumika to the edition of his work are: 
BhaisajyaratnavalT, Bhavaprakasa, Bhelasamhita, Cakradatta , Caraka, 134 Dhanvanta- 
ri, Gadanigraha , Harlta, Rasacandamsu , Rasahrdaya , Rasakamadhenu , Rasakautuhala , 
Rasamafijari, Rasaiiijasundara, Rasaratnakara , RasaratnapradTpika, Rasaratnasamu- 
ccaya, Rasarnava, Rasatantrasara, RasataranginT , 135 Rasayanasara , Rasayogasagara, 
Rasendramangala , Rasendrasarasamgraha , 136 Sarngadhara, Susruta, Vagbhatta, 137 
Vangasena, Yogacintamani , Yogaratnakara, and YogataranginT. 

Additional sources are the Rasendracudamani 138 and Rasendrapurana. 139 

Special features 

The originators of ayurveda, both the pranacaryas and the Rasasiddhas, listed in the 
introductory verses are: Agasta, Agnivesa, Atri, Bhairava, BhallukI, Bhaskara, Bhela, 
Brahma, Caraka, Dhanvantari, Gahanananda, Gorakha, Govinda, Kakacandlsvara, 
Kapalika, Laiikesa, Mandavya, Manthanabhairava, Matta, Nagabodhi, Nagarjuna, 
Nandin, Naravahana,Narendra, Panina, Ratnakosa, Sambhu, Samkara, Sarangadhara, 
Susruta, Svacchandabhairava, Vagbhatta, Visarada, Visnu, Vyadi, and Yasodhana. 

Noteworthy yantras described are: kavaclyantra (1.346-348), tankayantra (1. 
372-373), 140 tejoyantra (1.383-386), 141 jalayantra (1.399-408), 142 gaurlyantra (1. 
417-421), 143 bakayantra (1.441), 144 nadikayantra(l .442-446), 145 and kandukayantra 
(1.454-457ab). 

Eight naisargikadosas of mercury are enumerated: naga, vanga, vahni, mala, ca- 
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palya, garala, giri, and asahyagni (2.3), and seven kancukas: bhedl, dravl, malakari, 
dhvanksT, parpatika, andhakarl, and patanika (2.6). Eight samskaras are said to suf¬ 
fice for rasayana purposes and described: svedana, mardana, murchana, utthapana, the 
three varieties of patana, bodhana, niyamana, and pradlpana (2.17-59). Anuvasana is 
not mentioned. Marana (killing) and the properties of bhasman are dealt with in a few 
verses (2.60-63). 

Fifteen uparasas are distinguished, divided into a superior and an inferior group. 
The ten superior uparasas are: darada (cinnabar), rasendu (= rasakarpura), gandha (sul¬ 
phur), abhra (mica), (manah)sila, talaka, dugdhapasana, kampilla, sphatika, and tanka- 
na; the five inferior uparasas are: silajatu, bola, saurastrl, khatl, and gairika (2.67-68); 
capala is either regarded as a maharasa or an uparasa (2.69). 

Rasakarpura is of two varieties; it is a product of mining (khanija) or made in the 
workshop (krtrima) (2.78). Four varieties of sulphur arementioned: red, yellow, white 
and black (2.85). Mica is of four colours: black, yellow, white and red; these types 
are called vajra, grahika, taraka and bhlruka; the vajra type is subdivided into varieties 
called pinaka, dardura, naga and vajra (2.92-94). 

Sixty-four drugs, mostly plants, used in the killing of mica, are listed (2.111-116). 
The preparation of abhrakasattva is not described. Manahsila is of three varieties: 
syamangi, karavlrika and dvikhanda (2.123-125). Four varieties of haritala are 
distinguished: pindakhya, pattrasainjnika, godanta and vakadala (2.133). Tankana is 
of three types: sphatikabha, gudaprabha and pandura; the last type is also known as 
nflakantha (2.173-174). Four kinds of silajatu are described: suvarna-, rajata-, tamra- 
and ayasasilajatu (2.181-183). Bola is of three kinds: rakta, syama and manusyaja 
(2.196). Two varieties of gairika are described: pasanagairika and svarnagairika 
(2.206). Capala is of four colours: gaura, sveta, aruna and krsna (2.211 -214). 

The three types of iron, munda, tlksna and kanta, arementioned without any sub¬ 
division (2.293). Zinc (yasada) is of two varieties: yasada and savaka (2.335). Lead 
(naga) is of two kinds: kumara and samala (2.356). Kamsya is of two kinds, called pu- 
spa and tailaka (2.393-394). Only two kinds of anjana are distinguished: sroto’njana 
and suvlraja (2.493). Two varieties of kankustha are described: nalikakhyaand renuka 
(2.498). Kaslsa is of two kinds: curna- and puspakaslsa (2.510). 

Noteworthy diseases mentioned in chapters three and five are: ahakajvara 
(3.203-206; 5.24-25), amasayaroga (3.340-341), amsughata (3.1377-1379), aupa- 
sargikameha (3.944-946; 5.408), bahumutra (3.952-974; 4.413-418), gadodvega 
(3.691-694), granthikajvara (5.22-23), kapharoga (3.846-859), klomaroga (3.977- 
979), ojomeha (3.947-948), pittaroga (3.860-864), pretajaroga (3.1604-1606), 
slrsamburoga (3.1373-1376), somaroga (3.1405-1423; 5.615-617), urastoya (3.856— 
860), and vrkkaroga (3.975-976). 146 

The author 

The author introduces himself in the granthakaraparicaya, appended to chapter five. 
His name is Visvanatha Sarman, of a brahmana Dvivedin family, of Vatsagotra. His 
parents are Parvatl Devi and Hanuman, who lived in the village Duvauliya in the 
Naravanamandala, in the vicinity of KasT. 147 
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Date 

The Rasendrasambhava was completed in 1952/53. 148 

The Rasendrasarasamgraha 

The Rasendrasarasamgraha by Gopalakrsna 149 deals with alchemy in the service of 
medicine and contains, in particular, a large number of rasayogas against various dis¬ 
eases. 

Contents 150 

The treatise consists of 2,167 verses, arranged in five chapters (adhyaya), and is based 
on earlier works. 151 

Chapter one (386 verses) deals with: the names and characteristics of mercury 
(7-9), its blemishes (10-12), and its purification (13-18); the taptakhalla (19); 
the aghoramantra (20); 152 rasanigada (21); the purification of mercury again (22- 
36); urdhvapatana (37-38); adhahpatana (39-41); tiryakpatana (42-43); bodhana 
(44-46); mercury prepared from cinnabar (47-55); murchana (56-57); marana (58- 
61); 153 rasasindura (62-72); rasakarpura (73-75); sarvaiigasundararasa (76-81); 154 
krsnabhasman (82-85); 155 the vajramusa (86-88); various groups of substances 
(89-108); the uses of mercurial products (109-113); the uparasas (114-115), their 
purification and killing: gandhaka (116-125), 156 vajra (127-134), vaikranta (135— 
138), 157 abhraka (139-167), 158 talaka (168-187), 159 (manah)sila (188-193), kharpara 
(194-196), sikhitunda (= tuttha; 197-201), vimala (202-204), (hema)maksika (205- 
213), 160 kaslsa (214-215), kantapasana (216-219), varata (220-224), anjana (225), 
hingula (226-231), gairika (235-237), sarikha (243-244), bhunaga, tankana (238- 
242), and silajatu (232-234); the purification of kaiikustha is also dealt with in the 
verses on the uparasas (235-237); the purification of bhunaga, although listed as one 
of the uparasas (114-115), is not discussed; the purification and killing of the metals 
and alloys (245-357): gold (245-258), silver (259-267), copper (268-278), brass 
(pittala) and bronze (kamsya) (279), lead (280-287), tin (288-295), iron (296-352), 
mandura (353-357); the purification and killing of gems (358-364); the purification 
of the major poisons (visa; 365-369), 161 the minor poisons (370-371), and some other 
substances (jayapala, snuhlkslra, the seeds of vrddhadaraka, nimbu, rajavrksa, etc.; 
372-374 and 378-386); the purification of leeches (375-377). 

Chapter two begins with a number of rasas which are effective against many dis¬ 
eases. The remaining part of chapter two, which is very long, consists of forty-nine 
sections, devoted to the treatment of one or more diseases, mainly with rasayogas. 162 
Chapter three contains rasas against children’s diseases and chapter four against poi¬ 
soning, Chapter five is devoted to rasayana and vajtkarana. 

The order of the diseases agrees largely with the Madhavanidana , except for some 
additions. 

Authorities mentioned in the Rasendrasarasamgraha are: the author of the Candrika 
(1.74-75 and 76-81), Caraka, 163 the author of the RasamahjarJ (1.74-75), and Naga- 
rjuna (1.43). 
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The Rasendrasarasamgraha is quoted in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagu- 
pta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the AyurvedTya Khanijavijnana, the 
Bhavaprakasa, 164 the Rasadbatuprakasa, Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the 
Ayurvedaprakaia, Hanumatprasada Sarma’s commentary on the Siddhabhaisajyama- 
fijiisa , Haridattasastrin’s commentary on the RasataraiiginT, Harisaranananda’s Kupl- 
pakvarasanirmanavijnana, HazarTlal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, 
Jharasaramasarman’s Anupanadarpana, the Saligramanighantubhusana, Khare’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Rasajalanidbi, 165 the Rasatattvavivecana, 
Sivadasasena’s commentary on the Cakradatta, Somadevasarman’s commentary on 
the Ayuivedaprakasa, and YadavjT Trikamji’s Siddhayogasamgraha. It is one of the 
sources of the Bhesajasamhita , Paradasambita , Rasavidyamahainava, Rasayogasa- 
gara, Rasendrasambbava, Rasoddbfiratantra, and YadavjT TrikamjT’s Rasamrta. 

A number of verses of the Rasendrasarasamgraha are also found in the Rasaratna- 
kara . ;66 

The Rasendrasarasamgraha is especially popular in Bengal. 167 
Special features 

The plants belonging to the niyamakagana are: akhuparnl, ananta, bala, brahmadandl, 
cakramarda, ghanadhvani, ghanta, girikarriika, gojihva, jalinl, kakajahgha, kakamacl, 
kancukl, karanjaka, kokilaksa, kisnavarnatulasl, kslriiil, mahabala, mandukaparnl, 
matsyaksl, mesasrngika, murva, nagabala, nlll, padmacarinl, patha, potika, punarnava, 
sahacara, sahadevl, saiikhapuspl, sarapuiikha, sarpaksl, satavarl, sikhandinl, simhl, 
tamalakl, triputl, vanyakarkotl, vjghanta, visnukranta, and yamacificika (1.89-93). 168 

The plants and substances belonging to the marakavarga are: 169 akhuparnl, arka, 
asanaka, bala, bhallataka, bhekapaml, cakra, candalinl, candrarekha, citraka, dantika, 
devadall,dhustura, durva, ghana, girikarriika, gokantaka,goksura, guduci, hainsapadl, 
hastisundika, the two kinds of haridra, harltakl, hihgu, indravarunika, jati, jayantl, 
kakajahgha, kakamacika, kancukl, kanya, karkatl, katutumbl, kimsuka, kosatakl, lajja, 
laksa, langalika, maharastrl, mana, markava, matsyaksl, murva, musall, nipakana, 
nirgundl, the two kinds of punarnava, rambha, ravibhakta, sahadevl, saindhava, saranl, 
sarapunkha, saipaksl, satavarl, sigru, somalata, sunthl, svetasarsapa, tila, tulasl, vaca, 
vajravalll, vajrl, vandhya, varahl, vargalata, vayasatundl, visamusti, visnukranta, 
vyaghrapadl, and yamacifica (1.94-101). 

The series of uparasas (1.114-115) is the same as that found in the Rasaratnakara 
(1.5.1-3). The extraction of the essences (sattvapatana) of the uparasas is not discussed. 
The only anjanas mentioned are nllanjana (1.225) and sauvlra (1.235). 

The plants comprising the abhrakamarakaganaare: akhuparnika, arka, brhatl, hil- 
amocika, madana, mandukaparnl, nagavalll, punarnava, tagara, tandullyaka, and tikta 
(1.160). 

The drugs belonging to the triphaladigana are used in putapaka (1.319-322); 
their names are: ausadha, bhallataka, bhekaparnika, bhrnga, citraka, the leaves of 
dadima, dantl, girisantanaka, gojihva, hastikarnapalasa, kanda, katukl, kesarajaka, 
khanditakarna, kramaka, kulisa, kuthara, lohamaraka, mana, punarnava, sataputrl, 
srngavera, talamulika, tantra, triphala, trivrta, vidanga, vrddhadara, vrsapattraka, and 
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vrsclra. 

The erandadigana (1.323-324) cures vata disorders; this group consists of draksa, 
eranda, ketakl, masaparnini,mudgaparninT,prasaranI, sariva, sirlsa, and vidarlkanda. 

The kiratadigana (1.325) is useful against pitta disorders; it consists of amrta, ca- 
ndanajata, kirata, kustumburu, nimba, padma, patola, salmall, satavarl, and udumbarl. 

The srngaveradigana (1.326-327), effective against kapha disorders, comprises 
arkaparna, kantakarika, the two kinds of karahja, the seeds of kutaja, murva, nirgundl, 
patola, sirlsaka, sobhanjana, the rhizome of 3rhgavera, and varuna. 

The goksuradigana (1.328), employed against disorders caused by a combination 
of vata and kapha, is made up of goksura, ksuraka, the two kinds of simhapucchl, sthira, 
and vyaghrl. 

The patoladigana (1.329), which cures disorders caused by a combination of pitta 
and kapha, consists of aparajita, indlvara, kahlara, kanta, kasamarda, lodhra, the leaves 
of patola, uslra, and varahl. 

The kimsukadigana (1.330-331) cures disorders brought about by the three dosas, 
if the drugs are prepared by means of putapaka; the group is made up of agniman- 
tha, bilva, brhatl, kantakarl, kasmarl, kimsuka, patala, salaparnl, the two types of siin- 
hapucchl, sthira, syonaka, trikantaka, and visva. 

The satavaryadigana (1.332), useful in vajlkarman, consists of bala, bhrhgaraja, 
dhatrl, goksura, guducl, kana, ksura, satavarl, vanarl, vidarl, vajigandha, and vrddhada- 
raka. 

The vidarlkandadigana (1.333-335), useful for putapaka, consists of amrtaka, bha- 
llata, bhrhgaraja, citraka, karikarnapalasa, kesaraja, kslrakaficuka, madhuka, musall, 
mundirl, pindahva, vidarlkanda, and satavarl. 

Seven upavisas are enumerated: ahiphena, arka, dhustura, gunja, karavlraka, la- 
ngall, and sehunda (1.370). 

Zinc is not mentioned as one of the metals. 

Some unusual names of yantras mentioned are kesayantra (1.373) and raudrayantra 
(1.374). 

Diseases added to those described in the Madhavanidana are: jvaratlsara, sarngra- 
hagrahanl (graham 21), bhasmaka (ajlrna 100), sTtavata (vatavyadhi 56), kapharoga, 
pittaroga, somaroga and mutratlsara, 170 pllhan, agramamsa and yakrt, 171 and snayuka 
or tantukakhya. 172 Diseases omitted are vrddhi, vidradhi, vrana, bhagna, and sukado- 
sa. Phiranga is not mentioned. 

Interesting names of plants are: akarakarabha(upadamsa24), amlaroll (1.179; ajl- 
rna 101), bhaiiga (graham 23), gandhalika (sutika 28), kala (amlapitta 24), kalamarisa 
(amlapitta 20), kancata (graham 19), khandakarna (graharu 106; kasa 3; sltapitta 8), 
manyumanl (udavarta 1), nagada (jvara 100), nisindhu (jvara 100), randa (somaroga 
10), and visakantalika (jvara 100). 

A large number of the formulae are ascribed to (semi-)divine and other authori¬ 
ties. 173 Many prescriptions are also found in the Rasendracintamani . 174 

The author 

The author mentions his name, Gopalakrsna, in the introductory verses. 175 
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Date 

The Rasendrasarasamgraha is later than the Rasamahjarl which is quoted. It would 
be earlier than the last quarter of the fifteenth century, the period of Sivadasasena, 
if this commentator’s single quotation from Gopalakrsna’s work would prove to 
be genuine. 176 The Rasendrasarasamgraha antedates the Bhavaprakasa in P.V. 
Sharma’s opinion, who claims 177 that the latter cites the former; this assertion, 
however, cannot be substantiated. Gopalakrsna’s descriptions of the preparation of 
rasasindOra (1.62-72) and rasakarpura (1.73-75) throw doubt on an early dating of 
the Rasendrasarasamgraha and may point to the fifteenth or sixteenth century as the 
period of composition. 178 The quotation from a rasasastra author called Madhava 
in Gopalakrsna’s auto-commentary even suggests, if the remark derives from the 
Ayurvedaprakasa, that the work belongs to the eighteenth century. 179 

Commentaries 

Commentaries on the Rasendrasarasamgraha 180 were written by Gopalakrsna himself, 
Ramasena, JTvanandavidyasagara, and Ambikadattasastrin. 

An unspecified Rasendrasaravyakhya is quoted in Asubodha and Nityabodha 
Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaralnasamuccaya. 

Gopalakrsna’s auto-commentary is called BalabodhinT . m Gopalakrsna gives 
many details concerning the processes described in his treatise. Vernacular names of 
inorganic substances and plants are rather often mentioned. The sources of quotations 
are not specified in most cases. 

The introductory verses indicate that a tippanl, called Candrika t on the Rasendrasa¬ 
rasamgraha already existed at the time Gopalalcrsna decided to write his auto¬ 
commentary. 

Authorities and works quoted and referred to are: Agnivesasamhita (1.114 = ed. i, 
1.232-233), Bhatta (grahani 14 = ed. i, 65-67; kustha 11 = ed. i, 26-33), Candrikakara 
(jvara 89 = ed. i,' 297-300), 182 Harlta (1.114 = ed. i, 1.232-233), Madhava (jvara 89 
= ed. i, 297-300), 183 Mrtyunjayatantra (1.120 = ed. i, 1.245-247), Patahjala (1.151 = 
ed. i, 1.296), Siddhasara (jvaratisara 1-2 = ed. i, 1-4), Somesvara (jvara 4 = ed. i, 4- 
15; jvara 73 =ed. i, 219-221), 184 Srlkantha (jvara 73 = ed. i, 219-221), and Vagbhata 
(1.114 = ed. i, 1.232-233). 

The commentator Ramasena, called Kavlndramani, 185 was the court physician of 
Mir Jafar, the Nawab of Bengal (A.D. 1757-1762); he also commented on the 
Rasendracintamani. Ramasena is quoted in Jlvanandavidyasagara’s commentary. 

Jlvanandavidyasagara’s commentary 186 quotes from and refers to: Agnivesasamhita 
(1.233), Arthabodhika (jvara 340), 187 Atrisamhita (1.66, 127, 130), (Govindadasa’s) 
BhaisajyaratnavalT (sularoga 29-34; sitapitta 8; balaroga 8; rasayana 54), Bhanudasa 
(pittaroga 3), Bhatta 188 (grahani 65; ajlrna 79; kustha 47), Bhavamisra (1.64), Bha¬ 
vaprakasa (kustha 47), Cakradatta (sotha 6), (Sivadasa’s) Cakradattatika (1.232), Ca¬ 
ndrikakara (jvara 297), Caraka (unmada 14), Dlpikakara (jvara 340), HarTta (1.233), 
Madhava (jvara 297; 189 jvaratisara 1), 190 Mrtyuhjayatantra (1.245-247), 191 Nagarjuni- 
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yasiddhaprayogatantra (jvara 340-350), Niscala (amlapitta 19-31), Rajanighantu (1. 
64 and 245-257), Ramasena(1.65; sula 4 and 65), Siddhasara (jvaratlsara 1-2), Some- 
svara (jvara 2.4-15 and 219), Srikantha (jvara 219), tfka (sllpada 2), and Vagbhata (1. 
233). 

JTvananda repeatedly mentions variant readings 192 and vernacular, especially Ben¬ 
gali, names of plants. 193 

Ambikadattasastrin’s commentary 194 quotes from and refers to: Bhaisajyaratnavalf 
(upadamsa 5-21; rasayana 65-74), Bharatanusasanika (1.248), Bhiivaprakasa (1.259, 
279, 296, 326-327, 353-354, 372-373; kustha 47; masurika 1), Cakra (yonivyapad 
2), Caraka (gulma 2-3; kustha 48-57), Jejjatacarya (upadamsa 1-2), Kumaratantra 
(balaroga 6-12), Manusamhita (1.248), Matrkabhedatantra (1.248), pracfnatfka 
(sllpada 1-6), Rajanighantu (1.296, 358), Rasaratnasamuccaya (1.126, 129-130, 
168, 225, 232, 259, 296, 357, 358), Rasatarahginf (1.49-50, 126, 140-145, 257-258, 
353-354, 357, 380-386; ajlrna 25-28; rasayana 75-77), Susruta (1.365; yaksman 
14-19; yonivyapad 2), Vagbhata (1.365; yaksman 100-107; hikka-svasa 1-2), and 
Vagbhatatika (panduroga 50-52). 

The Rasoddharatantra or Rasasamhita 

The Rasoddharatantra or Rasasamhita is an iatrochemical treatise in Hindi prose and 
Sanskrit verse, composed by Caranatirtha Maharaja, i.e., Jlvram Kalidas. 195 

Contents 

The work deals with the origin, symptoms and treatment (mainly by means of rasayo- 
gas) of diseases. 

The Rasoddharatantra is based on the following sources: Astaiigahrdaya, Ayurve- 
daprakasa, Bhaisajyaratnavalf, Bhavaprakasa, Brhannighanturatnakara, Cakradatta, 
Caraka, Gadanigraha, Rasakamadhenu, Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rasarajasundara, (Ni- 
tyanatha)’s Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasendracintamani, Rasendrasara- 
samgraha, Sarhgadharasanihita, Susruta, Vaidyajivana, Vahgasena, Vrndamadhava, 
Yogaratnakara, and Yogatarahginl Additional sources referred to are the Brhadyoga- 
taraiiginf and Yogas'ataka. 

The treatise ends with the bhasmapistiprakarana of a Sanskrit version of the 
Rasoddharatantra, accompanied by some comments in Sanskrit. 196 This section 
is concerned with the preparation and medicinal uses of the bhasman and pisti of 
the following metals, minerals and other substances: aklka (1-4), abhraka (5-18), 
abhrakasattva (19-28), kantapasana (29-32), kantaloha (33-47), kasisa (48-51), 
kaslsa and godantl (52-54), kukkutandatvac (eggshells; 55-56), kamsya (57-62), 
kharpara (63-66), godantl (67-69), l9 ^ gomeda (70-73), caturvanga (74-79), 198 
jaharamohara (80-85), 199 tamra (86-97), tuttha (98-100), trivaiiga (101—105), 200 
trnakantamani (106-109), naga (110-115), indranlla (116-129), marakata (130-142), 
pittala (143-148), pusparaga (149-157), pancaloha (158-167), pravala (168-175), 
vaiiga (176-181), mayurapiccha (peacock’s feathers; 182-185), gaurlpasana (186- 
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192), manikya (193-199), maksikasattva (200-204), mukta (205-221), mandura 
(222-226), mrgasrnga (deerhom; 227-234ab), yasada (234cd-240), rajata (241-250), 
loha (251-255), lohabhra (256-259ab), 201 varatika (259cd-265), vajra (266-272), 
vaikranta (273-276), 202 vaidurya (277-286), sukti (287-288), sankha (289-294), 
saptaratna and navaratna (296-310), suvarna (311-315), svarnamaksika (316-323), 
saiigeyasaba (324-327), 203 sphatika (328-332), 204 haritala (333-334), and hiiigula 
(345-349). 

Sources quoted or referred to in this section are: Ayurvedaprakasa , Brhadyogatara- 
nginl ’, Govindapadah, Rasaprakiisasudhakara, Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya , 
RasataranginT, and Yogaratnakara. 

The Rasopanisad 

The Rasopanisad 205 is an anonymous alchemical treatise that is mainly concerned 
with the transmutation of base metals into gold and silver by means of processed 
mercury (lohasiddhi); rasayana and dehasiddhi are important subjects in the last few 
chapters. 206 

The Rasopanisad is composed in the form of a conversation between Siva and Pa- 
rvatl. The work may have formed part of a larger work, called Mahodadhi, unless Ma- 
hodadhi be an alternative title of the Rasopanisad 207 

Contents 

The Rasopanisad has been incompletely preserved, 208 as appears from a table of 
contents found in chapter one (1.20-84), which gives an analysis of the contents of 
chapters one to eighteen, followed by information on the topics dealt with in chapters 
twenty-four to thirty; verses on chapters nineteen to twenty-three are missing. The 
edited part of the treatise consists of about 2,500 verses and some prose. 209 

Chapter one (rasakaranabandha; 119 verses) is concerned with sodhana, tejana, 
pacana, dasana, carana, and patana (which constitute the sixfold rasakarman), nigraha, 
bandhana, ankusa, paksaccheda, agnikarman, rasakriya, ranjana, kramana, sarana, 
pratisarana, and samkarabandha. 21 * 

The subjects of chapter two (rasavrddhikarana; 42 verses) are bandha and drava- 
na, 2 “ those of chapter three (sparsavrddhikarana; 30 verses) 212 are sattvapatana, ahku- 
sabandha, ankusanipatana, 213 and sparsavedhirasa. 214 Chapter four (bljavidhana; 121 
verses) deals with bljas and their uses in ranjana, with groups of substances (varga), 
and with the dipika(yantra). 2 ‘ 5 Chapter five (vedhapatta; 14 verses) is concerned with 
the pattabandha of mercury by means of jyestha- and madhyamablja. 216 Chapter six 
(lohakarana; 59 verses) discusses the sattvapatana of rasaka (6.3-19) and other sub¬ 
stances: maksika, vimala, saila, capala, and sasyaka. 217 

The subjects of chapter seven (ranjanakalkavidhi; 79 verses) are paksaccheda, 
loharanjana (in particular the colouring of lead and tin, which makes them resemble 
gold), and the preparation of bljas, vidas, and other substances. 218 Chapter eight 
(golakavidhana; 18 verses) describes the preparation of two kinds of golaka (a variety 
of baddha mercury), used in transmuting other metals into gold. 219 Chapter nine 
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(ausadhibandhana; 14 verses) is about the bandha of mercury by means of plant 
juices and about bljaranjana. 220 Chapter ten (nagasamkramana; 13 verses) is about the 
samkramana (i.e., the rahjana and bandha) of mercury by means of naga and variga, 221 
chapter eleven (tSrotkarsavidhana; 24 verses) about tarotkarsa (the colouring of silver, 
which makes it resemble gold) and the six types of kurpa, which remove impurities. 222 
Chapter twelve (sulbarakalikaccheda; 223 77 verses) is concerned with the removal of 
the impurities (kalikaccheda) left in copper (sulba) and brass (ara). 224 

Chapter thirteen (vangastambhasodhana) gives an account of the stambha (i.e., 
bandha) of mercury by means of vanga. 225 Chapter fourteen (sodhanavidhi; 47 
verses) describes bhavana, garbhadruti, gutikas, etc. 226 The subjects of chapter fifteen 
(abhrakadravakadhikarana; 251 verses) are the dravana, i.e., druti, of mica, its carana 
and jarana, the preparation of sura, vidas, and the processes called sarana, kramana 
and vedha. 227 Chapter sixteen (dravanadhikara; 289 verses) describes the dravana 
of dhatus, upadhatus, ratnas, etc. 228 Chapters seventeen (guhyabandha; 616 verses) 
and eighteen (rasakaranabandhasamnyasavidhana; 720 verses) are concerned with 
the making of gold and silver, mercurial preparations for purposes of rasayana and 
dehasiddhi, plants useful for particular alchemical operations, etc. 229 

By far the majority of the verses are slokas. Long metres and an ornate style are 
found in particular in chapters seventeen and eighteen (17.138-148, 531-535, 593- 
603; 18.387-413). 

The Rasopanisad refers to earlier works on which it is based (1.14): Prabhrta-, Va- 
tula-, Brahma-, Vaisnava-, Aindra-, Samkara-, Brhaspati- and Saukra(mata). Authori¬ 
ties mentioned are Mandavya (18.77) and Nagarjuna (16.10). 

The Rasopanisad is quoted in the Rasatattvavivecana. Both Rasopanisad and Ma- 
hodadhi, the work on which the former is said to be based, are named in the Bhu- 
tiprakarana of the Goraksasamhita . 230 

Special features 

The terminology regarding the samskaras differs from what is found in other trea¬ 
tises. Two series are mentioned. The first series consists of six processes (sadvidha 
rasakannan): sodhana, 231 tejana, 232 pacana, 233 dasana, 234 carana 235 and patana 236 
(1.20cd-21ab). The second series is composed of ten operations: nigraha, 237 ba- 
ndhana, 238 agnyankusa, 239 paksaccheda, 240 vahnikarman, 241 rasakriya, 242 ranjana, 
kramana, sarana and pratisarana (1.21cd-22). Vedha is absent from the second series, 
although it is a very important process in the Rasopanisad. 

The impurities of mercury are enumerated in one of the later chapters (15). The ka- 
ncukas are referred to in chapter one. Their removal is accomplished by means of the 
pakastakavidhi (1.61-63). 243 The fermented fluid called sura or samdhana, used for 
the paksaccheda of mercury, is made with the juice of thirteen plants (1.78-79). The 
most suitable substance for the bandhana and rahjana of mercury is lead (naga; 2.1-2). 
The process called samnyasa is carried out with a substance called mahavida (2.19- 
22). The preparation of various kinds of krsti (used in jarana) is described (2.23-28). 
The bljas are said to be twenty-four in number (4.1-3). 

Many groups of substances are listed in chapter four. Seven maharasas are distin- 
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guished: maksika, vimala, rasa(ka), vaikranta, sasyaka, capala and saila (= silajatu) 
(4.4), and seven uparasas: kaslsa, anjana, kartksl, haritala, manahsila, gairika and 
gandhapasana (4.5). 244 Seven metals, called loharasa, are enumerated (4.6); 245 tin 
and lead are called putiloha; bronze (kainsa) and brass (ara) are the alloys (sainkara; 
4.7). Deva(loha), vaikrnta 246 and vajra are grouped together as the mahasaras; another 
substance is referred to as rasaloha (4.8). The seven gems (mani) are: gomedaka, 
amrtama, 247 syama, 248 anjanamulaka, 249 lohitaksa, 250 kurpa, 251 and jyotlrasa 252 (4. 
9-10ab). The seven salts comprise saindhava, romaka, samudra, bida, culikalavana, 
kfsnasuvarcala and ustrl 253 (4.1 Ocd-11). 

An unusual list of forty poisonous substances (visa) is found in chapterfour, as well 
as a list of eighty minor poisons (upavisa). The forty major poisons (mahavisa) are: 
arnrta, ayudhapatana, bilva, chidranga, citraka, dulikha, ghora, ghurnaka or curnaka, 
halahala, kalahva, kalakuta, kanda, karkata, kTtaghna, madavihvala, madhusiddha, 
manda- or mundamula, maraka, markata, maruja, mulaka, nagara, naraca, nirjiva, 
pandara, parpata, paun^ara, pltamustaka, pranavardhana, romanasana, rudhirasam- 
bhavadosa, ruksa, saktuka, sukslra, tamoghnablja, tiksna, ugra, vatodumbarasainkasa, 
vatsanabha, and visa (4.12-17ab). The eighty minor poisons are: agnimanthaka, 
akhumaraka, aksa, ahkola, arka, bhallataka, bilva, brahmasoma, cakramardaka, ciri- 
bilvaka, citraka, dhatrl, dvlpa, 254 gandharvavarunl, 255 gaiigeyl, gundl, hastivalll, 256 
inguda, kabukl, 257 kakajaiighika, kandakl, 258 kanika, 259 karaka, 260 karavlra, karnika, 
katuka, katukalabu, katuvetasa, kohala, 261 the two kinds of kosatakl, kuranda, kutaja, 
lambuka, langall, lodhra, madana, madanakodrava, 262 mohana, nagahva, nicula, 
nimbaki, nisacan, 263 palanduka, palasa,patha, pilu, pindalu, the two kinds of pippall, 
priyalu, putika, sabara, saha, saivala, saka, sigru, sirnha, sirlsa, slesmatakl, snuhl, 
suka, 264 sukanasa 265 surana, suvarcala, svayamgupta, syanda, taptasudana, trivrta, 
unmatta, uttama, 266 vaca, vajra, vajrakanda, vajravalll, vajrl, vandaka, vasa, vayu, and 
vyaghata (4.17cd-26ab). 

Other groups enumerated are the dravananga (4.26cd-28ab), raktavarga (4.28cd- 
29), amlagana (4.30-31), bijavarga (4.32-33), suravarga (4.34), pittavarga (4.39cd- 
40ab), a second raktavarga (4.40cd-42ab), and the visthavarga (43-44). The items be¬ 
longing to the dravananga are the animals called bheka (a frog), citranga, dvimukhl, 
indragopaka, sadbindu, matrvaha, mandall, and gopamandall, the plants called kharju 
and ramatha, and taiikana. 

Chapter four describes the way to prepare the following substances: mahacu- 
rna (4.48-50), naga-, vaiiga-, tamra- and maramaksika, naga-, vanga-, rakta- and 
marahataka (4.73-80), 267 dvi-, tri- and caturhataka (4.82); 268 vimala may be used 
as a substitute of maksika (4.94-95) in the preparation of related substances. The 
maharasas are described: vimala and maksika (4.93cd-95), rasaka (4.96-1 OOab), 
sasyaka (4.100cd-108ab), capala (108cd— 112ab), and saila (4.114cd-115ab). Three 
types of saila are mentioned (4.114cd— 115ab). 269 The number of bijas is said to be 
one thousand according to some authorities, five hundred according to others; the best 
among the acaryas, however, take them to be 210 in number (4.117cd-118ab). The 
best varieties of rasaka are those found in Ahicchattra and Aihikapatha (6.4). 

Chapter seven describes a kind of gold called caturthasara (7.55-56), which re- 
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sembles matrka. 270 The term kurpa is explained in chapter eleven; kurpa is said to be 
sixfold and to consist of dasana, pasana, sodhana, mardava (= mrdukarana), bodhana 
and ranjana( 11.12-18). Chapter twelve mentions types of gold called matrkottara (12. 
25) 271 and hemasastha (12.26). 272 The preparation of alloys of brass and gold is also 
described (12.59ab and 68ab). Chapter thirteen describes the purification of tin in a 
mixture of acidic and alkaline fluids. 273 

Chapter fifteen enumerates eight innate (sahaja) mahadosas of mercury: krsnatva 
(blackness), paksika, sneha, the inability to fuse with (sarpkrama) metals, vepathu (= 
cancalata), sparsasamkranti, bhuktamoksa (vomiting of the grasa), and sasabdata (15. 
55-56). It also lists six avasthas of mercury: putasaha (able to withstand the heat of 
puta), lepasaha, andhamusasaha (able to withstand the heat in the musa), saranasaha, 
the absence of loss in weight (ksaya) after liquefaction (druti), and lohavarta (15.58- 
59). The six avasthas during abhrakacarana are: bhrama, bhangasthiti, kampa, jaluka- 
bandha, kakavistha, and pinda (15.88); 274 the six dosas are: parsvagrahin, pucchagra- 
hin, grasita, vesdta, murchaka, and hiinsaka (15.89). The characteristics of mercury 
after jarana of abhraka are: kapila(varna), anucara, nihsabda, anyadarsaka, akslna, and 
agnisaha (15.91). The six characteristics of rasajlrna are enumerated (15.92). Mercury 
is said to be baddha when the seven gatis are absent (15.97). 275 The preparation of var¬ 
ious types of sura (15.160cd-162 and 238-251) and of a number of vidas is described 
(15.198-235). 276 

The best type of maksika is found near (the river) TapTyasI 277 (16.1). A process 
is described, called laksmlpatikriya, which turns silver into gold (16.2-6ab). Another 
process, which makes copper assume properties of silver, is ascribed to Nagarjuna (16. 
6cd-10). Another process again, transmuting copper into gold, is carried out by help 
of small pebbles of the size of grains of pepper, which contain gold; these pebbles are 
found in the neighbourhood of a village called Prlti, situated in Kerala, not far from 
the coast (16.11-17). Some more methods to make gold by means of these pebbles are 
added (16.18-27). 

Chapter sixteen contains a vaikrntakalpa (16.28-77ab). 278 Vaikrntaka is said to be 
found near the river Vikmta, 279 in a country called Valkala. 280 The usefulness of vaikr- 
nta in a number of alchemical operations is delineated. 281 Seven varieties of vaikrnta, 
each variety having a distinct colour(l 6.78-79ab), are described, 282 together with their 
uses (16.79cd-100ab). More uses of vaikrnta are dealt with in the prose passage that 
follows. This passage also enumerates a series of regions where vaikrnta is found: Me- 
ilhapata, 283 Svata, Vairatanagara, Nepala, Camuranga 284 Kasmlra, Andhradesa, SrT- 
parvata, 285 Dramiladesa, and Karahatta. 286 The same prose passage deals with deva- 
loha, a maharasa found near a Siva temple in the neighbourhood of Rasina, a village 
in the Sesana region of southern India; this substancecomes forth spontaneously from 
the patala (a region under the earth) during thunderstorms in the early raining season 
and is also found in mines. The verses following upon the prose give an account of the 
wonderful actions of this devaloha, used for rasayana and for vedha of all the metals 
(16. lOlcd—137ab). The next section of chapter sixteen is concerned with agnijarii, 287 
a substance deriving from the jarayu of marine animals; it resembles devaloha in being 
sparsavedhin, i.e., it turns base metals into gold or silver by its mere touch. Agnijaru 
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should not be handled with one’s hands, but with an ahkusa (hook) only. Five varieties 
are described, called after five birds: paravata, hainsa, cakravaka, agnika and suka (16. 
137cd-185). 288 The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to druti of the metals. 

Chapter seventeen is about guhyabandha, a process to be carried out with the as¬ 
sistance of a suitable woman, selected for this purpose. The characteristics that should 
be present in this woman and her male partner are described (17.3-9), followed by the 
guhyabandha, revealed by Uma, who received her knowledge fromlsvara (i.e., Siva); 
the product of this complicated process is suitable to aurifaction (17.15-26). The next 
subject is carana; theplantsemployedin this process are listed (17.37-38). The prepa¬ 
ration of a paratlya rasendra, called amrta, is dealt with; this substance is endowed 
with a long series of miraculous actions. A mythological story about the appearance 
of various substances during the churning of the ocean and the ensuing great battle is 
inserted (17.63cd-74). The proper way of using mercurial products (rasa) and the re¬ 
sults obtained 289 are explained (17.75-116). The symptoms of improperly assimilated 
(ajlrna) rasas are given, together with the treatment of this type of disorder (17.117- 
129), followed by the proper behaviour after the ingestion of mercurial products (17. 
130-137). The wonderful effects of rasas are colourfully described in elegant verses 
in long metres (17.138-148), 290 followed by the preparation of pathyaguda and other 
rasayanas (17.149-188), and a ritual to be performed (17.189-208). 

A large series of plants employed in various alchemical processes, called 
jatharagrahl or jatharagrahimull, is described (17.210cd-240), 291 followed by those 
called pindagrahl or mahausadhi (17.241-300). These lists are preceded by an 
agnimantra. 

The remaining part of the chapter is filled with processes resulting in the production 
of artificial gold and silver. 

The jatharagrahl and pindagrahl plants 292 are: adityavall! (220), agnivrksa (300), 
ajamarl (300), amratak! (228), amsumatl (223), bhusirisaka (299), bhutakesa (218), 
brahmadanda (278), brahman! (294), chattr! (252), citrakapattrin! (282), deva (254), 
devasri (284), garuda (291), gomarl (275, 299), hemalata (293), jyotihkanda (273), 
jyotirvrksa (273), jyotistrna (273), kesarl 235), khadirapattrika (276), khadyotoddhu- 
lika (275), kimsuka (226), kltamarl (288), krsnamull (219), kuman (267), kuravakl 
(300), madhutrna (278), naginl (282), narac! (265), naravandl (270), nllacitraka (262), 
padmadanda (278), pltakodravamarl (299), raktapuspa (225, 300), sabaraka (253), 
saptaparnl (296), sara (229), sarsapapattrika (300), sataparvika (227), simhika (290), 
soma (251, srljaya (280), sthalajapadmin! (259), suvarnadanda (278), tilakapattrika 
(269), trisull (299), vajrl (255), vanakustumbar! (300), varahl (224), vijaya (281), and 
yavacarcika (299). 293 

Chapter eighteen is about the transmutation of various metals into gold and 
silver. Seventy divyausadhis are enumerated (18.81-90), followed by plants called 
jatharagrahika (18.10 led— 111 ab) 294 and sparsavedhin (18.11 led—117). Numerous 
divyausadhis, sparsavedhin plants and other ones are described in prose (between 
18.117 and 118). The verses which follow mention series of plants which are ranjana 
(18.136cd-139), pasana (18.142), dlpana (18.151 cd-152), chedana (18.153cd-156ab), 
etc. 
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The seventy divyausadhis 295 are: adhahparni, ajamariru, ajanani, ambasthika, amr- 
ta, amsumatlsikha, 296 analadruma, 297 ananta, ardhakes!, 298 bhogavatl, bhukadamba, 
bhusirisaka, calamadhuk(?), chattrl, damstrini, dasivalli, ghanamustaka, ghatabhra, 
ghonasi, gomarl, hutasanataru, kakapadi, kamini, kapila, karavika, karavlraka, kuma- 
ri, kumudaprabha, kumud!, kuraiigl, kuravakl, kustumburu, kvathini, lalakambuna, 
marie!, megha, mull, nabhila, nahusi, naraca, naradeva, nilacitraka, paundarlka, pl- 
takodravamarika, raktajihva, raktapuspa, rocana, sahasrainsa, samopeta, sarsapapaml, 
sarvacchedanika, satapuspl, satruvisruti, soma, sthalapadminl, suparnl, surakta, tall, 
tejovatl, tfksna, tilakapattrika, tridandl, trisikha, trisull, udgata, vajra, vara, visadhara, 
visaparvika, and yaksinT (18.81-90). 

The jatharagrahika plants 299 are: abhaya, adityavallika, amlavetasl, amratakl, 
apamarga, apattra, apitika, atavl, bhutakesinT, brahmaputra, brahmavrksa, cakra- 
mardaka, carcika, devadall, dhusara, dravantika, ekamulinl, gandakl, gandika, 300 
garudl, hastikarnl, janitra, jara, kanthakall, katuka, karnika, kesarl, ketakl, kovidara, 
krsnavallika, krsnainguda, kuhetaka, lasunl, mahira, 301 mandukapattrika, marja- 
rapadi, 302 naginl, naradeva, netrapuspa, nllahjalika, nllotpala, pancavimsatiparvika, 
parajita, parijatakl, patall, pllu, pllupattrika, 303 puinspattra, rajakosatakl, rasadutinl, 
renuka, sabari, saml, sara, sigruka, sikha, simhilarigulika, srldanil, sthalasamaiiga, 
sucitriphala, surabhl, suvarnapuspl, svanapuccha, svetagirikarnika, tall, tilakavallika, 
trivrt, varahl, visavrksaka, visnukranta, and visyanda (18.101 cd—11 lab). 

The sparsavedhin plants are: amrtasanl, bhramarl, bhumikadambika, bhumisam- 
koca, brahman!, devasrl, garuda, gorocana, hastimata, hemalata, khadyota, kltamarika, 
kuravakl, kuravika, madhutma, mlnavallika, mi-gadurva, murdhn!, n!la, padmadanda, 
pltamustaka, prthivl, rohinl, sak!, saptaparnl, sarsapl, sasakarm, siinhika, sipha, srljaya, 
sunthl, syamaka, tambulavall!, vajranarac!, vajrin!, varunl, vijaya, and v!ra(18.11 lcd- 
117). 

The divyausadhis of the prose section between 18.117 and 118 are: adhahparnl, 
ajamarl, amyta, amrtasanl, amsumatlsikha, bhogavatl, bhumikadambika, bhumisam- 
koca, bhusirlsika, chattra, cilavalll, dainstrin!, dasTvallika, devasrl, druma, ekamull, 
garuda, ghanamustaka, ghoiiasl, gomarl, gorocana, haranetra, hastimata, kakapadl, 
kali, kapila, karavlra, kasl, khadira, khadyota, kltamarl, kumarl, kuravakl, kustumburu, 
mabala, madhutrna, marie!, meghasmana, 304 mrgadurva, mull, murdhnl, nagodarl, 305 
nahusl, nasinl, nlla, nilacitraka, padmadanda, paundarlka, pltamustaka, prthivl, ra- 
dhana, raktajihva, raktapuspa, rohita, sahasrainsa, sak!, samopeta, saptaparn!, sarala, 
sarsapa, sarvacchedanika, satapuspika, sila, simhika, soma, srimul!, srivijaya, sthala- 
padmini, sunthi, suparn!, surakta, tambulavall!, tejovati, tiksna, tikta, tilakadambaka, 
tilakapattrika, tridand!, 306 trisuli, udgata, urdhvakes!, 307 vajra, vajranarac!, 308 vajrin!, 
vara, vi jaya, visadhara, visaparva, and yaksin!. 

The other plants described in the same section are: abhaya, adityavalli, amlataki, 
amlavetasi, apamarga, apitika, aruni, asvatthapattrika, atav!, bandhak!, bhumipatal!, 
brahmaputraka, citra, deva, devadal!, dhusara, dhusruta(?), dravanti, ekamulika, 
gandika, garud!, hastikarn!, hetaka, janitra, jara, kakamaci, kalinara,kandak!, karnika, 
katuka, kesari, kesi, ketaki, kovidari, krsnaphala, krsnavall!, krsnenguda, lasun!, 
mahara, 309 nadi, nagin!, netravrksa, nilanjalika, nilotpala, parajita, pariyataki, p!- 
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lupattrika, plluvrksa, rajakosatakl, rasadutl, renuka, sabarl, saml, sara, sataparvan, 310 
sikha, simhilahgulika, srlmatl, sthalasamaiiga, surabhl, suvarnapuspl, svanapuccha, 
svetagirikarnika, trivrt, varahl, vastuvalll, visavrksaka, visnukranta, and visyandl. 

Metal ores (18.464-481, mixed with prose) and the extraction of the metals from 
them are also described. 

Some interesting terms employed in the Rasopanisad are: aravindaka (4.118), 3,1 
aristaka (12.70), 3,2 asmanrpa (7.26), 3,3 bhupa (12.68), 3,4 campaka (4.118), 3,5 chidra- 
yantra ((6.9; 16.15 and 198), 316 ghanankusa (1.108), 3,7 ghantaloha (2.42), 3,8 govala 
(12.33), 319 katasarkara and -sarkara (2.26; 15.27), 320 mahakhu (13.12), 321 nirvahika- 
yantra (10.2), prakasamusa (12.8), raktasulba (12.23), 322 sakalendra (16.25), 323 strl- 
sambhava (4.85), 324 sutlksna (4.118), 325 utpala (4.118), 326 vaisnava (4.119; 327 6.43), 
and vaisnavastra (15.194). 328 

Human flesh (naramamsa: 7.44) 329 and human blood (nararudhira: 6.20and 14.27; 
manusa rakta: 16.13) are occasionally used in alchemical operations. 

Uncommon names of plants are: adhahpuspl (15.75), 330 agniparril (15.75, 139, 
144), 331 bhiksumar! (17.373), bhumikurava (7.60), dalottama (14.22), dev! (15.44, 
143), 332 dharakurava (9.2), 333 dravamull (17.394), gandharvavarunl (4.19), godha 
(15.103), 334 govandana( 17.38), hala(1.78; 9.2; 15.108), 335 hastivallT (4.20), jalabha- 
ginl (17.37), kabukl (4.21), kadambinl (14.44), kalyarn (17.37), 336 kanakabandhanl 
(7.37), 337 kandall (1.100; 16.73), 338 kanta (15.44), karat! (1.78), katuvetasa (4.17), 
kavat!(15.100), 339 kuratl (14.8 and 22), lohitaksa (9.12), 340 lohitaksl (18.33), mahavr- 
ksa (12.63), 341 malaghn! (17.451), marjaravalll (1.82), 342 mukta (1.79), 343 muktamull 
(1.79), nadey! (17.451), nisacarl (4.21), pinchola (17.125), pisac! (14.29), 344 rakta- 
sana (9.2), samudrakarpasa (15.72), sasatrna (7.37), setubandhin! (17.37), simsumara 
(14.30; 18.26), smarajihva (15.76), 345 suka (15.139; 17.38), 346 suputrin! (1.78), 347 
vanyakukkura (1.78), 348 visalu (1.78; 13.14), visaluka (17.429), visaparn! (12.18), 
visnuparn! (17.37 and 373), 349 vrttaparri! (15.102), 350 yavacarc! (7.77; 14.16), and 
yavacarcika (15.93). 

Date 

The period of composition of the Rasopanisad is unknown. Indications pointing to a 
relatively early age are the similarities as to structure and contents with the Rasarnava 
and the absence of references to zinc. 351 



Chapter 13 

Various works on rasasastra and ratnasastra 


Abhrakakalpa: a treatise on the properties and medicinal uses of mica (abhraka), 
written in A.D. 1679. 1 

Abhrakalaksana . 2 

Abhrakamaran aprakara. 3 

Abhrakasattva , 4 

Abhrakavidhi . 5 

Abhrakayoga . 6 

Adimasiddhanta . 7 

Agastyasamhita by Agastya. A treatise of this title is mentioned as a work on rasa¬ 
sastra by P.V. Sharma. 8 An Agastyasamhita is also referred to as a treatise on precious 
stones. 9 

An Agastimata is a work on ratnasastra. 10 This treatise is the only one known de¬ 
scribing a kind of bargaining through hand-signs, called hastasamjha, 11 usual among 
jewellers in India; 12 this procedure has been recorded by Tavernier, who observed it 
during his travels. 13 Some assign the Agastimata to the late sixth century; 14 L. Finot 
regarded it as later in date than Buddhabhatta’s Ratnaparlksa or Ratnasastra . 15 

The earliest reference to the Agastimata is found in Mallinatha’s commentary on 
the Sisupalavadha. 16 The Agastyamafa was known to Merutunga, the author of the Pra- 
bandhacintamani . 17 

The Agastlyaratnaparlksa , 18 an extract from the Agastimata in one hundred verses, 
deals with: vajra and mukta (4-42), manikya (43-61), nlla (62-75), marakata (76- 
81), gomeda (82-86), pusyaraga (87-89), vaidurya (90-92), lajavarta (93), and pravala 
(94-96). 

An Agastyasamhita forms part of the Skandapurana; the Halasyamahatmya of this 
Agastyasamhita contains a chapter (23) on ratnasastra; this chapter, consisting of 201 
verses, is called navaratnavikriya. 19 

Amakutharacurnavidhana. 20 
Anandarasaratnamala. 21 
Astadhatumaranavidhi . 22 
AstadhatuparIksa . 23 
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AsTAMAHAMATRA: 24 a medical treatise in eight chapters on the method of preparing 
eight rasayogas (the eight matras) and on their uses; a commentary is found at the end 
of each part. The name of the author and that of the commentator are not mentioned. 

The authorities and works quoted or referred to in the commentary are: Akara 25 
Amara, Anandakanda, Bhairavayogin, Ekaksaranighantukara, 26 Laksmana, Nighantu, 
Rasacintamani , RasadTpika , Rasahrdaya, Rasakaumudika , Rasamangala, Rasamrta , 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasarnava, Rasavaisesikanighantu , Siddhanatha, 27 Sutrastbana > 
and Vaijayantl 28 

Astamaharasavarnana . 29 
Asvineyamaharajamrgankarasavidhana . 30 
Ayurvedarasasastra . 31 
Ayurvedarasasastra by Madhava . 32 

AyurvedIya Khanija-vijnana by Kaviraja Pratapasirnha. 33 

This work deals with mercury (rasa) and sulphur (gandhaka); it describes the min¬ 
erals (khanija) containing these elements; numerous formulae of rasayogas are also 
found in it. 

Sources mentioned in this work are: Arkaprakasa, Ayurvedaprakasa, Basavarajiya , 
Bhaisajyaratnavall, 34 Bhavaprakasa, BrhadyogataranginT, Cakradatta, Nighanturatna- 
kara, Paradasamhita, Rasacandamsu , Rasadarpana, Rasakamadhenu, Rasaparijata, 
Rasarajasundara , Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya , Rasarnava , Rasasarapaddhati, 
RasatarahginT, Rasayanasamgraha , Rasayanasara, Rasayogasa gar a, Rasendracintama- 
ni , Rasendrasarasamgraha , Saivalabhaksyamata , Sarngadbarasambita , Todarananda , 
Vaidyacintamani , Vaidyajivana, Vangasena , Yogacintamani , and Yogaratnakara. 

Bandhasarvasva by Goraksanatha. 35 
Bhairavagutikavidhi. 36 
Bhairavaprasada . 37 
Bhairavatantra . 38 

BHAISAJYASARA , 39 Bhaisajyasaramrta, 40 or Bbaisajyasaramrtasambita, 41 by Upe- 
ndramisra. This work was used in the compilation of Dattarama’s Brbadrasara- 
jasundara 42 Jnarasaramasarman’s Anupanadarpana , and Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasa- 
gara 43 

Bharanyausadha . 44 
Bharanyausadhaprayoga . 45 
BharatIyarasapaddhati by Atrideva . 46 
Bhasmacikitsa . 47 
Bhasmacurnavidhana . 48 

BhasmakaumudI by Pranakrsna Visvasa, son of Ramahari, grandson of Dayara- 
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Bhasmanirmanakrama . 50 

Bhasmanirupana . 51 

Bhasmasadhana . 52 

BhasmasindOradinirupana . 53 

Bha vanImata . 54 This work is quoted or mentioned as a source in the Rasakaksaput a, 
RasarajalaksmI , Rasaiatnapradipa, Rasasindhu , and Toiara’s Ayurvedasaukhya> 55 

Bhunagasattvanirupana . 56 
Bhunagatamrakalpa . 57 
BhOtabhairavT by Jfianabhupati . 58 
BhutabhairavIrasanirmanavicara . 59 

Brhadrasarajasundara by Dattaram Caube. 60 

The treatise consists of three khandas, the first and third of which are divided into 
two parts. The first five chapters (adhyaya), forming together the paradaprakarana of 
the first half of the first khanda, deal with mercury and its processing (1-52). The re¬ 
maining part of the first half of the first khanda is devoted to gandhaka (52-57), suvarna 
(57-64), raupya (64-68), tamra (68-74), vaiiga (74-78), jasada (78-80), naga (80-83), 
loha (83-93), mandura (94-95), and misradhatus (alloys; 95-100). 

The second part of the first khanda is concerned with the upadhatus: suvarna- 
or hemamaksika (100-107); raupya- or taramaksika (107-108); vimala or taplja 
(108-111); tuttha (111-115); capala (115-117); kankustha, also called kakakustha, 
varanga and kolavaluka (117-118); rasaka (118-122); sindura, also called raktarenu, 
nagagarbha and slsaka (122-123); girisindura (123); abhraka, also called vajra and 
gagana (123-143); haritala (143-159); anjana (159-161); kaslsa (162-163); gairika 
(163-164); hingula or darada (164-168); tankana and tuvarl (168-170); manahsila 
(170-172); sankha (172); khatl (172-173); varatika or kapardika (173); muktasukti 
(174); sambuka (174); valu(ka), also called sikata, sarkara and retaja (174-175). 

The second khanda discusses silajatu (175-182), enumerates the sadharanarasas 
(kampilla, capalagaurlpasana, narasaraka, kapardl, vahnijara, girisindura, hingula, 
kedarasrnga), and deals with kampilla (182), gaurlpasana or hatacurnaka (182-183), 
navasara (= narasaraka) or cullikalavana (183), agnijara (= vahnijara; 184), samu- 
draphena (184), bola (184), guggulu (185), rasakarpura (186), the ratnas and uparatnas 
(186-213), visas and upavisas (213-227), groups of substances (227-229), 61 weights 
and measures (229-230), putas (230-231), and yantras (231-242). 

The first part of the third khanda consists of rasayogas against the diseases men¬ 
tioned in the Madhavanidana. Added are prescriptions against kapharoga (464-466) 
and pittaroga (466-467) after vatavyadhi, against somaroga (493-494) after prameha, 
and formulae with a rasayana and vajikarana action (536-550). 

Sources quoted are: Bauddhasarvasva (429), Bhaisajyasaramrtasaijihita (255), 62 
Bhaluki (117), 63 Bheda (384), Bhoja (384), Brahmajyotirmunlndra’s Ratnasagara 
(195-196), 64 Candrata’s Yogaratnasamuccaya (459), Goraksanatha (439), 65 gra- 
nthantara (100, 440), Jnanajyotis (288), 66 Kakacandesvara (138), Kasyapasamhita 
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(390), 67 Kslrasvamin (142), 68 Laksmanotsava (330), 69 Madhava’s SarakaumudT 
(291), 70 Nagarjuna (118, 71 182), 72 Narayanavilasa (397), 73 Purandararahasya (36), 74 
Rajarajesvai'acintamani (148), 75 Rasadarpana (118 76 and 159), 77 Rasapaddhati 
(118—119 78 and 188), 79 RasapradTpa (256 and 323), 80 Rasaraja (296), 81 Rasarajaka 
(298), 82 Rasaratnakara (388), Rasaratnasamuccaya (244, 406, 464), Rasarnava 
(212 83 ,463), Rasasagara (279, 330,458-459,487), Rasasindhu, 84 Rasendracintamani 
(256), Rasendrakalpadruma (206), 85 Rasendrapadmakosa (206), 86 Rasendrasambita 
(376), 87 Sambhu (235), 88 Sarasamgraba (384-385), 89 Saravatf (384), 90 Sivanubbava 
(330), 91 Susena (300), 92 Susruta (1), Todarananda (121), Vagbhata (117), 93 Va- 
gbbatatantra (1), Vaidyanatha (137), 94 Vaidyarabasya (439-440), 95 Vaidyasagara (1), 
Vangasena (395-396), Vasantaraja (429), 96 Vrnda (385-386), YogasaravalT (458), 97 
and Yogataranginl 463-464). 

The Rasarajasundara is one of the sources of the AyurvedTya Khanijavijnana, Bha- 
ratabhaisajyaratnakara, Bbesajasambita, Paradasamhita, Rasayogasagara, 98 Rasendra- 
sambbava , and Rasoddbihatantra. 

The Rasarajasundara is quoted in the Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijnana , the Rasa- 
tattvavivecana, Hazarilal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , Khare’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , and Somadevasarman’s commentary on the 
Ayurvedaprakasa. Hazarilal Sukul also refers to Dattarama. 

The misradhatus (alloys) described are: two varieties of kainsya (puspa- and 
tailakakamsya), kamsaka, two varieties of pittala (rajarltika and kakatundl), pa- 
ncaloha, and bharta or vartalohaka. 

Vimala is of two varieties: suvarna- and rajatavimala, while some add a third 
kind, called kamsyavimala; sasyaka is said to be the same as tuttha; kharpara is a 
variety of tuttha; the preparation of nagatamra is described (113); capala is of four 
varieties: gaura, sveta, aruna and lcrsna; capala is regarded as either a maharasa 
or an uparasa (116); kankustha is of two varieties: nalika- and renukakahkustha; 
kahkustha is an upadhatu of vanga (tin); rasaka is of two varieties: dardura and 
karavellaka, but Nagarjuna distinguishes the varieties called rasaka and kalambuka; 
the opinions of the authors of the Rasadarpana and Rasapaddbati are quoted on 
rasaka and its varieties; abhraka is of four varieties: brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and 
sudra; their colours are white, red, yellow and black respectively; black abhraka is 
of the usual four varieties; haritala is of two varieties: pattra- and pindaharitala, but 
some distinguish four varieties: pinda, pattra, godanta and vakadala; anjana is of two 
kinds: yamuna and kapota; sroto’njana is of two kinds too: sroto’fijana sensu stricto, 
which is black, and sauvlrahjana, which is white; the Rasadarpana distinguishes five 
varieties of anjana: sauvlranjana, rasanjana, sroto’njana, puspanjana and nllanjana; 
kaslsa is of three varieties: sita, syama and pita; others distinguish two varieties called 
valuka and puspavaluka; gairika is of two varieties: pasana- and svarnagairika, but 
some distinguish a third variety; hiiigula is of three varieties: camara, sukatunda and 
hamsapada; tahkana is of three varieties: sphatikabha, gudaprabha, and pandura or 
nllakantha; manahsila is of two varieties: manohva and plvarl, or of three types called 
syamangl, karavlrika and dvikhanda; khati is of two types: khatl and gaurakhatl; 
varatika is of three types: white, red and yellow. 
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Several classifications of silajatu are mentioned: kancana-, raupya-, tamra-, vaiiga-, 
naga-, and lohasilajatu, gomutra- and karpurasilajatu, giri- and usarasainbhava; a white 
variety of silajatu is called soraka. Bola is of two varieties: rakta and syama. 

The ratnas and uparatnas are variously classified; the group called manirasa con¬ 
sists of rajavarta, puspa(raga), mauktika, vidruma and vaikranta (188); the usual kinds 
of diamonds are described; its five defects are: mala, bindu, yavarekhaand kakapada; 99 
the four types of bindu are: avarta, varta, bhalabindu and yavakrti; 100 the eight usual 
sources of pearls (mauktika) are enumerated: the pearl oyster (sukti), 101 the pearl mus¬ 
sel (saiikha), 102 the elephant, 103 hog (kroda), 104 snake, 105 fish, 106 frog, and bamboo 
(venu); 107 eight varieties of vaikranta are described. 

The visas are variously classified into groups consisting of thirteen, eighteen and 
nine items; two classifications of the upavisas are mentioned; the first group consists 
of snuhl, arka,langall, gunja, hayari, visamustika,jepala, unmatta, and ahiphena (223); 
the second group is composed of bhallataka, ativisa, four types of khakhasa, two types 
of karavlra and ahiphena, four types of dhattura, two types of gunja, nirvisT, visamu- 
sti, and langall; bhaiiga and sehunda, left unmentioned in the classifications, are also 
described (226); 

The yantras described are: kavacl-, dola- or svedana-, 108 garbha-, hamsapaka-, 
vidyadhara-, lavana-, damaruka-, 109 somanala-, 110 urdhvanalika- or tanka-, valu- 
ka-, bhudhara-, patala-, dlpika-, tejo- or lavaka-, kacchapa-, jarana-, tula-, 111 ja- 
la-, dhiipa-, 112 sthall-, 113 gaurl-, kosthayantra, vajra- or andhamusa, puta-, cakra-, 
palika-, 114 istika-, kosthika-, baka-, nadika-, varunT-, tiryakpatana-, kandu-, 115 and 
vallabhlyantra. 

1'he divyausadhis of the Rasarajasundara are (34-35): ajagarl, ajaya, amlapattrl, 
asokanamnl, asurl, asvatthapattrl, bhutakesl, bilvadala, bilvatankl, 116 brahmadandl, 
cakoranasa, citraka, devllata, dhanurvalll, gomari, gonasi, gorocana, gostharigl, 
hemadandT, hemalata, TsvarT, jalapadminl, jaya, katutumbT, kalaparnT, kandakslrl, 
kandapattrika, khadirapattrl, kltamarl, krsnavallT, ksetrl, madhutrsna, mahavalll, 
mayurasikha, naganl, nTlotpala, padmakanda, palasatilaka, patiksTra, 1,7 punnagapa- 
ttrika, rajanl, raktakandavatl, raktavalll, rohinl, rudravantl, savarl, saptaparnl, sarvara, 
simhika, somavalll, sriiga, srlnamnl, tall, tridandl, trijata, trisull, tmajyotis, tumbika, 
vajranamavalll, vajravalll, varahlkanda, vijaya, visalya, and vyaghrapadalata. 118 

The author calls himself in the introductory verse Mathuranandana, a resident of 
MadhupurT; the Hindi translation adds that his name is Dattarama. The colophon of 
chapter one identifies him as Dattarama, the son of SrTmathura Krsnalala. A more de¬ 
tailed genealogy is found at the end of the verses on the misradhatus; the author, Dat¬ 
tarama, informs the reader that he is a brahmana of Mathuravamsa, son of Krsnalala 
(Kanhaiyalal), who was the son of Haricandra, one of the three sons of Ghaslrama. 

Dattarama belongs to the twentieth century. 119 

Brhatsamhita by Varahamihira. This treatise contains four chapters on ratnaparl- 
ksa. 120 Chapter 79 deals, after a short introduction (1-3) and a list of precious and semi¬ 
precious stones (4-5), with the diamond (vajra; 6-18); chapter 80 (36 verses) is devoted 
to the pearl (muktaphala), chapter 81(11 verses) to the ruby (padmaraga), and chapter 
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82 (one verse) to the emerald (marakata). 121 

The stones enumerated (79.4-5) are: vajra, indranlla, 122 marakata, karketara, 
padmaraga, rudhirakhya, vaidurya, pulaka, 123 vimalaka, 124 rajamani, 125 sphatika, sa- 
sikanta (= candrakanta), saugandhika, 126 gomedaka, sankha, mahanlla, 127 pusparaga, 
brahmamani, 128 jyotlrasa, 129 sasyaka, 130 mukta, and pravala. 131 

CANDRASENASIDDHANTA. 132 Candrasena, who is also credited with the Rasacandro- 
daya, is a Rasasiddha. 133 

Candrasena is quoted in the Yogaratnakara. The Rasajalanidhi attributes to him a 
description of pusparaga 134 and a particular method of killing diamonds. 135 

CarpatTsiddhanta . 136 Carpata, Carpati, Carpatl(natha), or Carvati is mentioned 
in Jinadattasuri’s Suvarnaraupyasiddhisastra, 137 the Rasakaksaputa, the Varnaratna- 
ksua, 138 and the Vasudevanubhava. 

He is quoted in the Ayurvedasaukhya , 139 Lohasarvasva, 140 Yogaratnakara , 141 and 
Yogataranginl 142 

Some texts refer to him as a Rasasiddha. 143 Svatmarama calls Carpati one of the 
Mahasiddhas. 144 

Some regard Carpati as one of the pupils of Goraksanatha, 145 others mention Vya- 
di as his teacher. 146 The Tibetan tradition sees in him the guru of Mina Pa, 147 i.e., MI- 
nanatha or Matsyendranatha. 148 Carpati is the twenty-fourth 149 or fifty-ninth 150 of the 
eighty-four Siddhas. 151 KingSahilaofthe Chamba state, who lived in the tenth century, 
is said to have held Carpati in high esteem. 152 

The Sabaratantra refers to Carpatanatha as one of the pupils of the twelve Kapa- 
lika teachers. 153 A Hindi text called Pranasaiigall contains an improbable report about 
a conversation between Guru Nanak 154 and Carpati. 155 

Works attributed to Carpati, apart from the CarpatTsiddhanta , are the Carpata- 
sataka 156 and Rasacandrodnya. 157 

Carpati 158 is assigned to the eleventh, 159 twelfth or thirteenth century. 160 

Cikitsaratnabharana by Sadananda Dadhlca. 161 This work is one of the sources 
of Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara 162 and Harisaranananda’s Kuplpakvarasanirmana- 
vijhana. Syphilis (phiraiiga) is mentioned in it, 163 

CIKITSA(SARA)RAHASYA by HarTta Muni. 164 This work is one of the sources of 
Hariprapanna’s Rasayogasagara. Harltamuni is quoted in Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara. 

CiNTAMANIRASAVIDHANA . 165 
Dattatreyasamhita by Dattatreya . 166 

DEVTSASTRA . 167 This work is quoted or mentioned in Asubodha and Nityabodha 
Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the Bharatabhaisajyaratna- 
kara, 168 Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the Basavarajiya , 
Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya , and Rasayogasagara. 169 

The DevTsastra is sometimes considered to be the same as the Rasarnava. 170 
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DevTyamala. 171 Quoted in one of the parisistas of the Anandakanda, 172 the Ku- 
pTpakvarasanirmanavijnana, and the Rasakamadhenu. A Devayamalaka is quoted in 
Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

DharanIdharasamhita 173 by Dharanldhara, son of Jvalananda. 174 This work is 
profusely quoted in the Paradasanihita. Quotations also occur in Hazarllal Sukul’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya and in the KupJpakvarasanirmanavijnana. 

The DharanIdharasamhita lists the following divyausadhis: agnikarnika, akhupa- 
rriika, amrtakanda, apamarga, aparajita, bhukadamba, brahmadandl, brhatl, cakrama- 
rda, citraka, dandl, dhattura, durva, gojihva, grlsmasundara, haridra, hastisundl, isu- 
purikhika, TsvarT, jatl, jayantl, kakajahgha, kakamacl, kancukT, katutumbika, kosatakl, 
krsnasariva, kslrinl, kumarika, kusumbhaka, lajjalu, laksmana, IahgalT, maharasU:!, ma- 
niiukaparnl, mlnaksl, mrgadurva, nlrakaria, nirgundT, patall, raktalu, rambha, rasaiiku- 
sa, sainya, sankhapuspika, sarpaksl, satavarl, sigru, sikhisikha, simbika, srldevl, sura- 
darika, suryavarta, svetarka, tilaparnika, tulasl, utpala, vajrakanda, vajralata, vandhya, 
varahl, varsabhu, vidarl, and vrddhl. 175 

Works quoted in it are the Rasahrdaya and Rasaprakasasudhakara . 176 

The acquaintance of the author with the Rasaprakasasudhakara implies that he can¬ 
not be earlier than the sixteenth century. 

Dhatujnana. 177 
Dhatukalpa. 178 
Dhatukalparaja. 179 
Dhatukautuka. 180 

DHATUKRIYA 181 or Dhatumahjarl l&2 by Bhairavanandayogin. 183 This work forms 
part of the Rudrayamala, is in the form of a dialogue between Mahadeva (i.e., Siva) 
and Parvatl, and deals with alchemy, not with iatrochemistry. 

Many synonyms of the metals occur in this text. Zinc is designated by the terms 
jasattva, jarat'Tta, rajata, yasadayaka, rupyabhratar, varlya, trotaka, carmaka, kharpara, 
rasaka, rasavardhaka, etc. 184 

The upadhatus mentioned, together with their synonyms, are: haritala, manahsila, 
abhraka, and somala or malla. 185 Other substances mentioned, together with their 
synonyms, are: mukta (pearl), vidruma (coral), kurmaprstha (tortoiseshell), sankha, 
suktika, gajadanta (ivory), sikhipiccha (peacock’s feathers), nakha and kesa (nails and 
hair). 186 

Many geographical names appear in the verses devoted to the places where 
various substances are found. 187 Some of these names are: Gautamadri (149), Gayadri 
(149), 188 Kamarupa (141; 144), 189 Kamboja (146), Kedara (148), 190 Kumbhadri 
(146), Lanka (121), 191 Llhadri (149), Maladri (144), Mlecchadesa (144), Naladri 
(149), Nepala (144; 147), 192 Niskala (149), Pavakadri (145), Sindhudesa (141), 
Tripura (148), and Tryambaka (148; 150). 193 

Various operations resulting in the production of artificial gold and silver are de¬ 
scribed, as well as several procedures to make substances which resemble these no- 
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ble metals. The accumulation of wealth (dhanasampatti) is an important subject in this 
treatise. 

Among the foreign countries, mentioned in the verses on the origin of copper and 
zinc, figure Rumadesa and Phirarigaka, 194 which, together with the mention of phira- 
ngaroga, indicates that this work is posterior to the sixteenth century. 195 

A Bhairavananda, who need not be the author of the Dhatukriya , is mentioned in the 
Bhavaprakasa, 196 Bhesajasamhita , 197 BrhadyogatarahginI , 198 Rasasamketakalika , 199 
and Rasayogasagara . 200 

Bhairavanandayogin is referred to in the Rasakamadhenu 201 and Rasaratnasamu- 
ccaya . 202 

A master magician called Bheravananda (= Bhairavananda) figures in Raja- 
sekhara’s Karpuramanjarl 203 

DHATUMANJARl, anonymous. 204 

DhatumanjarI by Sadasiva. 205 

Dhatulaksana, ascribed to Narada. 206 

Dhatumarana. 207 

Dhatunidana. 208 

Dhatupaddhati. 209 

Dhatupadhatubhasmakriya. 210 

DhatuparIksa. 211 

Dhatuprakarana. 212 

Dhaturasayana. 213 

Dhaturatnamala, anonymous. 214 

Dhaturatnamala by Devadatta, son of Hari. 215 This text is sometimes regarded as 
forming part of the AsvinTkumarasamhita. 216 It describes in 184 verses the character¬ 
istics (laksana), purification, killing, and medicinal properties (guna) of the dhatus and 
upadhatus. 2,7 The substances dealt with are: raupya, hema, tamra, naga, vaiiga, ayas or 
loha, kharpara, 218 abhraka, mauktika, 219 pravala, talaka, sila, maksika, gandhaka, suta 
(mercury), and hlraka. 

Noteworthy is the distinction of four types of loha (58-59ab: brahma = vadava, 
ksatriya, vaisya = kantaloha, sudra = mandura), two types of kharpara (81: jasada = 
zinc, and sattvaka), three types of abhraka (89: naga, vajra, dardura), 220 two types of 
mauktika (113: samudra and hastikumbhaka), and two types of gandhaka (136: gunika 
and amlasaraka). 

A vernacular term used by the author is sera. 221 Noteworthy names of plants are 
gajavarunl (151), kalajatika (153), tilvanT (152), and sarapuspa (152). 

The Dhaturatnamala is one of the sources of the Paiadasamhita , which quotes it. 
The treatise is assigned to the fourteenth, 222 sixteenth, 223 eighteenth, 224 or nine¬ 
teenth century. 225 One of the MSS 226 dates, however, from A.D. 1660/61. 

DhaturatnavalI. 227 
DhaturatnavalI by Siddhadeva 228 
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Dhatusodhana. 229 
Dhatusodhana or Candracakorika 230 
Dhatusodhana by Mallinatha. 231 
DHATUSODH ANAMARANA VIDHI. 232 

Dhatusodhanaprakriya. 233 

Dhatusuddhi. 234 

DHATUSUDDHIPRAKARANA: 235 a work dealing with the purification of various sub¬ 
stances in order to make them suitable to be used in medicinal preparations. 236 

DhatOtpatti by Thakkura Pheru. 237 This treatise, written in Prakrit, consists of fifty- 
seven verses. The subjects are: pittali or pittala (6-7); tambaya (= tamra; 8-10); slsaya 
(= slsa; 11-13); rahgaya (=raiiga; 14); kamsa(ya) (=kamsya; 15); parada (16-19); hi- 
ngulaya (= hingula; 20-22); sindura (23-27); the worship of daksinavartasankha, 238 
rudraksa and saligrama (28-44); karpura (45-46); agara (= aguru; 47-50); candana 
(51-54); mrganabhi (musk; 55); kuiikuma (56); dhupas (perfumes; 57). 

Amber (kaharavva) was known to Thakkura Pheru. 239 

The Dhatutpatti may be an extract from Thakkura Pheru’s Bhugarbhaprakasa , a 
work on mining and metallurgy. 240 

Dhatuvada. 241 

Dhatuvada(-upadESa) 242 by Na-li. 243 This short treatise, lost in the original San¬ 
skrit, was translated into Tibetan under the title of Gser-hgyur-gyi rci(-higdams-pa ). 244 
It forms part of the Rgyud-hgrel (Tantravrtti) section of the Tanjur. 

The Dhatuvada 245 describes in fourteen verses methods to transmute base metals 
into gold. One of the substances employed is mahamarnsa (sa-chen). 246 Kustha (ru-rta), 
which grows in the Himalaya, is depicted as a plant from the leaves of which drips a 
fluid having the colour of gold. 

DHATUV ADAPR AK ARAN a by Soma. This is a treatise in Prakrit, consisting of twenty- 
five verses, forming an appendix to Soma’s Ratnapariksa , and giving an account of the 
transmutation of copper into gold. It may date from the fourteenth century. 247 

Divyarasendrasara by Dattatreya. 248 
Divyarasendrasara by Dhanapati. 249 
DivyausadhIkalpa. 250 
Divyausadhiprakarana. 251 
Divyausadhyadhikara by Govindacarya. 252 
DvadasarthanirOpana by Bahatacarya. 253 
Gandhakabhrngarajakalpa. 254 

Gandhakakalpa: 255 said to form part of chapter twenty-eight of the Rudraya- 
maJa, 256 and to deal with the medical properties of sulphur and the preparation of 
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medicines from it; 257 it is one of the sources of the Paradasamhita. 

Gandhakakalpadisamgraha. 258 

Gandhakalpa. 259 

Gandhakarasayana. 260 

Gandhakasattva. 261 

Gandhakavarjyatanirnaya. 262 

Gangadhararasavidhi. 263 

GaurIkancalikatantra. 264 

This treatise, in the form of a dialogue between Isvara and Devi, 265 consists of 
355 verses. 266 Subjects dealt with are: 267 kalajnana (24-79); rtubheda (81-87); 268 
citrakalpa (88-92); 269 mandukaparnlkalpa (93-95); 270 punarnavakalpa (96-100); 271 
nirgundlkalpa (101-120); 272 hastikarnakalpa (121-137); 273 svetarkakalpa (138— 
150); 274 bhrrigarajakalpa (151-154); 275 kachalakalpa (155); 276 amlalonlkalpa 
(156-157); 277 salmallkalpa (158-167); abhayakalpa (168-172); the treatment 278 of 
jvara (180-200), bahumutra (201-202), mutrakrcchra (203-205), bindu(srava)ksaya 
(a deficient amount of ejaculated semen; 206-209), kuranda and galaganda (210- 
214), bhagandara (215), kamala (216), vaivarnya (217), 279 kasa and svasa (218-220), 
yaksman and ksaya (221-223), nasaraktasrava (nosebleeds; 224), arsas (225-226), 
karnasula (227-229), netraroga (230-233), siroroga (234-235), dantaroga (237-239), 
atlsara (240-242), sula (243-246), 280 vicarcika (247), kustha (248-254), pllharoga 
(255), visphotaka (256-257), arbuda (258), agnidagdhavrana (259-260), sllpada 
(261-263), nidraksaya (insomnia; 264-266), and nidra (267-271); adrsya (making 
oneself invisible; 272-275); nidhidarsana (the discovery of hidden treasures; 276- 
277); dehadurgandha (the removal of a bad bodily smell), kanti,pusti, etc. (283-290); 
vaslkarana, mohana, vajlkarana, stambhana, etc. (309-355). 

The GaurIkancalikatantra is quoted in Jnarasaramasarman’s Anupanadarpana. 

The treatise is sometimes said to belong to the sixteenth century. 281 

Govindasiddhanta. 282 

Gutikarasacikitsa. 283 

HarIsiddhanta. 284 

HarIsvaratantra. 285 

Hingulaprakarana by Vinayasagara Upadhyaya. 286 
Jaranamaranadi. 287 

JVARANIVARANABHASMAVIDHANA. 288 

JVARANKUSASAMJlVANARASADI. 289 

JVARANKUSAVIDHANA. 290 

Kadambakakalpa by Isvara. 291 


Kailasakaraka: a work in the form of a dialogue between Siva and Parvatl, dealing 
with the purification of mercury and its uses in medicinal preparations. 292 
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Kalpadrumasarasamgraha by Jayaramagiri, pupil of Caitanyagiri: a work on 
mercurial preparations in a mixture of Sanskrit and Hindi. 293 

Kamadhenutantra. 294 

KanakasindOrarasavidhi. 295 

KapALIK atantra. 296 Kapalika is mentioned as one of the Rasasiddhas in Caturbhu¬ 
ja’s commentary on the Rasahrdaya (1.7), the Paradasamhita (1.98), Rasaratnakara 291 
Rasaratnasamuccaya ( 1.4; 6.52), and RasataranginT ( 1.29-32); he is a Mahasiddha in 
Svatmarama’s HathayogapradTpika ( 1.8). 298 One of the sixty-four Siddhas, Kahnupada 
or Krsnapada, pupil of Jalandharanatha, called himself Kapalika. 299 
Kapalikayogas are repeatedly described in the Rasarnava. 

KapalIsiddhanta. 300 Kapali(n) is mentioned in the Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha , 
Revanasiddha’s VTrabhattTya, the Sarvadarsanasamgraha , and the Vaidyasastrapra- 
vartakacaryanamasamuccaya. Kapalin forms part of the group of Rasasiddhas in 
Caturbhuja’s commentary on the Rasahrdaya (1.7), the Paradasanihita (1:96) and the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya (1.2); he is one of the Mahasiddhas in Svatmarama’s Hathayo¬ 
gapradTpika (1.7). Kapali is a Rasasiddha in the Rasesvarasiddhanta . 301 Kapalin is 
credited with the Rasarajamahodadhi. 

Kapalin, Kapalin, Kapali and Kapalika may designate one and the same person. 302 
G. Haidar regards Kapali as a Saka king, who was the son of Vasudevaand teacher 
of Kandalayana; 303 he places him in the second or third century. 304 

Khandasiddhanta. 305 Khanda is one of the Rasasiddhas in the Paradasanihita , 
Rasajalanidhi, Rasaratnakara , and Rasaratnasamuccaya. Caturbhuja’s commentary 
on the Rasahrdaya (1.7) mentions Khandin instead of Khanda as a Rasasiddha. The 
HathayogapradTpika (1.8) refers to Khanda as one of the Mahasiddhas. 

KhecarIvidya, ascribed to Adinatha. 306 This small treatise in four chapters and 
285 verses begins with praising itself (1.1-28), followed by an account of the khe- 
carimantra (1.29-40); the remaining part of chapter one is devoted to the preparations 
for and practice of the khecarlmudra (1.41-74). 307 Chapter two, the longest, describes 
the siddhis, the subtle body, the cakras, etc.; a portion of this chapter (2.81-97) deals 
with the effects of Hatbayoga practices on the dosas. Chapter three discusses the 
raising of the KundalinT, her union with S iva, and the realization by the practitioner 
of bodily liberation. Chapter four is about divine herbs (divyausadhi), necessary for 
the attainment of siddhis, and on the consumption of mercury, sulphur, realgar and 
orpiment. 

The KhecarTvidya calls itself in its colophons a portion of a treatise called Mahaka- 
layogasastra. 308 A work of this title is referred to by two mediaeval commentators 309 as 
concerned with Hathayoga. The KhecarTvidya itself is cited by works called Mahakala 
and Martaiidaviveka. The latter is the Yogamartanda or Vivekamartanda of Goraksana- 
tha; the former, if not the Mahakalayogasastra itself, may be the Mahakalasamhita , at- 
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tributed to Adinatha. 310 

The first chapter of the Khecarlvidya is often reproduced as the second chapter of 
the Yogakundalyupanisad . 311 

Since three verses of the Khecarlvidya are reproduced in the fifteenth-century 
Hathayogapradl pika of Svatmarama, the former may date from the fourteenth century. 

Kravyadirasanirmanavidhi . 312 

Krtrimarasayogavicara . 313 

Kubjikamatatantra . 314 This Tantra contains a passage in which Siva himself 
speaks of mercury (parada) as his generative principle; he eulogizes the efficacy of 
this substance when killed six times. The transmutation of copper into gold, with the 
aid of mercury, is alluded to. Various alchemical processes are referred to. 315 

The Kulalikamnaya version 316 contains a list of aristas (23.15c-43) and material 
of medical interest on conception, embryology, the structure of the human body, the 
series of dhatus, etc. 317 

The oldest MS used for the critical edition of the Kulalikamnaya version was com¬ 
pleted during the reign of Ramapala (A.D. 1077-1120); another MS dates from A.D. 

1134-1135. 3,8 The oldest available MS of theKubji/camafadatesfromthereign of king 
Laksmlkamadeva (A.D. 1024-1040); it contains the version called Laghvikamnaya. 3,9 

The place and date of origin of the Kubjika cult 320 and the region where the Kubji- 
kamatatantra was composed 321 are disputed issues. 

L aghuratnaparIks a. 322 

Lampatatantra . 323 Lampata is one of the Rasasiddhas in the Rasaratnakara 324 
Some treatises change his name into Lampaka 325 or Lambaka. 326 

The LauhapradIpa, a work by Trivikrama, 327 is a treatise in four chapters (par- 
iccheda) on the medicinal use of inorganic substances. The titles of the chapters are: 
(1) lauhasya sainskarah, (2) upacarah, (3) lauhayoganarn samgrahali, (4) gunalaksa- 
nanirdeso lauhanam. 328 

The introductory stanzas refer to the following sources: JTvanatha, Nagarjuna, Pata- 
njali, 329 and Vindhyasthasanmuni. 

The work contains quotations, which are sometimes very long, from Amoghacarya, 
Bhojaraja’s Ayurvedasarvasva, Jlvanathacarya, Nagabiiddhinirghantu , Nagarjuna, Pa- 
tahjalatantra, Patanjali, Vaiigasena, Vindhyavasin, 330 and Yogaratnakara\ 331 lauhaca- 
ryas and other lauhasastras are also cited. 332 

Trivikrama is quoted by Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta in their commen¬ 
tary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, Gopaladasa, 333 Govindasena, 334 KasTrama, 335 Ma- 
dhavain his Ayurvedaprakasa, the author of glosses on Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara 336 
Sivadasasena, 337 and in the Rasendracintamani , 338 

The LauhapradIpa is cited in Asubodha’s commentary on Govindasena’s Paribha- 
sapradlpa 339 and in an anonymous Sarlra 340 
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Trivikrama was probably a resident of Bengal 341 and may have lived in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century since he is later than Vangasena and earlier than Gopaladasa. 342 

Lohabhasmagunopayogavicara. 343 
LohaprabhedanirOpana. 344 
LohapradIpa . 345 

LOHAPRAK ARANA . 346 
LOHARATNAK ARA . 347 

Loharnava. 348 

The Lohasarvasva or Lohapaddhati was written by Suresvara, also called Surapa- 
la. 349 

The Lohasarvasva 350 treats, in 318 stanzas, of lohas and their medicinal uses. 351 
The author announces that, though eight lohas are known, four only will be dealt with 
in his work, namely iron, mica, gold, and copper (7cd-9ab). The origin, characteris¬ 
tics, purification and killing of iron (loha; 9cd~70), 352 mica (abhraka; 71-101), gold 
(suvarna; 102-115), and copper (tamra; 116-125) are described. The extraction of the 
essence (sattvapatana) of mica (abhraka) and the killing of this essence are also dis¬ 
cussed (81-101). 

Eight types of iron are distinguished: sara, audra, kalingaja, bhadra, vajra, pandi, 
kantaja, and nlrava (12cd-20ab). The vegetable and mineral substances used in the 
killing of iron 353 and in various putapakas are enumerated (25-29). 

Some useful mantras are mentioned (134-138), followed by a list of anupanas 
(139-151) and dietary and behavioural rules to be observed after taking inorganic 
medicines (152-166). 

Suresvara proceeds with a series of formulae. Preparations containing one loha 
come first (loha: 170-216; abhraka: 217-226; suvarna: 227-234; tamra: 235-238), 
followed by those containing two (239-276), three (277-297), and four lohas 
(299-300). 

In spite of the assertion that four lohas only would be considered, the work ends 
with preparations containing five and more lohas, up to eight (301-316). 354 

Sources referred to by Suresvara are: the Lohatantras of HarTta, Nagarjuna, Susruta 
and Vyadi (6; 23). 

The Lohapaddhati or Lauhapaddhati is quoted in the Rasakamadhenu, Gulra- 
jsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary 
on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya 355 The Lohasarvasva 
is cited in Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesavijhana. The work is mentioned as 
one of the sources of the Paiadasanihita , Rasayogasagara 356 and YadavjT TrikamjT 
Acarya’s Rasamrta. 

Two other works attributed to the same author are the Sabdapradlpa , a homonymic 
dictionary of medical botany in two sections and numerous chapters, 357 and the Vrksa- 
yurveda , a work on arboriculture. 358 

Suresvara 359 or Surapala 360 was a court-physician (bhisagantarar'iga) to king 
Bhlmapala. His father Bhadresvara 361 held the same office under king Ramapala 
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(A.D. 1078— 1120) 362 and his great-grandfather Devagana under Govindacandra. 363 
His grandfather, Yasodhana, was not a medical practitioner. 364 

Irrespective of the identity of Bhlmapala, 365 Suresvara, the son of the court- 
physician to Ramapala, must have lived in the first half of the twelfth century. 366 

Lohasastra . 367 . 

Lokottararasavidhana. 368 
Madanakamesvarayoga by Satyanatha. 369 
MadanakamesvarInirmanavidhi . 370 
MAHADBHUTARASATANTRA by Vlrabhadra. 371 
MAHADEVARASATANTRA by Karttikeya 372 

Mahadevatantra . 373 
MahapOrnacandrodaya by PGjyapada . 374 
MahapOrnacandrodayayoga . 375 
Maharajamrganka . 376 

Maharasankusa by Rasahkusa. 377 Rasahkusa is one of the Rasasiddhas in the Pa- 
radasanihita( 1.99) and Rasaratnasamuccaya ( 1.5). Rasahkusa is an author or the title 
of a work quoted by Todara. 

M AH AR AS APR AK ARAN A . 378 

Maharasayanatantra . 379 

Maharasayanavidhi . 380 

MahasindOrarajamrgankasOryaprabhavatarasavidhana . 381 
Mahodadhi by Sivanatha Yogin . 382 
Makaradhvajadirasavidhi . 383 
Makaradhvajarahasya . 384 

M ANIK ALPA by Man Tuiigasuri, who may have lived in the thirteenth century: a trea¬ 
tise on precious stones in 225 verses. 385 

Manikaratnapariksa . 386 
Manimahatmya or Manipanksa . 387 

Manimala by Sourindro Mohun Tagore. 388 This treatise, entirely in verse, deals, 
after some introductory verses, with the following gems: the mythical jewel called 
syamantaka (9-72); vajra (diamond; 73-151); 389 manikya (ruby; 152-219); 390 vaidu- 
lya (cat’s eye; 220-242); 391 mukta (pearl; 243-329); 392 gomeda (zircon; 330-337); 393 
vidruma (coral; 338-356); 394 marakata (emerald; 357-387); 395 pusparaga (topaz; 
388-396); 396 indranlla (sapphire; 397-424); 397 karketana (chrysoberyl; 425-429); 398 
pulaka (garnet; 430-432); 399 rudhirakhya (carnelian; 433-434); 400 sphatika (quartz; 
435-444); 401 bhlsma (rock crystal; 445-452). 402 

Many gems 403 are divided into four types, named after the four varnas (brahmana, 
ksatriya, vaisya, sudra). 
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Sources are not indicated. 404 King Soma is referred to as an authority on diamonds 
(120). A sage called Kara is also quoted (349). 

ManiparIksa . 405 

MANIPARTKS AKALPA . 406 

MANTHANABHAIRAVA by Manthanabhairava . 407 

Manthanabhairava is quoted or mentioned in Dattarama’s Brhadrasarajasunda- 
ra, 408 LaksmTrama’s commentary on the Siddhabhesajamanimala , the Rasendracuda- 
mani, 409 Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , and Trimalla’s YogatarahginT and Brhadyogata- 
rahginl 

He is mentioned as one of the Rasasiddhas in Caturbhuja’s commentary on the 
Rasahrdaya (1.7), the Paradasaiphita (1.99), Rasajalanidhi (III, 389-390), Rasara- 
tnasamuccaya (1.6), Rasatarahgim (1.29-32), and Rasendrasambhava (introductory 
verses). Manthana is a Mahasiddha in Svatmarama’s HathayogapradTpika(\.6). 

Formulae ascribed to Manthanabhairava are found in the Bhaisajyaratnavalf, 410 
Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , 411 Rasaratnasamuccaya , 412 Rasayogasagara , 413 Rasendra- 
cintamani , 414 and Yogaratnakara 415 

MATRKABHEDATANTRA . 416 This treatise, consisting of 573 verses, arranged in four¬ 
teen chapters (patala), and composed in the form of a dialogue between Satnkara and 
Candika, contains, though chiefly devoted to spiritual practices of a Tantric nature, 
some interesting matter pertaining to alchemy and medicine. 417 

The work describes the transmutation of copper into silver by the aid of an un¬ 
known substance called sambala (1.2-16), processes to which mercury and copper are 
subjected, aurifaction, and the beneficial effects of ingesting mercurial products (5.1- 
43), the preparation of the rasaliiiga (8.1-37), the reduction of minerals to ashes and 
the use of these ashes as drugs (9.1-31). 

Some of the titles of the chapters (patala) in a MS described by R. Mitra are: 
raupyanirmanopayakathana (1), saintanotpattiniyamakathana (2), moksasadhana (3), 
and paradabhasmlkaranopayatadbhasmamahatmyakathana (5). 418 

A Cinatantra (1.7), 4,9 Kalitantra (1.7), 420 and Todalatantra (8.18) 421 are referred 
to. 

A number of correspondences with Nathasiddha texts may point to the eleventh or 
twelfth century as the period of composition. 422 D.G. White is of the opinion that the 
Matrkabhedatantra is a relatively late text, probably dating from the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. 423 

The Matrkabhedatantra is quoted in Ambikadattasastrin’s commentary on the 
Rasendrasarasamgraha and the commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya by Asubodha 
and Nityabodha Senagupta. 

MrdanItantra . 424 

Musalepavidhi . 425 

Nagabodhisiddhanta . 426 
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NagarjunIvidya . 427 

NandItantra . 428 

Nasatyasamhita . 429 

Navagraharasa . 430 

Navaratna . 431 

Navaratnadhatuvidya . 432 

Navaratnadhatuvivada by Balabhadra 433 

Navaratnamala, anonymous . 434 

Navaratnamala by Mallinatha, son of Govinda. 435 

NavaratnaparIksA by Narayana Pandita. 436 This treatise, which forms part of 
the author’s Smrtisaroddhara, 437 deals with: vajra (36-57), muktaphala (58-106), 
padmaraga( 107-125), indranlla (126-140), marakata(141-152), sphatika (153-158), 
pnsyaraga (159), vaidurya (160), gomeda (161), and pravala (162-165); the work 
ends with verses on artificial gems and ways of detecting them (174-183). 438 

NavaratnaparIksA by Soma. 439 The author is said to be the Somadeva who com¬ 
piled the Manasollasa , of which work the text of the Navaratnapanksa forms part. 440 

Navaratnarajamrgankasiddharasanirmana . 441 

Navaratnasuddhi . 442 

Nidhidarsana by Ramavajapeyin . 443 

Nityanathatantra . 444 This work may be the same as Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara. 

Pancabanamodakanirmanavidhi . 445 

Paradajaranamaranadividhi . 446 

Paradakalpa : 447 the twenty-eighth chapter of the Rudrayamala , 448 dealing with the 
medicinal properties of mercury and the preparation of mercurial medicines. 449 

Paradakalpadruma by Ananta, written in A.D. 1792. 450 
Paradanama . 451 

Paradasamhita by Cittodbhava Hamsaraja. 452 
Paradasodhanavidhi . 453 
Paradastadasasamskara, anonymous. 454 
PARADASTADASASAMSKARA by Krsnaravanarasiri>lia. 455 
Paradavidhi . 456 

PARADAYOGASASTRA by Sivaramayoglndra, 457 a work in 262 verses and eleven 
chapters (patala), dealing with processes of making mercurial preparations for medic¬ 
inal purposes, for conferring longevity, and for converting base metals into gold. 458 
Mentioned as one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 459 
This work is sometimes assigned to the sixteenth century. 460 


Pasanabhasmavidhana . 461 
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PASANASUDDHIKRAMA . 462 

Pramadebhankusarasavidhi . 463 
Pranankusarasavidhi. 464 
Pratapalankesvararasa . 465 
PratapalankesvarInirmanacikitsavidhana . 466 
Prayogacintamani by Ramamanikyasena 467 
POrnacandrodayarasavidhana . 468 

PURUSARTHAPRABODHA . 469 

Rajamrgankavyakhya . 470 

Rajaratnakara by Dhundhiraja, son of VTresvara alias Pante Bhatta. 471 

Rajatabhasmavidhana . 472 

Rajatasuvarnakaranakriya . 473 

Rasabhairava by Bhairava. 474 Bhairava is one oftheRasasiddhas; several /asayo- 
gas are attributed to him. He is also credited with the Gaurlkancalikatantra and Rase- 
ndrabhairavn 

RasabhaisajyakalpadIpika . 475 
Rasabhaisajyaratnavali by Suryakavi. 476 
Rasabhasmanirmanakrama . 477 
Rasabhasmasadhana . 478 
Rasabhasmavidhi . 479 

Rasabhesajakalpa 480 or Rasabhesajakalpadlpika 4&l by Suryapandita. Subjects 
dealt with are: furnaces, fuels, kinds of earth, processing of mercury, the purification 
of medicinal substances, perfumed oils, diet. 482 

Rasabhogamuktaval !. 483 

RasabhOpati . 484 

Rasabodhacandrodaya 485 Used as a source in the Rasayogasagara. 486 

Rasacakra by Brhaspati. 487 This work, in 8,000 verses, is mentioned in the Gora- 
ksasamhita 488 

Rasacakracudamani . 489 

Rasacandamsu or Rasaratnasamgraha by Datta Ballala Borakara, also called Datta 
Vaidya, a Sarasvata brahmana, son of Ballaladeva and LaksmT. This work is a mod¬ 
ern compilation, taken from the Rasaprakasasudhakara , Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasa- 
muccaya , etc.; it was completed in A.D. 1919. It consists of two parts (khanda), the 
first of which deals with sodhana, marana, etc., of the rasas, uparasas, dhatus, upadha- 
tus, etc., while the second one contains formulae to be used in the treatment of various 
disorders. 490 
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Rasacandamsu by Dattarama Vaidya. 491 

Rasacandamsu by Dattatreya 492 Used as a source in the Bhesajasanibita , Rasayo- 
gasagara 493 and Rasendrasambhava. 

A Rasacandanisu is quoted in the Ayurvedlya Kbanijavijnana , KupTpakvarasani- 
rmanavijnana , and Rasadbatuprakasa. 

The disease calied smaronmada was known to the author of this work, 494 which 
points to a rather late date 495 

Rasacandamsu by Srlsamkara. 496 
Rasacandratantra by Brhaspati. 497 
Rasacandrika, anonymous. 498 
Rasacandrika by Madhava Kavicandra 499 
Rasacandrika by Nllambara Purohita. 501 
Rasacandrodaya by Candrasena. 501 
Rasacikitsagrantha . 502 
Rasacintamani, anonymous. 503 

Rasacintamani by Anantadeva 504 or Anantadevasuri, 505 a work in about 900 
verses, arranged in eleven chapters. 506 

The subjects of chapters (stavaka) one to six are: 507 (1; 120 verses) twenty methods 
of preparing rasabhasman, gandhakagrasa, the preparation of various gutikas; (2; 142 
verses) the formulae and uses of seventeen rasayogas; (3; 98 verses) the treatment of 
kustha; (4; 128 verses) the treatment of sothaand some other disorders; (5; 162 verses) 
the samskaras of mercury; (6; 146 verses) auri- and argentifaction, rasayana and vajl- 
karana; (7; 213 verses) eighteen rasayogas; (8; 182 verses) sixteen rasayogas; (9; 198 
verses) forty-one rasayogas; (10; 45 verses) thirteen rasayogas; (11; 138 verses) thirty- 
three rasayogas. 

The verses quoted by P. Ray are concerned with the preparation of a white mercurial 
bhasman, the extraction of the sattvaofrasakaorkharpara (i.e., the preparation of zinc) 
and tutthaka, and the preparation of artificial gold and silver. 508 

Works quoting the Rasacintamani are: Astamahamatra, 509 Ayun/edaprakasa, 
Govindarama’s Rasasanigrabasiddhanta, 510 Gulrajsarmamisra’s Visikhanupravesa- 
vijnana and commentary on the Ayuivedaprakasa, KupTpakvarasanirmanavijnana, 
Ramacandra’s Ramavinoda , 511 Rasadbatuprakasa , Rasakamadhenu , Sadananda’s Ra- 
sataranginl, Rasatattvavivecana, Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurve- 
daprakasa, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , 512 and Trimalla’s YogataranginJ 513 and Br- 
badyogataiaiiginl 514 The Rasacintamani of Anantadeva was one of the sources of the 
Rasayogasagara. 515 The Rasacintamani is also mentioned among the sources of the 
Paradasambita. The work is anonymously quoted in the Rasajalanidbi. 

A Cintamani, quoted by Todara, may or may not be the Rasacintamani. 516 
Anantadeva was a resident of Kanakacala 517 and a devotee ofTripurasundarl. 518 
The quotations establish that Anantadeva is earlier than Todara. 519 
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Rasacintamani by MuralTdhara Sarman. 520 
Rasacintamani by Padmanapandita. 521 

Rasadarpana, anonymous. 522 An unspecified Rasadarpana is quoted in one of the 
parisistas of the Anandakanda, 523 the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijnana, the Brhadrasara- 
jasundara, Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Hazarllal 
Sukul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya, the Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijnana, 
Rasatattvavivecana, Rasendrapurana, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya, 524 and Trimalla’s 
YogataranginT. A Rasadarpana is referred to in Revanasiddha’s Vlrabbattlya. 

Rasadarpana by Revanasiddha. 525 A Rasadarpana, quoted in Visnudeva’s (= Vi- 
tthala’s) Rasasindhu, is probably Revanasiddha’s work, because Trimalla, who also 
wrote a Rasadarpana, is much later than Visnudeva. Revanasiddha may therefore be 
earlier than the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Rasadhatuprakasa by Vaidya P.D. Mule. 526 

The forty chapters (adhyaya) of this compilation deal with: (1) rasasala; (2) 
paribhasa; (3) vargas (groups of substances); (4) yantras; (5) types of musa and 
mudra; lepa; types of kosthl; (6) types of puta; (7) kanjl; (8) mana (weights and mea¬ 
sures); (9) paradotpatti (the origin of mercury), the dosas (blemishes) of mercury; (10) 
paradasuddhi (the purification of mercury) and the samskaras; (11) gandhakajarana, 
hingulotthaparadanihsaranavidhi (the extraction of mercury from cinnabar); (12) 
murchana; (13) nirgandhamurchana: mugdharasa, rasakarpura; (14) sagandhamu- 
rchana: kajjall, rasasindura, candrodaya; (15) kajjall, parpati; (16) suvarnajarana; (17) 
rasabandha; (18) paradabhasman and its uses; (19) lohasiddhi and suvarnanirmana 
(aurifaction); (20) the dhatus (metals); (21) suvarna (gold); (22) rajata (silver); (23) 
tamra (copper); (24) loha (iron); (25) mandura; (26) naga (lead); (27) vanga (tin); 
(28) yasada (zinc); (29) pittala, kamsya, varta; (30) the maharasas; (31) abhraka; (32) 
vaikranta; (33) suvarnamaksika; (34) taramaksika; (35) vimala; (36) silajatu; (37) 
sasyaka; (38) capala; (39) rasaka; (40) the uparasas. 

The sources used in compiling this treatise are: Ayurvedaprakasa, Bhaisajyaratna- 
va/i, Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Bhavaprakasa, Nighanturatnakara, Rasacantlamsu, 
Rasacintamani, Rasabrdaya, Rasaka madhenu, Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rasaratnslkara, 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasarnava, Rasataraiiginl, Rasayanasara, Rasendrasarasanigra- 
ha, Saligramanighantu, Susruta, Todarananda, Visatantra, and Yogaratnakara. 

Rasadhatusodhanamarana . 527 
Rasadhikara by Harihara. 528 
R AS ADHYAYA by Purusottamasuri. 529 

RasadInam maranajaranadiprayogah. This work is a guide for the purifica¬ 
tion of mercury and other substances; it is composed in verse and prose. 530 


RasadIpa by (Siddha) Prananatha. 531 
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Rasadipaka . 532 
RasadIpika, anonymous. 533 

RasadIpika by Anandanubhava. 534 Anandanubhava 535 and the RasadIpika are 
quoted in the Rasasindhu, which establishes that the author lived before the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century. Mentioned as one of the sources of the Rasayogasa- 
gara . 536 

RasadIpika by Ananta. 537 Quoted in the RasakaumudI of Madhavabhisaj. 538 
A RasadIpika is cited in the commentary on the Aspunahamatra, 539 the Kupl- 
pakvarasanirmanavijhana, Rasasindhu, Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya, and Vaidyaraja’s 
Sukhabodha . 540 

RasadIpika by Ramaraja . 541 The same author is credited with a Nadlprakasa and 
Rasaratnapradlpa. 542 Quoted in Vaidyacintamani’s Prayogamrta. 543 

Rasadisuddhi . 544 

Rasadiyogagrantha. This work deals with the purification of mercury and other 
inorganic substances; a number of medicinal preparations are described. 545 

Rasadrutiprakarana . 546 
Rasadyutpattivarn ana . 547 
Rasagovinda by Govinda . 548 

Rasagrantha. This work describes the origin and properties of mercury and its dif¬ 
ferent varieties; its use in medicinal preparations is also indicated . 549 

Rasaheman . 550 
RasahRDAYA, anonymous . 551 

RASAJNANA by Jnanajyotis. 552 Quoted in the Bhaisajyaratnavall 553 and Kuplpakva- 
rasanirmanavijhana. The Rasajhana is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 554 
JnanajyotirmunTndra is referred to in Dattarama’s Brhadarasarajasundara. 555 

Rasakaksaputa by Nagesa, son of Ganniraja of Bharadvajagotra and Vaikha- 
nasasutra. 556 The author gives at the beginning of his treatise a list of the following 
authorities and works consulted by him: BhavanI, 557 Carpati, Dhanvantari, Govinda, 
Jinendra’s Am/ta, 558 Kakacandesvarlmata, Lokanayaka, 559 Nagarjuna, Nlrandhra, 560 
Plyiisa, Rajamigahka, RasadIpika, Rasamrta, Rasaraja, Rasaratnakara, Rasarnava, 
Rasasattva, Rasasiddha, Rase ndr amah gal a, Sutasoma, 561 Svacchanda, Tarksya, 562 
Vyadi, and Vyasa. 563 


Rasakalika . 564 
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Rasakalpa 565 This work, said to form part of the Rudrayamala , and written in the 
form of a dialogue between Siva and Candika, describes metals and minerals, their 
killing, druti, sattvapatana and some other processes, without giving attention to the 
medicinal uses of the substances produced. The author claims to have tested all the 
processes outlined in the work. Six metals are distinguished (gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, iron), eight maharasas (parada, hingula, vaisnava, 566 sasyaka, saila, capala, 
rasaka, amala), 567 eight rasas (abhraka, tutthaka, kanta, rajavarta, anjana, vajra, 
vaikrantaka, tankana), and an unspecilied number of uparasas (gandhaka, talaka, sila, 
ksiti, 568 khecara, 569 gairika, etc.). Sulphur (gandhaka) is said to be of four types (sita, 
asita, aruna, pita), talaka of two types (godanta and patalacchavi), sila of two types 
(rakta and pita), kaslsa of three types (kaslsa, puspakaslsa, hlrakaslsa), gairika of two 
types (sauvarna and lohita). Kankustha is not accepted as a rasa. The extraction of the 
essence of rasaka, i.e., the preparation of zinc, is described. 570 
Svacchandabhairava and Govinda are referred to. 571 
The Rasakalpa is sometimes placed inthe thirteenth century. 572 

Rasakalpa by Basava. 573 
Rasakalpadruma by Jayadeva. 574 
Rasakalpalata, anonymous. 575 
Rasakalpalata by KSsTnatha. 576 

Rasakalpalata by Magnirama, 577 MagnTrama, 578 or Maganirama. 579 Mentioned 
as one of the sources of the Rasayogasfigara. 58 * This work is sometimes assigned to 
the sixteenth century. 581 

Rasakalpalata by Narayanamisra 582 or Narayana Sarman. 583 This work is some¬ 
times placed in the fifteenth century. 584 

Rasakalpataru . 585 
Rasakalpavall! by SrTkrsnasena. 586 
Rasakankali by Kankali. 587 

RasakankalIya by Kankalayogin. 588 This work is one of the sources of the Rasayo- 
gasagara. 589 The Rasakankaliya is quoted in the KupTpakvarasanirmanavijfiana. 

Rasakara . 590 

Rasakarpura . 591 

Rasakasaya by Vaidyaraja, son of Visarada. 592 

RasakaumudI, anonymous. 593 An unspecified RasakaumudI is quoted in Asubodha 
and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaiatnasamuccaya, the Kupl- 
pakvarasaniimanavijnana , and the Rasayanasamgraha. 


RasakaumudI by Golhadeva . 594 
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RasakaumudI by Madhava. 595 This work deals with rasayogas employed in 
medicine; some of the chapters (adhikara) are concerned with the treatment of jvara, 
jvaratlsara, grahanT, visphota, masun, mukharoga, siroroga, striroga, balaroga, and 
visa, as well as with vrsya (= vajikarana); the sainskaras of mercury and the yantras 
used are described; some ganas are enumerated: niyamaka-, rasamaraka-, guducl-, pa- 
ncapitta-, amla-, and ksaragana. 596 

Madhava’s RasakaumudI is assigned to the sixteenth centui’y, because of its simi¬ 
larity to the Rasapradfpa in many respects, while, moreover, opium and mineral acids 
are prescribed in it. 597 P. Cordier, who examined a MS of the work, noticed quotations 
from the Rasaratnakara and Anandanubhava’s Rasadlpika . 598 

RasakaumudI by Saktivallabha. 599 This work is one of the sources of the Rasayo- 
gasagara . 600 

RasakaumudI by Vitthala. 601 
Rasakaustubha . 602 
Rasakautuka, anonymous . 603 
Rasakautuka by Mallari. 604 
Rasakautukakhya . 605 
Rasaketu . 606 

Rasakinnara . 607 Used as a source in the Rasayogasagara. 
RasalaksanamanjarI by Ksonimanilaksmana. 608 
Rasalaksanani . 609 
Rasalaksanasastra . 610 

Rasalamkara, anonymous. 6,1 An unspecified Rasiilamkara is quoted in the Ki1- 
plpakvarasanirmanavijnana , Rasakamadhenu and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya-, 612 it is 
one of the sources of the Paiadasamhita. 

Rasalamkara byGovinda, son of Nrhari and follower of Laksmlnrsirnha. 613 
Rasalamkara by Ramavlrabhatta. 614 

Rasalamkara by Ramesvarabhatta. 615 Used as a source in the Rasayogasagara. 616 
This work is sometimes placed in the fourteenth century. 617 

Rasalehyavidhana . 618 

Rasamala . 619 


R ASAMAN AS a by Dayarama, son of Devaklnandana. 620 The Rasamanasa is quoted i n 
the Paradasamhita and Rasatatt vavivecana. 

Rasamangala by Gahananandamuni. 621 

Numerous rasayogas are ascribed to Gahana, 622 Gahanananda, 623 Gahananandana- 
tha, 624 and Gahananatha. 625 
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The Rasamahgala 626 is quoted in the commentary on the Astamahamatra , 627 
in the Capalanirnaya (by Narendranathamitra) of the Rasatarahginl, and in the 
Rasendrakalpadruma. The work is referred to in Nityanatha’s Rasaratnakara. 
Gahananatha is quoted in Madhava Kaviraja’s Mugdhabodha. 

A Yogaratnakara is attributed to Gahananatha. 

Gahananandanatha was the guru of Cidghananandanatha, the author of the Satka- 
rmasaingraha. 628 

RASAMANI by Harihara . 629 

RasamaNJArI, anonymous . 630 

RASAMANJARl by RT. Narayanan Mus (1870-1907). 631 

RASAMARANA VIDHI . 632 

Rasamarga . 633 

Rasamartanda. This work mentions the following seventeen samskaras of mer¬ 
cury: pattasarana, malapakarsana, sveda, suddhi, mardana, dhavana, murchana, uttha- 
pana, tiryakpatana, urdhvapatana, adhahpatana, suci, vlryanayana, niyamana, nirod- 
hana, dlpana, lelihana, and mukhlkarana. 634 

The Rasamartanda is quoted in Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurve- 
daprakasa, the Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijnana , the Rasatattvavjvecana, and Somadeva- 
sarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

Rasamrta, anonymous. 635 An unspecified Rasamrta is quoted in the Bhesajasam- 
hita , Bhavaprakasa, 636 Gulrajsarmamisra’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, the 
Paradasamhita, Rasakamadhenu, Rasasindhu, and Rasendrakalpadruma. 

Rasamrta by Jayadevakaviraja. 637 
Rasamrta by Jayanacarya. 638 
Rasamrta by Kamadeva. 639 
Rasamrta by Kayyadevapandita. 640 
Rasamrta by Ramesvara. 641 
Rasamrta by Vaidyakendrapandita. 642 

RasamuktavalI, a treatise on metals and their medicinal properties. 643 A Rasamu- 
ktavalT was written by Devanatha, 644 the teacher of Cudamanimisra, the author of the 
Rasakamadhenu. The latter gives an extract from his teacher’s work without mention¬ 
ing its title. 

Devanatha’s RasamuktavalI is quoted by his son, Vasudeva, in the latter’s com¬ 
mentary on Subandhu’s Vasavadatta. 645 Devanatha and Vasudeva were Sakadvlplya 
brahmanas. 646 

An unspecified RasamuktavalI is quoted in the Rasasindhu and was one of the 
sources of the Rasayogasagara. 641 

Devanatha’s RasamuktavalI is obviously earlier than the Rasakamadhenu. P.K. 
Gode placed it tentatively in the period between A.D. 1500 and 1672. 648 The 
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RasamuktavalT quoted in the Rasasindhu cannot be Devanatha’s work, on account of 
the much earlier date of Vitthala, the author of the Rasasindhu . 

R asamulikanighantu: 649 a description of particular plants used in alchemical pro¬ 
cesses. 

Rasanaksatramalika by Mathanasimha, 650 physician to the king of Malva. 651 
Two formulae from this work are found in P. Ray; 652 the first formula mentions 
opium, the second is a svacchandabhairavarasa. 653 Mathanasimha’s treatise is 
probably quoted as Naksatramala in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya and Vitthala’s 
Rasasindhu. 654 Vitthala’s quotation points to a date earlier than the third quarter of 
the fourteenth century. 655 One of the MSS was completed in A.D. 1500/1501. 656 . 

RasAnandakautuka by Naravahana. 657 Naravahana is one of the Rasasiddhas in 
the Paradasamhita , Rasa jalanidhi, Rasaratnakara , Rasaratnasamuccaya , Rasataraiiginf, 
and Rasendrasambhava . 658 

Rasanibandha . 659 

Rasanidana . 660 

Rasanighantu . 661 

Rasanirmanavidhana . 662 

Rasanirmanavidhi . 663 

Rasanirnaya . 664 

Rasankusa . 665 

Rasankusatantra by Candranatha. 666 Candra’s Rasankusa, a work in 10,000 
verses, is mentioned in the Goraksasamhita. 661 A Rasankusa is quoted in the Ayu¬ 
rvedasaukhya . m Several rasayogas are attributed to Candranatha. 

Rasapaddhati, anonymous. 669 Quoted in the Paradasamhita 610 
Rasapaddhati by Bhairavaprasada. 671 
Rasapadmacandrika . 672 
Rasaparamacandrika . 673 

Rasaparijata, anonymous. 674 An unspecified Rasaparijata is one of the sources of 
the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijhana, Paradasamhita, and Rasayogasagara. 675 

Rasaparijata by LaksmTdhara Sarasvatl. 676 
Rasaparijata by Ramacandra, 677 
Rasaparijata by Vaidya Siromani. 678 
Rasaprabandha . 679 

Rasaprabandhacandrodaya by BTsaladeva. 680 

Rasaprabhedanirupana . 681 

Rasaprabodha by Nagadeva, son of Mallideva. 682 
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Rasaprabodhacandrodaya by Naganatha, son of Janardanamisra. 683 

RasapradTpa . 684 An unspecified Rasapradlpa is quoted in Jnarasarama’s version of 
the Amrtasagara, the commentary on the Ayurvedabdhisara, the Bhavaprakasa and its 
glosses, the Brbadrasarajasundara , the KupTpakvarasanirmanavijnana , the NasTrasahT 
KankalTgrantha , 685 the Rasakamadhenu, and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya . 686 It is one 
of the sources of Harisaranananda’s Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijnana. 

RasapradTpa by Naganatha . 687 

RasapradTpa by Prananatha. 688 This work consists of two chapters (adhyaya), with 
respectively 150 689 and 469 verses. The mangala praises Mukunda 690 and Govinda. 
The introductory stanzas state that the author will summarily describe the purifica¬ 
tion and killing of the dhatus, upadhatus, rasas, uparasas, ratnas, uparatnas, visas and 
upavisas (1.4-5). The author distinguishes the same seven dhatus as many works on 
rasasastra do: svarna, raupya, tamra, ranga (i.e., tin), jasada, slsa, and loha (1.6). His 
series of seven upadhatus is unusual: suvarnamaksika, tamramaksika, tuttha, kamsya, 
rlti, sindura, and silajatu (1.12). Tuttha, sindura and silajatu can be subjected to purifi¬ 
cation (sodhana) only, not to killing (marana) (1.13). The preparation of sankhadra- 
varasa is described (2.2.29-32). The medicinal uses of inorganic compounds form the 
main subject of chapter two. 691 The preparation of rasakarpura, employed in the treat¬ 
ment of phirangaroga, finds a place in this work (1.111-117; 2.2.295-298). CobacTnT 
is prescribed against phirangaroga (2.2.306), opium (aheh garalam, ahiphena) against 
vatavyadhi, visucika and apasmara (2.1.37,82,121). 

Sources and earlier authorities are not referred to or quoted. 

Prananatha’s RasapradTpa is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 692 
The author gives no information about his genealogy. 693 

Prananatha cannot be earlier than the sixteenth century because of his references 
to phirangaroga 694 and its treatment with cobaclnl and rasakarpura. 695 

RasapradTpa by Ramacandra of the Guha family. 696 Other works by Ramacandra 
are the Rasendracintamani and Cakradattanamakagrantha. 691 

Prananathavaidya is recorded as the author of a commentary on Ramacandra 
Guha’s RasapradTpa . 698 

RasapradTpa by Samkarabhatta, son of Trimallabhatta. 699 
RasapradTpa by Vaidyaraja. 7 ^ 

RasapradTpa by Visaladeva . 701 
RasapradTpa(samgraha ). 702 

RasapradTpika, anonymous . 703 This work consists of four chapters (adhyaya): rasa- 
suddhibhasmadhikara, maharasoparasasadharanarasanam suddhibhasmadhikarah, na- 
varatnasuddhibhasmadhikara, and navalohasuddhibhasmasinduradhikara . 704 

Mangalagirisuri, son of Jagannatha of Atreya gotra, of the Gelavaiigalavamsa, 
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wrote a commentary on the first chapter. 705 He is also the author of a commentary on 
the Bhesajakalpa attributed to Bharadvaja. 706 

This work is apparently identical with the Rasapradlpika attributed to Bharadvaja. 

RasapradIpika by Bharadvaja. 707 This work consists of four chapters (adhyaya), 
devoted to: (1) mercury and its processing; (2) the maharasas (vaikranta, maksika, 
siladhatu = silajatu, sasyaka, capala, rasaka), uparasas (gandhaka, gairika, kaslsa, 
saurastra, haritala, manahsila, aiijana, kaiikustha), sadharanarasas (kampilla, gaurlpa- 
sana, navasara, varataka, bodarasrrigl, hihgula), the purification of opium (ahiphena), 
vatsanabha, nepala, and mahisaksa; (3) the nine gems (manikya, mauktika, pravala, 
marakata, pusparaga, vajra, nlla, vaidurya, gomedaka); (4) the nine metals. 708 

The main source of the Rasapradl pika was the Rasaratnasamuccaya , though the ar¬ 
rangement of the subjects differs. 

Part of a commentary, namely the commentary on the first chapter, by Maiigalagiri 
Suri, son of Jagannatha, of the Gelavaiigalavamsa, has been preserved. 709 

A Telugu version of the Rasapradl pika was made by Mudumba Veiikatacarya, who 
does not refer to Bharadvaja as its author, but presents the work as an instruction of 
Atreya by Agastya, in accordance with revelations by the Asvins to Dhanvantari. 710 

The Rasapradlpika is later than the sixteenth century, on account of the date of the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, its chief source, and earlier than the eighteenth century, the pe¬ 
riod in which Mudumba lived. 711 

RasapradIpika by Maiigalagirisuri. 712 

Rasaprakasa, anonymous. 713 A Rasaprakasa is one of the sources of the Pa- 
radasamhita. 

Rasaprakasa by Krsnasarman. 714 
Rasaprakasa by Mularaja. 715 
Rasaprayoga . 716 

Rasaprayoga by Somaprabhacarya. 717 

Rasarahasya by Dayarama, son of Devaklnandana. 718 This work is quoted in Ma- 
dhava’s Sarvadartenasamgraha, 119 the Rasakamadhenu , the Rasasindhu, andTodara’s 
Ayurvedasaukhya. It is one of the sources of the Paradasamhita. 

The reference to the Rasarahasya in the Rasasindhu establishes that Dayarama 
lived before the third quarter of the fourteenth century. 

Rasaraja, anonymous. 720 Quoted in the Brhadrasarajasundara. 

Rasaraja by Laksmlsvara. 721 
Rasaraja by Matirama. 722 

Rasaraja by Samkara. 723 Samkarais one of the Rasasiddhas in the RasatarahginTanci 
Rasendrasambhava. Several rasayogas are ascribed to him. He is also credited with a 
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Rasaratnasamuccaya and Rasasamkara. 

Rasarajahamsa, anonymous. 724 Quoted in the Paradasamhita , Rasakamadhenu 
and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya . The Rajahamsa, quoted by Todara, may be the same 
work. 

Rasarajakalpa . 725 

Rasaraj akalpalaksmT by Visnu Pandita, son of Mahadeva. 726 This work is un¬ 
doubtedly identical with Visnudeva’s RasarajalaksmT. 

RasarajalaksmT, anonymous. 727 A work of this title is one of the sources of the Pa¬ 
radasamhita', it is quoted in the Rasakamadhenu 128 and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 129 

RasarajalaksmT by Ramesvarabhatta. 730 This work describes the purification and 
the properties of mercury. 731 

Ramesvarabhatta was the son of Visnudeva, who wrote the Rasara jalaksmr, he can 
therefore be placed in the latter half of the fourteenth century. He is regarded as the 
author of a commentary on his father’s work. 732 

RasarajalaksmT by Revanasiddha. 733 
RasarajalaksmT by Sarvajnabhatta. 734 

Rasaraj amahodadhi by Kapalin. 735 A Rasarajamahodadhi was one of the sources 
of the Rasavidyamaharnava. 

Rasarajamrganka by Bhojaraja. 736 . 

Rasarajaprakarana by MadhavaUpadhyaya. 737 

Rasarajasamkara, anonymous . 738 A Rasaraj as amkara is quoted in Hazarilal Su- 
kul’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the KupTpakvarasanirmanavijhana , and 
the Paradasanihita. 

Rasarajasamkara by Ramalcrsna, son of Mudgala, 739 great-grandson of Kamala- 
kara, pupil of Devendravana. 740 This treatise in nine chapters (alamkara) 741 deals with 
alchemical procedures and the treatment of diseases. 742 It is one of the sources of the 
Rasayogasagara 143 The work is sometimes assigned to the fifteenth century. 744 

Rasarajasamskarah. 745 
Rasarajasekhara by Gahgadhara . 746 

Rasarajasiromani by Parasurama. 747 Mentioned as one of the sources of 
the Rasayogasagara. 148 An unspecified Rasarajasiromani is quoted in the KupT- 
pakvarasaniimana vijhana. 
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RasarajasiromaNI by Revana Siddha. 749 

Rasarajasudhanidhi by Vrajaraja Sukla . 750 

Rasaranjana . 751 

Rasarasarnava . 752 

Rasaratna by Srlnatha. 753 

RasaratnadIpika, unspecified. Quoted in the Rasakamadhenu , Paradasamhita, and 
Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa. A RatnadTpikfi is cited in 
Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 

RasaratnadIpika by Mallaraja . 754 
Rasaratnakara, anonymous . 755 

Rasaratnakara by Adinatha. 756 Adinatha is one of the Mahasiddhas in the Hatha- 
yogapradTpika (1.5).^ 757 He is also mentioned as the first of the nine Nathas 758 and the 
first of twelve sages to whom the Kapalika doctrine was revealed. 759 

Rasaratnakara by Cakrapani. 760 
Rasaratnakara by Devacandra. 761 
Rasaratnakara by Devacarya. 762 

Rasaratnakara by Nagarjuna . 763 Actually, this work does not exist; the work 
recorded in this way is Nagarjuna’s Rasendramaiigala. 764 

Rasaratnakara by Nathasimha 765 This work is probably identical with Nityana- 
tha’s Rasaratnakara. 

Rasaratnakara by Pujyapada. 766 
Rasaratnakara by Ramacandra. 767 
Rasaratnakara by Revanasiddha. 768 

Rasaratnakara by Saidapahara, a treatise written in Hindi. 769 The author was a 
son of Saida Hamaja, probably a Muslim and a hakim. 770 

Rasaratnakara by Sukrapani. 771 
Rasaratnakara by Susruta. 772 

RasaratnakaumudI, anonymous. 773 A text of this title was one of the sources of 
the Rasayogasagara. 114 Syphilis (phiraiiga) is mentioned in this work. 775 

Rasaratnamala, anonymous. 776 An unspecified alchemical Ratnamala is quoted 
in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Rasaratnamala by Hari Vaidya of Gurjaradesa, father of the Devadatta who, in 
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about the latter part of the fourteenth century, composed a small work called Ratnama- 
lika? 77 


Rasaratnamala by Narasimha Kaviraja, the guru of Vaidyacintamani. 778 
Rasaratnamala by Siddha Nityanatha. 779 

Rasaratnamanimala by BababhaT Vaidya. 780 Used as a source in the Rasayogasa- 
gava. 781 Quoted in the KupTpakvarasanirmanavijhana. The work is sometimes assigned 
to the nineteenth century. 782 

RasaratnapradIpa, anonymous. 783 An unspecified RasaratnapradTpa is one of the 
sources of the Paradasamhita. 

RasaratnapradIpa by Jang Bahadur. 784 
RasaratnapradIpa by Kamesvara. 785 
RasaratnapradIpa by Rajarav. 786 

RasaratnapradIpa by Ramaraja. 787 This treatise consists of five chapters (adhika- 
ra), dealing with (1) the processing of mercury and the purification and killing of the 
dhatus, etc., (2-5) rasas and their uses in medicine. The work ends with nadlparlksa. 
The arrangement of the diseases agrees with the Madhavanidana. 

The preparation of mineral acids is described in this work. 788 
Sources mentioned by Ramaraja (1.10) are: Bhagavadgovinda (probably the author 
of the Rasahrdaya ), BhavanTmata, Damodara, Isahrdaya, 789 Jalasudhambhodhi , 790 Ka- 
kacaiidesvarTmatatantra , 791 Nagarjuna, Samsrtisiitra , 792 Sutamahodadhi , Svacchanda- 
saktyagama , Vasudeva, and Vyadi. 793 

The Rasaratnapradlpa is quoted in Bhavamisra’s Bhavaprakasa, the Rasa - 
kamadhenu , Somadevasarman’s commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, Todara’s 
Ayurvedasaukhya, Trimalla’s YogalaranginJ and BrhadyogataranginT , Vagbhata’s 
Rasaratnasamuccaya , and the Yogaratnakara. It is cited as RasaratnadTpika in the 
Rasayogasagara, as RasaratnapradTpika in the Rasakamadhenu , Somadevasarman’s 
commentary on the Ayurvedaprakasa, and Hazarilal Sukul’s commentary on the 
Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

The RasaratnapradTpika is also one of the sources of the KupTpakvarasanirmanavi¬ 
jnana and Rasendrasambhava. The RatnapradTpa, quoted in Trimalla’s Brhadyogata¬ 
ranginT, the Vaidyakasaroddhara, and the Yogaratnakara, and the RasaratnadTpa of the 
Amitasagara may be identical with Ramaraja’s RasaratnapradTpa. The RatnadTpika a- 
scribed to Ramaraja 794 is probably the same work as the RasaratnapradTpa. 

Ramaraja is also credited with a RasadTpika 195 and NadTprakasa 196 or NadTparT- 
ksa. 797 

Information on the author and his genealogy is found in the introductory verses (1. 
4-9). Ramaraja descends from a king called Hariscandra, who reigned at Kastha on 
the banks of the Yamuna. Hariscandra’s son was Sadharana. This Sadharana had three 
sons: Laksmanasimha, Sahajapala, and Madana. 798 Ramaraja was the son of king Rat- 
napala, 799 a descendant of Madana. 
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The RasaratnapradTpa was written at the request of someone called Sadharana, who 
may have been an elder brother of Ramaraja. 800 

Dates assigned to Ramaraja are: 801 between A.D. 1200 and 1500, 802 approxi¬ 
mately A.D. 1350, 803 the fifteenth century, 804 A.D. 1420, 805 the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, 806 and the seventeenth century. 807 

Ramaraja should probably be placed in theperiod A.D. 1400-1550, since he is later 
than his ancestor Madanapala and earlier than Bhavamisra, who quotes his Rasaratna¬ 
pradTpa. 

RaSaratnapradipika, anonymous. 808 
Rasaratnasamuccaya, anonymous. 809 

RASARATNASAMUCCAYA by Bhattacarya, son of Nrpasimha Gupta. 810 
Rasaratnasamuccaya by Lokanatha. 811 

Rasaratnasamuccaya by Manikyadevasuri. 812 

The author calls his work RasaimtasrT in the introductory verses (1.4) and Rasara¬ 
tnasamuccaya at the end; the colophons refer to it as Rasamrtasii. The treatise deals 
with alchemical operations and the uses of alchemical preparations for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. It is written in Sanskrit verse of various metres, 813 and is accompanied by expla¬ 
nations in prose. The treatise consists of 146 stanzas, arranged in three chapters (adhi- 
kara). 

The subjects of chapter one (rasangasaingrahi; 50 verses) are: mangala and intro¬ 
duction (1-4); the maharasas: vaikranta, amala (= abhraka), sasyaka, adri (= silajatu), 
makslka, and ahi 814 (5); 815 the uparasas: kahkustha, gandha (sulphur), anjana, gairika, 
mrd (= saurastn), (manah)sila, and alaka (= haritala) (5); 816 the dhatus: tamra (copper), 
tara (silver), pittala (brass), naga (lead), heman (gold), vaiiga (tin), tlksna (iron), kam- 
syaka (bronze), and vattaloha (an alloy) (6); 817 the poisonous substances (7); the eight 
kinds of bile (pitta; 8); the kinds of animal fat (vasa; 8); the pita-, aruna- (= rakta-), 
sita- (= sveta-), and asitavargas (9); the eight oils of vegetable origin and some ghees 
(10); the three naisargikadosas of mercury: mala, sikhin, visa (12); some samskaras and 
related operations (14-26); the purification of maharasas and alparasas (= uparasas) 
(27-31); the killing of the metals (32-39); the killing of the black variety of mica (kr- 
snabhraka; 40-46); the killing of diamonds and other gems (47-48). 

Chapter two (rasarahasya; 40 verses) extols the medicinal qualities of alchemi- 
cally prepared drugs (1-11); a number of rasayogas are described: samnipataripurasa 
(12-14), vajrahemarasa(17-21), bhutabhairavarasa (26), brhadvadavanalarasa (27), a 
gutika (28), vadavlgutika (29), cintamanirasa (30-34), kanakavajrarasa (35-37), and 
chandabhairavarasa (38-39); some yantras (15—16: kacchapa- and bhudharayantra) 
and the cakramusa (22-25) are discussed too. 

Chapter three (56 verses) is concerned with the following rasayogas: tamrabhai- 
ravarasa (4-9), sudhasuta (10-I2),jvararirasa (13), some otherrasas (16-32), hiranya- 
garbharasa (33-39), nagendrarasa (40-41), visvesvararasa (42), agnikumararasa (43- 
49), and mahabhairavarasa (50-56). 

The passages in prose give synonyms of the substances and plants mentioned (ad 
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1.34, 35, 36-37, 39, 41, 43; 2.30) or details concerning the preparation of particular 
rasayogas (ad 2.17-21, 28, 29, 30-32; 3.4-5, 18, 19, 24-25, 26, 30, 54-55, 56). 
Authorities referred to are Govinda and Vyadi (2.6). 

Sources mentioned are the Rasarnava and Rasavaloka (2.6). Rasarahasyodadhi and 
Rasopanisad, mentioned at the end of chapter two (2.40) may also be titles of works 
consulted by the author. 

A cakramusa, notknownfrom other treatises, is described (2.22-25) and referred 
to (2.20; prose ad 2.17-21). A mathakhyayantra, otherwise unknown, is mentioned (2. 
13). The author was acquainted with the agnlsomabhidhayantra (3.50). 818 

The author mentions his name as Manikyadeva in the introductory verses (1.4), at 
the end of chapter one (1.50), and at the end of the work; he refers to himself as Ma- 
nikyendu at the end of chapter two (2.40). 

The name of his teacher, Devacandra, appears.at the end of chapters one and three. 
Another instructor may have been Parsvadevasuri (1.4). 

Manikyadeva was a Jain, as is evident from the maiigala verses, addressed to the 
Tlrthankaras Rsabha and Neminatha (= Aristanemi), a verse about ahinisa (1.11), and 
the colophons. 

J.C. Sikdar 819 asserts that the author belonged to the Vatagaccha of Svetambara 
Jains and was the pupil of Devasuri or Devacandrasuri, the second acarya of the 
Vatagaccha. 

J.C. Sikdar is of the opinion that Manikyadeva lived from A.D. 1268 to 1327. 820 
The same author assigned Manikyadeva to the sixteenth century in an earlier article. 821 
He regards him as identical with the Manikyacandra who composed the mahakavya 
Nalayana or Kuberapurana , 822 

Rasaratnasamuccaya by Nityananda(?). 823 

Rasaratnasamuccaya by Nityanathasiddha. 824 The attribution of this work to 
Nityanatha may be based on a confusion with the Rasaratnakara 825 

Rasaratnasamuccaya by Samkara. 826 Saipkara is also credited with a Rasaraja. 

Rasaratnasamuccaya by Siddharatri(?). 827 

Rasaratnasamuccaya by Somadeva . 828 

Rasaratnasara by Vyasalaksmldhara, son of Somesvara. 829 

Rasaratnasarasamgraha. 830 

RasaratnavalI, unspecified . 831 

RasaratnavalI by Bhaglratha. 832 

Rasaratnavali by Candrarajakavi . 833 

RasaratnavalI by Gurudattasiddha. 834 

Rasarnava by Nagarjuna. 835 Mentioned as one of the sources of the Rasayogasa- 
gara. 


836 


Rasarnava by Siddharajayogin. 
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Rasarnavakala. 837 

Rasasagara. 838 This is an exhaustive treatise in several chapters (khanda). The 
two chapters that have been preserved deal with metallic and mineral preparations 
(rasakhanda) and vegetable decoctions (kvathakhanda). 839 

A Rasasagara is quoted in Dattarama’s Brhadrasarajasundara, m Hazarllal Sukul’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the KupJpakvarasanirmanavijnana , Niscala- 
kara’s Ratnaprabha, the Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , 841 Rasarajalaksml , Rasayogasaga- 
ra, 842 and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 843 A Rasasagara in HindTwas one of the sources 
of the Paradasamhita. 

Rasasagara by Ksemaditya, son of Ghanaditya. 844 Used as a source in the Rasayo- 
gasagara. 

Rasasamgraha . 845 A Rasasamgraha is referred to in the Amrtasagara. 
Rasasamgrahasiddhanta, anonymous. 846 

Rasasamgrahasiddhanta by Acyuta, son of Dharani Goniga, son of Mahadeva, 
son of Soma, son of Hari, of the family of minister Nadiga, a Nagara. 847 Acyuta is 
sometimes regarded as the teacher of Somadeva, the author of the Rasendracudama- 
ni. 848 

Rasasamgrahasiddhanta by Govindarama Thakura, 849 son of Venldatta and a 
resident of Nadlyada and Kasl. 850 This elaborate treatise in eleven chapters was com¬ 
posed in A.D. 1793/94. 851 It is based on Rasacintamani, Rasahrdaya , Rasalaksmivila- 
sa, RasamanjarT , Rasarnava, etc. 852 The Rasayogasagara mentions this work as one of 
its sources. 853 It is quoted in the Kuplpakvarasanirmana vijnana. 

RasasamjIvanesvara by Harihara. 854 A RasasamjJvana is mentioned amtng the 
sources of the Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha. 

Rasasamkara by Sarnkara. 855 The Rasasamkara was one of the sources of Dat¬ 
tarama’s Brhadrasarajasundara. 856 A Sarnkara is also credited with the Rasaraja and a 
Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

Rasasamskara . 857 
Rasasara by Ksemaditya. 858 

Rasasaramrta by Ramasena. This work is about pharmaceutical preparations of 
mercury and other metallic substances; it ends with a chapter on aphrodisiacs (vrsya- 
dhikara). 

Sources are the treatises of Gahananandanatha, Nityanatha and Salinatha. 859 
An author called Ramasena is quoted in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s 
commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 
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Rasasarasamgraha, anonymous. 860 A Rasasarasamgraha is one of the sources of 
the Rasayogasagara 861 and may be quoted in the Yogaratnakara. 

Rasasarasamgraha by Gaiigadharapandita. 862 This short treatise describes mer¬ 
curial preparations and their medicinal uses. 863 

Rasasarasamgraha by Kalidasa . 864 

RASASARASAMUCCAYA . 865 This work is similar to the Rasaratnasamuccaya; it is fol¬ 
lowed by explanatory notes in Telugu. 866 

Rasasaratilaka by Rasendratilaka Yogin. 867 Rasendratilaka is a Rasasiddha in the 
Paradasamhita and Rasaratnasamuccaya, 

Rasasaroddharapaddhati . 868 Quoted in the KupTpakvarasanirmanavijhana and 
Paradasamhita. 

Rasasarvesvara 869 by Vasudeva. 870 Vasudeva is one of the Rasasiddhas in the Pa¬ 
radasamhita and Rasaratnasamuccaya , 871 

Rasasarvesvaradarsana. 872 
Rasasastra . 873 

Rasasastrasarasamgraha, anonymous. 874 
Rasasastrasarasamgraha by Dattatreyavaidya. 875 

Rasasiddhanta . 876 A Rasasiddhanta is quoted in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya . 877 

Rasasiddhantasagara . 878 

Rasasiddhantasamgrah A . 879 

Rasasiddhantasasana . 880 

Rasasiddhi . 881 

Rasasiddhiprakasa, anonymous . 882 

Rasasiddhiprakasa by Madhavabhatta. 883 The author may have been a relative 
of Madhava Upadhyaya, who wrote the Ayurvedaprakasa, for both were born in 
Saurastradesa from a Sarasvata family. The first chapter of the work describes mer¬ 
cury, its origin, purification, etc.; the second chapter is about the uparasas. 884 The 
Rasasiddhiprakasa quotes the Rasapaddhati and is therefore probably later than the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 885 

Rasasiddhiprakasa by Visnugirijl of Kacha . 886 

Rasasiddhisastra. This treatise, ascribed to Vyadipada (Bha-li-pa), and lost in 
the original Sanskrit, was translated into Tibetan under the title of Dhul-chu grub-pahi 
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bstan-bcos. The Tibetan version, mentioned in the catalogue of the Tanjur, has 
not been preserved. The translators were Narendrabhadra of India and the Tibetan 
Rin-chen dpal (RatnasrT) of Oddiyana. 887 

The treatise called Rasa y anas astroddhrti may have formed part of the Rasasiddhi- 
sastra . 888 

Rasasindhu, anonymous . 889 A Rasasindhu is one of the sources of the Paradasam- 
hita\ it is quoted in the Brhadrasarajasundara and Somadevasarman’s commentary on 
the Ayurvedaprakasa. 

Rasasindhu by Visnu . 890 

Rasasindhu by Vitthala, 891 son of Mahadevagalaganda. 892 Chapter one is called 
rasasodhanajaranadhikara, chapter three rasagrahanajalayogadhikara; the title of 
another chapter is dutadilaksanadhikara. 893 

The introductory verses indicate that this work also deals with therapy. 894 
Authorities and works quoted are: 895 Bhavanlmata, Kakacaiidesvaramata , NTlaka- 
ntha, Rasacandrika , Rasadaipana, Rasadlpika , Rasiimrta , Rasamuktavail Rasarahasya , 
Rasarajalaksml\ Rasaratnakara , 896 Rasaratnaval!, Rasarnava, Rasendramahgala, Sri- 
madauma , 897 Sutamahodadh i y Svacchandasaktyagama, and Svasamvedy a. 898 To this 
series should be added: 899 Anandanubhava, Damodara, Kamadevabhavanlmata , 900 
KamarajarasadTpika 901 Kulagama , 902 Lokanatha, Naksatramala , Rasamahodadhi , 
Rasapatala , Rasarnava of Paresa, Rasendracudamani , RatnavalT , Siddhanagaijuna, 
SrJmata , Sutarnava , Vaidyanatha, Vasudevanubhava , Vyadi, and Yamalatraya of 
Kesava. 903 

The Rasasindhu is quoted in the Rasendrapurana , Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , Tri- 
malla’s Yogatarahginland BrhadyogatarahginI , and the Yogaratnakara. 

The quotations from the RasarajalaksmJ , another work of Vitthala, also called 
Visnudeva, prove that the Rasasindhu was written after the completion of the former 
work. 

Rasasindura . 904 

Rasasinduradinirmanavidhi . 905 

Rasasindurayogakramanupanavicara . 906 

Rasasodhana . 907 

Rasasodhanavidhi by Nityanatha . 908 
Rasasuddhi . 909 
Rasasuddhividhana . 910 
Rasasudhakara . 911 

Rasasudhambhodhi . 912 This work was one of the sources of Visnudeva’s Rasara- 
jalaksml. 


Rasasudhanidhi by VrajarajaSukla . 913 
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Rasasutrabhidhana: 914 an anonymous text on the origin of mercury from these- 
men of Siva. 915 Rasasutrabhidhana is the title of one of the chapters of Maiigalagiri’s 
Sutrasthana 916 

Rasasutrasthana . 917 

Rasasvacchanda . 918 Svacchanda(bhairava) is often referred to and quoted in 
works on rasasastra. 919 Several Tantric worksarecalled after Svacchanda(bhairava). 920 

Rasatantra by Guha. 921 This work, said to consist of 6,000 verses, is mentioned in 
the Goraksasamhita. 922 

Rasatantra by VTrabhadra. 923 This work, in 1,000 verses, is referred to in the Go¬ 
raksasamhita 924 

Rasatantrasamgraha . 925 

Rasatantrasara. This work, otherwise unknown, is one of the sources of the 
Rasendrasambhava. 

RasatantravalI by Gurudatta Siddha. 926 
Rasatarangamalika by Janardanabhatta. 927 
Rasatarangin! by BhanudattaMisra. 928 
R AS ATATTVA S A R A . 929 

Rasatattvavivecana by Ambikadatta Sastrl. 930 This useful and systematic work, 
written in Hindi, with a profusion of quotations from Sanskrit texts, mentions the fol¬ 
lowing sources: Anandakanda t Ayurvedaprakasa, Bhavaprakasa, BrhadyogatarahginT, 
Dhanvantarisamhita , Kamaratna, Nighanturatnakara, Paradasamhita , Rasacintama- 
ni , Rasadaipana , Rasahrdaya and its commentary, Rasakamadhenu , Rasamanasa , 
Rasamartanda , Rasapaddhati , Rasaprakasasudhakara , Rasarajapaddhati , Rasaraja- 
sundara , (Nityanatha’s) Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasarnava, Rasasara, 
Rasatarahginl , Rasendracintamani , Rasendracudamani, Rasendramahgala , Rasendra- 
sarasaingraha y Rasopanisad , Rudrayamala, Saktyavatara, Sarhgadharasaiphita , To- 
darananda , Vaidyakalpadruma , Yogaratnakara, and Yogatarahginl 

Rasausadhacikitsa . 931 

Rasausadhalehyavidhana . 932 

Rasausadhavidhana . 933 

Rasausadhivargaprakarana . 934 

Rasavada , 935 

Rasav agbh at a. 936 This work is one of the sources of the Paradasamhita ; it is quoted 
in the Rasakamadhenu . 
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Rasavaidya. 937 
Rasavaidyaka. 938 
Rasavaisesika, anonymous. 939 
Rasavaisesika by Vellalagopala 940 
RasavallarT. 941 

Rasavaloka by Sukracarya. 942 This work, in 6,000 verses, is mentioned in the 
Goraksasamhita 943 and Manikyadeva’s Rasaratnasamuccaya. Sukra or Sukracarya is a 
Rasasiddha in the Rasajalanidhi. 944 A particular method of killing iron (lohamarana), 
resulting in a productcalled sukralauha, was taught by Sukra to his disciple Adima. 945 

Rasavaridhi by Mandavya. 946 

Rasavarna. 947 

Rasavarnana , 948 

Rasa vatar A. 949 Quoted in one of the parisistas of the Anandakanda , 950 Caturbhuja’s 
commentary on the Rasahrdaya , Khare’s commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , the 
Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijnana , and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. Mentioned as one of 
the sources of the Paradasamhita and Rasayogasagara 951 

Rasavatara by Manikyacandra Jaina. 952 Recorded among the sources of the 
Rasayogasagara. 953 Quoted in the KupTpakvarasanirmanavijnana. The work is placed 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 954 

Rasavidhana. 955 

Rasavidya. 956 

RasavidyadIksavidhana. 957 

Rasavidyamaharnava, compiled by Raghunatha Sastrin. 958 Sources of this work 
are: Paradasamhita , Rasajalanidhi , Rasapaddhati , Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rasarajama- 
hodadhi , Rasaratnakara , Rasaratnasamuccaya , RasayanatarahginT, Rasendracintama- 
ni y and Rasendrasarasamgraha. 

Rasavidyaratna by Sivananda Yogin. 959 
Rasavidyasaroddhara. 96 * 

Rasavinoda. 961 

Rasavisvadarpana by Harihara. 962 
Rasaviveka. 963 

Rasayamala. 964 A Rasayamala is quoted in Vaidyacintamani’s Prayogamrta. 
Rasayana. 965 

Rasayanakalpadruma by Ramakisna Bhatta. 966 
Rasayanakavya by Nathurama. 967 
Rasayananidhana. 968 
Rasayananirmanavidhi. 969 
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RasayananirOpana. 970 

Rasayananupana. 971 

RasayanaparIksa. 972 Recorded among the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 

Rasayanaprakarana by Merutuhga. 973 

Rasayanaprakasa. 974 

Rasayanaprakriyasamgraha. 975 

Rasayanarasesvararadhanavidhi. 976 

Rasayanasamgraha. 977 Sources quoted are: Cikitsasagara, LaghuyogataranginI , 
MotiyogatarahginJ, RasakaumudI , Rasamanjarl , Rasaratnadlpa , Rasaratnakara, Rasa- 
samketakalika, Rasasara, Rasayanadhyaya, Raszndracintamani , Sariigadhara, Vaidya- 
manotsava, Vaidyarahasya, and Vaidyavilasa 978 

The Rasayanasamgraha is quoted in the Ayurvedlya Khanijavijhana. 

Rasayanasamgraha, compiled by Krsnasastrl Bhatavadekar. 979 Mentioned as one 
of the sources of the Rasayogasagara. 980 Quoted in the Kuplpakvarasanirmanavijhana . 

Rasayanasamhita by Svamin Prabodhananda. 981 
Rasayanasastra. 982 

Rasayanasastroddhrti: a treatise lost in its Sanskrit original, rendered into Ti¬ 
betan under the title of Gser-hgyur-gyi bstan-bcos (bsdus-pa), or, in Sanskrit, Dhatuva- 
dasastra(smngraha ). 983 

The subjects dealt with in the treatise, consisting of forty-four verses, are: the qual¬ 
ities (yon-tan) of mercury (diiul-chu) and mica (lhaii-cher) (4-5); the preparation of a 
copper polish (6-7); the amalgamation of mercury with silver and gold (8); the bandha 
of mercury (9); the preparation of gold-coloured polishes by means of the three rarest 
substances or their substitutes (10-12); aurifaction (13-16); varieties of copper (17); 
gold- or silver-coloured polishes on copper and lead (18-19); other polishes (20-21); 
the qualities of gold (22-23); a polish (24); the preparation of powdered gold (25-26); 
the purification of copper and steel (hod-ldan-lcags) (27-29); the purification of brass 
(30), bronze (31), lead (32-35) and zinc (36-37); purification in general (38-39); the 
impurities of gold (40-41); the powers of the Siddhas (42); the preparation of a polish 
on iron (43-44). 

An authority referred to is Candrapaksa (6: Zla-bahi phyogs). 

The name of the translator is RatnasrT, also called O-rgyan-pa. 984 
The Rasayanasastroddhrti may have formed part of Vyadipada’s Rasasiddhisa- 
str a. 985 

RasayanataranginI. 986 This treatise, similar to the Rasaratnakara , is divided into 
chapters called taranga; it describes the origin and purification of mercury, alchemi¬ 
cal processes regarding gold and the other dhatus, etc.; poisons, aphrodisiacs, oils and 
ghees are also dealt with. 987 

The RasayanataranginI was one of the sources of the Rasavidyamahainava. 
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Rasayanavidhana. 988 
Rasayanavidhi. 989 
Rasayanavidhi by Nllakantha. 990 
Rasayanavivarana. 991 
RasayogamuktavalI, anonymous. 992 
RasayogamuktavalI by Narahari Bhatta. 993 

RASENDRA. 994 A Rasendra is quoted in Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on the Rasara- 
tnasamuccaya. 

Rasendrabhairava by Bhairava. 995 
RasENDRABHAndagara by Rasendranatha 996 

Rasendrabhaskara by Siddha Bhaskara. 997 Bhaskara is one of the Rasasiddhas in 
the Paradasanihita, Rasajalanidhi , Rasaratnasamuccaya , RasatarahginT , and Rasendra- 
sambhava. 

Rasendrabhaskara by Laksminarayana Sarman. 998 
Rasendracintamani by Anantadevasuri. 999 
Rasendracintamani by Bhagadeva Suri. 1000 
Rasendracudamani, anonymous. 1001 
Rasendracudamani by Nakiincideva. 1002 

Rasendrakalpadruma by Ramakrsnabhatta, son of NTlakanthabhatta. 1003 This 
work is variously described: it consists of two sections (kanda), divided into several 
chapters (adhyaya); the first section (rasakanda) is about alchemical processes, and 
the second (prayogakanda) about the employment of inorganic compounds in various 
diseases. 1004 Another description runs as follows: it consists of two sections, called 
samskara- and prayogakanda; the sarnskarakanda is arranged in six chapters, dealing 
with (1) rasasuddhi, (2) murcha, (3) bandhana, (4) marana, (5) abhradisainskara, 
(6) svarnadisamskara, prastara, and yantras. 1005 A third author describes it as an 
exhaustive treatise in four sections, called respectively suddhi-, murcha-, marana-, 
and bandhakanda; it is said to give a detailed description of furnaces, retorts, etc. 1006 

The Rasendrakalpadruma is a compilation, containing numerous quotations from 
Rasamahgala , Rasainrta, (Rasa)ratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya , and Rasarnava. 1001 
Much of its material agrees closely with the Rasendracintamani. 1008 

Ramakrsnabhatta wrote an auto-commentary, called Vaidyaratnakara, on his 
Rasendrakalpadruma . 1009 

The work is quoted in the Brhadrasarajasundara , KupTpakvarasanirmanavijnana , 
Paradasamhita, Vaidyaraja’s Sukhabodha , l01 ° and Hazarllal Sukul’s commentary on 
the Rasaratnasamuccaya ; it is one of the sources of the Rasayogasagaia. 

The author may have been the father of Ramakavi, who wrote the Srhga- 
rarasodaya. 1011 One of Ramakrsnabhatta’s pupils was Narasimha Kaviraja, the author 
of a number of medical treatises. 10,2 
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The Rasendrakalpadruma is assigned to the fourteenth, 10,3 fifteenth, 1014 or 
sixteenth century, 1015 but actually belongs to the middle or second half of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, because the author’s father, NTlakantha, lived in the period A.D. 
1610-1645. 1016 This chronological position is confirmed by the date of his pupil 
Narasimha Kaviraja, who flourished in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

RASENDRAPAT ALA. 1017 

Rasendraratnakosa by Devesvara Upadhyaya. 1018 Recorded among the sources 
of the Rasayogasagara . 1019 

RASENDRASAMHITA. 1020 Quoted in the Brhadrasarajasundara , 1021 Rasakamadhe- 
nu , 1022 and Trimalla’s Yogatararigini. Recorded among the sources of the Rasayoga¬ 
sagara. 1023 

Rasendrasampradaya by Pandit HazarTlal Sukul. 1024 
Rasendrasamutpatti. 1025 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, anonymous. 1026 
Rasendrasarasamgraha by Krsnacandravaidya. 1027 

Rasendrasuraprabhava by Surasena. 1028 Surasenaka is one of the Rasasiddhas 
in the Paradasamhita , Rasaratnakara, and Rasaratnasamuccaya . 1029 

Rasendratilaka by Kayastha Camunda. 1030 
Rasendravaidya. 1031 

RASENDRAVIJNANA by Kaviraja Srlramadarsa Siinha. 1032 The seven chapters of this 
recent work deal with: (1) rasa, its sodhana and marana, and the preparation of sindura; 
(2) uparasas; (3)dhatus; (4) lohas; (5) ratnas and uparatnas; (6)rasayana; (7) ksaramla 
and lavana. 

Rasendrayoga. 1033 
Rasendrodaya. 1034 
Rasendusekhara. 1035 
Rasendutilaka. 1036 
Rasesvaranidhi. 1037 

RASESVARASIDDHANTA. 1038 One of the quotations from this work, found in the 5a- 
rvadarsanasanigraha (9.7-9), mentions as Siddhas who attained jlvanmukti: Carvati, 
Govindabhagavatpada, Govindanayaka, 1039 Kandalayana, Kapali, Kapila, king So- 
mesvara, and Vyali. 

G. Haidar asserts that this treatise was written by Somadeva, the author of the 
Rasendracudamani, in collaboration with his teacher, Acyuta, the son of Gonika. 1040 
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Rasodaya by Vinayaka. 1041 This work, in 8,000 verses, is mentioned in the Goraksa- 
samhita . 1042 

Rasoddharatantra. This work, also called Rasasamhita, is a iatrochemical trea¬ 
tise in Sanskrit verse and prose, composed by Caranatlrtha Maharaja (i.e., JTvram Ka- 
liclas). 1043 The Gujarati version of its Cikitsakhanda, also called Upacarapaddhati , was 
very well received. A Hindi version has also been published. 1044 

The Hindi version deals with the aetiology, symptomatology and treatment, mainly 
by means of rasayogas, of the diseases. Sanskrit verses from the Rasoddharatantra and 
some other treatises 1045 are interspersed among the Hindi prose. 

The work is said to be based on the following sources: Astahgahrdaya, Ayurveda- 
prakasa, Bhaisajyaratnavall, Bhavaprakasa, Brhannighanturatnakara , Cakradatta , Ca- 
rakasamhita , Gadanigvaha , Rasakamadhenu , Rasaprakasasudhakara, Rasarajasundara, 
(Nityanatha’s) Rasaratnakara, Rasaratnasamuccaya, Rasendracintamani , Rasendrasa- 
rasamgraha, Sarhgadharasamhita, Susrutasanihita , Vaidyajlvana , Vahgasena , Vrnda- 
madhava, Yogaratnakara, and Yogatarahgini. 

Additional sources referred to are the Brhadyogatarahginl and Yogas'ataka. 

The Sanskrit text of the bhasmapistiprakarana of the Rasoddharatantra, accom¬ 
panied by some comments, is reproduced towards the end of the work. It deals with 
the preparation and medicinal uses of the bhasman (ashes) and pisti of the following 
substances: aklka (agate; 1-4), 1046 abhraka (mica; 5-18), abhrakasattva (19-28), 
kantapasana (29-32), kantaloha (33-47), kaslsa (48-51), kaslsaand godantl 1047 (52- 
54), kukkutandatvac (eggshells; 55-56), kamsya (57-62), kharpara (63-66), godantl 
(67-69), 1048 gomeda (70-73), caturvaiiga (74-79), 1049 jaharamohara (80-85), 1050 
tamra (copper; 86-97), tuttha (98-100), trivaiiga (101-105), 1051 trnakantamani (106— 
109), 1052 naga (lead; 110-115), indranlla (sapphire; 116-129), marakata (emerald; 
130-142), pittala (143-148), pusparaga (topaz; 149-157), pancaloha or vartaloha 
(158-167), pravala (coral; 168-175), vaiiga (tin; 176-181), mayurapiccha (peacock’s 
feathers; 182-185), gaurlpasana (186-192), manikya (ruby; 193-199), maksikasattva 
(200-204), mukta (pearls; 205-221), mandura (222-226), mrgasiriga (deerhorn; 
227-234ab), yasada (zinc; 234cd-240), rajata (silver; 241-250), loha (iron; 251— 
255), lohabhra (256-259ab), 1053 varatika (259cd-265), vajra (diamond; 266-272), 
vaikranta (273-276), 1054 vaidQrya (277-286), sukti (287-288), sahkha (289-294), 
saptaratna and navaratna (296-310), suvarna (gold; 311-315), svarnamaksika (316— 
323), saiigeyasaba (jade; 324-327), sphatika (328-332), 1055 haritala (333-344), and 
hiiigula (345-349). 

Sourcesquotedor referred to in thissectionare: Ayurvedaprakasa , Brhadyogatara- 
hginl, Govindapadah (the author of the Rasahrdaya), Rasaprakasasudhakara , (Nityana¬ 
tha’s) Rasaratnakara , Rasaratnasamuccaya , RasatarahginT , and Yogaratnakara. 

The author repeatedly points to his own experiences in the bhasmapistiprakarana. 

Unusual names of disorders mentioned in the Hindi text are: amsughata (p.402), 
durjalajanyaroga (p.266-267), jalodara of the head (p.215), muilhamara (p.262-263), 
and mutrapinda (p.301-302). 

Uncommondiseases mentioned in formulae from the Rasoddharatantra in the Bhe- 
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sajasamhita are: gajagraha (1, nr. 49), hrddaha (7, nr. 78), kastartava (6, nrs. 19, 23, 
76), phupphusagada (6, nr. 105), phupphusottharoga (1, nr. 84), mutrapinda (6, nr. 35), 
smaronmada (6, nr. 85), and snayubhramsa (6, nr. 16). One formula (6, nr. 49: candre- 
svarlgutika) is said to derive from Goraksanatha. 

Rasopanisad by Uma. 1056 This work, said to consist of 6,000 verses, is mentioned 
in the Goraksasamhita. 

Rasoparasanighantu. 1057 

RASOPARASASODHANA . 1058 This work gives an account of the purification of mer¬ 
cury and other rasas and uparasas for converting them into medicines. 1059 

Rasotpatti. 1060 

Rasotpattividhi. 1061 

Ratnadhatuvijnana by Badrlnarayana Purohita. 1062 
RatnadiparIksa. 1063 
RatnadIpa by kaslrama. 1064 

RatnadIpika. 1065 A work of this title is quoted in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 
RatnadIpika by Bhadesvara. 1066 

RatnadIpika by Candesvara. 1067 This treatise, in about 200 verses, 1068 arranged in 
ten chapters (jyotis), describes precious and semi-precious stones. 

The subjects of the chapters are: (1; 61 verses) maiigala (1.1), introduction (1.2- 
3), the five major (maharatna) 1069 and minor (uparatna) gems 1070 and their colours (1. 
5-8); the diamond (vajra; 1.9—61); 1071 (2; 26 verses) the pearl (mauktika); 1072 (3; 24 
verses) the ruby (manikya); 1073 (4; 15 verses) the sapphire (nlla); 1074 ( 5 ; 35 verses) the 
emerald (marakata), 1075 (6; 6 verses) the zircon (gomeda); 1076 (7; 8 verses) the stones 
called sphatika (rock crystal), bhasmanangaka, 1077 garudodgara, 1078 tarksya, 1079 garu- 
damani, 1080 astikya, 1081 and sauvarnarekhamani; 1082 (8; 6 verses) the cat’s eye (vaidu- 
rya) and topaz (pusparaga); 1083 (9; 4 verses) coral (pravala); 1084 (10; 10 verses) some 
properties of the stones described and their relationships with the nine grahas. 1085 

The author discusses the places where each gem is found, its colours and other char¬ 
acteristics, types, good qualities and blemishes, uses, beneficial effects when worn, and 
the asceitainment of its value. 

The five major gems are: diamond, pearl, ruby, sapphire and emerald; the minor 
gems are zircon, topaz, cat’s eye and coral. 

Four types, called after the four varnas (brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya, sudra) are dis¬ 
tinguished of the diamond, ruby, sapphire, emerald and zircon. 

A variety of the ruby is called kuruvindaka. Rock crystal (sphatika) is said to be of 
three varieties. 

Authorities mentioned are Agastya, Narada, Varaha, 1086 and Vyasa (1.4 and 10.10). 

The RatnadIpika is quoted in Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. 1087 

The author mentions his name in the introductory verses, but does not give any 
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information on his genealogy. V.W. Karambelkar, as well as Gairolaand T. Jha, identify 
him as the author of a Smrti digest called Ratnakara, divided into seven sections (krtya, 
dana, vyavahara, suddhi, puja, vivaha, grhastha). The author of this work was the son 
of Vlresvara and belonged to the Thakkura family. Candesvara is also credited with a 
Rajariltiratnakara. im Other works attributed to him are 1089 the Vivadaratnakara , 1090 
Krtyacintamani , 1091 Danavakyavall, 1092 and SivavakyavalT . 1093 

Candesvara’s literary activity belongs to the fourteenth century. 1094 

Ratnakara . 1095 
Ratnakutuhala . 1096 
Ratnalaksana . 1097 
Ratnamala by Pasupati . 1098 
RatnaparIksa . 1099 

RatnaparIksa by Buddhabhatta or Buddhabhata, also called Buddhabhatlyaratna- 
sastra, 1100 This treatise, 1101 in about225 verses, arranged in nine chapters, deals with: 
(1) the origin of gems (2-15); the diamond (vajra; 16- 48); (2) the pearl (mauktika; 1- 
60); (3)theruby(padmaraga; 1-31); (4) the emerald (marakata; 1-29); (5) the sapphire 
(indranfla; 1-20); (6) the cat’s eye (vaidurya; 1-16); 1102 (7)thechrysoberyl (karketana; 
1-3); (8) the garnet (pulaka; 1-3); 1103 (9)coral (vidruma; 1-4). 

The author describes the mythical origin of each gem, the places where it is found, 
its characteristics, blemishes, curative and other properties, the ascertainment of the 
value, etc. Stones resembling the real ones, but much less in value, as well as counter¬ 
feit gems, are also discussed. 1104 

The four types of diamonds, called after the varnas (brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya, 
sudra), are known to the author; the other gems are not classified after this model. 

Buddhabhatta is referred to as an authority on gems in Thakkura Pheru’s Raya- 
naparikkha. Buddhabhatta’s RatnaparIksa is mentioned in Merutunga’s Prabandhaci- 
ntamani. 1105 The RatnaparIksa quoted in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka is Buddhabhatta’s 
work. 1106 

The Garudapurana (chapters 68-80) incorporated the whole text of Buddhabhatta’s 
work; the version forming part of the Garudapurana has two extra chapters, on puspara- 
ga (topaz; 74) and bhlsmaratna (a kind of quartz; 76). 

The author, Buddhabhat(t)a, who mentions his name in the introductory verses and 
at the end of his work, is by some regarded as a Buddhist, 1107 although no traces of Bud¬ 
dhism are found in the text of edition b; on the contrary, all the allusions to mythology 
are inspired by Hindu traditions. 

Clues to Buddhabhatta’s chronological position are rare. Some assign him to the 
close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century, 1108 others to the seventh or 
eighth, 1109 or to the twelfth century. 1110 The reference to Buddhabhatta in Thakkura 
Pheru’s Rayanaparikkha establishes that the former is earlier than the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 

The contents of Buddhabhatta’s treatise are said to resemble those of the chapters 
on the same subject (80-83) of the Brhatsamhita ; L. Finot supposed them to be based 
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on a Ratnasastra anterior to the sixth century. 1111 

RatnaparIksa by Isvaradlksita. 1,12 This work, in 105 verses, interspersed with 
some prose, quotes from and refers to the following sources: Agastya (2), Agastya 
(92), Agastyaratnasastra (11), AhgTrasamata (84), Bharadvajasmrti (22), Nighantu 
(33), Ratnasarasamgraha (81), Ratnasastra (8; 68), Utpalaparimala (34), 1113 Vahata 
(41), and VisvakarmJya (70; 91). 

The arrangement of the contents is very unsystematic. Mythological tales about the 
origin of gems abound. 

Some subjects dealt with are: gems to be discarded due to the presence of partic¬ 
ular defects (20cd-22a), the seven defects of gems: bindu, avarta, tusa, trasa, lekha, 
kalar'ika, andkllaka (22b-30ab), 11,4 the four types of sphatika: gomedaka, pusparaga, 
vaidurya, and sltarunmani 1115 (30c-f), the twenty-two types of ratna according to the 
Utpalaparimala (34-35), the five defects of gems: kasa, trasa, bindu, rekha, and jala- 
garbhata (59), 1116 and good qualities and def ects associated with each of the five maha- 
bhutas (70-80). 

RatnaparIksa by Ramacandra. 1117 

RatnaparIksa by Soma. 1,18 This work, written in Prakrit, consists of 146 verses: 
22 verses on ratnaparlksa, 48 on mauktikaparlksa, 17 on manikyaparlksa, and 12 on 
marakataparlksa. 

The same author’s Dhatu vadaprakarana, which is an appendix to the RatnaparIksa , 
gives a detailed account of transmuting copper into gold. 

Soma may have lived in the fourteenth century. 1119 

RatnaparIksa by Tattvakumara Muni. 1120 
RatnaparIksa by Vacaka Ratnasekhara. 1121 
RatnaparIksa by Vamsesvara. 1122 
RatnaparIksasamuccaya. 1123 
RatnaparIksatIka. 1124 
RatnaparIksavidhana. 1125 
RatnapradIpanighantu. 1126 
RatnapradIpika by Bharadvaja. 1127 
Ratnaprakarana. 1128 
Ratnasagara . 1129 

Ratnasamgraha . 1130 This work, in twenty-two verses, deals with: vajra (1-5), 
mauktika (6-7), padmaraga (8-9), indranlla (10-11), marakata (12-13), vaidurya 
(14), lasuna (15), pusyaraga (16), gomeda (17), sphatika (18), masaramani (19), 1131 
and peroja (20). 

Ratnasamuccaya, anonymous. 1132 
Ratnasamuccaya by Namadeva. 1133 
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Other authorities mentioned are Sanaka, Srikantamisra, 1190 Visnusvamin and his 
Sakarasiddhi . 1191 

The Rase svaradars ana is quoted in Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta’s com¬ 
mentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya. 

The eighteen samskaras of mercury are according to the Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
(16-17): svedana, mardana, murchana, sthapana, patana, nirodha, niyama, dlpana, 
gamana, grasapramana, jarana, pidhana, garbhadruti, bahyadruti, ksarana, samraga, 
sarana, kramana (together with vedha, and followed by bhaksana). 1192 

Three hypotheses have been formulated concerning the authorship of the Sarva¬ 
darsanasamgraha , traditionally attributed to a Madhava. This author was either the 
brother of Sayana, the famous commentator on the Vedas, or the son of Sayana, or 
the same as Cennu Bhatta. Sayana’s brother Madhava, also known as Vidyarariya, 
was a minister of the Vijayanagar kings Bukka I (A.D. 1356 or 1357 to 1377) 1193 
and Harihara II (A.D. 1377-1404), 1194 but became a sanmyasin in 1391 and held the 
office of abbot of the Srhgeri monastery. 1195 

Sarvesvararasa YANAROGAHARAPARIFUST ak A , 1196 lost in its Sanskrit original, 
is a short treatise, preserved in a Tibetan translation. The Tibetan title is: Thams-cad- 
kyi dbah-phyug bcud-len nad thams-cadhjomssih lus-kyi stobsrgyas-parbyed-pa . 1197 

The author is Dbah-phyug (= Sanskrit Isvara). 1198 The translators were Sivadasa 
of Haridvara and Rin-chen dpal (RatnasrI) of Oddiyana. 

The subjects dealt with are: the purification of mercury (1-3), copper (4-5) and 
tin (6); the killing of iron (7) and mica (8); a prescription against skin diseases (10); 
the purification of silver (11); the killing of lead (12); the purification of gold (13); the 
killing of a substance called supakita (14); 1,99 the preparation of some rasayana pills 
(15-16). 1200 

SatajaranasindOra . 1201 

SiddhalaksmIsvaratantra. 1202 Quoted in the Ayurvedaprakasa , Paradasamhita , 
the Rasendracintamani , and Trimalla’s Brhadyogatarahgim. 

SlDDH ARATNAKARA . 1203 

SlDDHASARATANTRA by Nisacarabhattacarya. 1204 This work deals with the following 
subjects: mahagudhasiddhi, guruprapti, sisyalaksana, mandapavidhana, balividhana, 
mrdvikalpa, musaviracana, upaskarariavidhi, vahnikarmavidhi, maharasoparasa- 
kathana, dravyasodhana, loharanjana, lohamarana, sattvapatana, dvandvamelana, 
gaganadravana, 1205 hematarakrstipradarsana, svedanadhikara, bljavyutpatti, vida- 
dhikara, khagayuktyadhikara, saradhikara, kramanakarana, varnotkarsadhikara, 
mrdukaranadhikara, and rasasiddhiprayoga. The author refers to Nagarjuna. 1206 

SlDDHAT ANTRA . 1207 

SlNDURAPRAKARANA by Somaprabhasuri . 1208 
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SUDDHIPRAKARANA . 1209 
SULAKASIMHAVIDHANA . 1210 

Sutamahodadhl 1211 Quoted in Ramaraja’s RasziratnapradTpa , the RasarajalaksmT , 
Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya , and Vittala’s Rasasindhu. This work proves to be earlier 
than the third quarter of the fourteenth century, in which the RasarajalaksmT was com¬ 
posed. 

SOtapradIpika. 1212 This workmentions thirteen major poisonous substances and six 
minor ones (upavisa). 1213 The SutapradTpika is mentioned among the sources of the 
Rasayogasagara . 1214 

Sutaraja. 1215 One of the sources of the Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha. A Sutaraja is 
mentioned in Revanasiddha’s VTrabhattiya. 

SUTARAJARASA . 1216 

Sutarnava. 1217 Quoted in the Rasasindhu and Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya. The ref¬ 
erence to the Sutarnava in the Rasasindhu indicates that the former is earlier than the 
third quarter of the fourteenth century. 

SUVARNABHASMAVIDHANA . 12,8 
SUVARNANIRMANAVIDHI . 1219 

SUVARNARAUPYASIDDHISASTRA by Jinadattasuri, a Jain monk belonging to the 
Kharataragaccha. 1220 

Suvarnasara. 1221 

Suvarnatantra or Svarnatantra. 1222 This text was revealed by Siva to Parasura- 
ma, who, rendered destitute after donating all his worldly possessions to Kasyapa, ac¬ 
quired from Siva the means of transforming mercury into gold. 1223 The introductory 
verses mention that, earlier already, Siva transmitted to Parasurama the Ratnatantra , the 
knowledge about 2,000 gutikas, 600 forms of mercury, eight dhatukalpas, and the dha- 
tuyogakhyakalpa. 1224 The Suvarnatantra contains thekakarl-, ahgara- and svetabrhati- 
kalpas, 1225 and describes five varieties of (sankha)drava and their uses. 1226 A plant that 
is regarded as an essential ingredient of a mercurial preparation is called tailakanda. 1227 
The Suvarnatantra is regarded as posterior to the sixteenth century. 1228 

S VACCHandabhairava by Balabhadra. 1229 Some rasayogas are called after Sva- 
cchandabhairava. 1230 He is a Rasasiddha in the Paradasarnhita, Rasaratnasamuccaya , 
RasatarahginT , and Rasendrasambhava. 

SvarnadIpika. 1231 This small treatise describes the transmutation of base metals into 
gold or silver. 1232 
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SVARNAKARAMARANA . 1233 
SVARNAMUKTARASAVYAKHYA. 1234 
SVARNAPANCAMRTARASAYOGA . 1235 

SVETASVARASABADDHAKALKA VIDHANA by Somanatha . 1236 

Talakamarana. 1237 

Talakesvararasa. 1238 

Tamrabhasmasinduravidhi. 1239 

Tamrabhasmavidhi. 1240 

Tamrakalpa . 1241 

Tamrasuddhividhana. 1242 

Tamravana by Muridin . 1243 

Tantraraja by Jabaia. 1244 

Tantrasarakosa by Sankunathadatta. 1245 

Tarakriya . 1246 

TRAILOKYACINTAM ANI . 1247 

Trailokyacintamanigutikanirmanavidhi. 1248 
Trailokyacintamanirasanirupana. 1249 
Trailokyacintamanirasayoga. 1250 
Tutthabhasmavidhi. 1251 

UDAYABHAS KARARASA. 1252 

Upadhatumarana. 1253 

UPARASAPRAKARAN A . 1254 

UttankadarpaNa. 1255 The larger part of this text has been borrowed fromTrimal- 
la’s YogataraiiginT .' 256 


Vaidya. 1257 
Vaidyagrantha. 1258 

Vaidyakarasarajamahodaya, compiled by Narayanaprasada Misra. 1259 

Vaidyakasamgraha. 1260 An anonymous work, dealing with rasas only. It quotes 
the Rasaratnakara, (Sarrigadhara)samhita and Yogaratnasamuccaya. 1261 

Vaidyamrta by Narayana. 1262 
Vaidyarasayana. 1263 
Vaidyavisaya. 1264 
Vajraksaravidhana. 1265 
Vangabhasmanirmanacikitsakrama. 1266 
Vangabhasmavidhana . 1267 
Vangamarana. 1268 

Varnaratnakara by Jyotirlsvara Thakkura. This work describes eighteen ratnas 
and thirty-two uparatnas. 1269 
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VASANTACANDRODA YA . 1270 
Vasantakusumakaradiyogah . 1271 
Vasantakusumakarayoga. 1272 
Vasudevasamhita by Vasudeva . 1273 
Vicitrarasaprayoganirupana. 1274 

VlVIDHARASANIRMANACIKITSA . 1275 
VRANANKUSARASA . 1276 

Yantracudamani. 1277 
Yantroddi-iara . 1278 
YavanajAtaka by Sphujidhvaja. 1279 
Yogaratnakara by Kesavadeva. 1280 
Yogasara . 1281 


Yuktikalpataru by Bhojaraja. This treatise contains an alamkarayukti, which 
deals with ratnasastra. Its subjects are: the mythical origin of gems (47-51; from 
the Garudapurana); an enumeration of gems: vajra, marakata, padmaraga, mauktika, 
indranlla, mahanlla, 1282 vaidurya, gandhasamjnaka, candrakanta, 1283 suryakanta, 1284 
sphatika, pulaka, karketa, pusparaga, jyotirasa, 1285 sphatika (again), rajavarta, 1286 
rajamaya, 12 87 saugandhika, 1288 gandha (or ganja), sahkha, brahmamaya, 1289 gomeda, 
rudhirakhya, bhallataka, 1290 dhull, marakata (again), tutthaka, slsa, pilu 1291 (or 
pita), 1292 pravalaka, girivajra, bhaskara (or bhargava, or bhangura), bhujangama- 
ni, 1293 vajramani, tittira (or tittibha), 1294 pita, bhramara, utpala 1295 (52-57; from the 
Visnudharmottara); 1296 padmaraga (58-121); vajra (122-219; 140-157 is from the 
Garudapurana; 158-159 is from the Visnudharmottara and Agnipurana; 160-166 is 
from the Garudapurana ); vidruma (220-233); gomeda (234-242); mukta (243-366; 
251-294 is from the Garudapurana; 310-315 is from the Matsyapurana; 316-320 is 
from the Garudapurana ); vaidurya (367-394); indranlla (395-431; from the Garu¬ 
dapurana); marakata (432-471; from the Garudapurana); pusparaga (472-478ab); 
karketana (478cd-484; from the Garudapurana); bhlsmamani (485-494; from the 
Garudapurana); pulaka (495-498); rudhirakhya (499-501); sphatika (502-513; from 
the Garudapurana); ayaskanta (514-515); saiikha (517-525). 
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Authorities associated with formulae 


agni 1 

Anandakanthad! 

samnipatabhairavarasa (BbaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 734-742). 
AnandakarpatI 

samnipatabhairavarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 286). 

Anandanatha 

vatavidhvamsanarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 452-453). 

Annampotamadasa 

ajlrnagajarikusa (Rasayogasagara, akaradi 97: from Ratnakarausadbayoga). 
ASTAVAKRA 

astavakrarasa ( Rasayogasagara, akaradi 278). 

Astika 2 

anagada ( Cikitsakalika 387). 

mahapadmakaghrta (Madhavacikitsa, visarpavisphota 21). 
padmakadighrta ( Vaidyacintamani 480). 
padmakaghita ( Yogaratnakara 715). 

Asvins 3 

recipe without a name (Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 24.568-572). 
agnikumararasa ( Rasayogasagara, akaradi 35). 

amrtadighrta (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 167; Vaidyacintamani 377-378). 
amrtadiguggulu ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 136). 
amrtadyaghrta ( BbaisajyaratnavalT , vatarakta 131-137; Bhavaprakasa , cikitsa 
’ 29.102-108; TodaraV: 12.43-49). 

amrtadyaguggulu (Bbesajasamhita 6, Nr. 7; Brbadyogataraiigiiu 91.65-71; 
Yogaratnakara 476-477). 

amrtaguggulu (BbaisajyaratnavalT, vatarakta 84-90; Bhavaprakasa, cikitsa 
' 29.183-190; Sabasrayoga 214-215). 
amrtakhyaguggulu (Toiara V: 12.77-84). 
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amitaprasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , rajayaksman 275-280; TodaralV: 8.89-93). 

amrtataila (Bower MS 11.418-425). 

arikolabljataila ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8855). 

asvagandhabasti (Bower MS 11.618-625). 

asvagandhapaka (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8992; BrhadyogatarahginT 
147.38-42; Pakapradipa 388-392; Rasayogasagara, akaradi 268). 
asvinarasayana (Bower MS 11.773-781). 
asvinayoga (Bower MS II.418-425). 
ayahpatirasa (Cat. Madras Nr. 13140. Cikitsasarasamgraha). 
ayorajayoga (HIM I, 149 and 157). 

balasuryodayarasa (Cat. Madras Nr. 13221: Vaidyagrantha). 
balasvagandhaditaila ( Sahasrayoga 79-80). 

bhaktottaracurna ( Bharatabhaisajyaralnakara, Nr. 4936; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 
405). 

bhaktottarlyacurna ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, vrddhi 59-64). 
bhallatakarasayana ( Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 412). 
bhargyabhayavaleha (Cikitsakalika 225-228). 

bharnglharitakyavaleha ( YogataraiiginT303-5 : expounded by the two Bhisagvaras to 
Purandara). 

bilvataila ( RasaratnadTpika, 148). 
bindughrta (Bower MS 11.287-312). 

brhadagnimukhacurna (Brhannighanturatnakara V, 18: ajlrna; Gadanigraha I, curna 
128-139). 

brhadasvagandhadyaghrta ( BrbadyogataraiiginT 147.77-88; Vangasena, vajlkarana 
22-33). 

brhaddadimadyaghrta ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , prameha 208-216; 
Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6762). 

brhadgudapippall ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , pllhayakrt 53-57; Dhanvantari , udara42; 

Rasarajasundara 501; Rasendiasarasamgraha , pllharoga 65-70). 
brhadvasavaleha ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , rajayaksman 40-45; Sahasrayoga 192). 
brhallaksaditaila (BhaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 1336-1340). 
brhallavangadicurna (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6353; Rasayogasagara, 
yakaradi 216). 

brhanmusallpaka (Pakapradipa 55-68). 

brhannarikelakhanda ( Bhavaprakasa, cikitsa 10.27-35; HIM I, 150 and 170-171; 
Pakapradipa 374-382). 

brhatsinduradyataila (Brhadyogataraiigini 120.24-27; Rasakamadhenu 
IV.40.583-585; Yogaratnakara 694; Vaidyacintamani 466-467). 
candanadicurna (BhaisajyaratnavalT, pradara 20-24; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 
1698; Rasaratnakara II, pradara 12-17; Vaidyacintamani 224; Yogaratnakara 
307; Yogatarahgini 26.17-23). 
candanadivataka (Vaidyacintamani 118). 

candanadyacurna (Gadanigraha I, curna 64-69; Vangasena, raktapitta 93-98). 
citrakadyacurna (Rasaratnakara II, sula 33-40). 
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citrakaharltakl (Todara VII: 15.49-55). 
citrakaharltakyavaleha ( Gadanigraha I, leha 124-131 ab). 

dadimadyaghrta (Bhaisajyaratnavall, prameha 203-207; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara. 
Nr. 3056; Bhavaprakata, cikitsa 38.76-80; Todara VI: 9.87-91). 
dadimavaleha ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakaia, Nr. 3020). 
dasamulataila ( Bharatabhaisajyaiatnakara, Nr. 3088). 

dasarigataila ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 3098; Gadanigrahal, taila 159-167). 

godhumadyaghrta ( Bhaisajyaratnavall, vajlkarana 277-287; Siddhayoga 70.22-30). 

gudakusmandaka ( Bhaisajyaratnavall, vajlkarana 173-179; Siddhayoga 70.34-40). 

gudakusmandavaleha ( BrhadyogatarahginI 147.21cd-27). 

gudapippall (Dhanvantari, udara 30; RasaratnadTpika 362-363). 

gudapippallmodaka ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 1307). 

guducltaila ( Cikitsakalika 306). 

gulmacurna (Bower MS 11.96-101). 

haridracurna (Bower MS 11.216-222). 

harltakyavaleha ( Gadanigraha I, leha 138-140). 

hastikarnlrasayana ( Vaidyacintamani 96). 

hemagarbharasayana ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 640). 

jambvadikasarpis (Anantakumara’s Yogai'atnasamuccaya 9.713-720). 

jvaraharaghrta (Bower MS 11.241-244). 

kapikacchupaka (Pakapradipa 424-430). 

ketakltaila ( Vaidyacintamani 240). 

khandakusmanda ( Rasaratnakara II, raktapitta 52-59; Siddhayoga 9.49-56; Todara 
IV: 7.101—i07). 

krmikuthararasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 321). 
kslrayoga (HIM I, 149 and 157). 

ksudharaksasataila(D. Suresh Kumar, 1990: 100: from Dhanvantan). 
kumarlpaka ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 816; Pakapradipa 326-335; 

Rasayogasagara , kakaradi 276). 
kurikumadyataila (Bhaisajyaratnavall ksudraroga 115-120; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara. Nr. 871; BrhadyogatarahginI 127.113-119ab; 
Dhanvantari, ksudraroga 46; Todara VII: 12.116-121). 
kusmandadilehya ( Vaidyacintamani 225). 

kusmandakarasayana (A.h.Ci.3,114-118ab; A.s.Ci.4.61-65; Madhavacikitsa , 
raktapitta 29 and 30; YogatarahginI 26.24-29). 
kusmandakhanda (Bhaisajyaratnavall, raktapitta 94-101). 
kusmandarasayana (Sahasrayoga 177). 

kusmandavaleha (BrhadyogatarahginI 1 5.72-78; Gadanigraha I, leha 15-20; 

Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 314; Yogaratnakara 307). 
kustharaksasataila (Bhaisajyaratnavall, kustha 294-298; Dhanvantari, kustha 54). 
kusthataila (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 878). 
laghucincadilehya (Vaidyacintamani 120-121). 
laghucincaleha (Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 101). 
laksaditaila (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6287). 
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lasunadyaghrta (Bower MS 11.223-225). 

lavaiigadyamodaka ( Bhaisajyaratnavali, agnimandyadi 245-250; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6354; Sahasrayoga 217-218). 
madhyamadasamulataila ( Bhaisa jyaratnavali, siroroga 90-93; Dhanvantari, siroroga 
23). 

mahabhallatakarasayana ( Vaidyacintamani 460-461). 
mahacincadilehya ( Vaidyacintamani 240-241). 
mahadadimadyaghrta ( BhaisajyaratnavaiT, prameha 217-222; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5238). 
mahakalkarasa (Napumsakiimrtarnava 9.39-50). 
mahakusmandakasarpis ( Sahasrayoga 58). 
mahalaksaditaila (Dhanvantari, jvara 126; RasaratnadTpika91 -98). 
mahalavaiigadyacurna ( BhaisajyaratnavaiT, grahanl 75-82). 
mahaparaiigadirasayana ( Vaidyacintamani 291). 

mahasugandhitaila (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5307; Napumsakamrtarnava 
2.70-72; Siddhayoga 70.31-33; Yogaratnakara 919). 
mahisakhyaguggulu ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5186). 
martandarasa (Cat. Madras Nr. 13190: Ratnakarausadhayogagrantha ). 
matuluiigagutika (Bower MS 11.75-77 and 85-86). 
nagabalataila (Vaidyacintamani 377). 

narikelamrta (BhaisajyaratnavaiT, su la 242-251; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 

3472; Dhanvantari, sula 37; Rasaratnakara II, amiapitta 68-79; Vaiigasena, 
amlapitta 66-77). 

nimbapancangarasayana (Ananta’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 30.124-127). 
pandurogantakarasa (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 105). 
paraiigyadirasayana (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 121). 

phalaghrta (Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 21.23-29; Basavarajlya 250; 
Gadanigraha I, ghrta 142-149; Rasaratnakara II, yonivyadhi 9-16; 

Yogaratnakara 848). 

phalakalyanaghrta (BhaisajyaratnavaiT, yonivyapad 78-84). 
pippallvardhamanakalpa (Bower MS II.716-737). 
pippalyadirasayana (Sahasrayoga 209). 
pippalyadyavaleha (Gadanigraha I, leha 300-305). 

plyusavalllrasa (BhaisajyaratnavaiT, grahanl 334-345; Brhadrasarajasundara 
347-348). 

pramehagajasimha (Rasaratnadlpika 327-328). 
punarnavaguggulu (HIM I, 149 and 167). 
rajarasayana (Vahgasena, nasaroga 35-39). 

rasadicurna (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6107; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 125; 

Todara V: 5.49-50; Vaidyacintamani 429; Yogaratnakara, 399). 
a rasayana (Niscala ad Cakradatta, nasaroga 29-31: two formulae, from Candrata and 
the Navarii'takasanihita). 
rasayanarista (Gadanigraha I, asava 304-311). 
sailusadirasayana (Vaidyacintamani 296). 
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samasarkaraguggulu ( Bhavaprakasa, cikitsa 29.170-176; Rasaratnakara II, kustha 
264-268). 

sarikhapuspadyaghrta ( Gadanigraha I, ghrta 135, add.). 

sarvesvaracurna ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8192; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 
351). 

satavarlghrta (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7360; Gadanigraha I, ghrta 130-135). 
satavarlsarpis (Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 30.151-169). 
saubhagyasunthlpaka ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8302; PakapradIpa 214-228). 
sinduradyataila ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7990). 

srigopalataila ( Bhaisajyaratnavall, vatavyadhi 289-300; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, 
Nr. 7426; Bhesajasaiphita 12, Nr. 7 1). 
svalpakadallkhandaghrta (HIM I, 150 and 176: from the Saniksiptasara). 
trsnahararasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV.3.7-8). 
uttamagnikumararasa ( Vaidyacintamani 69). 
vajraharltakl (Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 13.103-124). 
vantantakarasa (Basavarajlya 98; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 476; Vaidyacintamani 
194-195). 

visaharaghrta (Bower MS 11.251-257). 
vyaghntaila ( Vaidyacintamani 209). 

Atreyasuri 

sudhapippallyoga ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 419). 

Avalokitesvara 4 

BahughatiyoginI 

vrkodaragutika (Rasaratnasamuccaya 21.130-132; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 584). 
Bhagavant 

mahakumantaila (Vaidyacintamani 238). 

Bhairava 

ardhanarlnatesvararasa (Rasayogasagara, akaradi 237). 
ardhanarlsvararasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8911; Rasakamadhenu 
I V.l .233-236). 

bhairavarasa (Bhaisajyaratnavall, upadamsa 32-48; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 454; 

Rasendrasarasamgraha, upadamsa 5-21). 
bhairavarasayana (Rasakamadhenu I V.l. 264-265). 
candrananarasa (Brhadrasarajasundara 507; Rasendracintamani 183; 

Rasendrasarasamgraha, kustha 13-14). 
cintamanirasa (Bhaisajyaratnavall, jvara 691-695; Brhadrasarajasundara 285; 

Dhanvantari, jvara 135; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 109; Rasendrasarasamgraha, 
jvara 76-79). 
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jvarabhairavacurna ( Basavarajlya 43; Bhaisajyaratnavall, jvara 455-466; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 2142; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 216). 
a dhuma (Dhanvantari, upadamsa 18). 
jvararikusarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 255). 
mahabhairavarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 66). 

mustakadimodaka ( Bhaisajyaratnavall, grahanl 185-190; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, 
Nr. 5181). 

paradadidhupa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr.4385; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 
126). 

rasacQdamani (Todara III: 4.249-256). 
sankhadravarasa ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 20). 

sarvesvararasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8195; Brhadrasarajasundaia 252; 
Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 359). 

sucikabharanarasa (Dhanvantari, jvara 100; Rasendrasarasamgraha, jvara 145-146). 
svacchandabhairavarasa (Vaidyacintamani 194). 
vatanasanarasa (Rasaprakasasudhakara 8.118-120). 

Bhairavanatha 

pancamrtaparpati (Brhadrasarajasundara 407-408; Rasaratnasamuccaya 14.77-97). 
Bhanu 

parahitarasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 20.83-88). 

Bhanudasa 

kutajaleha (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 791; Dhanvantari, atisara 27). 
kutajastaka (Dhanvantari, atisara 28). 

Bhava 

jvarakalaketurasa (Bhaisajyaratnavall, jvara 1031-1032; Brhadrasarajasundara 308; 
Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 196). 

Bhutesvara 

bhutesvararasa (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 448; Vaidyacintamani 39). 
Bodhisattva 5 

simhyamrtaghrta (Bhaisajyaratnavall, arsas 192-193; Cakradatta, arsas 105-106; 

’ Todara IV: 3.172-173). 

Brahma 6 

recipe without a name (Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 16.150-159; 
Dhanvantari, visa41). 

amrtasamjlvanarasayana (Rasayogasagara, akaradi 187). 
bhaskaradyaghrta (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 4877; Vangasena, netraroga 
411-414).’ 
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bhaskaraghrta (Todara VII: 16.325-330). 
bhunimbadyacurna ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 4839). 

brhadagnimukhacurria ( Brhannighaiituratnakara V, 18: ajlrna; Gadanigraha I, curna 
128-139). 

brhaddhanvantaraghrta ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6763). 
brhatsarasvatacurna ( Gadanigraha I, curna 155-158). 
candraprabhagutika (Gadanigraha I, gutika 188-191). 
caturmukharasa (Bhesajasamhita 1, Nr. 106; Yogaratnakara 328). 
dasarigadhupa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 3160; Varigasena, visa 121-125). 
dasasarasarpis (Cat. Madras Nr. 13220: Vaidyakagrantha). 
hirigulakhyarasa ( Rasaratnadlpika 60). 
hutasanarasa ( Yogaratnakara 282-283). 

kalyariarasa (Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 116; Vaidyacintamani 41). 
karnamrtataila ( Rasasamketakalika 5.35-37). 
lauhamrta (Bhaisajyaratnaval!, siila 163-168). 
lohamrta (Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 316). 

macikasava (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5337; Gadanigraha I, asava 142-146ab). 
maharasnadikvatha (Bhesajasamhita 14, Nr. 89; Sahasrayoga 33-34; 

Sarhgadharasamhita II.2.88-94; Yogaratnakara 451). 
mrtasamjlvanagada (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5716; Cakradatta, visa 32-38; 
Ca!d.23.54-60). 

nakhaparTksa (Todara II: 6.109-110). 

nllakantharasa (BhaisajyaratnavaH, rasayana 61-65; Brhadrasarajasundara 542; 

Rasendrasarasanigraha, rasayana 86-90; Sahasrayoga 239). 
pancasneha (Sahasrayoga 104). 

pasanabhedapaka (Pakapradlpa 336-344: given to Cyavana). 
pippalyadirasayana ( Vaidyacintamani 96). 
a rasayana (A.h.U.39.15-23). 

sarvarigasundararasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8182). 
somarajlghrta (Bhaisajyaratnavali, kustha 250-256; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 
7965). ’ 

sudarsanacurna (Todara III: 4.1194-1203). 

suryaprabha gutika ( Vaidyacintamani 103; Yogaratnakara 323). 

suryavatl (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 538). 

sutikaghnarasa (Bhaisajyaratnavali, sutikaroga 70-71; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, 

Nr. 8265; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 5 13; Rasendrasarasanigraha, sutika 10-11). 
vatakulantakarasa (Bhaisajyaratnavali, apasmara 26-30; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara,' 
Nr. 6981; Brhadrasarajasundara 448; Dhanvantari, apasmara 21; 

Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 449; Rasendrasarasanigraha, apasmara 9-12). 
vijayabhairavarasa (Basavarajlya 143; Bhaisajyaratnavali, kasa 80-83; 

Vaidyacintamani 199, 257). 
vijayagutika (Basavarajlya 305). 

vijayanandarasa (Brhadrasarajasundara 520; Rasendrasarasanigraha, kustha 
109-113). 
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Brahmajyotis 

vardhamanarasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 22.30-40). 

Brahmasuta 

kamesvaramodaka ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, vajlkarana 180-185; Todara IV: 2.164-168). 

Buddha 7 

Buddhamuni 

khagesvararasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 20.100-103; Rasayogasagara , kakaradi 356). 
Buddhinatha 

pramadebharikusarasa ( BrhadyogatarahginT 147.278-297). 

Cakrapani 

sankhapanirasa ( Sahasrayoga 241-242). 

Campakaranyavasinah 8 

jayasundararasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 22.5-14; Rasayogasagara , cakaradi 164). 
Candra 9 

candravaleha (Rasaratnasamuccaya 21.172-176). 
ksudrahantakllehya (Vaidyacintamani 98-99). 
mahadraksadicurna (Rasayogasagara, takaradi 326). 

Candranatha 

agnigarbhavatl (Rasayogasagara, akaradi 61). 
amagajasimhamodaka ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, amavata 127-134). 
amavatagajendramodaka (RasaratnadTpika 302-303). 
bhaskararasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, agnimandyadi 128-131; 
Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 4948). 

candramrtalauha (BhaisajyaratnavalT, kasa 121-126; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 

1902; Brhadrasarajasundara 420-421; Rasendrasarasamgraha, kasa 75-80). 
candramrtaloha (Dhanvantaii, kasa 26; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 69). 
candramrtaparpatl (Brhadrasarajasundara 414). 

candramrtarasa (Basavarajiya 144-145; BhaisajyaratnavalT, kasa 62-70; 

Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 68; Vaidyacintamani 257). 
candramrtavat! (Bhesajasamhita 1, Nr. 113; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 70). 
kusthasailendrarasa (Rasaratnakara II, kustha 217-226). 

sarvajvaraharalauha (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 308; Rasendrasarasamgraha, jvara 
233-239). 

sirahsuladivajrarasa (D. Suresh Kumar, 1990: 100: from Dhanvantari). 
sirovajrarasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7589; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 80; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, siroroga 6-10). 
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srlcandramrtaloha (D. Suresh Kumar, 1990: 100: from Dhanvantari). 
sukramatrka vatl ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, prameha 73-78). 
sulavajrinl gutika ( Dhanvantari, sula 42; Rasaratnakara II, sula 77-85). 
sulavajrinl vatl ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , sula 99-104; Dhanvantari , sula 42). 
sulavajrinl vatika ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 7661). 

Candrasikhara 

muktarajamrgankarasa (Rasapaddhati 199). 

Caturmukha 

caturmukharasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, vatavyadhi 149-155; Brhadrasarajasundara 451; 
Dhanvantari, vatavyadhi 101; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 28; Rasendracintamani 
95; Rasendrasarasamgraha, vatavyadhi 38-44). 

Dandapani 

simhanadaguggulu ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , amavata 190-195; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7923; Bhavapraka^a, cikitsa 29.222-228 and 
237-246; TodaraV: 14.61-67; Vaidyacintamani 387). 

Dasras 10 

dadimadyaghrta ( BrhadyogatarahginT 103.87-90). 

kapikacchupaka ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 9310; BrhadyogatarahginT 
147.146-152). 

laksmanalauha ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, pradara 84-86). 
laksmanaloha ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 223). 
laksmanataila ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6330). 
mahakalka ( Rasaratnasamucccaya 27.128-144). 
mahasugandhitaila ( BrhadyogataraiiginT 147.381-383). 
vasakusmandaleha ( Rasakamadhenu IV.9.47-48). 

Devadeva 

bastyamayantaka (AnantakumSra’s Yogaratnasamuccaya 15.84-95ab). 
brhadvasavavaleha ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7012). 

citrakadicurna ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 1725; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 102). 
kusumbhadyataila ( Gadanigraha I, taila 170-174). 
madananandamodaka ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , vajlkarana 242-266; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5498; Bhesajasanihita 6, Nr. 77). 
sarvesvaracurna ( Rasaratnakara II, sula 24-32). 

Devadevamuni 

talakesvararasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV.40.438-441). 

Devaraja 

pancananarasa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 19.54-64). 
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Devendra 

varahyadighrta ( Sahasrayoga 45). 

DevI 

agnikumararasa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 18.178-195). 
brhatsarasvataghrta (Rasaratnadlpika 276). 

DharmapAla 

tamrarasayana ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 2597; Rasayogasagara, takaradi 48; 
Varigasena, rasayana 69-92). 

Garuda 

agnimukbarasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV.22.43-47). 

Girijatanayavallabha (compare Giritanayavallabha) 
maharasnadikvatha ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5885). 

GirirajaputrI 

pratapalankesvararasa (Varigasena, strlroga 299-301). 
sltajvararanyakrsanumegha ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 115). 

GirIsa 

brhacchivagutika ( Gadanigraha I, gutika 216-238; Varigasena, vatarakta 191-212). 
candrodayarasa ( Rasendracintamani 69-70). 

mrtyunjayarasa ( BrhadyogataranginI 147.263-264; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 681). 
rasasardula (HIM 1,40 and 59-60). 
a rasayana ( Rasendracudamani 14.114). 

Giritanayavallabha (compare Girijatanayavallabha) 
maharasnadikasaya (Vaidyacintamani 187). 
maharasnadikvatha ( Yogaratnakara 450). 
rasnadikvatha ( Sahasrayoga 34). 

Gopaladasa 

kutajaleha ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 791). 

Hara 

kalyanasundarabhra (Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 117). 
kusthahararasa (Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 300). 
sltabhanjanarasa (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 121; Vaidyacintamani 43). 
sularajalauha (Bhaisajyaratnavall, sula 132-136; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 

7660; Rasendrasarasamgraha, sula 24-28). 
sularajaloha (Dhanvantari, sula 52). 
vijayaparpatl (Bhaisajyaratnavall, grahanl 485-491). 
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Harapada 

pramehagajakesarlrasa ( Rasayogasagara , pakaradi 265). 

Hari 

drutisararasa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 22.41-46). 
himapanaka ( Siddhaprayogalatika 28.11-13). 

kalakandhararasa (Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 211; Vaidyacintamani 40). 
Haripada 

mehagajakesarirasa ( Vaidyacintamani 295). 

Hastin 

sunthlpaka ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 149). 

Indra 11 

dasamulyadyataila ( Gadanigraha I, taila 412-421: given by Surendra to Nanda in 
order to protect Balakrsna). 

INDRAMUNI 

slesmasailendrarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 313). 

INDUSEKHARA 

indusekhararasa (Bhaisajyaratnavali, garbhinlroga 94-98; Rasayogasagara, akaradi 
349). 


Isa 

sivamodaka ( Bhaisa jyaratnavali, balaroga 105-111). 
vetalarasa (Bhaisajyaratnavali, jvara 605-612). 

Isana 

amavatarivatika (Rasendrasarasamgraha, amavata 1-6). 

ISVARA 

haragaurlrasa (HarsakTrti’s Yogacintamani 239-240). 
kalagnirudrarasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 234; Vaidyacintamani 67). 
kalakutarasa ( Basavarajiya 61-62). 

rajayoga ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5928; Gadanigraha I, curna 377-384ab). 
sltanagaiikusarasa (Sahasrayoga 235). 

suryapavakarasa (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 530; Vaidyacintamani 43). 


Janakesvara 

samasaktukaghrta (Bower MS 11.454-459). 
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Kaca 

nalamuladi ( Cakradatta , mutraghata 10). 

Kalagnirudra 

rudrataila (BhaisajyaratnavalT, siroroga 126-133; Dhanvantaii, siroroga 26). 
Kalakantha 

kalakantharasa ( Vaidyacintamani 197). 

Kalanatha 

kalesvararasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 247). 

mahakalesvararasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , kasa 74-79; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 
5537). 

Kalapada 

brhatsvayambhuvaguggulu ( Gadanigraha I, gutika 365-371). 

Kamadeva 12 

asvagandharasayana ( Vaidyacintamani 97). 
kamadevaghrta (HIM II, 293-295). 

methlmodaka ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, grahanl 171-177; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 
5184). 

srlmadanandamodaka ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , vajlkarana 242-266). 

Kamala 

narayanarasa (Vaidyacintamani 38). 

Kamalakara 

vamanamrtayoga ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 6966; Brhadrasarajasundara 441; 
Vaidyacintamani 680). 

Kasika 

manjisthadyagada ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 5684; Vaiigasena, visa 137). 

Kathandinatha 
a recipe (Todara III: 4.407). 

KESAR1N 

kakolyadighrta (Rasaratnakara II, vatarakta 91-95). 

paficananarasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 4278; Rasaratnakara II, amavata 
50-60). 

Kumarakas 13 

romavedharasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6159). 
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LAI 

brhallalcurna ( Brhadrasarajasundara 332-333). 

lalcurna ( Rasakamadhenu IV. 14.141-143; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 249). 

Laika 

lalcurna (Todara IV: 2.128-134). 

Lautanatha 

lalitanatharasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV.7.7-16; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 214). 
Lokanatha 

drstaphalapaniyavatika ( Brhadrasarajasundara 276-277). 

jvaramatangakesarirasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 875-880; Brhadrasarajasundara 
296; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 223). 
lokanatharasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV. 1.425-434). 

panlyavatika ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 668-687; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 
4332; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 118). 

Lokasena 

sarasvatacurna ( Gadanigraha I, curna 151-154). 

Madanagopala 

candrakantarasa ( Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 47). 

MadhusOdana 

brhacchagaladighrta (Rasaratnadlpika 274-276). 

Mahadeva 

brhadvasavaleha ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, rajayaksman 46-52). 
candanadicurria (Todara IV: 7.60-67). 
dadhikasavidhunanarasa ( BasavarajTya 146). 
hemagarbhapottallrasa (Todara III: 4.1134-1143). 
laksmlvilasarasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, kasa 130-137). 
mahabhallataka (Todara VII: 5.251-264). 

mahabhallatakaguda ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, kustha 207-221; Dhanvantari, kustha 44). 
mahabhallatakavaleha ( Bhavaprakasa, cikitsa 54.84-94; PakapradTpa 469-482). 
mahakalagnirudrarasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 233; Vaidyacintamani 70). 
mahakalesvararasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV. 1.316-321). 

mahakamesvaramodaka ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, vajlkarana 225-241; Dhanvantari, 
vajlkarana 13; Rasaratnakara II, vajlkarana 93-101; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 
195). 

markandeyacurna ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, grahanl 113-117; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 
571). 

panTyabhaktavatika ( Rasaratnadlpika 169). 
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sahadevlprayoga (Rasaratnasamuccaya 24.142). 

sucikabharanarasa ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 473). 

sutabhasmaprayoga ( Brhadrasarajasundara 447; Dhanvantari, apasmara 19; 

Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 481; Rasendrasarasamgraha, apasmara 4). 
taptarajataila ( Dhanvantari, siroroga 27). 
vijayadivatl ( Bhaisajyaramavall , yonivyapad 65-67). 

yogesvararasa (Bhaisajyaratnavali, prameha 111-115; Rasendrasarasamgraha, 
prameha 51-55). 

recipe without a name ( Kamarama 13.65-66). 

Mahaguru 

mahapramehantakarasa ( Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 293). 

Mahesa 

brhadagnikumararasa ( Bhaisajyaratnavall , agnimandyadi 117-122; 

Rasendrasarasamgraha, ajlrna 16-20). 
candanasava (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 1812). 

caturbhujarasa ( Bhaisajyaratnavall, unmada 52-57; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 
1879; Dhanvantari, unmada 37; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 26; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, unmada 20-26). 

jyotisman rasah (Bhaisajyaratnavall, kustha 178-185; Rasayogasagara, parisista 58). 
kalakutarasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 9499; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 213). 
krmidrumakuthararasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV.20.5-7; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 329). 
mahamityunjayarasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5559; Brhadrasarajasundara 
501; Rasendrasarasamgraha, pllharoga 60-64). 
manmathabhrarasa (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 532). 

rajavallabharasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6137; Rasendrasarasamgraha, 
grahanl 136-140). 

srlmanmatharasa (Brhadrasarajasundara 536; Rasendrasarasamgraha, rasayana 2-9). 
Mahesvara 

maharajanrpativallabharasa (Bhaisajyaratnavall, grahanl 371-380; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5564; Rasendrasarasamgraha, grahanl 146-155). 
nrpativallabharasa (Rasayogasagara, takaradi 459). 

Makaresvara 

rasala (HIM I, 40 and 68: from Bhavaprakasa). 

Mamibhadra 14 

manibhadraguda (Sahasrayoga 178). 

manibhadramodaka (HIM III, 746 and 747-748: Cakradatta, SataslokT, Siddhayoga-, 
compare A.h.Ci. 19.31-32). 
manibhadrataila (Bower MS III. 10-14). 

manibhadravataka (Gadanigraha I, gutika 65-66: bestowed to Sakyabhiksu). 
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vidarigasaradya gutika (HIM III, 746 and 748: from Gadanigraha\ compare 
’ A.h.Ci. 19.31-32). 


Manjunatha 

ardhanarlnatesvararasa ( Rasayogasagara, akaradi 233). 

MANJUSRl 15 

Mathanabhisaj 

trayastrimsatkvatha ( Gadanigraha, kaya, jvara 480-481). 

Matsyendra 

ramabanarasa ( Rasayogasagara , yakaradi 173). 

Matula 

usabavaleha ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 9116). 

MRGACARIN 

rajamrgarikarasa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 17.92-99). 

Mrtyunjaya 

ratnagarbhapottall (Todara III: 4.1144-1153). 

vasantatilakarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 541; HIM I, 40 and 55; Vrddhatrayl 331). 
MOladeva 

kamagnisamdlpanamodaka ( Brhadrasarajasundara 550; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 
183). 

Muni 

brhajjvararikusarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 318). 

Nakula 

snayvantakarasa ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 575). 

Nandin 

agnikumararasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 18.178-195; Rasayogasagara, akaradi 49). 
amrtarnavarasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 27.75-83; Rasayogasagara, akaradi 199). 
grahanlgajakesarlrasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 16.73-83; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 
538). 

medinlsararasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 20.117-123; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 714). 
mehahararasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 17.100-107). 
pramehahararasa (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 290). 
sarvesvaraparpatl (Rasaratnasamuccaya 18.2-16). 

vatarajavatl (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara Nr. 6994; Brhadrasarajasundara 457). 
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vatavidhvamsanarasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara Nr. 700; Rasaratnasamuccaya 
21.118-129). 

Nandinatha 

mahamrgankarasa ( Rasendrasarasamgraha , yaksman 80-87). 
vatavidhvamsanarasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , vatavyadhi 182-189; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 7000; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 471; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha , vatavyadhi 59-65). 

NandIsvara 

mahodayapratyayasararasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5593; 
Rasaratnasamuccaya 15.41-49). 

Narayana 

candanaditaila ( Vaidyacintamani 299). 

mahanarayanataila ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, vatavyadhi 343-354). 

naracarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 237). 

narayanacurna ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, atisara 103-106; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 
3436; Dhanvantari, atisara 25). 

satavarlnarayanataila (BrhadyogataraiiginJ 90.220-231; Vaidyacintamani 207; 
Yogaratnakara 458). 

satavarlrasayana ( Vaidyacintamani 243). 
siddharthataila (Bower MS III.36-53). 

Nasatyas 16 

m5nikyatilakarasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 5597). 

Natha 

sarkaraleha ( RasaratnadTpika 335). 

Nayika 

nayikacurna ( Dhanvantari , grahanl 15). 

NIlakantha 

rajahpravartinlvatl ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, yonivyapad 58-60). 
srlnllakantharasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , rasayana 144-150). 

Nityanatha 

bhrngamalakataila (Vaidyacintamani 240). 
gulmavajrinl vat! (Brhadrasarajasundara 477). 
simhanadarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 197). 

Nivarana 

manibhadramodaka (Todara IV: 3.105-106). 
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NRHARI, THE SON OF Jayadeva 
kuberaksadicurna ( Vaidyacintamani 326). 

ParvatarajaputrI 
cintamanirasa ( Vaidyacintamani 87). 

ParvatI 

cintamanirasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 1932; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 120; 
Yogaratnakara 335). 

sambhavlrasa ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 75; Vaidyacintamani 40). 

ParvatIkanta 

sucikabharanarasa (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 467). 

ParvatIpati 

vata^va jrarasa (Vaidyacintamani 198). 

PlNAKIN 

kaulltika vartih (Gadanigraha, salakya, netraroga 272-275; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 9452). 
rajayaksmahararasa (Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 152). 
sambhavlrasa ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 75). 

svamasindura (HIM 1,40 and 78-79: from the Sainksiptasara; Vrddhatrayl 332). 
vajraksara (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6588; Rasaratnasamuccaya 19.24-29; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, pllharoga 80-83; Yogaratnakara 524). 

Ping alayogin! 

nirgundlkalpa (Bhaisajyaratnaval!, rasayana 54). 

Prajapati 17 

maharasnadikvatha (Bhaisajyaratnaval!, amavata 28-35; Bhavaprakasa, cikitsa 
26.132-142). 

Purandara 

bharnglhantakyavaleha (Yogaratnakara 372). 

PURESANA 

amavatarivatika (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 398; Dhanvantari, amavata 28). 

PurnamrtakhyayogIndra 
jayasundararasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 22.5-14). 

Rasaraja 

rogatrayarirasa (Sahasrayoga 237). 
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Ratinatha 

pramehamihirataila ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, prameha 228-236; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 4136; Bhesajasamhita 12, Nr. 43). 

Rudra 

candraprabhavarti (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara,Nr. 1856; Bhavaprakasa, cikitsa 
63.228-230; Yogaratnakara 813). 
curnaraja (HIM 1,40 and 58; VrddhatrayT 330). 

grahanTsardularasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, grahanl 281-285; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, 
Nr. 1613; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 547; Rasendrasarasamgraha, graham 
43-47). 

jvaraiikusarasa (Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 266). 
kinnarakantharasa (Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 265). 

putrapradarasa (Rasasaniketakalika 4.108-118; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 192). 
rudrataila (BhaisajyaratnavalT, kustha 328-335; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 

5964). 

samkaraloha (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 5). 
sarvavyadhihara (VrddhatrayT 332). 

sltabhanjlrasa (Rasakamadhenu IV. 1.648-653; Rasasamketakalika 4.2-7). 
upadainsebhasiinharasa (Rasakamadhenu IV.45.17-21). 
vasarudrataila (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6790). 

vijaya gutika (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nrs. 7025, 7026; Gadanigraha I, gutika 
461-472; Rasakamadhenu IV.49.14-16). 
vijayadigutika (Harsaklrti’s Yogacintamani 119-121). 

Sahasrakaraputrabhisagvaras 
bhariiglharltakyavaleha ( Yogaratnakara 372). 

Sailendratanaya 
sailendrarasa (Vaidyacintamani 457). 

Saivesvara 

a brhatkarana (Bower MS 11.782). 

Sakra 

jatlphaladyacurna (RasaratnadTpika 159). 

SAMBHU 

anandabhairavarasa (Rasayogasagara, akaradi 300). 
ardhanarinatesvararasa (Rasayogasagara, akaradi 239 and 241). 
ardhanarlsvararasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara. Nr. 8920; Rasendrasarasarpgraha, 
jvara 219-221; Vaidyacintamani 42). 
atisarakuthara ( Rasayogasagara, akaradi 107). 

bastyamayantakacurna (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 362; Vaidyacintamani 303). 
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bhairavaguggulu ( Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 452). 
bhasmesvaranasya ( Vaidyacintamani 74). 
bhasmesvararasa (Cat. Madras Nr. 13225: Vaidyayogasamgraha). 
bolabaddharasa (Rasakamadhenu IV. 15.65-69). 

brhatsahacarataila ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7983; Gadanigraha I, taila 
433-436). 

brhatsarvajvaraharalauha (Rasaratnadlpika 92-93). 
candraprabha gutika(HIM I, 40 and 58-59). 

dhanvantarirasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 20.131-133; Rasayogasagara, takaradi 337). 
drutisararasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 3219). 
gandhakatailapatana (HIM I, 40 and 77). 

kanakasundararasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 947; Rasaratnasamuccaya 
20.49-51: taught by Sambhu to Kubera; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 18). 
lokanatharasa (Basavarajiya 78-79; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 264). 
lokesvararasa (Brhadyogatarahginl 76.140-142; Dhanvantari, rajayaksman 35; 
Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 275; Rasendracintamani 143-144; Vaidyacintamani 
66; Yogaratnakaia 336). 

mahacandrakalarasa (Brhadyogatarahginl 100.43-49ab). 
mahajvaraiikusarasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 12.39-41). 
mahakalyariakaghrta ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5230). 
mahamrtyunjayalauha (BhaisajyaratnavalT, pllhayakrt 136-145). 
mahanllakantharasa (Brhadrasarajasundara 549; Rasayogasagara, takaradi 456). 
maharajanrpativallabharasa (Bhaisajyaratnaval!, graharil 381-386; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5565; Rasayogasagara, takaradi 460; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, grahanl 156-161). 
mahasankhadravaka ( Bhaisajyaratnaval!, pllhayakrt 180-193). 
mahavisamarirasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5577; Rasakamadhenu 
I V.i.639-647). 

nalikerasava (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 3525; Gadanigraha l, asava 
286-291 ab). 

navayasarasayana (Rasayogasagara, takaradi 376). 

nllakantharasa (Basavarajiya 147; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 3663; 

Vaidyacintamani 255). 
nityodayarasa (Rasaratnadlpika 251-252). 
panijaddukarasa (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 95). 
phanibhusanarasa ( Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 341; Vaidyacintamani 68). 
pramehadhvantavivasvan rasah (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 272). 
pranaprada parpatl (Brhadyogatarahginl76.138-139; Yogaratnakara 337). 
rasendrarasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 144; Vaidyacintamani 41-42). 
sambhunatharasa (Rasaratnadlpika 51). 

sahkhodararasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7564; Rasakamadhenu 
IV.32.137-148). 

sarvaiigasundararasa (Vaidyacintamani 457). 
sarvasiddhanjana (Kamaratna 13.15-16). 
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saubhagyasunthl ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 22.116-120). 

sucikabharanarasa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 12.70-89; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 472). 

suryaprabha gutika ( Vaidyacintamani 190). 

suryaprabha vatl ( Brhadrasarajasundara 455-456). 

trailokyatilakarasa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 15.66-80). 

trimurtirasa ( Vaidyacintamani 43). 

tripurantakarasa ( Rasayogasagara, takaradi 210; Vaidyacintamani 39). 
upadamsagajakesarirasa ( Brhadyogatarahgini 117.27-31). 
upadamsebhasimharasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 536). 
vataiikusarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 193). 
vatavisphotahararasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 472). 
visamajvaraharalauha ( Rasaratnadi'pika 90). 
visamarlrasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 562). 
visvoddlpakabhra ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, agnimandyadi 221-224; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 7071). 
vyosadya gutika (Gadanigraha I, gutika 299-302). 
vyosadyagutikaguggulu ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 6696). 

Sambhunatha 

rasakandarparasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 60). 

Samkara 

ajlrnakantakarasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV. 13.32-34). 
ardhanarlnatesvararasa ( Bhavatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 332). 
daivavyapasrayacikitsa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 22.60-69). 

kalpatarurasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 968; Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 106). 
laksmivilasarasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 234; Rasakamadhenu IV. 1.715-721). 
mahasatavarTtaila ( Vaidyacintamani 239). 
mrtasainjlvanarasa (Rasendrasarasamgraha, jvara 156-160). 
nityoditarasa (Brhadrasarajasundara 359; Rasakamadhenu IV.48.65-67; 

Rasendracintamani 125-126). 
pancananavatl ( Rasendrasarasamgraha, arsas 28-30). 

paradadruti ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 4334; Rasakamadhenu IV.22.72-80). 

pasupatastrarasa (Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 146; Vaidyacintamani 66). 

pittabhanjanarasa (Vaidyacintamani 234). 

purnacandrarasa (HIM I, 40 and 79: from Samksiptasara ). 

raksasarasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 16.147-148). 

samkaralauha (Bhiivaprakasa, cikitsa 5.96-98). 

sainkaraloha (Vahgasena, arsas 263-302). 

samkaramataloha (Rasakamadhenu IV.48.109-131). 

sainkarataila (Vrddhatrayl 331). 

sainkaravatT (BhaisajyaratnavalT, hrdroga 52-56; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 

7527; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 9). 
sanikarijvarankusarasa (Brhadrasarajasundara 299). 
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samsosanarasa (Rasakaumudi4A 18cd—124; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 565). 
sar'ikhadrava (Vangasena, udara 176-178). 
siddhaharitalabhasman (Bhesajasamhita 5, Nr. 65). 

sulebhasimhinlgutika ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 7667; Rasakamadhenu 
IV.21.52-56; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 181). 
talakesvararasa ( Rasayogasagara, takaradi 129). 
vatankusarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 193). 

Samtosanatha 

samnipatabhairavarasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV. 1.367-368). 

Sanmukha 

sanmukharasa ( RasakaumudT 4.27-33ab). 

SarasvatI 18 

brahmlghrta ( Sahasrayoga 70). 
sarasvataghrta ( Gadanigraha I, ghrta 136-141). 

Sasisekhara 

laksmlvilasarasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 242). 

SlDDHA 

nagesvararasa ( Rasayogasagara, takaradi 421). 
phanipatirasa (Vaidyacintamani 194). 

SlDDHANATHA 

lokanayakarasa ( Rasakamadhenu IV. 15.32-38). 

SlMHAGUPTA 

khadiradivatl ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 1069; Gadanigraha I, gutika 457-459; 
Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 360). 

SlMHANA 

simhanacurna ( Gadanigraha I, cOrna 394). 


Siva 19 

agnidlpanarasa ( Rasaratnadipika 197). 

anangamekhalamodaka ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 107; BrhadyogatarahginT 
147.419—425). 

balakumararasa ( Rasaratnadipika 4 18). 

balarasa ( Bhaisajyaratnavall, balaroga 127-131; Brhadrasarajasundara 535; 
Rasendrasarasmngraha, balaroga 1-5). 

balayakrdariloha ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 4742; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 
371). 
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bhutabhairavarasa (Todara III: 4.1001-1003). 

brhaccudamariirasa ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 1940; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 
140; Rasendrasarasamgraha, jvara 360-365). 
brhajjvarabhairavataila (BhaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 1372-1378). 
brhatsarvajvaraharaloha (Brhadrasarajasundara 316). 
cudamariirasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 981-986 and 987-992; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 1938; Rasayogasagara, cakaradi 138; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, jvara 351-356). 
culukabhedarasa (Todara VI: 12.135-141). 
grahanlkapatarasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 521). 
haridradiyoga ( Yogaratnakara 541). 

jayamangalarasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 1061-1069; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, 
Nr. 2103; Brhadrasarajasundara 309; Dhanvantari, jvara 109; Rasayogasagara, 
cakaradi 158). 

jvarankusarasa (Todaralll: 4.956-962). 

kalarirasa (Todara VI: 12.142-144). 

laksmlnarayanarasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 229). 

lokanathesvararasa (Todara IV: 8.157-159). 

mahadravaka (Rasaratnadipika 356-357). 

mahagraharilkapatarasa ( Rasendrasarasamgraha, grahanl 95-97). 

makaradhvaja ( Rasendrasarasamgraha, rasayana 75-77). 

makaradhvajarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 541; Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 469). 

makaradhvajarasayana ( BhaisajyaratnavalT ; rasayana 75-77; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5467). 
mrtyunjayarasa (Dhanvantari, jvara 136). 
murchantakarasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 5624). 
nagodararasa (Todaralll: 4.8-9). 
punarnavaditaila (Vaidyacintamani 433). 
ramarasa (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6150). 
rasabhasmayoga (Yogaratnakara 922-923). 
rasasindura (Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 117). 
rasendramarigalarasa (Rasakamadhenu IV.40.84-95). 
recipes against parsvasula (Todara V: 11.786-789). 

sarvatobhadrarasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, jvara 1126-1134; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 
317; Rasendrasarasamgraha, jvara 331-339). 
saubhagyasunthl (PakapradTpa 33-39). 
sivagada (A.s.U.40.87). 

sivagutika (BhaisajyaratnavalT , rasayana 151-175). 
sivataila (RasaratnadTpika 268-269). 
srngaveravatl (RasaratnadTpika 43). 
sulbasundararasa (Vaidyacintamani 324). 
talakesvararasa (Rasayogasagara, takaradi 96). 
trimurtirasa (Todara VI: 12.120-145). 
vajraksara (Todara VI: 12.72-77). 
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vamanlyarasa (Todara VI: 12.120-134). 
yogaraja (Todara III: 4.1099-1102). 

Siva 

sivataila ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, unmada 93-100). 

SOMADEVA 

vatavisphotahararasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 472). 

SOMANATHA 

tamrabhasman ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 5.58-61; Rasendracudamani 14.70). 

Soma Yati 

kumudaprakasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 278). 

SrIgirisa 

kantarasayana ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 142). 

Srinatha 

tlksnamukharasa ( Rasayogasagara , takaradi 167). 

SrIvatsanka 

rasaparpatl ( Brhadrasarajasundara 337-338). 
rasaparpatika ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , graham 402-441). 

Sukavi 

lasunapaka ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 220). 

SUKRA 

dasangadhupa (Candrata ad Cikitsakalika 375). 
mrtasamjlvanl sura (BhaisajyaratnavalT, vajlkararia 372-386). 

SULAPANI 

kumaryasava ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , Nr. 894; Gadanigraha I, asava l-15ab). 
dadhivatl (Rasaratnadfpikfi 60-61). 

pumacandrodayasindura (BasavarajTya 133; Rasayogasagara , pakaradi 214). 
SURENDRA 

dasamulyadyataila ( Gadanigraha I, taila 412—421). 

SOrya 2f 

ksudhasagararasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, agnimandyadi 100-101; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 8753; Dhanvantari, agnimandya 24). 
ksudhasagaravatl ( Vaidyacintamani 407). 
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suryakrantarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 457). 

Suryadasa 

sarvadTpakaranarasa (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 322). 

SVASAMVEDYA 

kanakasundararasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 27). 

Svayambhu 

sahacarataila (Bower MS 11.329-336). 
sainjlvanagada (A.s.U.40.59-67). 

svayambhuvaguggulu ( Gadanigraha I, gutika 303-307ab; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 
601). 

vajraksara (Bhavaprakasa, cikitsa 32.35-41). 

Tantranatha 

bhaskararasa ( Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 428). 

Tara 21 

taramandura ( Rasakamadhenu IV.21.162-164; Rasaratnakara II, parinamasula 
28-33; Rasayogasagara , takaradi 60; Vaidyacintamani 329). 
taramanduraguda ( Bhaisajyaratnaval! , sula 181-187; Vahgasena, parinamasula 
63-68). 

taramanduravataka (Brhadyogatarangi nf95.50-54ab). 
vadavamukhl gutika ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 16.127-128). 

Trailokyanatha 

siddhamakaradhvaja ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , rasayana 110-130). 

Trinetra 

trigunakhyarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 194). 

Tripura 

tripurantakarasa (Rasaratnasamuccaya 20.53-55; Rasayogasagara , takaradi 211). 
Tripurantaka 

astaiigarasa (BhaisajyaratnavalT, arsas 260-261; Rasayogasagara, akaradi 277; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, arsas 31-32). 

Trivikrama 

trivikramarasa ( Vaidyacintfimani 200). 

Tryambaka 

mahagandhahastyagada (Ca.Ci.23.77-94: taught by Tryambaka to Vaisravana). 
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VAIDYAKUMARAKAS 

romavedharasa ( Rasakfimadhenu IV. 1.261-263). 

Vaidyanatha 

pratapalarikesvararasa (Brhadrasarajasundara 320; Rasaratnasamuccaya 12.111-114; 

Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 236). 
a recipe against svitra (Todara VII: 5.144). 

srfkamesvaramodaka ( Rasaratnakara II, grahanl 27-33; Rasendracintamani 90-91). 
srlvaidyanathavatl ( Rasendrasarasamgraha, grahanl 48-53). 
srlvaidyanathavatika ( Brhadrasarajasundara 351). 

vaidyanathavatika ( Bhaisajyaratnavali , grahanl 301-307; Dhanvantari, grahanl 16). 
vaidyanathavatl ( Bhaisajyaratnavali, udavartanaha 46-48 and sotha 85-94; 

Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nrs. 7129-7132; Dhanvantari, udavarta 11, sotha 26; 
Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 615 and 616; Rasendrasarasamgraha, udavartanaha 
1 - 2 ). 


Vaisvanara 

vadavanalavatl ( Rasakamadhenu IV. 13.632-69; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 415). 

VAJRAPANI 22 

Varuna 23 

nimbarista (A.s.Ci.21.29-31). 

Vasava 

vasakusmandalehya ( Vaidyacintamani 259). 

VaSU 

brhallavaiigadivatl ( Bhaisajyaratnavali, agnimandyadi 103-106; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, ajlrna 75-78). 

Vasudeva 

brhacchatavarlmodaka ( Rasaratnadlpika 138-139). 

candasaingrahagadaikakapatarasa ( Brhadrasarajasundara 344; Rasaratnasamuccaya 
’ 16.54-56). 

mahalaksmlvilasarasa (Bhaisajyaratnavali, rasayana 89-101). 
pramehadhvantavivasvan rasah ( Rasayogasagara, pakaradi 272). 
rasacandrikavatl ( Bhaisajyaratnavali siroroga 63-67; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, 
Nr. 6061; Brhadrasarajasundara 528; Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 67; 
Rasendrasarasamgraha, siroroga 1-5). 

satavanmodaka (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7569; Dhanvantari, vajlkarana 9; 

Rasaratnakara II, vajlkarana 48-60; Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 57). 
svalpasatavarlmodaka (Rasaratnadlpika 137-138). 
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Vasudeva Muni 

arkesa ( Rasaratnasamuccaya 15.62-63). 

ViDHI 

amavatagajasimhamodaka ( Rasendrasarasamgraha, amavata 21-26). 
VINDHYAVASIPADA 

sivaghrta ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, unmada 81-92). 

VISNU 24 

amavatesvararasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, amavata 73-82; Dhanvantari, amavata 25 and 
30; Rasendrasarasamgraha, amavata 9-15). 
asokaghrta ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, pradara 103-109; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 

171; Rasaratnakara II, pradara 35-41; Varigasena, strlroga 57-63). 
balanarayanataila (Niscala ad Cakradatta, vatavyadhi 96-105). 
brhacchriigarabhra ( BhaisajyaratnavalT, kasa 139-145; Brhadrasarajasundara 421 and 
549; Dhanvantari, kasa 30; Rasendrasarasamgraha, kasa 93-100 and rasayana 
100-106). 

brhatkiratadyataila (RasaratnadTpika 96-97). 
dinardharasa ( Rasayogasagara, takaradi 311). 

himasagarataila {BhaisajyaratnavalT, vatavyadhi 516-527; Bhesajasamhita 12, Nr. 

75; Dhan vantari, vatavyadhi 69). 
kadalyadighrta ( Dhanvantari , somaroga 5). 
kadalyadyaghrta ( Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 824). 
kantavallabharasa ( Rasayogasagara, kakaradi 145; Vaidyacintamani 94). 
madhyamavisnutaila (BhaisajyaratnavalT, vatavyadhi 315-324; Dhanvantari, 
vatavyadhi 63). 

madhyanarayanataila (Todara V: 11.624-635). 
mahajvarahkusarasa ( Vaidyacintamani 44). 
mahanarayanataila ( Dhanvantari, vatavyadhi 67). 
mahavisnutaila ( RasaratnadTpika 276-277). 
navajvaraharl vatika ( Rasapaddhati 160). 

nityodararasa (Dhanvantari, kasa 31; Rasendrasarasamgraha, yaksman 100-107). 
pancamrtarasa (Dhanvantari, rasayana 4; Rasaratnakara II, rasayana 32-40). 
sarvahgasundararasa (Dhanvantari, sula 55; Rasendrasarasamgraha, sula 41-45). 
satavarltaila (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 7401; Gadanigraha I, taila 73-78). 
srhgarabhra (Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 185). 
svalpavisnutaila (BhaisajyaratnavalT, vatavyadhi 307-314). 
visnuparakramarasa ( Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 567; Vaidyacintamani 199). 
visnutaila (Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 6810; Bhesajasamhita 12, Nr. 66; 

BrhadyogatarahginT 90.245-251; Cakradatta, vatavyadhi 113-120; Dhanvantari, 
unmada 30; Todara V: 14.45-52). 

visvambhararasa (Rasayogasagara, yakaradi 542; Vaidyacintamani 42, 70). 
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VlSNUNATHA 

brhajjlrakadimodaka ( Rasaratnadlpika 143-144). 

VlSVANATHA 

mahamrityunjayarasa (Rasaratnadlpika 355-356). 

visvesvararasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , vatarakta 48-53; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara, Nr. 
7066; Dbanvantari, vatarakta 24; Rasendrasarasamgraha , vatarakta 17-22). 

VItihotra 

samnipatadavanalarasa ( Rasayogasagara, sakaradi 261). 

VRKODARA 

a rasala ( Napuimakamrtarnava 2.57-58). 

Vrsadhvaja 

sainsamanayoga ( Dhanvantari , atisara 32). 
vrsadhvajarasa ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , chardi 24-27). 

Vrsninatha 

jlrakadimodaka ( BhaisajyaratnavalT , graharil 202-212; Bharatabhaisajyaratnakara , 
Nr. 2020; Rasayogasagara , cakaradi 187). 


Vyasa 25 

abhradiparpatl ( Rasaratnadlpika 180). 
gandirarista ( Gadanigraha I, asava 342-353). 
pramehamihirataila ( Rasaratnadlpika 341). 

Yogasiddha 

kamacaramandura (Rasaratnadlpika 169). 

YOGIN 

candraprabha vat! (Rasakamadhenu IV. 15.75-77). 
Yogin! 

svalpanayikacurria (Rasaratnadlpika 121). 
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Bhagavatapurana 
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Bharatanatyasastra 
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Bharavi 
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Atrideva (1956): 28-31. D.V.S. Reddy (1944b). 

BHASKARAKANTHA - ClTTANUBODHASASTRA 
W. Slaje (1993). * 

Bhavabhuti 

Atrideva (1956): 103-106. P.V. Sharma (1979a). 

Bhoja - Samarangana-Sutradhara 
Mira Roy (1984). 

BiJACINTAMANITANTRA 3 

S. C. Banerji (1992): 175-176, 186, 217, 219, 226, 238, 244, 244-245. 

Brahmanas 

ABI 63-69. AVI 41-42. DGV IV, 205-206. P.E. Dumont (1957). J.R. Haidar (1977): 
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S. Mahdihassan (1953). Mira Roy (1966). A. Singh and L.V. Guru (1981). 

Buddhist literature 

ABI 91-110. Atrideva Vidyalamkar (1978): 225-232. A.K. Bagchi (1997): 38-39. 
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(1981/82): 19-20. B. Seal (1985): 187-188. P. Sensarma (1989). P.V. Sharma (1992a): 
93-104. B. TripathI (1976). 

Rajasekhara 

P.V. Sharma (1972d): 115, (1979a): 47,48. 

RajataranginI 

C.F. Heusinger (1847). J. Jolly (1914a). R.F.G. Muller (1930d). D.V.S. Reddy (1973). 
Ramayana 

ABI 76-80. J.L. Bhaduri, K.K. Tiwari, Biswamoy Biswas (1971): 421-422. K.M. 
Balapure, J.K. Maheshwari, R.K. Tandon (1987). K.M. Balapure, R.K. Tandan, J. 
Mahesvan (1990). A.K. Biswas and S. Biswas (1996): 57-67. Sibadas Chaudhuri 
(1952), (1953), (1954). P. Cordier (1894). P.C. Dharma (1938). J.R. Haidar (1977): 
19-20. S.L. Hora (1952a). O.P. Jaggi IV, 46. S. Jain (1978). Jyotir Mitra (1968), 
(1969a). C.R. Karnick (1975). *K.H. Krishnamurthy (1996). Om Prakash (1961): 
102-131, (1987): II, 183-220. J. Pandey (1996). D.V.S. Reddy ♦(1943), *(1944d), 
*(1945c). Mira Roy (1963). T. Sarma (1981/82): 25-26. P.V. Sharma (1979a), (1992a): 
87-89. 


SamIkatantra 

S.C. Banerji (1992): 196,199. 

Sarngadharapaddhati 
R.T. Vyas (1989): 32-35. 
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SarvavijayItantra 
S.C. Banerji (1992): 242. 

SasthItantra 

S.C. Banerji (1992): 193, 198-199, 200,205, 207-208. 

Satapathabrahmana 

A.F.R. Hoernle (1978): 104-109, 238-239, 240-241. R.F.G. Muller (1934a), (1954). 
Satyaprakas (1960): 27-77. 

Saugatatantra 
S.C. Banerji (1992): 209. 

SlKHIMAYURATANTRA 
S.C. Banerji (1992): 237. 

SlVAGITA 

A. Comba (1981), (1982), (1984b). *M. Vallauri (1942). 

SlVAPURANA 
Anonymous (1965b): 209. 

SKANDAPURANA 

R.K. Dube (1998). Gulabkunverba I, 300-301. Jyotir Mitra( 1992): 37. S.R.N.Murthy 
(1990): 69-99. 

SmaradIpika 

R. Schmidt (1911): 602, 615-616, 621-622, 627-628, 646, 653. L. Sternbach (1962). 
SOMADEVA - KATHASARITSAGARA 

A. Chattopadhyay (1970). O.P. Jaggi V, 154-157. D.V.S. Reddy (1965), (1967). 
SOMADEVA - YASASTILAKA 

K.K. Handiqui (1949). R. Jain (1978). *D.V.S. Reddy (1975). VibhadevI (1979). 
SrautasOtras 

W. Caland (1901), (1902). R.F.G. Muller (1935d). RV. Sharma (1992a): 28. 
SrIharsa- NaisadhIyacarita 

K.T. Achaya (1994): 97. S. Sarma (1977). P.V. Sharma (1972e). 

SUDRAKA 

Atrideva (1956): 76-81. 
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SUKASAPTATI 

R. Schmidt (1911): 274-285. 

SukranIti 

ABI 264-266. B.K. Sarkar (1974). 

Tamil literature 

K.T. Achaya (1994): 43-52. K. Palanichamy and B. Lalitha.Palanichamy (1983). 
Tantric literature 

S. C. Banerji (1988), (1992). B.C. Joshi (1984), (1986), (1987). B. Seal (1985): 219- 
228. W. Stablein (1976a): 21-83, (1976b), (1980). M.L. Walter (1980). A. Wayman 
(1973), (1976). 

TarapradIpa 19 

S.C. Banerji (1992): 185, 186, 195, 198, 199, 204, 216-217, 219,237, 241, 242, 251, 
252, 254. 

Taratantra 20 

S.C. Banerji (1992): 6-9,195, 237. 

Telugu literature 

P. Hymavathi (1993): 25-28, 178-180, 186, 188-191, 201-204, 208-211, 213-216, 
224-225, 242, 244-245, 248-252, 256, 260-261, 264-266, 268, 270, 275, 292-325, 
337-351. 

Todalatantra 21 

S.C Banerji (1992): 186, 251. 

Trivikrama Bhatta 
Atrideva (1956): 113-117. 

TulsIdas 

K.M. Balapure, J.K. Maheshwari, R.K. Tandon (1987). K.M. Balapure, R.K. Tandan, 

J. Mahesvarl (1990). L.D. Dwivedi and L.V. Gum (1975). *P.V. Sharma (19710- S. 
Soni (1981). 

Udayana 

K. A. Chowdhury (1971): 388. 

UDDAMARATANTRA 22 
S.C Banerji (1992): 178. 

Umasvati 

J.L. Bhaduri, K.K. Tiwari, Biswamoy Biswas (1971): 428-430. 
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UPANISADS 

E. Abegg (1945): 5-36. G.W. Brown (1919), *(1921). DGV IV, 207. J.R. Haidar 
(1977): 19. R.F.G. Muller (1937b): 270-276. B. Rensch (1966). T. Sarma (1981/82): 
21-22. N. SastrT (1981). P.V. Sharma (1979a), (1992a): 27-28. P.V. Tewari (1992): 
74-75. 


VAIJAYANTIKOSA 
P.V. Sharma (1979a): 45 

Vakpatiraja - Gaudavaha 
P.V. Sharma (1979a). 

Vamanapurana 

V.S. Agrawala (1964). A.S. Gupta (1968): Appendix 5. P. Sensarma(1989): 7-17. P.V. 
Sharma (1992a): 100-101. 

Varahamihira 

S.R.N. Murthy (1978), (1990): 21-32. P.V. Sharma (1972d), (1979a), (1986d). A.M. 
Shastri (1969), (1991), (1992). B.P. Shastri (1929). R.T. Vyas (1989): 38-44. 

VarahItantra 23 

S.C. Banerji (1992): 188, 195,203, 206-207,208, 210, 238, 242. 

Varnaratnakara 
P.D. Jopat (1976). 

Vatsyayana - Kamasutra 

H. C. Chakladar (1919), (1929). B.H. Kapadia (1961/62). R. Schmidt (1911). P.V. 
Sharma (1979a). L. Stern bach (1962). 

Vayupurana 

D. R. Patil (1973). P. Sensarma (1989): 19-26. T. Sarma (1981/82): 20. P.V. Sharma 
(1992a): 96-98. 

Vedic literature 

E. Abegg ((1945): 5-36. ABI 7-75. K.T. Achaya (1994): 28-40. Atrideva (1978): 
10-21. Th. Aufrecht (1870), *(1881). AVI 6-44 and 81-89. A.A. Ayer and A. Girija 
(1957). M.N. Banerjee (1927), (1929). A. Bareau (1969). E. Benveniste (1945). J.L. 
Bhaduri, K.K. Tiwari, Biswamoy Biswas (1971): 417-421 and 425. A.K. Biswas 
and S. Biswas (1996): 5-27 and 213-220. C.J. Blair (1961): 97-107 and 136-157. 

I. Bloch (1902): 135-138. M. Bloomfield (1886), (1890), (1891). H.W. Bodewitz 
(1986). G.M. Bolling (1910), (1911), (1911a), (1912). J. Brough (1971), (1973). T. 
Burrow (1970). W. Caland (1901), (1902). D.K. Chakrabarti (1992): 96-104 and 120- 
123. C. Chakraborty (1977). K.A. Chowdhury (1971): 375-378. P. Cordier (1896). 
R.N. Dandekar (1938), (1950), (1995). R.P. Das (1987). DGV IV, 200. P.E. Dumont 
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(1957), (1958). K. DvivedT (1993). V. DvivedT (1966): 277-281. F. Edgerton (1958). 
T.I. Elizarenkova and V.N. Toporov (1976). R.E. Emmerick (1985). A.H. Ewing 
(1901). H. Falk (1989). J. Filliozat (1943), (1975). I. Fischer (1922). I. Gershevitch 
(1974). A.K. Ghosh and S.N. Sen (1971): 375-378. G.S. Ghurye (1979): 127-129, 
220-221, 228-233, 242-244, 249-250, 266-269, 307-309. J. Gonda (1952). J.R. 
Haidar (1977): 11-12. J. Haudry (1988). V. Henry (1897), (1988). J. Hertel (1930). 
A.F.R. Hoernle (1906-1907), (1978). K. Hummel (1997). D.H.H. Ingalls (1971). K. 
Hoffmann (1955). O.P. Jaggi (1969): 166-220. S.W. Jamison (1986), (1987). W.A. 
Jayne (1925): 151-178. G.C. Jhala (1978). J. Jolly (1901): 16-17. *R.L. Jones (1995). 
Jyotir Mitra (1968a), (1970a), (1972a), (1979). R.N. Kapil (1970): 125-130. C.R. 
Karnick (1969), (1970), (1996): 11-27. C.G. Kashikar (1990). A.B. Keith (1908). S. 
Kramrisch (1975). A. Kuhn (1864). F.B.J. Kuiper (1969/70). P. Kutumbiah (1969): 
X-XV. G. Lietard (1862), (1898). A.A. Macdonell (1915). A.A. Macdonell and 
A.B. Keith II, 358-362. Madhulika (1995). S. Mahdihassan (1963), (1974), (1980b), 
(1981), (1982), (1982b), (1983), (1985), (1986), (1987a), *(1987b), (1988), (1989). 
G.P. Majumdar (1927), (1945), (1951), (1986). R.C. Majumdar (1971): 216-220. 
*S.Ch. Mitra (1933). J. Mulholland (1976). R.F.G. Muller (1930), (1930b), (1935d), 
(1942): 6-19, (1951), (1955), (1956b), (1958): 13-24, (1960a). J. Narten (1980). H. 
Nyberg (1995). Om Prakash (1961): 7-33, (1987): II, 58-94. A. Parpola (1995): 370- 
372. H.Ch. Patyal (1968/69), (1977). J. Puhvel (1970). N.A. Qazilbash (1960). M.S. 
Randhawa (1980): 297-300. K. Bhasker Rao (1958). W. Rau (1974). P. Ray (1986a), 
(1986b). S. Raychaudhuri (1986). S.P. Raychaudhuri, L. Gopal, B.V. Subbarayappa 
(1971): 352-354. D.V.S. Reddy (1972c). *P. Regnaud (1897). L. Renou (1955). R. 
Roth (1871). P. Rolland (1972). Mira Roy (1967a). N.C. Sah and D. Badola (1977). 
V. Sarianidi (1998). D.C. Sarma (1968/69). P.J. Sarma (1939). T. Sarma (1981/82): 
11-16 and 44-55. Satyaprakas (1960): 1-26. L. von Schroeder (1908): 369-376. A.L. 
Sharma, A.B. Seerwani and V.R. Shastry (1972). D.C. Sharma and N.H. Keswani 
(1974). P.V. Sharma (1964a), (1965), (1971e), (1975c), (1977a), (1979a), (1992a): 
11-67, (1992b). S.D. Sharma (1980). V.R. Shastry (1963). H.E. Sigerist (1961): 
148-165. R. Singh (1998). R.S. Singh (1979a). W. Slaje (1997). S.C. SrTvastava 
*(1978a), (1978b), (1978c), (1979a), (1979b), (1979c), (1979d), (1980b), (1980c), 
(1980d), (1982). F. Staal (1975): 201-204. R. Stuhrmann (1985). B.V. Subbarayappa 
(1971): 283-290. V. Sukla (1977). C. Suneson (1991). B.G.L. Swamy (1976a). P.V. 
Tewari (1992a). G.U. Thite (1982). A. Tivarl and Jyotirmitra (1981). M. Vallauri 
(1941): 20-27. Vishnu-Mittre (1970): 149-153. R. Gordon Wasson (1968), (1970), 
(1971), (1972), (1979). R. Gordon Wasson and D.H.H. Ingalls (1971). M.G. Weiss 
(1977): 7-11. G.L. Windfuhr (1985). H. Zimmer(l 879), (1948). K.G. Zysk (1983), 
(1985a), (1993). 

Vemana 

P. Hymavathi (1993): 94-97 and passim. V.V.S. Sastry (1977). 

VimalasOri - Paumacariya 
K.R. Chandra (1970): 410-431,450-453. 
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VIRABHADRADEVA - KANDARPACODAMANI 

R. Schmidt (1911): 603-605 and 616. L. Sternbach (1962). 

VlSAKHADATTA 

Atrideva (1956): 82-88. D.V.S. Reddy (1966): 70-75. 
VlSNUDHARMOTTARAPURANA 

P.K. Gode (1946k). L. Gopal (1982). K.K. Gupta (1994). A.F.R. Hoernle (1978): 42- 
43. R.F.G. Muller (1955): 142,(1963): 384. RV. Sharma (1970a): 75-80, (1972d): 37- 
38 and 54. R.T. Vyas (1989): 44-46. 

VlSNUPURANA 

P.v. Sharma (1992a): 98-99. B.R. Shastri (1973). 

VlSNUSMRTI 

A.F.R. Hoernle (1978): 40-42, 59-61,209-214. J. Jolly (1893b). J.J. Meyer (1928). 
Yajnavalkyasmrti 

ABI 120-121. M. Choudhury (1967). J. Jolly (1893b). J.J. Meyer (1928). A. Saima 
(1975). P.V. Sharma (1970a): 47-49. 

Yajurveda 

AVI 37-38. DGVIV, 201. J.R. Haidar (1977): 12. R.F.G.Muller (1934). *S.S. Sharma 
(1989). V.J. Thakar (1992). 

Yamalatantra 24 

S. C. Banerji (1992): 211, 214, 219. 

Yaska 
DGV IV, 216. 

Yogasaratantra 25 
S.C. Banerji (1992): 188. 

Yogasutra 

ABI 745. P.V. Sharma (1970a): 39-43. 

YoginItantra 26 
S.C. Banerji (1992): 254. 

YuktidTpika 
A. Wezler (1990). 
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Addenda et corrigenda 


Notice 

The numbers of the notes to Chapter 9 of Part 2 (Susrutasamhita) of volume IA (pages 
369-371) conflict with those of the corresponding chapters of volume IB (pages 489- 
492): the notes to volume IA begin with notes 1, la, 1, 2, etc., while those to volume 
IB begin with notes 1, la, 2, 3, etc. 

In order to make them match, one should change the notes to volume IA by making 
the series begin with 1, la, 2, 3, etc. 

The numbers of the notes to Chapters 2 to 6 of Part 3 (Astaiigahrdayasamhita) of vol¬ 
ume IA (pages 410-473) do not agree with the numbers of the notes to the correspond¬ 
ing chapters of volume IB (pages 528-594): the notes to volume IA begin with note 2, 
etc., whereas those to volume IB begin with note 1, etc. 

Consequently, these numbers should be changed, either by making the notes to vol¬ 
ume IA begin with 1, or making those of volume IB begin with 2. 


In all cases where the presence or absence of an asterisk (*) in an annotation disagrees 
with the bibliography, the latter source is decisive. 

I A, XIII: Cat. Calcutta Sanskrit College IX - change IX into X. 

I A, 76,1.16 from below: abut - change into: about. 

I A, 80,1.1: breast milk - change into: breastmilk. 

I A, 80,1.13: meausres - change into: measures. 

I A, 333,1.22 from below: Kasikavrtti - change into: Kasikavrtti. 

I A, 503,1.13: tapa - change into: tapa-. 

IB, 15, n.145: See on karman - add: R.P. Goldman (1985). 

IB, 16, n.146: M. Miiller (n.d.)-change into: M. Muller (1919). 

IB, 16, n.146: T.W. Rhys Davids (1899) - change into: T.W. Rhys Davids and C.A.F. 
Rhys Davids (1899). 

IB, 19, n.205: See on the Indian hospitals for animals-add: R. Froehner (1968): 575- 
576. 

I B, 19, n.205: *A. ‘Isa (1928) - change into: A. Issa Bey (1928). 

I B, 20, n.207: See on karpasa - add: D. Schlinghoff (1974). 

IB, 57, n.684: See on alcoholic drinks - add: B.R. Mitra (1873). 

IB, 62, n.32: S.N. Mishra (1973-74) -change into: S.N. Mishra (1974). 
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I B, 65, n.93: See on insanity: S. Pathak (1973-74) - change into: S. Pathak (1974); 

K.P. Shukla (1973-74) - change into: K.P. Shukla (1974). 

I B, 65, n.93: See on psychiatric syndromes in Indian patients: E.M. Hoch *(1967) 
- delete *; *N.C. Surya et al. (1964) - delete *; add: J. Ananth (1978); A. 
Chakraboity (1964); *S. Kakar (1975); M.S. Keshavan, H.S. Narayanan and B.N. 
Gangadhar (1989); B.Mohan (1973); S. Rao(1966a);N.N. SenandN. Sundararaj 
(1958-1960); H.K. Sukthankar and N.S. Vahia (1965); N.S. Vahia (1963). 

I B, 71, n.48: *T. Elizarenkova (1987)- delete *. 

IB, 78, n.34: J. Brough *(1953) - delete *; edited (by P Chentsalrao): add *; translated 
into English - delete *. 

I B, 78, n.42: See on sexual fluids in Indian thought - add: B. Dossi (1998). 

I B, 79, n.56: See on transvestism, homosexuality, etc., in India - add: *G.T. Artola 
(1975); S. Caldwell (1999a); L. Zwilling (1989). 

I B, 80, n.64: see on the ativahikasarlra - add: B. Dossi (1998): 139-150. 

I B, 81, n.83: See on Indian embryology-add: B. Dossi (1998): 91-97. 

I B, 92, n.285: See on the Indian joint family - add: A. Collins and P. Desai (1999); 
W. Doniger (1993); J. Mencher (1963); M. Mines (1994); L.B. Murphy (1953); T. 
Poffenberger (1981). 

I B, 92, n.285: *G. Bose (1949), (1950) - change into: G. Bose (1949), *(1950). 

I B, 92, n.2.85: *A. Dammann (1993) - delete *. 

I B,95, n.32: See on dreams - add: A. Crescenzi and F. Torricelli (1997). 

I B, 98, n.ll: See for some studies: J.D. Gode (1973-74) - change into: J.D. Gode 
(1973); *J.K. Ojha (1978) - delete *. 

I B, 98, n.12: See for some studies: J.D. Gode (1973-74) - change into: J.D. Gode 
(1973). 

I B, 104, n.l 16: See on sorcery - add: G. Obeyesekere (1975); G. Tarabout (1994). 

I B, 105, n.129: See on this matrgana - add: N.P Joshi (1986); O.P. Misra (1989); S.K. 
Panikkar (1997). 

I B, 106, n.154: S.N. Mishra (1973-74) - change into: S.N. Mishra (1974). 

I B, 107, n.l77: See on the treatment of diabetes mellitus: A.N. Chaddha( 1973-74) - 
change into: A.N. Chaddha (1974). 

IB, 108, n. 177: M.C. Pandey (1973-74) - change into: M.C. Pandey (1975); Raghu- 
nathan and P.V. Sharma *(1968) - delete *; *V.K. Shah (1995): delete*. 

I B, 109, n.206: See on the treatment of leprosy: A. Kumar (1973-74) - change into: 

A. Kumar (1974); B.P. Singh (1971-73) -change into: B.P. Singh (1973). 

I B, 110, n.218: See on the treatment of svitra: Z. Ansari (1971-73) - change into: Z. 
Ansari (1973). 

I B, 112, n.256: P.J. Claus *(1975) - delete *; see, for example - add: B. Becker- 
Pfleiderer and Virchand Dharamsey (1978); M. Carrin (1999a), (1999b); A.G. 
Gold (1988); B. Pfleiderer (1983), *(1994); J. Richardson Freeman (1993); E. 
Schoembucher (1993). 

I B, 112, n.264:Seeonthegandharvas- add: B. Dossi (1998): 139-150; F.B.J. Kuiper 
(1996). 

IB, 113, n.271: See on the treatment of unmada: S. Pathak (1973-74) - change into: 
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S. Pathak (1974). 

IB, 113, n.271: See on psychotherapy in India - add: S. Kalcar (1986), (1990a); B.K. 

Ramanujam (1986), (1999); A. Roland *(1985), *(1991), (1994). 

I B, 113, n.271: See on ayurvedic drugs used in treating mental disorders - add: N.C. 
Surya et al. (1965). 

I B, 113, n.271: See on the religious treatment of mental illness - add: P. Homans 
(1984); V. Skultans( 1988). 

IB, 113, n.271: See on the treatment of mental disorders in general - add: B.B. Sethi, 
S. Sachdev and D. Nag (1965); See on the relevance of Yoga - N.S. Vahia et al. 
*(1973b)- delete*. 

IB, 116, n.321: See on cancer in India-add: W.C. Bentall (1908); R.R. Cooke (1976); 
D.J. Jussawalla (1976a), (1976b); V.R. Khanolkar (1944a); U.K. Luthra (1976); S. 
Nissanga (1976); I.M. Orr (1933); J.C. Paymaster (1956); PN. Wahi (1976); P.N. 
Wahi et al. (1965); P.N. Wahi, U. Kehar arid B. Lahiri (1965). 

I B, 116, n.321: *R. Akhtar (1978b) - delete *. 

I B, 116, n.321: delete R. Akhtar and N. Izhar (1982). 

IB, 117, n.336: See on filariasis in India - add: L. Bandyopadhyay (1996). 

I B, 119, n.361: See on the actions of rohltaka: L.M. Singh (1973-74) - change into: 
L.M. Singh (1973). 

I B, 120, n.389: See on grahanldosa: O.P. Dixit (1973-74) - change into: O.P. Dixit 
(1974). 

I B, 121, n.408: See on some studies: O.P. Dixit (1973-74) - change into: OP. Dixit 
(1974). 

I B, 121, n.415: See on this disease: R.D. Tripathi (1973-74) - change into: R.D. Tri- 
pathi (1974). 

I B, 121, n.416: E. Thurston (1901) - delete (1901). 

I B, 122, n.427: See on the treatment of kamala - add: M.S. Durkin-Longley (1982): 
323-348. 

I B, 123, n.459: See on the treatment of eosinophilia: B.P. Shaw (1973-74) - change 
into: B.P. Shaw (1974). 

I B, 125, n.501: See on psychosomatic disease in India - add: E.M. Hoch (1965); M. 
Pfianz and L. Lambelet (1965). 

I B, 125, n.502: See on diarrhoea in India - add: R.A. Feldman, P. Bhatand K.R. Ka- 
math (1970); B. Lozoff, K.R. Kamath and R.A. Feldman (1975). 

I B, 134, n.724: P.D. Gupta (1973-74) - change into: P.D. Gupta (1974). 

I B, 134, n.725: See on the treatment of asmarl - R.P. Singh (1973-74) - change into: 

R. P. Singh (1973); add: L.M. Singh, J.P. Shukla and P.J. Deshpande (1987). 

I B, 135, n.733: See on the treatment of hrdroga: G.N. Chaturvedi (1973-74) - change 
into: G.N. Chaturvedi (1973); See on drugs lowering the cholesterol level: D.V. 
Aggarwal (1971-73)- change into: D.V. Aggarwal (1973). 

I B, 142, n.878: See on the treatment of karninl: S.K. Negi (1973-74) - change into: 

S. K. Negi (1974). 

I B, 142, n.896: See on the treatment of pradara: S. Kumari (1973-74) - change into: 
S. Kumari (1974). 
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I B, 148, n.120: J.-A. Decourdemanche *(1913) - delete *. 

I B, 142, n.888 - add: See on pradara: M.S. Durkin-Longley (1982): 290-323. 

I B, 142, n.896 - add: See on the treatment of pradara: M.S. Durkin-Longley (1982): 
290-323. 

I B, 184, n.16: *H. Maspero - delete *. 

I B, 184, n.20: D.C. Sircar (1986c) - change into: D.C. Sircar (1968c). 

IB, 186, n.40: hemanta-changeintohemanta. 

I B, 186, n.49: See on these SakadvIpTyabrahmanas - add: K.K. Roy (1974): 699. 

I B, 187, n.60 - add: Carakas are mentioned in Sphujidhvaja’s Yavanajataka (22.1: 
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Sixty-three combinations of tastes are distinguished; 479 these combinations 
become innumerable if the after-tastes (anurasa) are also taken into consideration. 
Taste and after-taste are defined. 480 Successful treatment depends on the proper 
administration of drugs with a particular combination of tastes (26.14-28). 

The list of ten gunas 481 consists of paratva (superiority), aparatva (inferiority), 482 
yukti, 483 sarnkhya (number), sarnyoga (conjunction), 484 vibhaga (disjunction), 485 
prthaktva (separateness), 486 parimana (measurement), samskara (processing), 487 and 
abhyasa (repetitive practice) (26.29-35). 

The relationships between the six tastes and the five mahabhutas are discussed 
(26.39-41). 488 

The properties and actions of each of the six tastes are elaborately described 
(26.43), 489 followed by relationships between tastes on the one hand, vlrya, guna and 
karman on the other; exceptions to general rules are given; the three degrees of the six 
chief properties (guna) with regard to the tastes are discussed (26.45-56). 490 

Vipaka (post-digestive taste) is dealt with; katu, tiktaand kasaya are transformed 
into katu, amla remains amla, madhura and lavana are madhura after digestion; three 
degrees of vipaka are distinguished (26.57-63). 491 

Vlrya is taken account of; the number of vlryas is either eight: inrdu (soft), tiksna 
(sharp), guru (heavy), laghu (light), snigdha (oleaginous), ruksa (dry), usna (hot) and 
slta (cold), or two only: slta and usna (26.64-67). 492 

Prabhava (specific action) is described as a property which cannot be explained, 
being beyond reasoning (acintya) (26.68-71). 493 

Vipaka is declared to be stronger than rasa, vlrya overcomes vipaka, and prabhava 
is even stronger than vlrya (26.72). 494 

Actions of the tastes are mentioned again (26.74-79). 495 

After this long exposition of Atreya, Agnivesa asks him to give an account of dis¬ 
agreeing (vairodhika) articles of food. 496 Atreya, complying with this request, says that 
substances may be antagonistic to constituents (dhatu) of the body due to their proper¬ 
ties, combination, processing, nature (svabhava), etc. As an example he mentions the 
combination of fish and milk. Bhadrakapya objects, asserting that milk may freely be 
taken together with fish, the fish called cilicima excepted (26.80-83). 497 

A long exposition by Atreya on numerous antagonistic articles of diet (26.84), 498 
types of antagonism (26.86-101), 499 bad effects of antagonistic foods, and the treat¬ 
ment of disorders resulting from disregarding the rules (26.102-106), is found at the 
end of the chapter. 

Chapter twenty-seven, called annapanavidhi, 500 is concerned with articles of diet (an- 
napana) and describes their medicinal properties and actions. 

The foods anddrinks are divided into the following groups: 501 sukadhanya (awned 
cereals; 27.8-22); 502 samldhanya (pulse; 27.23-34); 503 marrisa (meat; 2735-87); 504 
saka (vegetables; 27.88cd-124); 505 phala (fruits; 27.125-165); 306 harita (vegetables 
used in salads; 27.166—177); 507 madya (alcoholic drinks; 27.178—195); 508 jala (water; 
27.196-216); 509 gorasa (milk and milk products; 27.217-236); 510 iksu (the sugarcane 
and its products; 27.237-242); 511 honey 512 and a disorder caused by honey (madhva- 
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tients exhibiting such signs are therefore called puspita. 18 

Aristas relating to the smell emitted by a patient’s body are described (2.8-16), 19 
followed by those relating to its taste, as may be deduced from its attractiveness to var¬ 
ious kinds of insects (2.17-22). 

Chapter three, called parimarsanlya, is about fatal signs to be ascertained by means of 
palpation (parimarsana, sparsa), followed by some other categories of aristas. 

Rules for palpation and inauspicious abnormalities found by means of this proce¬ 
dure are described (3.4-5). 20 

The physician should also examine the patient’s way of breathing (ucchvasa), the 
region of the carotid arteries (manya), the teeth, eyelashes, eyes, hair of the head and 
body, belly, nails and fingers. Fatal signs relating to breathing and signs occurring in 
the mentioned parts of the body are described (3.6). 

Chapter four, called indriyanlka, 21 is concerned with aristas pertaining to the functions 
of the senses; this category has to be determined by means of inference (anumana) (4.3- 
4). 22 Many fatal signs of this type are described. 23 

Chapter five, called purvaruplya, 24 deals with fatal prodromes (purvarupa). 25 In gen¬ 
eral, presence of the complete set of prodromes of a particular disease indicates a fatal 
outcome (5.3-5). Prodromes, pointing to the severe character of a series of particular 
diseases, are described. Dreams (svapna) form a conspicuous element among these fa¬ 
tal signs (5.6-25). 26 

Numerous dreams auguring imminent death or great anguish (darunah svapnah) 
are described (5.27-39). 27 Healthy persons, having the same dreams, may sometimes 
escape this fate (5.40). The daruna dreams are explained as having an organic basis 
(5.40-41). 28 

Seven types of dreams are distinguished: based on visual perceptions (drsta), based 
on auditory perceptions (sruta), perceptions by other senses (anubhuta), 29 based on 
wishes (prarthita), based on imagination (kalpita), pointing to future events (bhavika), 
and based on disturbances of the dosas (dosaja) (5.43). The first five types have no ef¬ 
fects (aphala); 30 the same applies to dreams experienced during day-sleep and to those 
which are very short or very long 31 (5.44). 32 Dreams occurring during the first part of 
the night have weak results (5.45ab). 33 The effect of a dream becomes operative at once 
if one does not sleep again after dreaming it (5.45cd). 34 The prognostic meaning of an 
inauspicious dream is annulled when it is followed by one to be regarded as auspicious 
(5.46). 35 

Chapter six, called katamanisarlrlya, describes signs which should make the physician 
decide to give up treatment. 36 

Chapter seven, called pannaruplya, 37 deals with the prognostic significance of a pa¬ 
tient’s chaya, praticchaya and prabha (7.3-17), followed by various aristas (7.18-31). 

Individuals are of three types according to their measurement: short, medium 
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(9.89cd-94); 277 treatment of unmada in the same way as apasmara (9.95); 278 the pre¬ 
vention of unmada (9.96); the signs indicating recovery (9.97). 

Recipes provided with a name are: kalyanakaghrta (9.33cd-42ab), 279 maha- 
kalyanakaghrta (9.42cd-44), 280 mahapaisacikaghrta (9.45-48), 281 lasunadyaghrta 
(9.49-51), and a second lasunadyaghrta (9.52-56). 282 

Chapter ten, on apasmara (epilepsy), deals with: a definition of this disease (10.3); 283 
its aetiology (10.4-5) and pathogenesis (10.6~8ab); 284 the four types of apasma¬ 
ra- caused by vata, pitta, kapha and sarnnipata; their symptoms 285 and degrees of 
curability; the intervals between the attacks (10.8cd-13); treatment of apasmara 
(10.14-52); 286 apasmara, in which an agantu factor is secondarily (as an anubandha) 
involved, 287 added to the dosic aetiology, should be treated in the same way as 
the agantu type of unmada (10.53); the aetiology, pathogenesis (sarnprapti), symp¬ 
tomatology and therapy of the major disease (mahagada) called atattvabhinivesa 
(10.54-63); 288 the treatment of chronic (cirakarin) epilepsy which has acquired a firm 
footing (krtaspada) (10.64-65); precautions to be taken by a patient suffering from 
apasmara (10.66). 

Recipes provided with a name are: pancagavyaghrta (10.16-17) 289 and maha- 
pancaga vyaghrta (10.18-24). 290 

Chapter eleven is concerned with ksataksina (injury to the chest and its effects). 291 

The subjects dealt with are: the aetiology of this disease (11.4-8); its pathogenesis; 
ksata (injury) of the chest leads to ksaya (wasting), due to deficiency of sukra and ojas 
(11.9—12ab); the prodromes 292 and symptoms (11.12cd-13); the degrees of curability 
(11.14); treatment (11.15-95). 

Recipes provided with a name are: eladigutika (11.21-24), 293 amrtaprasaghrta 
(11.35-43), 294 svadamstradighrta (11.44-47), five varieties of sarpirguda (11.50- 
55, 56-61, 62-65, 66-69, 70-77), 295 saindhavadicurna (11.85-87), and sadava 
(11.88-90). 

Chapter twelve is about svayathu (swelling). 296 

It deals with the following subjects: the classification of the types of this disor¬ 
der: caused by vata, pitta and kapha, nija and anija (= agantu), localized (ekangaja) 
and generalized (sarvaja) 297 (12.4); 298 the aetiology of the nija and agantu types (12.5- 
7ab); 299 three varieties of the nija and agantu types according to their seat: the whole 
body, half of it, or part of it (12.7cd); the sarnprapti of svayathu (12.8); svayathu occur¬ 
ring in the upper (urdhvaga), lower (adhoga) and middle part (madhyaga) of the body, 
svayathu of the whole body (sarvaiigaga), and localized forms, called after the part 
affected (12.9); the prodromes (1210ab); all varieties of svayathu are caused by the 
three concerted dosas, but they are designated after the predominant dosa and treated 
accordingly (2.10cd); the symptoms of svayathu in general (12.11); the symptoms of 
svayathu with a predominance of vata (12.12), pitta (12.13) and kapha (12.14); 300 six 
fatal complications (12.15); 301 signs indicating curability (12.16ab); the treatment of 
svayathu 302 (12.16cd-73). 303 
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of rakta is bile (pitta); the waste products of mainsa consist of the impurities of the 
bodily orifices; the waste product of medas is sweat (sveda), of asthi the hairs of head 
(kesa) and body (loman), of majja the fatty substance (sneha) of eyes, faeces and skin; 
these substances support (upasamstambha) each other and maintain the body (15.18- 
19). 

The intake of aphrodisiacs (vrsya) accelerates the processes described. Some are 
of the opinion that the process of conversion of the bodily elements (parivartana) is 
completed in a period of six days; however, the transformational processes (parivrtti) 
take place continually in a cyclic way (cakravat) (15.20-21). 397 

On the request of his pupil, Atreya explains the changes of the properties of the 
bodily elements in the course of the transformational processes (15.22-35). 398 

The vyana disperses the element rasa continually throughout the body; a local 
morbid alteration (vikrti) appears if this moving about of rasa is blocked at a par¬ 
ticular place due to pathological changes of channels (khavaigunya); the dosas are 
subsequently excited at that very place (15.36-38ab). 

Thedigestive fire is thechiefone(adhipa)amongall the bodily fires(paktar), which 
are dependent on it. For this reason it should be carefully protected, since, otherwise, 
grahanldosa may develop (15.38cd—41). 

The aetiology of disorders o f the digestive fire (agnidosa) i s described, 399 followed 
by their symptoms, in combination with excitation of one of the three dosas (15.42-49). 

The actions on the dhatus of a normal digestive fire and of a disordered fire are 
described (15.50-5lab). 

A weak digestive fire leads to incomplete digestion (vidaha) of the ingested 
food, which then moves upwards or downwards; the disorder is called grahanlgada 
if it moves downwards. The symptoms are described, followed by the prodromes 
(15.51 cd—5 5). 400 

The grahanl and its functions are dealt with (15.56-57). 401 

The aetiology and symptomatology of grahanldosa caused by vata, pitta, kapha and 
sarnnipata are discussed. 402 The three disorders of the digestive fire mentioned in the 
roganlka chapter 403 are included under the heading of grahanldosa (15.58-72). 

The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to the treatment of grahanldosa 404 and 
agnidosa (15.73-243). 

Recipes provided with a name are: dasamuladyaghrta (15.82-86), 405 tryusana- 
dyaghrta (15.87), 406 pancamuladyaghrta and -curna (15.88-93), citrakadyagutika 
(15.96-97), maricadyacurna (15.98-110), 407 takrarista (15.117cd—121), 408 canda- 
nadyaghrta (15.125-128), nagaradyacurna (15.129-131), 409 bhunimbadyacurna 
(15.132-133), kiratadyacurna (15.134-140), 4,0 madhOkasava (15.146-149), 411 
duralabhasava (15.152-155), 4,2 mulasava (15.156-159), pindasava (15.160-162), 
madhvarista (15.163-167), satpalaghrta (15.168-170), 413 ksaraghrta (15.171-172), 414 
and several kinds of ksara (15.177-193). 

Chapter sixteen is concerned with panduroga (morbid pallor and related disorders). 415 

Subjects dealt with are: the five types of panduroga, caused respectively by 
vata, pitta, kapha, sarnnipata and the eating of earth (mrdbhaksana) 416 (16.3); 417 
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quickly as possible (17.68cd-69). 

The remaining part of the chapter (17.70-151) 463 is devoted to treatment 464 
(17.68—150). 465 

Recipes provided with a name are: muktadyacurna (17.125-128), tejovatyadighrta 
(17.14lcd-144), 466 and manahsiladighrta (17.145-146). 

Chapter eighteen is concerned with kasa (cough). 467 

Its subjects are: the five types of kasa: three types caused by the dosas, one caused 
by a trauma (ksata), and one caused by wasting (ksaya); 468 they lead to wasting when 
they are progressive (18.3-4); the prodromes (18.5); 469 the samprapti (18.6-8); 470 the 
causes of the specific characteristics (18.9); the aetiology and symptomatology of kasa 
brought about by vata (18.10—13), 471 pitta (18.14-16), 472 kapha (18.17-19), 473 injury 
to the chest (urahksata) (18.20-23), 474 and wasting (18.24-29a); 475 kasa due to wast¬ 
ing is fatal in wasted (kslna) patients, but curable in strong ones; kasa of traumatic ori¬ 
gin is palliable in strong patients; both types are sometimes curable if they are of recent 
origin and correctly treated; kasa appearing in old age (jarakasa) is palliable (18.29- 
30). 476 

The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to treatment 477 (18.31-190). 478 

Recipes provided with a name are: kantakarlghrta (18.35), 479 pippalyadighita 
(18.36-38), 480 tryusanadyaghrta (18.39-42), 481 rasnaghrta (18.43-46), 482 citraka- 
dileha (18.53-56), agastyaharltakl (18.57-62), 483 dasamuladighrta (18.123-124), 484 
a second kantakarlghrta (18.125-128), kulatthadighrta (18.129), 483 dvipancamula- 
dighrta (18.158-160), guducyadighrta (18.161-162), 486 harltaklleha (18.168-169), 
and padmakadileha (18.174-175). 487 

Chapter nineteen gives an exposition on atlsara (diarrhoea). 488 

It begins with a story on the first appearance 489 of this disease. During the first age 
of the world (adikala) the sacrificial animals were not killed, but only taken hold of. 
Later, after Daksa’s sacrifice, 490 the animals began to be consecrated (proksana) 491 
with their own consent (abhyanujnana), in the sacrificial rites (kratu) of the sons of 
(Vaivasvata) Manu, called Narisyant, Nabhaga, Iksvaku, Nrga, Saryati, 492 etc. Still 
later, Prsadhra 493 started sacrificing cattle, because other animals were not available 
for his prolonged soma ritual (dlrghasattra). 494 This made all creatures grief-stricken, 
and, when the meat of these cattle was consumed, all creatures began, because of 
their mental affliction and, consequently, by an impaired digestive fire, to suffer from 
diarrhoea, due to the properties of this inauspicious (asasta) food (19.4). 

The chapter proceeds with: the description of the aetiology 495 and symptomatol¬ 
ogy of atisara caused by vata (19.5), pitta (19.6), kapha (19.7); 496 two samnipata types 
of atlsara 497 ; degrees of curability 498 (19.8-10); atlsara due to fear (bhaya) 499 and grief 
(soka); 500 the last two types, of a mental and exogenous nature, present the same symp¬ 
toms as atlsara caused by vata (19.11). 501 

The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to the treatment of the curable kinds 
of the six types of atlsara 502 (19.12-122). 503 A recipe called cangerlghrta is mentioned 
(19.43). 504 
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enumerated, followed by the characteristics of persons who are bitten by these three 
kinds, 584 by a pregnant (garbhinl) snake, 585 and by one who has given birth (suta); 5 86 
a four-footed snake, born from a godha, is called a gaudheyaka and resembles a 
black snake (krsnasarpa); 587 several other crossbreeds (misrajati) are known; 588 the 
characteristics of serious (bhrsabadha) and less serious bites (23.130-135); the black 
snake when young, the gonasa 589 of advanced age, and the adult rajimant are like 
aslvisa (23.136); 590 the four fangs of venomous snakes, their colours, the quantity 
of poison they contain (23.137-139); the two kinds of poisonous kltas, 591 arising 
from the faeces and urine of snakes: those containing duslvisa (slowly acting poison) 
and those containing pranahara (deadly) poison; the characteristics of the bites of 
these kltas and the symptoms produced (23.140-143); the signs and symptoms of a 
bite by a duslvisa spider (luta) and of spiders in general (23.144-146); 592 the signs 
and symptoms of bites and stings by a rat (akhu, musika), 593 lizard (krkalasaka), 594 
scorpion (vrscika), 595 kanabha, 596 uccitihga, 597 frog or toad (manduka), 598 fish 
(matsya), leech (jalaukas), 599 gecko (grhagodhika), 600 centipede (satapadl), 601 gnat 
(masaka), 602 fly or bee (maksika), 603 and sthagika 604 (23.147-158); bites leading to 
death (23.159-161 ab); 605 factors aggravating the effect of poison (23.162); snakes 
whose venom has a mild effect (23.163); 606 anger is the releasing factor of venom in 
snakes (23.164); 607 vata predominates in the poison of uccitinga and scorpion, vata 
and pitta in that of kltas, kapha in that of the kanabha, etc.; treatment should consist 
of the prescription of substances counteracting these dosas (23.165-166); the symp¬ 
toms produced by a poison in which respectively vata, pitta or kapha predominates 
(23.167-169); treatment of the bites and stings mentioned (23.170-174); 608 the bite 
of a dog excites the three dosas and corrupts the bodily elements; the symptoms of 
a dogbite; 609 the bites of other fierce animals (vyala); poisonous and non-poisonous 
bites (23.175-178); treatment of diverse kinds of poisoning 610 (23.179-249); 611 the 
section on treatment mentions a poisonous animal called visvambhara (23.214); 6,2 the 
condition called saiikavisa, i.e., the anxiety of someone who thinks to have been bitten 
(by a snake), is described, as well as its treatment (23.221-223); 613 things wholesome 
and wholesome to victims of poisoning (23.224-228); 614 the symptoms of poisoning 
by quadrupeds and its treatment (23.229-232); gara, prepared and administered mixed 
with food by women afraid to lose the favour of their husband or lover, is also dealt 
with, followed by the treatment of the victim (23.233-240). 615 

The chapter ends with measures to be taken immediately after a bite (23.250- 
253) 616 and a concluding verse (23.254.) 

Recipes with a name are pancasirlsagada (23.212—218) 617 and amrtaghrta (23. 
242cd-249). 618 

Chapter twenty-four is about madatyaya (alcoholism and its complications). 619 

Its subjects are: the eulogy of sura, 620 honoured by gods and sages, used as an 
oblation in the sautramanl ritual, 621 etc.; the advice to use it properly (24.3-10); the 
proper way in general of consuming alcoholic drinks (madya) (24.11-20); 622 special 
prescriptions 623 for persons with a vatika, paittika or slaismika constitution (24.21 — 
23), 624 applicable to those who are wealthy or on the path to prosperity (24.24); 
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gaudika 625 and paistika 626 drinks are suitable to those with a vatika constitution, 
mardvlka 627 is suitable to a paittika, madhava 628 to a slaismika constitution (24.25); 
the properties and actions of alcoholic drinks made from many different substances 
(24.26-28); alcoholic drinks, after reaching the heart, disturb the ten properties of ojas 
by their own ten qualities, thus causing mental disorder (24.29); the ten properties of 
alcoholic drinks are: laghu (light), usna (hot), tlksna (sharp), suksma (subtle), amla 
(sour), vyavayin (relaxation-promoting), asuga (quickly acting), ruksa (dry), vikasin 
(diffusive), and visada (clear); the ten properties of ojas are: guru (heavy), slta (cold), 
mrdu (soft), slaksna (smooth), bahala (gross), 629 madhura (sweet), sthira (immo¬ 
bile), prasanna (slowly acting), picchila (mucilaginous), and snigdha (oleaginous); 
the properties of an alcoholic drink counteract those of ojas in the following way: 
laghu is contrary to guru, usria to slta, amla to madhura, tlksna to mrdu, asuga to 
prasanna, ruksa to snigdha, vyavayin to sthira, vikasin to slaksna, visada to picchila, 
suksma to sandra; 630 thus sattva, residing there (i.e., in the seat of ojas, the heart), 
is quickly disturbed and brings about mada (intoxication) (24.30-34); 631 the heart 
is the seat of the channels (marga) transporting rasa, vata, etc., as well as the seat of 
sattva, buddhi, the senses, and the primary ojas; 632 for that reason the heart, and the 
dhatus located there, are pathologically changed by the immoderate use of alcoholic 
drinks and the damage of ojas resulting therefrom (24.35-36); 633 the first stage of 
intoxication 634 is characterized by stimulation (pratibodhita) of the heart, without 
any damage (avihata) to the ojas; the ojas is slightly damaged in the second stage, 
more seriously so in the third stage; a paistika alcoholic drink does not cause damage 
to the ojas, because the properties vikasin, ruksa and visada are not predominant 
in it (24.37-38); alcoholic drinks produce mental changes (vikara) of a rajasa and 
tamasa character, culminating in confusion and sleep when used in excess; this 
pathological state caused by alcohol (madyavibhrama) is called mada (intoxication) 
(24.39-40); three stages (prathama, madhyama, antya or uttama) of intoxication are 
described; a special variety, between the second and third stages, occurring in those of 
a rajasa or tamasa character, is added (24.41-51); 635 the dangers of the improper and 
immoderate use of alcohol, 636 and its merits as a medicinal substance (24.52-60); the 
beneficial effects of alcohol (24.61-67); 637 alcoholic drinks are harmless when one 
pays due regard to the three types of foods, to drinks, age, disorders (vyadhi), strength, 
time, dosa and character (sattva); this correct use is called yukti; a person with a 
sattvika character may enjoy all the merits of alcohol (24.68-70); the mind (sattva) is 
stimulated in the first stage of mada, it loses its lucidity in the second stage, extremely 
so in the third stage; alcohol exposes the qualities of one’s character, as fire exposes 
the qualities of gold (24.71-73); the sattvika, rajasa and tamasa ways of enjoying 
drinks (apana) (24.74-79); circumstances which make drinking for particular types of 
persons into a pleasant activity; persons who get drunk by a small quantity of alcohol 
(24.80-87); the aetiology and symptomatology of madatyaya dominated by vata, 
pitta, kapha, and the three dosas (24.88-100); 638 the general symptoms of madatyaya 
(24.101-106); general principles regarding the treatment of madatyaya; kapha is to be 
counteracted first, pitta and vata being secondarily involved; a disorder caused by a 
particular alcoholic beverage is alleviated by the administration of the same drink 639 
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the list (26.117cd). 

Five types of siroroga (diseases of the head) are described: caused by vata, pitta, 
kapha, samnipata, and parasites (krimi) (26.118). 746 

Four types of mukharoga (diseases of the oral cavity) are described: caused by vata, 
pitta, kapha, and samnipata (26.119-I22ab); 747 their number is sixty-four 748 with re¬ 
gard to their location (sainsthana), corruptible element(s) affected (dusya), symptoms 
(akrti), 749 and name; the aetiology, symptomatology and treatment of these sixty-four 
diseases are discussed in surgical textbooks (salakyatantra); the treatment of the four 
types mentioned will be described in the present treatise (26.122cd-123). 750 

Arocaka (anorexia) is of several types. 751 The symptoms of this disease, when 
caused by vata, pitta and kapha, are described. Loss of appetite is the only symptom 
of the psychogenic varieties, brought about by grief, anxiety, greed, anger, disgusting 
smells, and foods which are disgusting to look at (26.124-126). 752 

Four types of karnaroga (ear disease) are described: caused by vata, pitta, kapha 
and all three dosas (26.127-128). 753 

Four types of netraroga (eye disease) are described: caused by vata, pitta, kapha 
and all three dosas; the treatises on salakya deal with ninety-six of these diseases; the 
present treatise does not attempt to discuss them, because they belong to the domain 
of others (paradhikara) (26.129-131). 754 

Khalati (baldness) arises when the bodily heat (tejas), together with vata, etc., burns 
the scalp (kesabhumi); when this action is mild, the hair turns grey (palita) or brown 
(hariprabhatva) (26.132). 755 

The diseases of the supraclavicular region (urdhvajatrutthagada) have partially 
been described now in order to fill up a lacuna (asunyatartha) (26.133ab). 756 

The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to the treatment of pratisyaya, pl- 
nasa, and other diseases of the nose (26.134-157), 757 diseases of the head (26.158- 
186), 758 diseases of the teeth, oral cavity and throat (26.187-214), 759 arocaka (26.215- 
220), 760 diseases of the ears (26.221-230), 761 diseases of the eyes (26.23 l-262ab), 762 
baldness, 763 greying of the hair, wrinkles, etc. (26.262cd-282), 764 and the five types of 
svarabheda (disorders of the voice): caused by vata, pitta, kapha, blood, and samnipata 
(26.283-290). 765 

Recipes with a name are: anutaila (26.239-241 ab), 766 mayuraghrta (26.158- 
165), 767 mahamayuraghrta (26.166-174), 768 kalakacurna (26.194cd-196ab), 769 
pltakacurna (26.196cd-198ab), 770 khadiradigutika and -taila (26.206-214), sukha- 
vatl varti (26.252-253), 771 drstiprada varti (26.254-256ab), 772 and mahanllataila 
(26.268cd-276ab). 773 

Chapter twenty-seven, on urustambha, 774 begins with Agnivesa asking his teacher 
whether there is a disease not amenable to treatment by means of pancakarman and 
nevertheless curable. Atreya replies that urustambha is such a disease (27.3-7). 

The aetiology, pathogenesis, symptoms and prodromes of this disease are de¬ 
scribed; when ama (undigested matter), which has accumulated in the viscera, has, 
together with medas, obstructed vata and the other dosas, it descends, owing to its 
heaviness, to the thighs (uru) and lower parts of the legs, impairing their mobility; 
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(vyakta) signs are the specific symptoms (atmarupa), while slight signs indicate subsi¬ 
dence (apaya) of the disease (28.19cd-20ab). 

The general symptoms of excited vata are enumerated (28.20cd-23). Peculiarities 
concerning cause(s) and location lead to particularities of the diseases which arise 
(28.24ab). 

The symptoms of the disorders which appear when corrupted vata has become 
lodged in a particular part or constituent of the body, or the whole body, are dealt 
with in the next section. The parts mentioned are: the viscera (kostha), the whole 
body, ano-rectal region (guda), receptacle of undigested food (amasaya), 783 receptacle 
of digested food (pakvasaya), 784 sense organs (indriya), 785 skin (tvac), 786 blood 
(rakta), muscular and fatty tissues (maipsa and medas), bones and bone marrow (asthi 
and majja), semen (sukra), cords (snayu), vessels (sira), and junctures (sandhi) 787 
(28.24cd-37). 

Several specific diseases are described in the section that follows. These diseases 
are: ardita (facial paresis) (28.38-42), 788 manyastambha (28.43a-c), 789 antaraya- 
ma (28.43d-45c), 790 dhanuhstambha or bahirayama (28.45d-48), 791 hanugraha 
(lockjaw) (28.49-50ab), 792 aksepaka (convulsions) (28.50cd-51ab), 793 dandaka 
(28.5 lcd-52ab), 794 curable and incurable forms of the diseases mentioned (ardita up 
to dandaka) (28.52cd-53ab), paksavadha (hemiplegia) (28.53cd-54), 795 ekahgaroga 
(paresis or paralysis of one limb) 796 and sarvarigaroga (tetraplegia) (28.55), 797 
grdhrasl (sciatica) and its two varieties (28.56-57ab), 798 and khalll (28.57cd). 799 

The remaining disorders should be known from the signs characteristic of the seat 
(of vata) (28.58ab); the combination of vata with pitta, etc., should also be taken into 
consideration (28.58cd). 

Excitation of vata comes about through deficiency of dhatus and obstruction of 
pathways (margavarana); 800 vata, pitta and kapha move through all the channels; only 
vata, due to its subtleness, is able to make the other two move about; when excited, 
it agitates the other two, hurling them to various places, where, due to this, diseases 
appear, brought about by pathways which are obstructed, thus leading to drying up of 
rasa, etc. (28.59-61 ab). 801 

The symptoms of the disorders are described which are the result of vata being 
obstructed (or: covered, avrta) by pitta, kapha, blood, muscular tissue, fatty tissue, 802 
bone tissue, bone marrow, semen, food (anna), urine or faeces (28.6 lcd-72ab). 803 

Curable with difficulty or incurable are, due to their deep-seatedness: luxation of 
joints (sandhicyuti), 804 lockjaw (hanustambha), contractures (kuhcana), 805 kyphoscol¬ 
iosis (kubjata), 806 ardita, hemiplegia (paksaghata), 807 desiccation (sainsosa) 808 of parts 
of the body, 809 parigutva, 810 khudavatata, 811 stambhana, 812 adhyavata, 813 and the dis¬ 
eases caused by vata when lodged in bones or bone marrow. These diseases may be 
treated when of recent origin, free from complications, and occurring in strong patients 
(28.72cd-74). 814 

The treatment of the diseases described is discussed 815 (28.75-198). 816 Additional 
disorders referred to are: desiccation of a foetus (28.95) and of young children (28.95), 
vata lodged in the cardiac region (28.96), umbilical region (28.97), arms (28.98) and 
head (28.98). 
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one in tusodaka (12.35ab), one kind of sura (12.35cd), 101 one in a kasaya of kampillaka 
(12.35cd), 102 and five in a ghee. 103 

Three hundred and fifty-five emetic and two hundred and forty-five purgative 
preparations have thus been described, making a total of six hundred; all these 
preparations are mainly based on fifteen drugs (12.41-42). 

The remaining part of the chapter is devoted to a number of interconnected subjects. 

Some verses deal with general principles relating to compound recipes, the inter¬ 
action of drugs, their potentiation (baladhana), etc. (12.43-50). 104 

The next group of verses (12.51-86) is concerned with general rules relating to 
the treatment of patients with emetic and purgative measures. These evacuative mea¬ 
sures are of three types: drastic (tlksna), of medium strength (madhya), and mild (mr- 
du) (12.51-57). Diseases are of three types too: severe (tlksna), of medium strength 
(madhya), and mild (mrdu), according to the number of symptoms present (12.58). 

Dosages are important in this context, which explains that the units of weight (ma- 
na, pramana, parimana) are discussed (12.87-97): 6 dhvamsl 105 = 1 marfci; 6 marlci = 
1 sarsapa; 8 (rakta)sarsapa = 1 tandula; 106 2 tandula = 1 dhanyamasa; 2 dhanyamasa = 

1 yava; 107 4 yava = 1 andika; 4 andika = 1 masaka, 108 also called hema and dhanyaka; 
3 masaka = 1 sana; 2 sana = 1 dranksana, also called kola and badara; 2 dranksana = 1 
karsa, 109 also called suvarna, aksa, bidalapadaka, picu, panitala, tinduka, and kavala- 
graha; 2 karsa = 1 palardha (half a pala), which is also called sukti and astamika; 2 pala- 
rdha = 1 pala, 110 also called musti, 1,1 prakuhca, caturthika, bilva, sodasika, and amra; 

2 pala = 1 prasrta, 112 also called astamana; 4 pala = 1 anjali, 113 also called kudava; 114 
2 kudava = 1 manika; 4 kudava = 1 prastha; 115 4 prastha = 1 adhaka, 116 also known as 
patra; 8 prastha = 1 kainsa; 4 kanisa = 1 drona, 117 also called armana, nalvana, kalasa, 
ghata, and unmana; 2 drona = 1 surpa or kumbha; 2 surpa = 1 gonl, also called kharl 118 
and bhara; 1,9 32 surpa = 1 vaha; 100 pala = 1 tula. 120 

Rules are given for the dosages of fresh and dried medicinal substances, 121 the ra¬ 
tios of liquids in relation to the drugs in a compound recipe, etc. (12.98-101). 122 The 
preparation of fat-containing compound drugs (oils, ghees) is described; this so-called 
snehapaka is of three types: mrdu (mild), madhya (medium), and khara (firm), accord¬ 
ing to the consistency of the final product; the indications of these three products of 
snehapaka are mentioned (12.102—104). 123 

The two systems of weights and measures which are employed in medicine are re¬ 
ferred to in a verse considered to be spurious (anarsa) by Cakrapani; theMagadha sys¬ 
tem is said to be superior to the Kalinga system (12.105). 124 
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makes the fixed (sthira) dosas flow out (visyandayati) of the body after application of 
sneha, as fire acts upon damp wood; sodhana (purification) eliminates the impurities 
(mala = dosa), as dirt is removed from a cloth by water (6.11-13); a purificatory drug 
should not be taken during a disorder of digestion (ajlrna) (6.14); characteristics of 
a proper dose (6.15-17); the preparatory diet (6.18—19ab); the signs of proper elim¬ 
ination (6.19cd—20); removal of the remains of too large a dose (6.21-22ab); 33 the 
treatment to be applied when the signs of proper digestion of the drug are not observed 
(6.23); after-treatment (6.24); the treatment to be applied when kapha and pitta are 
only slightly eliminated (6.25); 34 signs indicating proper and improper digestion of 
the drug (6.26-27); types of improper administration (6.28); ten disorders (vyapad) 
due to improper purification are enumerated: 35 adhmana (tympanitis), parikarti, 36 
srava, 37 hrdgraha, 38 gatragraha, 39 jlvadana (bleeding), vibhramsa, 40 stambha (stiff¬ 
ness), upadrava (complications), and klama (exhaustion) (6.29-30); cases of wrong 
application of purificatory measures and their treatment (6.31-57); 41 the symptoms 
and treatment of adhmana (6.58-60), 42 parikartika (6.61-67), 43 parisrava (6.68-70), 44 
hrdgraha (6.71-75), 45 aiigagraha (= gatragraha) (6.76-77), jlvadana (6.78-84), 46 the 
three types of vibhramsa: gudabhramsa (prolapse of the rectum), samjnanasa (loss 
of consciousness), and a syndrome characterized by kandu (itching) and other signs 
(6.85-87), stambha (6.88-89), 47 upadrava (6.90-91), 48 and klama (6.92-93). 49 

Chapter seven, called bastivyapatsiddhi, deals with the disorders caused by the im¬ 
proper administration of enemas. 

Twelve of these disorders (vyapad) are enumerated: deficient application (ayoga), 
over-application (atiyoga), klama (exhaustion), 50 adhmana (tympanitis), hikka (hic¬ 
cup), hrtprapti, 51 urdhvata (moving in an upward direction), 52 pravahika, 53 siro’rti 
(headache), aiigarti (pains in the whole body), parikarta, 54 and parisrava 55 (7.5-6). 

The causes, symptoms and treatment of these disorders are described: ayoga 
(7.7-11), atiyoga (7.12-14), klama, due to a remnant of amadosa (7.15-20), 56 adhma¬ 
na (7.21-26), 57 hikka (7.27-29), hrdayaghattana (= hrtprapti; 7.30-31), urdhvata 
(7.32-39), pravahika (7.40-42), 58 siro’rti (7.43-46), aiigarti (7.47-53), parikartika 
(7.54-57), parisrava (7.58-62). 59 The composition of drastic (tlksna) and mild (mrdu) 
enemas is dealt with (7.63). 

The chapter ends with some general statements on the action of enemas (7.64-65). 

Chapter eight, called prasrtayoglyasiddhi, begins with a number of formulations (yoga) 
for enemas, expressed in the unit of weight called prasrta. 60 These enemas are espe¬ 
cially suitable to delicate (sukumara) patients and those suffering from the bad effects 
of improperly applied evacuative measures (8.3-18). 6 * 

One of the formulations is called pancatiktaniruha (8.8-9ab). 62 

The second part deals with diarrhoea (atisara) as a disorder arising from the 
injudicious administration of enemas. Six main types are distinguished: accompanied 
by ama, or pakva (i.e., devoid of ama) and accompanied by faeces, vata, blood, pitta 
or kapha; thirty subtypes are distinguished according to the combinations of dosas 
involved. This diarrhoea may lead to various complications (upadrava), such as sula 
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sthavarajatanam snehanam); 25.39 (alukain kandanam should precede nikucam phala- 
nam); 25.40 (lamajjakoslre is preferable to lamajjakosiram and nirvrttih pustikaranam 
to nivrttih pustikaranam; the second nihsamsayakaranam should be replaced by 
nirbhayakaranam); 26.3 (Hiranyaksa Kusika should be substituted for Hiranyaksa 
Kausika); 26.43(4) (mohayati instead of mohayanti); 26.84 (sarsapatailabhrstan 
instead of sarsapatailabhrastan); 27.4 (vetragramrta- instead of vegagramrta-); 
27.25 (sa svaduh is preferable to tat svaduli); 128 27.55 (jaiigalacarinah instead of 
jaiigalacarinah); 27.92 (kalakhyam instead of kalayam); 129 2 7.101 (-nalikasuryah 
instead of -nalikasuryah); 27.122 (sarsapam sakam is odd among the group of 
kandasakas); 130 2 7.128 (vatapitte prasasyate is better than vatapitte ca sasyate); 
27.163 (madhurany anupaklni instead of madhurany amlapaklni); 27.216 (varunalaye 
instead of varunalayam); 28.4 (prasadakhyah malakhyas ca instead of malakhyah 
prasadakhyas ca); Ni.3.10 (sabubhuksasya instead of abubhuksasya); 131 Ni.4.14 
(iksvallrasasamkasa should be read instead of . kandeksurasasamkasa); 132 Vi.3.45 
(tlvradharinarucer instead of tlvradharmarucer); 4.5 (jnanasamudayena instead 
of jnanasamudayena); 5.8 (arocakavipakau instead of arocakavipakau); 5.26 (a- 
nnavahanam instead of annavahanarn); 133 7.17 (triratrarn instead of trivaram); 134 
8.11 (madhukibhir instead of madhuklbhir); 8.109 (sikharidasanah is preferable to 
sikharadasanah); 135 Sa.1.143 (vratacaryopavasas ca instead of vratacaryopavasau 
ca); 136 Sa.5.4 (saddhatavah samuditah loka iti sabdani labhante instead of purusa iti 
sabdam labhante); 8.3 (strlpumsayor avyapannasukrasonitagarbhasayoh should be 
replaced by strlpumsayor avyapannasonitagarbhasayasukrayoh); 137 8.24 (visamasana 
should replace visamasana); 8.47 (ksemaka instead of ksaumaka; kanakanikendhana 
instead of kanakakantakendhana; 138 1.2.19 (kascid evasya vairasyam instead of 
kascid evasyavairasyam); 5.17 (piban instead of pibet); 1.5.34 (padavarmanoh in¬ 
stead of padacarmanoh); 11.21 (ahvayantah is preferable to ahvayams tarn); 12.19 
(varma vicyutam is preferable to carma vicyutam); CLl^bb (amalakesv api is 
better than amalaklsv api); 139 1 2 .15 (astabhagena instead of aksabhagena); 140 2 2 .8ab 
(sandribhutam tarn kuryat prabhutamadhusarkarah instead of sandrlbhutarn ca kuryat 
prabhutamadhusarkaram); 141 3.54cd (saptaham va dasaham va dvadasaham suduh- 
sahah is preferable to dasaham dvadasaham va saptaham va suduhsahah); 142 5.77c 
(sulanahaharah instead of sulanahaharl); 6.26 (surahvam instead of surahvam); 143 
6.40 (savalkam instead of sakalkam); 7.111 (saila instead of saila); 7.120 (rajas instead 
of payas); 7.123 (pakvasura is to be replaced by sakrasura); 144 7.140 (ardhapalamsam 
is more correct than ardhadalamsam); 8.58 (slesmasayastham is preferable to ama- 
sayastham); 145 9.22 (-panih instead of vanih); 146 13.48 (anudakapraptam udarain is 
better than anudakam apraptam udaram); 13.88-89ab (the correct order is 88ab, 89ab, 
88cd); 13.119cd-124ab (iti patoladicDrnam should be inserted after the formula); 
14.43 (istakasya should be replced by dlpyakasya); 14.228-229 (iti picchabastih 
should come after 228); 14.243 (sltosnani ca yojayan instead of yojayet); 14.252 
(sasarkarah instead of sasarkarah); 14.253ab (dvaividhyam instead of dvividham); 
14.253cd (peyas ca instead of pesyas ca); 15.35 (sthalam nimnam ivodakam is 
preferable to sthalan nimnad ivodakam); 15.89 (kolamla instead of kolambu); 15.97 
(canalam instead of calanam); 15.205 (sa ghrtam instead of saghrtam); 15, colophon 
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142; Si.9.51); asvakhuraka 251 (Ci.23.245); asvavarohika 252 (Si.10.37); atirasa 253 (Su. 
4.10 and 18; Ci.10.35); atmaja 254 (Ci.3.267); avaghata 255 (Ci.7.129); avaghataka 2S ‘ 
(Ka.8.3); avakpuspi 257 (Vi.8.151; Ci.7.114; 14.234; 29.62); avaroha 258 (Ci.3.267); 
avyatha 259 (Su.4.18; Sa.8.20 and 58); bahula 260 (Ci.8.103); bahuphenarasa 261 (Ka. 
11.3); balahaka 262 (Ci.23.11); balbaja 263 (Sa.8.41; Ci.l 4 .7; 5.138); bhadraparnl 264 
(Vi.8.135); bhadraudanl 265 (Su.4.9); bhandi 266 (Su.27.107); bharadvajl 247 (Su.4.9; 
Vi.8.139); bilvaparm 268 (Su.27.107); bodhivrksa 269 (Ci.29.158); brhatpattra 270 
(Ka.9.3); buka 271 (Ci.30.82); cakramudgaka 272 (Su.21.25); caiicu 273 '(Ci.19.32); 
carati 274 (Ci.9.45); carmakasa 275 (Ci.23.66); carmasahva 276 (Ka. 11.3); chattra 277 
(Su.27.123); clna 278 (Su.27.14); clnaka 279 (Ni.4.5; 5.6); cirbhata 280 (Su.27.112; Ci. 
19.32); cukrika 281 (Ci.8.131; 14.199and 202; 15.89; 24.151); cukrlka 282 (Ci.15.114; 
24.151); cuncuparnika 283 (Su.27.100); dandairaka 284 (Ci.26.51; Ka. 1.25); darduia 285 
(Su.27.14); darunisa 286 (Ci.6.40); devatadaka 287 (Ka.2.3); dhananjaya 288 (Ci.4.75); 
dhanvayasa(ka) 289 (Su.4.11 and 14; Ci.3.204 and 207; 4.46; 7.145; 18.178; 21.58; 
26.170); dhanvayavasa 290 (G.14.186); dhavanl 291 (Ci.3.187 and 224); dugdhika 292 
(Ci.8.131; 14.198; 21.83; 26.266); dvarada 293 (Vi.8.139; Cil 4 .15); dvlpl 294 (Vi.8. 
135); dvlpika 295 (Ka.1.22); dvTpisatru 296 (Vi.8.135); edagaja 297 (Su.3.3, 13, 15; 27.33; 
Ci.7.93, 103, 113, 126, 127, 160, 161); ekasthlla 298 (Si.10.23); elaparni 299 (Vi.8.135); 
eraka 300 (Su.3.24 and 27; Ci.29.134); gandhana 301 (Su.27.1'4); gandhaphala 302 
(Ci.23.57); gandhapriyaiigu 303 ((Su.25.40; Sa.8.24; Ci.21.90); garagarl 304 (Ka.2.3; 
Si. 11.12); garmutl 305 (Su.27.18); gaura 306 (Su.27.8 and 13); girimallika 307 (Ka.5.4); 
•op! 308 (Vi.8.135); guda 309 (Ka.10.8); haridraka 310 (Su.26.84); hastiparm 311 (Su.l. 
82); hastipaminT (Su.l.84); hastisyamaka 312 (Su.27.17); hayagandha 313 (Ci.28.173); 
hemadugdha 314 (Ka.12.23); heman 3is (Su.3.29; Ci. 11.40; 12.36; 21.74; 24.159; 
25.116 and 117); hiriguparni 316 (Ci.9.57); hingupattrika 317 (Ci.9.66); hiiigusivatika 318 
(Ci.10.37; 15.109); hintala 319 (Ka.1.8); iksuvala 320 (Ci.26.73); iksuvaika 321 (Su. 
4.12; 25.49; Ni.4.10; Vi.8.135; Sa.8.29; Ci.2‘,24; Ka.1.25); iksvalika (Ci.11.18); 
indra 322 (Ka.7.19); indrahva 323 (Ci. 14.160); indrani 324 (Ci.21.85 and 90); indrasa- 
hva 325 (Ci.6.42); indrayudha 326 (Ci.23.12); jalamaiinl 327 (Ci.23.206); jalapippalT 328 
(Su.27.171); japa 329 (Ci.l 3 .57); jaya 330 (Ci.9.45); jhintl 331 (Su.27.18); jongaka 332 
(Ci.l 4 .15); jurnahva 333 (Su.21.25; 27.18); kakahva 334 (Ci.21.90); kakanda 335 (Su. 
27.34); kalamba 336 (Su.27.101); kalarikataka 337 (Ka.1.25); kalarikrta 338 (Vi.8.135); 
kanaka 339 (Ci.7.74; 23.78); kanakapuspl 340 (Ci.7.167); kandlra 341 (Ci.3.267; Ka. 
1.25); kapikacchu 342 (Ci.9.80; 11.62; 28.125 and 160); kapolavallr 343 (Vi.8.139); 
kapotavall! 344 (Vi.8.139); karkasa 345 (Su.27.97; Vi.8.143); karkatahvaya 346 (Ka.7. 
18); karkatakl 347 (Ci. 18.51 and 153); karkotakT 348 (Ka.4.3); karnikara 349 (Ka.8.3); 
kasthagodha 350 (Ci.l 4 .7); katambhara 351 (Ci.9.47); katuphala (Ci.23.66; 352 Ka.4. 
3); 353 kauntl 354 (Ci.9.35; 12.65; 23.55; Si.8.13); kayastha 355 (Ci.9.46 and 57; 10.46 
and 48; 17.141; 26.83); keluta 356 (Su.27.114); khandika 357 ((Su.27.28); kharahva 358 
(Su.23.15; 27.172; Ci.14.43); kharasva 359 (Ci.26.60; Si.9.8); kilima 36 * (Vi.8.142; 
Sa.8.34 and 41; Ka.7.15); kokanada 361 (Vi.6.17); kolavalll 362 (Ci.3.210); kosataka 363 
(Ka.6.9; Si.3.56); kothaphala 364 (Si. 11.12); kothaphala 365 (Ka.4.3); krauiica 366 
(Ci.23.11); krauncadana 367 (Su.27.116; Ci.3.258; 14.9); krmihara 368 (Ci.7.153); 
krsnacitraka (Ci.26.272); ki-snapindlta 369 (Ci.26.272); krsnaSaireyaka 370 (Ci.26.268); 
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16.28 and 121; 20.42; 26.224); 593 mrttika (Su.14.46; Ci.l 2 .ll; 1 4 .21; 2 4 .26; 4.66; 
16.27 and 117; 19.65; 27.49, 51, 54; Ka.1.9); 594 pamsu (Vi.3.7; 1.12.28; Ci.l 4 .59; 
23.39 and 174); pasana (Su.14.26 and 58; 27.209and 210; Ci.21.131); 595 rasa(Ci.7. 
71); 596 rasottama (Ci.25.116); 597 romasa (Ci.29.152); 598 saugandhika (Su.3.10); 599 
saurastrl (Ci.7.114; 15.138); 600 saurastrika (Ci.30.79 and 98); 601 silahvaya (Ci.l 3 .65; 
26.99); 602 silajatu 603 (Su.21.24; 24.56; Ci.l 3 .48, 56, 58, 62; 5.97; 7.72; 13.152 and 
153; 16.88; 23.213; 28.242; 29.159); 604 sphatika (Ci.l 4 .22; 17.125); 695 suvarcika 
(Su.2.23); 606 suvarnamaksika (Ci.7.71); 607 svarjika (Vi.7.17; Ci.23.215); 608 tapya 
(Ci. 16.78; 26.250); 6 '° 9 tuttha(Su.3.12;Ci.7.108,114 and 120; 26.250); 610 vaigandhika 
(Ci.23.223); 611 vesmadhuma (Ci.26.14). 612 

This survey may be useful in facilitating an assessment of the employment of in¬ 
organic substances in the Carakasamhita 613 and comparisons with other texts. 614 

The inorganic substances mentioned are prescribed in various forms, both exter¬ 
nally and internally. 615 Some of these substances were heated before use. 616 Many of 
them were administered in the form of a powder (curna, rajas), 617 either singly or in 
combination with other drugs. 

The intricate processes known from alchemical and later ayurvedic treatises 
are absent from the Carasamhifa, 618 though some are convinced that distillation 
is mentioned. 619 The term bhasman is employed in a sense that differs from its 
alchemical use. 620 

Mercury is not yet known as a medicinal substance. The term rasa 621 (Ci.7.71) 
refers back to the juice extracted (nigrhlta) from the plant called jati (Ci.7.70). 622 

A substance called rasottama, sometimes thought to be mercury, 623 is prescribed 
once, for external use in a lepa (Ci.25.116). 624 

The meaning of this term is a problematic issue. The presence of the verse that con¬ 
tains the prescription in a number of treatises gives the opportunity to compare the in¬ 
terpretations of various commentators. Cakra says that rasottama is either parada (mer¬ 
cury) or ghee. Indu regards it as mercury (parada). Among the commentators on the 
Hrdaya, Arunadatta is silent, while the Kairali agrees with Indu; Sivadasasena, though 
identifying rasottama as parada, adds that some are of the opinion that ghee is meant. 
The Hrdayaprakasa of the Astahgahrdayakosa records that ghee is meant, though many 
(predecessors) identify rasottama as parada. The Sivadlpika considers it to be rasa- 
njana. The KusiunavalT on the Siddhayoga remarks that rasottama is either parada or 
ghee according to Cakra(panidatta), or the juice (rasa) of sahakara (i.e., the mango) 
according to Jinadasa. Sivadasasena comments (ad Cakradatta, vranasotha 101) that 
rasottama is parada, while others regard it as ghee. Niscalakara mentions that Cakra 
sees ghee in it, while Jinadasa interprets it as the sweet juice of sahakara; he himself is 
convinced that ghee is meant, because this is the substance conesponding to rasottama 
in an equivalent recipe of Jatukarna quoted by him. 

This survey of the various interpretations makes clear that it is far from certain, 
even improbable, that mercury is mentioned in the Carakasamhita. 
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The more sober view that the Kasikavrtti and a number of Puranas refer to 
the Vedic school called Carakasakha, without postulating any connection with the 
Carakasamhita , is also represented. 84 The Carakas of this sakha are, for example, 
mentioned in Visvarupa’s commentary on the Yajhavalkyasmni. 85 

It is not clear which Caraka is meant in a passage of Jayantabhatta’s Nyayama- 
hjarl , 86 where Caraka and others are described as able to reach a decision, by means 
of perception (pratyaksa), on the power (sakti) of substances (padartha), either com¬ 
bined or single (samastavyasta), relative to the variability of country, time, the indi¬ 
vidual (purusa), and the stage of the life cycle (dasa). 87 

The Caraka mentioned by Santaraksita is undoubtedly the Caraka of the samhita. 88 

Some passages of Vedic texts which mention a Caraka or use related words are 
subject to disagreeing interpretations. The Carakacarya of the Taittirlyabrahmana is, 
according to Sayana’s commentary, someone who teaches the art of walking on bam¬ 
boo stilts (vamsagranartana), 88a i.e., a kind of dancer (natavisesa); this explanation, 
pointing to a person of a low social status, is accepted by the Gulabkunverba team 
and Hemarajasarman, 89 while others prefer to see in this Carakacarya a teacher of 
the Carakasakha. 90 The Vajasaneyisamhita is, like the Taittinyabrahmana, acquainted 
with a Carakacarya who is enumerated among the victims at the human sacrifice called 
purusamedha; this person is regarded as a teacher of the Carakasakha, denunciated as 
the representative of a rival school, 91 as a person of low status, 92 a roaming mendicant 
(bhiksu), 93 or the medical authority Caraka. 94 

The form of the Sautramanl ritual called Caraka, usually thought to be connected 
with the Carakasakha, was supposed by A. Hillebrandt to allude to the medical teacher 
Caraka 95 

Other references also show that Caraka is a well known name in Vedic literature. 

The Carakas formed one of the schools (sakha) of the Black Yajurveda 96 and are 
subdivided into twelve ramifications in the Caraiiavyuha 97 , one of the Parisistas of the 
Atharvaveda. One of the recensions of the Black Yajurveda, the Kathakasanihita , may 
be connected with the Carakas 98 and be based on an older and lost Carakasamhita 
because the Katha school called itself Carakakatha 100 or Carayanlyakatha in order to 
distinguish it from the school of the Kapisthalakathas. The precise extent of the term 
Caraka is, however, uncertain and it may have been applied to the whole or part of the 
Black Yajurveda. 101 

The Carakasakha was opposed to the Taittirlyasakha of the Black Yajurveda, 102 
and, to a still greater extent, to the schools of the White Yajurveda, represented by the 
Vajasaneyisanihita . 103 

One passage from the Taittirlyasanihita has become the starting point of brisk dis¬ 
cussions about a possible relationship between the Carakasakha and the practice of 
medicine. This passage 104 censures the twin healing gods, the ASvins, as impure beings 
because they are physicians who roam about (cara) in the human world; a brahmana 
should therefore not practise medicine. 

J. Filliozat has argued that the use of the term cara is a shot at the rival school of 
the Carakas, 105 who have not inserted anything similar in their samhitas, the Kathaka- 
(27.4), Kapisthalakatha- and Maitrayanlsamhita, which relate a similar story about the 
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great divine sages (devarsi), the science of medicine came down from the gods to the 
human world, to the king of Benares; it was called the divine Brahma system. 36 

The biography of G-yu-thog yon-tan mgon-po mentions six systems of medicine: 
the system of binding diseases by spells, which belongs to the Asuras, the Gso- 
dpyad hbum-pa of Brahma, the Bodhisattva system, laid down in a text called the 
Mercy of self-release, the Ca-ra-ka sde-brgyad of the rsis, the Mahadevat antra of the 
non-Buddhists, and the Rigs-gsum mgon-po rgyud of the Buddhists. 

Other Tibetan medical works referring to Caraka are the Dpag-bsam Ijon bzan of 
Sum-pa mkhan-po, 37 the Mkhas-pahi dgah-ston of Chos-rgyal don-grub, 38 Jayapa- 
ndita’s biography of G-yu-thog-pa in the Tbob-yig, 39 and the Ses-by a kun-kbyab of 
Hjam-mgon kori-sprul blo-gros mthah-yas. 40 



Chapter 13 

Authorities associated with the Carakasamhita 


Atri 

Atri 1 is the name of a priestly family already found in Vedic literature. Many hymns 
of the Rgveda, in particular of mandala five, are attributed to the Atris and members 
of their family, the Atrayas. 2 A number of myths about an individual seer called Atri 
are referred to in the Rgveda, Atharvaveda and some Brahmanas. One of these myths 
tells that the Asvins saved him from a burning pit; 3 once, the Asvins are said to have 
made him young again. 4 

Atri is a well known sage in many branches of Sanskrit literature. He is often men¬ 
tioned in the epics, Puranas, etc. 5 He belongs to the group of seven seers (saptarsi), 6 
and is one of the lords of created beings (Prajapati). 7 

Atri’s name is connected with a number of sciences, 8 such as dharmasastra, 9 
jyotisa, 10 vastusastra, 11 and medicine. 

Medical authors and works referring to or quoting Atri are: the Brhannighantura- 
tnakara, 12 Carakasamhita, 13 Hamsarajanidana , Harltasanrhita, 14 Kasyapasamhita, 15 
Laksmanotsava, Nrsimhabhatta’s Tambiilakalpasamgraha, Palakapya’s Hastyayur- 
veda, 16 Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta in their commentary on the Rasaratna- 
samuccaya, 17 Sivadasasena, 18 Todara, 19 Vagbhata’s Astarigahrdayavaiduryakabhasya 
and Astahgasanigraha, 20 Vanesvara Bhattacarya’s RasaratnadTpika, 21 Vasudeva’s 
Vasudevanubhava , Visvanatha Dvivedfs Rusendrasambhava, 22 and the Yogaratnaka- 
ra 23 

Vasudeva’s Vasudevanubhava mentions among its sources, next to Atr i, a Brhad- 
atri and Laghvatri. These works are reminiscent of similar versions of the Atreyasain- 
hita (= Harltasamhita). 24 

An Atrisamhita is referred to or quoted in Baladeva Prasada Misra’s Ayurvedaci- 
ntamani , 25 Jlvanandavidyasagara’s commentary on the Rasendrasarasamgraha 26 Ra- 
ngajyotirvid’s Vicarasudhakara 27 and the commentary of Asubodha and Nityabodha 
Senagupta on the Rasaratnasamuccaya . 28 

Quotations from Atri and the Atrisanihita may actually be from the Haritasanihi- 
ta 29 

Noteworthy features of these quotations and references are: an Atrisamhita 'is men¬ 
tioned, occasionally next to an Atreyasamhita; Atri takes the place of Atreya in some 
traditions about the origin of ayurveda; Atri is identified with Krsnatreya; some recipes 
are attributed to him; a definition of a drug action (samsamana) and descriptions of 
yantras (and a puta) are ascribed to him; he is interested in elephantology. 
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its contents fully agree with verses which do form part of its text (Ca.Ci.3.53cd-61 ab). 
Probably, Vagbhata summarized the essence of what he knew to be the opinion ex¬ 
pressed in the Carakasanihita', however, one cannot exclude that he was acquainted 
with a view traditionally ascribed to Agnivesa. This does not mean at all that the evi¬ 
dence collected from Vagbhata’s works proves that the Agnivesatantra was available 
to him. 

G. Mukhopadhyaya’s allegation that Agnivesa’s work still existed when the old 
Sausrutatantra was redacted by Nagarjuna and became known as the Susrutasamhi- 
ta, 226 rests on very slender evidence. The Susrutasamhita does not mention Agnivesa’s 
name; it only refers to the treatises of the six kayacikitsa specialists 227 and several other 
groups of experts, used in the composition of the Uttaratantra (Su.U.1.4cd-8ab); this 
is a statement of the same type as that found at the beginning of Vagbhata’s works. 

The claim of many Indian authors that the Agnivesatantra remained accessible for 
many centuries, up to the times of Cakrapanidatta, Vijayaraksita, Srikanthadatta and 
Sivadasasena, 228 is not supported by solid evidence; 229 it rests on the shaky basis of 
the uncritical acceptance of the genuineness of the quotations and on the conviction 
that the occurrence of these quotations means that MSS containing the complete text 
were still extant. Acknowledgment of the additional quotations found in Todara’s 
Ayurvedasaukhya and Anantakumara’s Yogaratnasamuccaya, neglected by the ma¬ 
jority of Indian authors or unknown to them, would oblige them to raise the limit of 
the period in which the Agnivesatantra could be consulted. It would, moreover, be 
hard to explain that in the period of compilation of Todara’s Ayurvedasaukhya a large 
body of material from the Agnivesatantra could be collected that was overlooked by 
the commentators on the classical medical treaties. 

The majority of the citations referred to by these authors in order to substantiate 
their claims are of the nature of paribhasas; these technical rules belong to a special 
group of quotations which are probably from an Agnivesasamhita , a work that im¬ 
presses as entirely different from the Agnivesatantra and of alater date. Paribhasas do 
not form part of the Cara/casamhitaandareusually found in the commentarial literature 
or specialized works like the Bhesajakalpa, attributed to Bharadvaja. 

As I have already mentioned, the quotations attributed to Agnivesa belong to sev¬ 
eral groups. In my opinion it is impossible to decide whether or not some may be from 
the old Agnivesatantra, because of the absence of reliable criteria. No one knows what 
the Agnivesatantra looked like, in spite of assertions to the contrary. 230 P.V. Sharmahas 
advanced the hypothesis that the Agnivesatantra was a work in sutra style, resembling 
the Arthasastra', Caraka expanded the text, rewrote the descriptions of the assemblies of 
sages in the form of dialogues and added the summaries at the end of each chapter. 231 
The same author has tried to isolate elements of the Carakasamhita that in his view 
belong to its oldest layer, i.e., the Agnivesatantra. 232 

The quotations do not support the hypothesis that Agnivesa’s work mainly con¬ 
sisted of sutras; by far the larger part of the citations are in verse. 233 

Peculiarities found in quotations from Agnivesa which throw doubt on their au¬ 
thenticity or point to a date later than Drdhabala’s completion of the Carakasanihita 
are: the use of the term ekarupa yaksman for an epidemic disease; 234 the absence of 
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that Patanjali was known as a medical authority to the authors of a Yogaratnakara 620 
and Yogaratnasamuccaya. 621 Asubodha and Nityabodha Senagupta reproduce, in 
their commentary on the Rasaratnasamuccaya , some quotations from Patanjali and 
the Patahjala found in Sivadasa’s commentary on the Cakradatta. 622 

Satyanarayanasastrin’s Padarthavijhana also quotes Patanjali and the patanjalah; 
some of these quotations are, however, from the Carakasamhita. 623 A quotation 
from the Patahjaladarsana in Yogendranatha’s Ayurvijhanaratnakara is from the 
Yogasutra. 624 

Govindadasa’s Bhaisajyaratnavall contains a recipe attributed to Patanjali. 625 

The references and quotations in the works of Asubodha, Govindasena, Kaslrama, 
Niscala, Sivadasasena and Trivikrama indicate that Patanjali’s work dealt with met¬ 
allurgy (lohasastra) and its application to medicine. B. Seal claims that Patanjali gave 
elaborate directions for many metallurgic and chemical processes, especially the prepa¬ 
ration of metallic salts, alloys and amalgams, and the extraction, purification and as¬ 
saying of metals; he adds that it was probably Patanjali who discovered the use of the 
mixtures called vida. B. Seal regards Patanjali’s Lohasastra as a later work than that 
of Nagaijuna on the same subject, an opinion based on the observation that the for¬ 
mer’s directions concerning particular processes are more complicated than those of 
the latter. 626 

. Other medical writings ascribed to Patanjali are a Vataskandha and Siddhantasa- 
ravalL the latter work incorporates a Paittaskandha 621 

The Indian tradition regards Patanjali as the author of a lost tantra on rasayana. 628 
Al-BlrunT was acquainted with Patanjali’s association with rasayana. 629 

Patanjali is the name of at least two famous authors; the one wrote the Mahabhasya, 
the other the Yogasutra. 

An interesting development made the two fuse into one Patanjali, who, in addition 
to his expertise in grammar and yoga, was also credited with a thorough knowledge of 
medicine and allied subjects. 

The medical works already referred to are often attributed to this composite 
Patanjali, as well as a commentary on the Carakasamhita , Varttikas on that work, or a 
revised version of it. As a further complication, he is even considered to be identical 
with Caraka. 

The threefold Patanjali is mentioned as a pratisarnskartar of the Carakasamhita in 
the introductory verses of Cakrapanidatta’s Ayurvedadipika. 630 His Varttikas on the 
Vaidyakasastra are referred to in Ramabhadradlksita’s Patahjalicarita 631 written at 
the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth century. 632 The tradition 
that a Patanjali wrote Varttikas on the Carakasainhita is endorsed by G. Haidar, who 
asserts that Vijayaraksita, in his part of the Madhukosa, quotes one of these Va¬ 
rttikas, 633 which, after having existed independently, were incorporated in the text of 
the Carakasamhita in the first century A.D. 634 The same author is convinced that one 
of Patanjali’s Varttikas is cited in Nagesabhatta’s (Vyakaranasiddhanta)mahjusa 635 
The claim that Patanjali made additions to the text of the Carakasamhita was also 
advanced by Suramcandra. 636 Gananatha Sena 637 regarded him, in agreement with 
Cakrapariidatta, as a pratisarnskartar of the Carakasamhita. 




